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Theodosius the Great. tin- distinctive diameter of 
antiquity lia<l been yielding to now influences ami 
tin* forms of the Middle Ays apjumr to In- dimly 
.separating thoinsolvosfrom tin- chaos of a dissolving 
society. The spread of Christianity was un¬ 
doubtedly tin* greatest of those influences; but 
there wore others wbieh contributed to the sunn- 
n-sult. When Constantinople was founded, it 
became the princi|ial metropolis; and Constanti¬ 
nople was never a city of the true ancient world. 
Tin- dual di\ ision of the Empire put an end to the 
system which Julius ami Augustus had methodised 
out of the vast disorganisation of the Republic: 
tin- monarchy of divine right, and the uristocracy 
of territorial possession, arose in its stead. 1-Yom 
the successes of the barlariun* were born the 
nations of modern Europe ; and the shadow of 
Imperial dominion shrank Wore the wild Aurora 
of the North. 

The reigns of the two brothers, Arcadius, 
Emperor of the East, and Honorius, Emperor of 
the West, were distinguished by the increasing 
strength of those insatiable tribe* which had long 
threatened the Roman power with extinction. 
Arcadius was the men* creature of his favourites, 
and concluded an ignominious reign of thirteen 
ve-ir* in 408. The inHui-ncc of hi* w ife Eudoxin 
was at once ovil and unfortunate; and it was 
owing to her contrivance that the great Christian 
preacher, John Chrysostom, was so unrelentingly 
|>crsocuted. Honor ins presents a rather more 
respcctahle figure ok a sovereign, but chiefly through 
his being serv.-d by a general of gn at ability and 
courage, the heroic Stiliclio. That brilliant com¬ 
mander was himself «>f barbarian origin, being 
probably u Vandal by race. ||e Imd given proof 
of his soldierly qualities at an early age, and, 
during the reign of Theodosius (whose niece la- 
married), had attained high rank in the army. 
As llonorius was only eleven veara old on his 
aee-ssion to the throne, Stiliclio acb-d as his 
guardian, and administered the affaire of the 
Empire in his name. He had to encounter a 
formidable enemy in Alaric, the ruler of the 
Goths, who, after devastating Dacia and Thrac*-. 
entered Macedonia and Thessaly in the suninier of 
JO'i, and then, (louring through the pass of 
Thermopyl.-e, descend**! iq>on southern Greece, 
which ex|M.*rieneed the full rigour of his horde*. 

The inroad was.. by Stiliclio in three campaigns ; 

but the jealousy of Arcadius** ministers at length 
coni|M-llcd him to withdraw from the territorv 
of tln-ir master, who endeavoured to come to 
terms with Alaric. Three y-ars later, tie- daughi* r 
of Stiliclio was marri«-«l t.. tin voiithful ll»ii*.rius. 


and tin- influence of the gn-at general was thus 
increased ami continued. But tin* inroads of the 
Goths wen- only for a time arn-sted, and the 
years 402 ami 403 saw Alaric in Italy. He was 
defeated by Stiliclio, and Honorius celebrated a 
triumph at Rome in 404. On this occasion, 
gladiators fought for the hist time in the public 
arena. A monk nnnu-d Telemachus rushed forward 
to sejiarate them, and was stoned to death ; but 
an edict was issued shortly afterw-nrJs, by which 
these brutal shows were abolished for ever. 

A fresh invasion of the barbarians, led by a 
Slavonian named Radegast, who brought with him 
a mixed laxly of Vandals, Suevi, Burgundians, 
and Alans, followed in 40. r ». This danger also 
was warded off by Stiliclio, who justly earned 
the title of “the Deliverer of Italy"; but tho 
defeated savages retired into Gaul in 400, and 
committed terrible havoc before they left tho 
1 country. Italy continued for a short time longer 
to l«e protected by tin* genius and courage of 
Stiliclio, who concluded with Alaric a treaty of 
|«*acc and alliance, by which tho latter entered the 
service of the Western Emperor; but llonorius was 
ultimately |iersundcd that Stiliclio was conspiring to 
place his own son upon the throne. Tho result was 
that his friends were massacred, and that the general 
himself was dragged from the church at Ravenna, 
when- lie hud taken refuge, and executed on the 
23rd of August, 408. Before the close of tho 
year, the Goths under Aluric had advanced to tho 
wall* of Rome, and the Senate, finding no succour 
arrive from Ravenna, where Honorius bail for 
some tine- fixed his court, sent envoys to the 
victor to make the 1 h-x( terms possible. After a 
vain attempt at compromise, the Goths entered 
Rome itself (one of the gates of which was opened 
to them by the slaves), and the Imperial city was 
sack.d, and partially burned, towards the end of 
August, 410. Joiden with treasure, and acc-om- 
panied by long trains of captives, the Goths 
departed for Southern Italy, and were about to 
cross into Sicily when Aluric expired at Consent in, 
in Bnittiiiui. His .successor, Atlmulf. made pence 
with Rome in 412. and in 414 married a sister of 
the Kui|x*ror, who during the wars Imd been taken 
prisoner by Alaric. 

Honorius died in 423, and was succeeded by the 
infant son of Constantius. an able general, to whom 
tin- late Emperors sister, Plaeidia. was married 
afi<-r the ilmtli of her first linslmud, Atlmulf. 
Vabiitiuian 111. being not more than four years 
old at the decease of bis uncle llonorius, Theo¬ 
dosius II.. the successor of Arcadius in the Eastern 
Enij.il*-. proclainifd him Ca-sar at Tlie&salnuira, 
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ami for two years reunited tin- Roman ilominions 
under out* liend. Tin* reign of tin- third Valen- 
tiniun, whose M-|«rate rule was acknowledgi-d in 
425, lasted thirty years from that date, during 
which the Western Km pin* wus desolated by 
Gensc-ric the Vandal and Attila the Hun, the 
second of whom acquired l»y his severities tin- 
title of “the Scourge of God.” Valentinian was 
assassinated in 455 by Pctronius Maximus, whose 
wile he hud dishonoured, and Maximus himself 
was slain shortly afterwards during an insurrec¬ 
tion of the populace. A succession of misfortunes 
marked the succeeding reigns, tlie best of which 
was that of Majorian (457-461), who at once 
defended his intensions from the VanduU and 
Goths, ami gave his subjects an improved laxly of 
laws. Italy now Iwcanie the sport of the Sucviun 
chieftain, Count Ricimer, who made and unmade 
Enqicrors at his pleasure, ami in 472 lacked Rome 
with evory elaboration of cruelty. The last of the 
Roman Empcroi* was named, by a curious co¬ 
incidence, Romulus Augustus, soon contemptuously 
changed into Augustulus, by which appellation this 
unfortunate and inoffensive person is generally 
known to history. His father was Orestes, a 
nativo of Paimonin, who had served under Attila, 
and who in 475 revolted against Julius Kcpos, the 
reigning Emperor of the West, by whom lie had 
been appointed to the chief command of the troops. 
Orestes, however, declining to take the Imperial 
power himself, suffered the army to confer it on 
his youthful son. Augustulus assumed the purple 
in 475, and in tho following year gave up 
his power to Odoacer, chieftain of the Hcmli, a 
German tribe, who had already been saluted by 
Ins troops as King of Italy. The barbarian soldiers 
«n the service of the Empire hod shortly befoix- 
claimed a third part of the land of Italy, in addi 
turn to the enormous pay which they enjoyed ; „,d 
Hus I,ad been refused by Orestes, who retained the 
actual control of affairs. Odoacer accordingly |„| 

ZTltT" T"" hi “’ “ d - fl - vm = “> 1‘avia, 1,0 

was killed in tlio storm of that citv. The con¬ 
queror ad ranccd to Ravenna, where he received 
the submission of Augustus, who sent in his 
form, abdication to the Senate. That illustrious 
body then addressed an epistle to the Eastern 

"«*i'y. and even 
the aish, to continne the Imperial succession in 
I»ly i and Zeno lecognisod Odoacer as a subord,- 

7, Rennh, ,0US ‘ "°n “ " for 6-ion 
r e , P " bl ^ ”• 51,11 ma ' n tained. In , h e vear 
1'6 of the Christian era, the Fall of the Western 
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Emperors to an ignominious close; f or the 


sovereigns Co stunt ilio|dc, though Calling tlicin- 
sdm Roman to tin- last, eventually became 
Greek in their language, tlu-ir traditions, and their 
occh-siasticnl pnietici-s. 

As the dominion of Rome was hastening to 
its extinction, several new nationalities were arising 
in various jtarts of Euro|>e, in consequence «»f 
the Uirlciriun successes. When Radegast invaded 
Gaul with his Vandals ami other hordes, at tin* 
• ■•ginning of tin- fifth century, he effected, without 
intending it (for his designs went no farther than 
those of a pirate), the complete severance of that 
proviue • from t In- Roman Empire. Ret real ing from 
Gaul, the Vandals, Kuevi, and AlliIlN entered 
S|wiu, in the south «»f which they established, for 
a few years, the Kiugilom of Vatnlaluhia. forming 
in modern times the province of Andalusia. The 
\ uud.ds (whose name has Ih-coiiic synonymous 
with the most extreme lurinrisni) were a |a-«ip|eof 
mixed leiitouii* and Sclavouian race; but the pro- 
dominating element was that of the Teutons. The 
Burgundians, not earing to eroM tin- Pyrenees, 
settled in the mountainous region* of Kasteni 
CJuul and Western Helvetia, when- Geneva la-cauit 
their iwineipal city. In Rritain, everything was 
in a state of turmoil, owing to the inroads of the 
Pieta across the Roman walls, and tin- frequent 
landing of Gcrnianie trills iqiou the eastern 
c«»u.t. An attempt at independence, similar to 
that of s hundred and twenty years earlier, wns 
made in 407 by n private soldier named C'onstan- 
tine, who, nftcr securing his insular | tower, crossed 
over to the continent, and for n little while 
acquired the mastery of Gaul and Spain. One of 
Ins lieutenants, however, revolted against him, and 
both were overthrown by Constantius (afterwnnls 
son-in-law of the Emperor Ifonorius) in 411 
Aqu.tniiia was conferred by the Western Emperor 
<h. \\ allm, a Goth, who had helped him to expel 
the ^ annals and their allies from Northern Spain. 
The province was thus added to the Kingdom of 
the \ rogoth, which was founded in the early years 
of the fifth century, and included a large ,K»rtion of 
the north of S|«m, as well as of the south of 
trance. 
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an end in 429, and the territory was afterwards 
united to the Kingdom of the Visigoths, excepting 
a portion of Lusitania (Portugal), which, together 
with Galicia, in the north-western part of th«* 
peninsula, was erected into the Kingdom of the 
Suevi. The departure of the Vandals from 
Spain resulted from a new ad venture undertaken 
hv their chieftain. Genseric. During the child¬ 
hood of Valcntinian III., the Western Kmpire 
had been governed by his mother, Placidia, while 
the army was commanded by tw o able generals. 
Actius and Bonifucius, whose mutual eiimitv 
proved disastrous to the State. Boniface was 
fount of Africa, and, having raised the standard ; 
of revolt, he tagg.-d assistance from the Vandals of 
Spain. The native S|>aniards, glad to get rid of 
*ueh fierce intruders, lent their ships to cam- them 
«.ver the Straits, and in 429 Genseric landed in 
Africa with 50,000 men. who were soon largely 
reinforced by the people of Mauritania. Boniface 
•vas shortly afterwards reconciled to Placidiu ; but 
Genseric continued the war on his own account, 
and gained two victories over the Roman fore*. 

In 439, he completed his conquest „f the north of 
Africa by the capture of Cut huge. He then j 
established a powerful kingdom in that historic ' 
region, and conducted several expeditions against ' 
Laly, during one of which, in 455, Rome itself • 
was plundered for fourtren days. But Genseric | 
was not merely a successful warrior; he was also a \ 
religious persecutor, and, being an A nan. behaved I 
with great cruelty to the upholders of the more f 
orthodox creed. He defeated all attempts to ! 
reduce his power, twice burned the Roman fleets • 
that were sent to at tick him, and died at an j 
advanced age in 477. 

Attention must now Is- directed to the Huns, ; 
a large and important nationality belonging to that • 
great Turanian race whom the Greeks calbd 
Scythians, but who are better known to the 
mo lern world as Tartars. They were :» nomadic 
people, consisting almost entirely of warriors, 
huntsmen, and shepherds, and their origin is to be 
tound in the wide eastern plateau of fentral Asia. 
Their chief physical characteristics are sreii at the 
presi.-nt day in the Chinese, who come within the | 
same general division of the human race. Various 
members of this ancient stock are scattered all 
over Northern Asia and Enro|ie. and in many 
southern regions also. The Finns, the Magyars ’ 
of Hungary, and the Turks, belong to the Hull- 
"'*11 race, which is to lie found on the Sea of 
•lapan, the Arctic Ocean, the Caspian, and the 
Luxine. The Alani. of whom we have already 
heard, were a tribe of tier i:uro|-uii Scythians 


ilescribcd by Herodotus, and the Huus were closely 
related to tlu-iu. It was these European Scythians 
who overran Media in the early days cf that 
kingdom. It was against their multitudinous 
hoidcs that Darius the Persian conducted his e.\- 
|(edition across the Danuta; and the “ royal tribe " 
attacked by the Emperor Trajan in Dacia probably 
consisted of Huns who had settled in the highlands 
of that country. The chief community of Euro¬ 
pean Scythia is called by Herodotus the tribe of 
-tin* Royal Scythians,” and the Huns of Attila 
were distinguished by the same appellation. The 
court and camp of (his chieftain were entitled 
*• the Royal Village," and they appear to have boon 
fixed in that district, between Roman Dacia and 
Roman Pannouia, which the Empire was never 
able to subdue, though it received large settlements 
of Goths. The stronghold of Decebalus, the oppo¬ 
nent of Doiuitiun and of Trajan, was in much the 
same region us that of Attila, who hastened tlie 
ruin of the later Empire. 

Before coming into collision with the Romans, 
the Huns, us already reluted, hiul waged a 
sanguinary war with the Visigoths of the Danuta, 
who in the latter part of the fourth century were 
severely handled by their Tuioniun adversaries. 
In the “Nicbelungcn Lied” and the Norse Sagas, 
Attila is described as a warrior of almost super* 
natural qualities, whose power it was impossible to 
resist; and in later times he has generally boon 
represented us a prodigy of horror. Both his 
power and his wickedness, however, have been a 
good deal exaggerated. He was, indeed, terribly 
sNtii where his designs required the exhibition of 
such a quality ; but, when deciding causes from 
the judgment* scut, his jus tire was inflexible, and 
his juTsonal habits were marked by sobriety and 
self-restraint He succeeded to power in 434, 
when his father died, leaving two sons, himself 
and Bled a. Ancient legends affirm that an iron 
sword, worshipped by the Scythians as the god of 
war, was miraculously discovered by Attila, who, 
regarding this as a divine intimation that he alone 
wa* intended for the sovereignty, put his brother 
to death. It was not until seven years luter that 
he niud>- an attack on the Roman Empire, and 
even (tan the idea was suggested to him by 
Honoria. the sister of Valcntinian III., who hud 
been banished for immoral conduct. The Romans 
had already t«-sted the martial qualities of the 
Huns; fur Actius, the general of Placidia, was 
aided by 00,000 of the race in various military 
operations. Attila was treacherously invited across 
the Danuta in 441, and announced his approach 
by n proclamation, in which he dcscritad himself 
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ns “Attila, descendant of the great Nimrod; 
nurtured in Engaddi; by the grace of God, King 
of tlic Huns, the Goths, the Danes, ami the Medea : 
the Dread of the World." Thus Scythian warrior 
boasted that where his horse's hoof once struck the 
ground, the grass never grew' again; but his 
ferocity was certainly not equal to that of many 
other Oriental conquerors. The Illyrian provinces, 
however, suffered for years from the attacks of the 
barbarians and the Eastern Emperor, after a 
dastardly attempt to procure the assassination of 
Attila, which the latter generously forgave, at 
length obtained peace by ceiling to the Huns a large 
territory south of the Danube. This was in 449, 
and the following year saw the death of the 
Eastern Emperor, Theodosius II., who liad dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a brilliant war with the 
Persian king, Varanes V., and by the compilation 
of a great body of Roman law, issued in 43d under 
the title of "The Tbeodosinn Code." 

The Eastern Empire would probably have 
suffered from the renewed attacks of Attila, hud 
not the attention of the Hunnish chieftain been 
dmwn away towards the west. The Franks of the 
Lower Rhino had recently extended their power 
over Bclgic Gaul, anil, on the death of their king, 
Clodion, the succession was disputed l»y Ins two 
sons. The younger was supported by the Romans ; 
the elder sought aid from Attila, and the king of 
the Huns sot out, in 431, on a march of seven or 
eight hundred miles, at the head of a large force, 
which he divided into three bodies. His right 
Wing united with the Franks; his left attacked 
and discomfited the Burgundians ; while the centra 
moved towards the Loire, under the command of 
Attila himself. An adroit movement of Actius 
oompellod tho barbarian to abandon the siege of 
Orleans, when, retreating towards the Marne, he 
formed a junction with his wings, and took up 
a position near the modern Chalons, in the plains 
raMed by the Romans the Can,pi Catalaunici. 
Actms had for his ally Thcodoric. King of the 
Visigoths ; and men of Gothic race fought'on both 
sides in this deadly encounter. In the conn* of 
the battle, Theodoric was killed by a javelin ; but 
the command of the Visigoths was gallantly taken 
up by tho king’s son Thorismund, who routed the 
Ostrogoths of Attila. The position of the Hun 
was now so serious that he retired behind his 
entrenchments, and placed his wives and children 
on a largo pyre, which he was prepared to kindle 
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' leave the invader to retreat without any further 
attack. 

Attila made his way across the Alps U» 
Aquileia, which he took, and then, after ravaging 
Lombardy, evinced a ilispo.Mtion to open negotia¬ 
tions. Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome, was in 
432 charged with a mission to the conqueror, whom 
he found at his encampment on the Mincius, near 
the junction of that river with Lake Beiiacus. 
Attila listened with courtesy to the representations 
of the ecclesiastical aml»assudor, but did not ul. 
once relinquish his pluu of marching on Rome. At 
length, however, his mind was influenced by a 
superstitious dread of attacking so renowned a 
city; perhaps also by the knowledge that his 
soldiers had been enfeebled by the warmer climate 
of the south. One of the legends of the Roman 
Church is to the effect that the Apostles Pete r and 
Paul appeared before the haughty warrior, and 
menaced him with instant death if he rejected tie- 
proffered terms of their successor. In ,my case, 
an agreement was ultimately effected, and it was 
promised tlmt, ns the price of his withdrawal, 
Attila should receive the hand of the Princess 
Honoria, to obtain whom was one of the objects 
of his invasion. Before evacuating Italy, he 
threatened to return in still more terrible array if 
his bride were not delivered within the time 
stipulated. In the meanwhile, lie married another 
woman, and expired on the very night of his 
nuptials by the breaking of a blood-vessel. Tho 
death of this renowned chieftain took pluce in 453 , 
and his immense dominions fell to pieces imme¬ 
diately after. The German kingdoms of the 
Ostrogoths, the Gepidie, nnd tho Lombards, arose 
out of the ruins; but the Huns were still pre¬ 
dominant in the south-east of Europe. Tho year 
following the death of Attila, Actius was slain by 
Valentinian. who. forgetting his great services to 
the Empire, conceived a jealous hatred of oim 
whose popularity and influence hugely exceeded 
, own The intrigues of AiKius against Boniface, 
whom he ultimately slew, ore blots upon his 
character; but he was a man of conspicuous ability 
and courage, and both by his military genius and 
diplomatic skill delayed the extinction of the 
Western Empire for several years. 
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and Malamocco, were founded by the emigrants, 
ami from their subsequent incorporation Venue 
itself arose at a milch later date. It was to this 
movement of the northern Italians. ulioiit the year 
I’*-, that we must nserilw the commencement of 
one of the most celebrated cities in the modern 
world. The Venice of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance was a principal seat of commerce, of 
maritime enterprise, of naval |«ower, aiul of that 
ornate civilisation which displays itself in splendid 
architecture, in sumptuous living, ami in works of 
art. Attila knew not what he was doing when lie 
drove the cultured citizens of Aquilcia and the 
adjacent towns into a sandy ami inhospitable 
desert, where, if lie considered their case at all. lie 
might have supposed that they would perish. 

To much the same |M-riod must lie assigned the 
commencement of those events which gradually 
converted the ancient province of Britain into the 
modern kingdom of England. After the final 
retirement of the Romans, in I IS. the Britons 

managed their own affairs by the help of such 
exp •riencc as they had derived from a long subjee- 
li'Hi the most consummate rulers of the ancient 
world. In the fifth century, a very fair d«-gn-o of 
civilisation existed within the bounds of our island, 
from its southern shores to tin- more nortItem 
of tin- Roman walls. Londinium, Verulamiuui, 
C’niutiloduiiuin, and Eboracum. were cities of con¬ 
siderable prosperity and some splendour; so also 
was Rath, the Aqua; Solis of the Romans. The 
laud hail been ndecim d from much of the waste 
forest which at one time encumbered it. ami the 
Thames was a highway of commerce then, as it is 
now. |«eft to itself, the country was for a time 
governed by the clergy, the noble*, and the 
munieipal towns, and seems to have formeil a 
species of republic, or p. rhaps a federation of 
small commonwealths. Its military position, how- 
ever, was extremely weak, owing to two causes; 
lii-st, the withdrawal of large nunilM-rs of the 
population, who followed the usurper Constantine 
into Western Gaul, and helped to establish there 
the independent kingdom of Armorica; and, 
secondly, the impressment of a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the British youth for service in the Roman 
legions when they finally retired. 

The whole of the British population was now 
converted to Christianity, and theological questions 
engaged a gnat deal of attention. Pelagius, the 
celebrated opimnent of St. Augustine, was a Briton 
ot the West, whose n-al name is thought to have 
been Morgan; and his heresy (which consisted in 
denying the necessity of divine grace to the |«r- 
formanee of good a<lions, and in the assertion of 


a |*.vver in man himself to obtain eternal happiness 
by the practice of virtue) excited so great an agita¬ 
tion in this part of Europe that St. Germain, Bishop 
of Auxerre, twice visited our island, to oppose 
wliat III- regarded as a mischievous error. On the 
occasion of one of his visits, lie was present at a 
battle between the Britons and the Caledonians, 
and is said to have materially assisted the victory 
of the former by his war-cry of “ Hallelujah !" 
But. notwithstanding this teni|>orary discomtiture, 
the barlciriaus proved a greater danger to their 
neighbours than the metaphysics of Pelagianism. 
The civilized communities were wanting in energy 
ami martial spirit. and recoilid In-fore the hardy 
and ferocious tribes who again and again made 
their wav across the Roman walls, and devas¬ 
tated or seized the more fertile country to the 
south. About the year 44G, the Britons addressed 
a piteous ap|*i aI to Aetius for that assistance which 
they had l«cen accustomed to expect from the 
sometime mast-rs of the Western world. This 
humiliating document was entitled “The Groans 
of the Britons,' 1 and contained an undisguised con¬ 
fession of the inability of the people to protect 
themselves against their Northern enemies. It was 
here that the celebrated phrase occurred,—“The 
barbarians, on the one hand, drive us into the sea ; 
the M-n. on the other, drives us buck on the 
barbarians." 

The Romans were not in a position to render 
aid to their late subjects, and the Britons, in their 
extremity, turned to those Germanic races which 
had already eflccted sonic settlements on the eastern 
coast. The events of this period ore extremely 
obscure, for there are no coiitcin|M»ary records, and 
we have to d'-pcnd for our information on much 
later authors, who could do little else than repeat 
the I-'polar traditions. The picturesque story of 
Hcngist and llorsn. of Vortigem ami Rovvenu, is 
now generally regarded as fabulous, or at any rate 
as only partially true. Yet it cannot be questioned 
that in I \'J a body of foreigners from the northern 
|«*rt* “f Europe came over to Britain, by invita¬ 
tion of the people themselves, and landed on the 
south-eastern coast. The Germanic colonisers of 
onr island ultimately consisted of Saxons, Angles. 
Frisians, and Jutes—all of them branches of the 
I/»w German division of the Teutonic nice. Their 
places of abode were in Holstein, Schleswig, 
and Jutland ; but, even before their arrival in 
Britain these tribes went by tbc general name of 
the English people, although the term was more 
particularly applied to the inhabitants of Schleswig, 
whom the Latin writers called Angli. The first to 
arrive, in obedience to the call of the Britons, was 
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n laxly of Jutes and Frisians from Jutland, wIkk* 
leaden were Hengist and Horsa. They land.-d at 
Kbbafloct, then on the coast of tin- Isle of Thanet, 
hut now an inland spot, owing to the retirement of 
the sea. In combination with the Britons, they 
<leteated the Northern barbarians in a great engage¬ 
ment in Lincolnshire; but, after a while, quarrels 
arose between the Britons and their alii.**, which 
ultimately led to consequences very disastrous to 
the fonuer. The foreigners assume*I a dietatorial 
tone towards the natives, and large reinforcements 
of their countnnien arrived from time to time, in 
the hope of making a profitable settlement in tin- 
great island of the West. The Saxons, projierly 
so called, landed on the coast of Sussex in 477, 
under the leadership of their chieftain, Ella. The 
Alights did not appear until >VJ7 : but from that 
time forward the Britons had to struggle, not 
uicrciy for predominance, but for existence. 
Although we are accustomed to s|«eak of the Saxon 
colonisation of England, the Angles were by fur 
the most important of those Teutonic tribes which 
so powerfully affected the population of our 
country. They came over, indeed, in such large 
numbers that, according to Bede, who wrote in 
I he soventh and eighth centuries, their'original 
domain, which was south of Jutland, and which 
ho calls Anglia, hud remained waste ever since. 
But the further progress of the Germanic tril.es in 
Britain, and the gradual subjugation of the <>arlier 
nice after a prolonged and desperate struggle, 
Wlong to a later period of history, ami must be 
treated in a subsequent Chapter. 

Returning to Gaul, we find Theodoric II,, king 
of the Visigoths in that country, assassinated in 
1GG by his brother Euric, who, crossing the 
Pyrenees at the head of a Urge army, subdued the 
greater part of Spain. Whatever his crimes, 
Euric was a warrior of great valour and capacity, 
and ho reduced nearly the whole of Gaul. Odoacer, 
who completed the min of the Western Empire, 
and erected the Kingdom of Italy in its stead. 
Nought his friendship, and resigned to him all 
the Roman possessions beyond the Alps. The con¬ 
duct of Odoacer was, indeed, marked by greater 
generosity than was usual among the barbarian 
warriors of that time. Ho spare.! the life of the 
last Western Emperor, Augustulus, though the 
ordinary practice of those lawless days would 
doubtless have justified him in taking it; and, on 
dismissing him from the Imperial palace at Ravenna, 
he fixed his annual allowance at six thousand 
puces of gold, and assigned the castle of Lncnllus, 
•n Campania, as the place of his retirement While 
Ntill a very young man, Odoacer heard a prophecy 


0 

of his future greatness, which doubtless influenced 
his after life. Before setting “tit for Italy, it 
is said that lie visited the hermit St Severinus, 
dwelling in the valley of the Noric Alps, and 
was by him encouraged with the assurance of 
victory. His reign was characterised by vigour and 
wisdom. In 483- seven years after the fall of the 
Empire—he restored the ('onxulsliip of the West, 
and Italy was so well protect'd by his arms that 
for several years the surrounding barbarians did 
not venture to renew their attacks. Tim ta.sk of 
governing was one of extreme difficulty; for a 
long scries of troubles had brought the land into 
a condition of the utmost wretchedness. The 
imputation was reduced, Imtli in numbers and 
in spirit; many of the cities wen- in ruins ; much 
of the land was desolate; and, as the usual 
supply of corn from Egypt and Northern Africa 
was no longer forthcoming, tlu* people often 
suffered from fuinine, as well as from pesfijence. 
Himself an Arian, Odoacer acted with impar 
tiality towards his religious op|>onentft ; ami it is 

doubtless a true ... Gibbon that the 

silence of the Catholics (a s the more orthodox 
Christians were called) is a sufficient testimony to 
the protection they enjoyed. 

Euric, the king of the Gallic Visigoths, died 
in 483, leaving behind him an only son, Alaric, 
who was at that time un infant. The premature 
decease of Euric, and the absence of an efficient 
successor, were attended by memorable results. 'Hie 
Franks had already established themselves in the 
north eastern parts of Gaul, but up to the present 
time were divided into two principal bodies, one of 
which—the Salian tribe—was situated in the 
island of the Batavians, and in the dioceses of 
Toumay and Arras, while the members of tho 
other community were established in Bclgic Gaul, 
along the lines of the Scheldt, the Meuse, the 
Moselle, and the Rhine. The possessions of the 
latter were shored by several kings belonging to 
the Merovingian race, descended from Mcrovius, 
the prince who was supported by the Romans in 
their contest with Attila. At the death of Euric, 
the reigning king of the Salian Franks was a 
youth of twenty, named Clovis (also one of the 
Merovingian line), who had succeeded his father 
Childeric five yeara before- His dominions were 
small, and his warriors inconsiderable in number • 
but Ins energy and military genius soon assorted 
themselves. He overthrew a body of Romanised 
Gauls near Soissons, and took possession of the 
whole country between the Somme and the Loire. 
He next conquered the Alemauni. who occupied 
both banks of the Middle Rhine, and in 496 
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liiipn >priat<-d .heir territory. Clo%is («1kkp tnie ' 
Frankish name was Chlodwig) hud married a (Tiris- 
ti.in princess. Clotilda. daughter of a Burgundian 
sovereign. She used her influence for the con¬ 
version of her huslvtlld, and the dcrircd event is said 
to have Irs-ii brought id-»ut by one of those incidents 
which an* repeated with suspicious frci|uency in 
the annals of tile Middle Ages. In a kittle with 
the Aleiuaniii at 'I'olbiae. near Cologne. Clovis, 
l *»‘ii>- hard-pressetl, oil'ered to Uvome a Christian if 
the victory were his. The Aleiuaniii were routed, 
and Clovis was baptised, with some thousands of 
bis army. It was to the orthodox section of the 
Christian world that Clovis allied himself, and he 
was accordingly saluted by Anastasias, Bishop of 
Koine, as "the Most Christian King.” a term of 
honour which has ever since l»-longcd to the 
sovereigns of France. The princes of the West 
were mostly Ariuns. and Aiutstasius not uunatu- 
r, Hy |*hw»-d all the greater value on the unimpeocli- 
alile Catholicity of the new convert. 

Renewing his warlike enterprises with fivsh 
energy, Clovis conquered the Aniioricans, ami in 
Mm> gained a great victory over the Burgundians, 
whose territory was situated towards the south of 
C.ml. The successful Frank then advanced against 
the Visigoths, whom In* overthrew at the battle of 
Poitiers, in .*>07. In this encounter, the Visigothic 
king. Aluric. was slain by Clovis himself; hut the 
|->oph- Were allowed to retain a narrow tract of 
coast from the Rhone to the Pyrenees. The Urge 
and fertile province of AquiUnia was now united 
«o the kingiloin of Clovis, and from this time the 
monarchy of France, as distinguished from the 
Homan province of Haul. may be considered as 
established. The military jwwer of Clovis was 1 
indeed so universally recognised that, in *»lu. 
Annstasiiis, Kmpcror of the East, U-stowed on him 
fhe honour of the Roman Consulship. The Visi¬ 
goths, humbled in Caul, indemnified tln-msel ves by j 
a series of compiests in Spuin. wln-re they con- 
finued to rule until defeated by the Ssncnu at 
«he Ix-ginning of the eighth century. In the latter 
|«irt of his life, Clovis took up Ids residence at 
Paris (formerly called Lutctia). when- lie died in 
'•II. 11 is great design of uniting the whole of 

Caul into a single kingdom, under the rule of the 
Franks wa» for a time defeated by bis own 
division of bis dominions among tin- f.*ir sons 
whom lie left. But the end was ultimately 
attained, though Hot without consideraMc Mood- 
shed and disturluncc. 

While these events were progressing in the 
\N est, tin- dominion of the East pursued an oiixun- 
C<U‘-er uml'-r the Kui|*-rors Mar. ian. L.-o I.. Lm 1I.. 


Z«-no. and Anastasias I. During the earlier part 
Ot the time, the pn»s|H-rity of Italy was developed 
by the genius and prudence of Odoacer; but in 
PJO that able prince was attacked by an enemy 
who proved stronger than himself. This was 
Tlnsalorie the Ostrogoth, a warrior descended from 
the royal line of the Amali, and Iwirn near Vienna 
in 4His father was Thcodimir, who, with his 
two bi-others, ruler I in Puiinonia ; Imt Theodoric 
liad In-en brought up at Constantiuople, where he 
was traimsl in warlike exercises, uml derived some 
general idea-, of |M»licy, though his mind always 
remained untutored in literature and science. He 
returned to the Ostrogoths at the age of eighteen, 
"'hen his father had In-come sole king of that- 
|n*op!e. The poveitv of the nation was then so ex¬ 
treme that a piratical expedition was made against 
the Eastern Empire; but the invaders ultimately 
contented to In- bought oil' by a gift of lands and 
money, coupled with the condition that they should 
defend tin- Lower Da mi In- from all attacks. On 
his father’s death, in 470, Theodoric succeeded to 
the throne. For some time lie gave his support to 
tin- Eastern Emperor, Zeno; hut, when his people 
wen- hard-pressed by their ever-recurring neces¬ 
sities. the frontiers of the Empire were devastated 
by their hordes. A precarious existence of this 
kind was unsatisfactory to a man like Theodoric, 
and he therefore prn|>os<-d to the Byzantine 
monarch that he should march against Odoacer, 
and restore Italy to the Roman Empire. Alias- 
tasius was delighted to get rid of such dangerous 
enemies, ami an agreement was drawn up. which, 
with an intentional vagueness, left it doubtful 
whether Theodoric should net ns the lieutenant of 
the Eastern Em|>eror. or reign as an independent, 
though friendly, iiionnrch. 

The numerous attractions of Italy, whether ns 
regarded its wealth, the U-auty of its scenery, the 
charm of its climate, nr the splendour of its 
renown, were familiar to the half-starved ami 
m-arly barbarous Ostrogoths. The war was highly 
|iopular, and the whole people, including women, 
children, and aged |»orsoiis, set out. accompanied 
by a multitude of waggons, carrying such house¬ 
hold goods as they possessed. Their march, which 
commenced in the depth of winter, extended over 
seven hundn-d miles, and entailed great hardships 
oil the levs robust. Theodoric, however, pressed 
on, cn-si-d |he Julian Alps, and entered the sunny 
l- niiiNiila of the South. There he was encountered 
by Odoacer, who, after sustaining three defeats, in 
IS9 and 490, shut himself up in Ravenna. The 
|K>sitioii of that city was remarkably strong, and 
the Italian king, during a siege of nearly three 
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yeai-s, made repeated sullies hom the walls, which 
spread dismay into the heart of the Oothic camp. 
At length, that which could not In- accomplish**! 
hy the arms of Theodoric was brought about l*v 
the pressure of famine. Odoacer listened to tin- 
piteous appeals of the citizens, and c-nipoweml the 
Bishop of Ravenna to negotiate a peace. The 
vanquisher of the Western Empire consent**! to 
yield up half his kingdom to the successful Ostro¬ 
goth, but a few days later was treacherously slain 
at a banquet. Thus, iu 493, Theodoric became 
master of Italy, though at the price of a crime 
which it can hardly l>e doubted that ho sanctioned, 
if he did not actually carry it out with his own 
hand. 

It seems strangely inconsistent with this detest¬ 
able deed that the reign of Theodoric, which lasted 
thirty-three years—viz., from 193 to 526—was 
marked by justice and humanity, and by a degree 
of considerate wisdom which conliiuusl the reviving 
prosperity of Italy. Tin* conqueror, indeed, as¬ 
signed a third part of the land to liis soldiers ; but 
lie was undoubtedly bound to make provision for 
those who had accompanied him on a dangerous 
expedition, and it may be that an infusion of the 
vigorous Oothic blood into the effete Italian popu¬ 
lation was n Itrncfit to the latter. The barbarian 
settlers received their lands on strictly feudal 
terms. They were to hold themselves nt all times 
ready to follow, their sovereign to the Held of 
l*attlc, and the peninsula was divided into several 
quarters, which were governed nt'ter the fashion of 
a camp. The Ostrogotlis of Italy soon multiplied 
into a liody of two hundred thousand men, 
who, while preserving their northern speech and 
martial prowess, acquired, after a while, some 
tincture of tin- elegant civilisation which still 
existed among the |»eople they had subdued. The 
native Italians were ruled in a spirit of fairness 
and moderation, and every freeman enjoyed the 
protection of the laws. The practices of judicial 
combat and private revenge, which had been com¬ 
mon among the victors, were steadily restrained by 
Theodoric ; and, while the Goths were maintained 
in a state of efficiency as warriors, the Italians 
were employed in those arts of peace for which 
they were |»eculiarly adapted. 

The position of Theodoric was speedily recog¬ 
nised hy all the other sovereigns of Western Europe; 
and the Italian prince, through the various member* 
of his family, contracted matrimonial alliances 
with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians. 
llhastia, Koricnm, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, were 
brought under a regular government; but the 


Emperor Anastnsius viewed with jealousy the tin- 
o.\|**-ted succ<*ss of an enterprise which In- had 
at tint encouraged. He mode war against one 
of the allies of Theodoric, and underwent a 
crushing reverse iu Four years later, In- 

despatched two hundred ships to plunder tin- 
coasts of Calabria and Apulia, ami tin- eitv **f 
Tarentum suffered much from this unjust assault. 
Warned of his danger, Theodoric built a 1l«*-t of 
one thousand light vessels with extraordinary 
quickness, and their ap|»earancc near the scene of 
attack probably hastened the dejwrture of the 
Byzantine shi|*x. Peace was re-established >«»mi 
after, and Theodoric was regarded as tin- arbiter 
of the West When Clovis overthrew tin- king of 
tin- Gallic Visigoths who was a relation of the 
Italian king, the latter protect-d his family and 
adherents, and by tin- firmness of liis bearing 
placed some bounds on the ambition of tin- \icto- 
rious Frank. At a somewhat lutcr |*eriod, an 
inroad of the Burgundians was repelled, while, by 
the com|Ucst of Arles and Marseilles, Theodoric 
establish**! a comiiiuiiicutiun with the Visigoths »»f 
those parts. Tin- supremacy of Tlnsjdorie WON 
gladly acknowledge*! by all the Gothic communities 
of Europe, and his authority was undisputed, not 
merely in Italy, but iu tin- southern part of Gaul, 
in Spain, and in the vicinity of the Danube. To n 
considerable extent, though not in terms, the 
Wcatem Empire won revived by this valiant 
Gttrogoili, whose nceptre nmintnined peace over 
a region which exlemhsl from Pannouiu to the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

“The life of Theodoric,” observes Gibbon, 
“ represents the rare ami meritorious example of a 
barbarian who shoatliod his sword iu the pride of 
victory and the vigour of his age. A reign of 
thirty-three years was consecrated to the duties »t 
civil government, and the hostilities in which lu* 
was sometimes involved were speedily terminated 
by the conduct of his lieutenants, tho discipline of 
his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by the 
terror of his name." His wars, after the conquest 
of Italy, were chiefly ware of self-defence, and lie 
apjicars to have been sincerely desirous of perpetu¬ 
ating a friendly understanding with the Eastern 
Empire, to which he paid a certain verbal deference, 
as to a realm possessed of more ancient and au¬ 
thentic |K»\vers than his own. From his royal 
capital of Ravenna, Theodoric ruled his vast do- 
minions with the established machinery of the 
Empire to which lie had in fact .succeeded. For 
judicial and administrative pui|*oses, Italy was 
divided into fifteen regions, where the principles 
and the forms of Roman jurisprudence were pre- 
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magnificence which he everywhere beheld. To his 
great credit, he appointed an ollicrr to protect those 
works of art- and antiquity, and by various edicts 
shielded the •monuments of Rome from the ill- 
usage of Roman citizens themselves. The public 
games of an earlier day were still celebrated, though 
in mollified and less sumptuous forms. The Gothic 
sovereign witnessed these celebrations with an alla- 
bility which charmed the people; and the Senate 
and nobles were treated in a spirit of graceful flat¬ 
tery, not unbecoming one who by force of arms 
had succeeded to the greatest realm of the ancient 
world. Yet Theodoric refrained from transferrin*' 

n 

the seat of his government from Ravenna to the 
city of the CVesars. Whenever his kingdom was 
threatened from tho north, he removed Iils court to 
Verona, where he built himself a palace in a some¬ 
what barbaric style ; and here, as in other cities, 
ho erected a large number of churches, aqueducts, 
baths, and splendid residences. In those golden 
years of safety and lil<cral rule, Italy became once 
more the most prosperous country in the world. 
Riches increased with reviving commerce; agri- 
culture was pursued with extraordinary sucre*.; 
now mines were worked, and the Pontine and other 
marches "’ere drained and cultivated. Such was 
the sense of security that the gates of the cities 
wore never shut, even by night; such was the 
honesty of the people, or the fear inspired by good 
laws vigorously enforced, that a purac of gold, 
according to tho |>opulur belief, might have been 
left unguarded in the fields, without any fear of its 
misappropriation. 

Tho religious tolerance of Theodoric equalled tho 
jnstico of his secular administration. Ho was him¬ 
self an Arum; but the professors of the Catholic 
view, who formed tho immense majority in his 
Italian dominions, were treated with respect and 
fainir&s. The Gothic sovereign, however, admitted 
no undue encroachments on his power. Ho asserted 
his supremacy over tho Church, and the claim was 
acknowledged. When , dispute aroso 
Symumcbus ami Laurent™, as t„ ,.|„ ch lul(l ^ 
eicctol u, the Rom.,, See, both claimant, appeared 
bcfo,e Theodone, in obedience to hi, summoned 
Jt wa, by In, edict tha, the dispute was 
by the choice of Syn,mad.ua T1,o prereili,,.. 

character o tbu, powerful monarch', rule sres ,i„ 
gularly ered,table to one whose bird, and .mining 


might easily have led to very difleivnt results. 
Uut there were shadows on the n-igu of Theodoric; 

and, equitable as the king usually was he .. 

times gave way to attacks of fury or suspicion. 11 is 
soldiers, moreover, could not entirely d«div«*r them- 
wives from the violence which was natural to their 
barbarian natures; and the wealthy Jews of Italy 
were ex|M»ed to the fanaticism and cupidity of the 
Italian populace. Tho excesses of bigotry were, 
indeed, restrained and punished by the Gothic 
sovereign; but the- unfortunate result was, that in 
the latter years of his life he Ixi'uinc widely un¬ 
popular. He grew suspicious uml morose, and 
resorted to the precaution of disarming the native 
Italians. These troubles were followeil by a mis¬ 
understanding with the Eastern Empire. Theodoric 
required that the Ariaiis in that dominion should 
I*« treated with the same fairness which he Imd 
himself shown to the Catholics; and, on this Ix-iiig 
refused, he prepared a mandate, to prohibit, after 
n certain |**riod, the exerciso of the Orthodox wor¬ 
ship in Italy. One of the most painful incidents 
in the reign of Theodoric was that which terminated 
in the execution of the Senator Boethius, and of 
his father in law, Symmachus. The former was a 
man of great literary genius and erudition, whose 
, mime is familiar to ux at the present day as the 
author of an ethical work entitled "The Cuiisoln- 
; tion of Philosophy." Bofcthius was suspected by 
the king of intriguing with tho Eastern Eui| ror 
for an invasion of Italy. He was accordingly 
imprisoned in 522, and wroto his philosophical 
work during this enforced seclusion. His execution, 
in 524, occurred under circumstances of great 
barbarity; and in the following year Symmachus 
was taken in chains from Rome to Ravenna, 
«uul put to death, in spite of his age, and his 
probable innocence of any design against the king. 
Theodone was soon afterwards tormented with 
j ren,orso hh cruelty, and, falling into a fever, 
confessed to his physician his rqmttmieo for the 
t murders of which he had been guilty. He expired 
in .._G, and, as he left behind him no male issue 
Athalanc, the son of his daughter, nominally sue’ 

. ceded him on the throne of Italy, and Amaluric, 
another of his relations, became King of the Visi- 
? ™ of t»»e groat chieftain were 

, 08ed . in a porphyry uni, which may even yet 

• * swn ,n thc waU of castle of Ravenna. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tin: WARS OF JUSTINIAN. 

Ki.j'ii ,1 Justin I <t» • on.i.iiitii:o|.!e—K«»ncili-ti.»H ktwm tl«* Gicck ami I-atin ChurcliM—War with I'cnU—Dtastrou* 
K*rtliquak< I*..tli vi JiHlin-.VuMM«l Jiutiaiati I .—The bn|«nt Theodora—Su]>|>rcstiou of tho School* of Athens— 
and hi* Friend*—Dixonimuance of the Koin-.n C o — l « bi|» Faction* of the Circui—'The Nika Sedition at Con- 
•tantino|ilo Kcbuihlin^ of the Cathedral of St Sophia-Other I'uhlic Work* of Justinian-SulL-ring* of the People—'War- 
with lVr»ia. and Prohvtion of the Fron I xr—Declaration of Hostilities a;ain>t the Vandal* of Africa—Early Life of llcli- 
sunn* —Hi* Rapid Svccoei in the Vicinity of Carthage lMcat of Gcliiner. the Vaiidalic King The Triumph of Beliinriu* 
—lie).it ions of the Spamth Vi.i-oth* with the Eastern Empire Tin- O.trogoth* in Africa—The Kingdom of Italy under 
Aniala*ontha Inva-ion of Italy by Reti*nriu»—Coodnsioa of a Truce, and Subsequent Renewal of the War—Belisariu* JU- 
rieged in Home by the Goth.-Defeat of the Latter, and Retitement within tl:e Walls of Ravenna— Invasion of Italy by the 
Frank* Admission of llelisarius to Ravenna—Hie Return to Constantinople, and Cenerul Popularity—Invasion of Syria 
by Cho.ro. . 1. of Persia-SucceWul Measure* of Bduarius—War in the Caucasus —Antagonism of the Empress Theodora to 
Iteliuriu* Misfortune* of the Eastern Empire m Northern Africa and Italy Rapid Conquests of the Gothic King, Totila— 
Relisariiu again in Italy Rome Taken by the Gotht-Sjh*e<pient Occupation by Ildisarius -Recall of the Eastern 
Commander. 

Koi: some years after tin* fall of tlw Western depee to have commenced before the diadem was 

Empire, and tin- existence of the Eastern as an actually placed ii|>on his head ; yet the events of 

entirely separate dominion, the career of the latter the period from MR to 527 must Ih“ associated 

was not distinguished by any notable events, or by with the name of .lustin 1., who was at least the 

the services of any remarkable genius. But we nominal sovereign. 

an* now approaching a time when the sceptre of Justin is described as, for tho most |wrt, an 
the East was wielded by a monarch of great ability honest and well-meaning man, though so grossly 
and influence, who, for a large part of the sixth illiterate as to be ignorant (like Theodorie, the 
Christian century, made Constantinople the fore- compo-ror of Italy) of the very ulphabeL Blit then* 
most city of the world. The origin of Justinian are mu no grave shadows on his character and reign 
was extremely humble; but his advent to |»wer —shadows which fall equally on his nephew and 
was preceded by the elevation of his maternal adviser. A (Sot hie chief tain named Vitalian, who 
uncle, Ju.itin, a native of the wild and larbuom had revolted against Anastatins, and who still coin- 
country of Dardania, afterwards included in Dacia, mandv<l a powerful army, was treacherously invited 
and now forming port of Bulgaria. Some time in to a lunquet at the Imperial palace, and then* 
the second half of the fifth century, Justin, in com- slain. A severe |s*rsecution of the Arians forms 
pony with two other peasants of tin* same village, set another blot on the rule of Justin; but against 
out on foot for Constantinople, with the intention this should Ik? set his attempt to effect a. reconcilin- 
of enlisting in the Imperial army. Their strength tion between the (Ireoic and Latin Churches. The 
and height rrcoinmcmh*d them to tho reigning of Rome was gradually acquiring a position of 

Emperor, Leo |„ who enrolled them among his great iiii|*ortnnce, and assuming to itself an inllu- 
guards. Rising to wealth and honour under the eno* over the West, which was ultimately equal to 
rule of Leo II., Zeno, and Anastasias, Justin was, that of the Empire destroyed by Odoaccr. For » 
in -OlH.on the death of the last-named sovereign, military and political, it was substituting a spiritual 
elected by the soldiers to the supreme position, dominion; but the steps by which this result was 

lie was at that time sixty-eight years old, ami not accomplished an* not very easy to trace. I lie 

at all fitted, by education or training, for the duties earlier Bishops of Rome were called by that title, 
of an Einjieror. He therefore relied for the and no other. They professed to derive their 
despatch of oiKcial business on the Qua*stoc Pro- |«,w.-r from the Apostle Peter, to whom Jesus 

fills, and lie was also much iullociiced by his Christ himself had delivered “the keys of the 

nephew Justinian, who, when his uncle ascended kingdom of lieaviii.” with |«ower to bind and loose 
the throne, was about live-and thirty years of age. according as he | .leased.• From Peter, when lie 
He too had l*-eii liorn in the humblest ranks of was at Rome (if lie was ever there at nil), the 
labour, near Surdica (now Sophia); but his for- mysterious commission, it was alleged, passed to 
turn’s bettdisl with those of his r.-lative, and lie Linus, a native of Etruria, who died ill 08, and 
received a literary education at Constantinoph-. 
llis power as a iiionarch may I*? said in some 


• Matthew, xvi. If. 
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from whom it was regularly transmitted to all suc¬ 
ceeding iiicumltents. The Greek Church is said to 
have hecn founded by the Evangelist Mark, at 
Alexandria, nhout the year GO: if was ruled l»v « 
number of Patriarchs, the princi|«d of whom was 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. The chronology 
of the early Roman Bishops is very ol«scurv. and 
there is but little to relate of those who filled the 
chair down to the time which now engages our 
attention. At the Council of Nine*, in 325, it 
was decreed that the Uisliop of Koine should Ik- 
Primate over all the religious bodii-s of thus*- pro¬ 
vinces which in civil matters wore subject to the 
Vicarius Urhis, or Imperial Vicar of Rome. The 
division of the Empire after the death of Constan¬ 
tine tended to increase the separation of the Western 
and Eastern Churches which had already begun, 
and which resulted, not unnaturally, from differ¬ 
ences of race, of tradition, of language, and of 
metaphysical ideas; yet the two must still be 
regarded as in some res|K-etn one Christian com¬ 
munity, the final and complete division not occurring 
until the ninth century. When the Western Empire 
succumbed to tho Goths the power of the Roman 
Bishops increased with the diminution of all other 
authority. As yet, however, they were not cdled 
Po|>es, nor were they temporal sovereigns, but 
simply spiritual overseers, elected by the clergy and 
laity. The claim to exercise jurisdiction over kings 
and commonwealths was not made until a much 
later age ; but in tho time of the Emperor Justin the 
See of Rome was sufficiently strong to render an 
understanding desirable, and this was brought al»out 
in 519, when mutual concessions established a 
degree of harmony which had long been wanting. 

It was the policy of Justin to stand well with 
Italy, and in 523 he resigned to Theodoric the 
right of appointing Consuls at Rome, which his 
predecessors at Constantinople had for some time 
past claimed for themselves. His great opponent 
was Persia, with which powerful monarchy Anasta- 
tius had waged nn inglorious war, and which Justin 
now found himself obliged once more to encounter. 
No groat success, however, distinguished his reign, 
and m 525 the Empire was visited by a tremendous 
calamity. An earthquake laid Kdcssa, Pon.pei- 
opolis, Corinth, ami Dyrrachium in ruin*, and 
completely destroyed Antioch. Justin was so much 
afflicted by these misfortunes that he throw aside 
his Imperial robes, put on sackcloth, and sought to 
propitiate the Deity by fasting and prayer. He 
also devoted laigo sums to the relief of the sufferers, 
and ,n this way added to his popularity as his rein 
drew to a close. Shortly afterwards, he fell into a 
state of physical and mental weakness, and in the 
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spring of 527 made his nephew Emperor with him¬ 
self. His death ensued about four months later, 
after a reign of nine years. 

One of the first acts of Justinian, on receiving 
the crown from his uncle, was to marry the cole- 
I rated Theodora, who hull previously lived with 
him as his mistress. Theodora was the daughter 
of a certain Acacias, who hud the rare of the wild 
Is-asts exhibited in the Constuntinopolitan arena. 
In her youth she performed buflbonisli parts in the 
theatre, and gave herself up to a life of venal pro¬ 
fligacy. Justinian was attracted by her beauty and 
spirit, and, after an irregular connection, resolved 
that she should enjoy the dignity of Empress. To 
this union there were several obstacles. Tin- 
mother of Justinian, and the wife of his uiirle, 
were strongly op|*ix*-d to such u match, and the 
death of the former is said to have Ih-cii hastened 
by the determination of her son to wed Theodora. 
But a further difficulty presented itself in theslm|K- 
of a Roman law which prohibited the marriage of a 
Senator with any woman of servile origin, or who 
bad followed the tlieatrical profession. The law 
was set aside by n sp«-viul edict of JlistiIlian, and 
Theodora U-,aim- the Imperial consort. Her Iiuh- 
laud even insisted on making her joint sovereign 
with himself in the actuul government of the Empire; 
and some of the worst features of the ensuing reign 
were due to her advice and influence. As regards 
her moral charactor, however, we should bear in 
mind that the chief e\ idcucc to her discredit is in 


uie Aiiccuotu, or secret history of the court of 
Justinian, written by Procopius-.on author who 
has Icon suspected of exaggeration, and who cer¬ 
tainly varied the tone of his works according to 
his convenience or his interest*. Still, it cannot Ik- 
questioned that Theodora whs a woman of very 
indifferent diameter, ami that her advent to ]K>wer 
was in ninny ways a misfortune. 

In the course of his reign, Justinian suppn-n»-d 
tho schools of Athens and the Consulship of Rome. 
The once-celebratcd Academies of the Attic city 
hod declined from their original authority, and 
the Roman Consulship was simply a mockery of 
tliat power which at one time held so large a par- 
tion of the world in awe. Justinian acted from 
motives of jtoiicy which can bo readily understood ; 
yet one parts with regret from institutions which 
had formerly been so famous. The Athenian 
schools were closed in 529; the succession of 
S? Con5U 'f, “»«' Ml, when, without 

being actually forbidden, it woo allowed to lapse. 
The aboht.on of the Academies was directed 

Paganism ; for the 
schools which bad once listened to the wisdom of 
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J'lulo lOiuinued to the hut lo expound those 
ancient forms of religion which Plato. indeed, en¬ 
deavoured to spirituali-M*, hut which In* never 
denied. In consequence of Justinian's prohi- 
bitory edict, seven of the Athenian philosophers 
—of whom the most celebrated was Simplicius, the 
eotninentiitor on Aristotle, and a writer whose pun* 


Justinian, and boosted of their unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. The Emperor had the folly to givo Ills 
countenamx* to these turbulent sectaries, and even 
protected them against the legitimate consequences 
of their violent*. Thu blues frequently uttucked the 
gnt-ns at night, and slaughtered them with their 
|N>uiards. Not only did the former escape all 


and lofty morals may be svn refl«*ctcd in bis 
works—quitted the Eastern Km pin*, and went into 
Persia, but, lieing offendol by the intolerance of 
the Magi, soon retunutl. They jMss«tl tin* re¬ 
mainder of their days unmolested in Gnw : hut 
iliat they did not Im*coiiic tin* victims of bigotry is 
due solely to the nolde disposition of the Persian 
king, Chosroes, who, in a treaty of peace concluded 
about that time, expressly stipulated that Simplicius 
mid his friends should be exempted front the penal 
laws promulgated by Justinian against his Pagan 
subjects. The discontinuance of the Consulship was 
a necessary part of the Emperors d.-sign to subject 
Italy, and Home itself, to his dominion, and to re¬ 
establish, so far as it was puuible, the Empire of 
the earlier Cursors. Rut tin* Consulship was still 
sup|>oscd by the Roman people to retain its legal 
existence. From \ear to year they expect<-d its 
restoration, and successive princes flatten-d the 
|K>pular feeling by assuming the title of Consul at 
the beginning of their reigns. It was not until the 
time of the Eastern Emperor Leo VI., more than 


♦ 
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punishment for these outrages, but the greens, 
when they ivtnliated, were sent to execution, or 
driven into exile. Large numliera took refugo in 
woods and caverns, where they lived the lives of 
brigands, and from which they sallied forth to 
make irregular war upon society. 

A terrible outbreak of |>opular fury occurred in 
the middle of January, 532, when the green and 
blue factions cotne into collision, but subsequently 
united tlicir ranks against the authorities. Tho 
] tali ice of the Prefect was burned ; his officers wero 
massacred ; the prisons were broken open ; and tho 
metropolis found itself at the mercy of a horde of 
desperate miscreants. The forces of the mal¬ 
contents, recruited from liotli the factions, and 
strcngthciM'd by all tho thieves uml murderers 
in the city, became at last so formidable that 
pitched battles were fouglit in the streets with the 
army sent to ivstore order. The fury of tho 
populace wus presently increased by the act of sotno 
bailsman soldiers, who, whether intentionally 
or accidentally, assaulted the priests in their 


three hundred years after the death of Justinian, 


zealous endeavours to restrain tho conflict, and 


that the Roman Consulship was abolished by law. threw down the sacred relics interposed between 
Five yearn after the accession of the new Em- the combatants. Tho military were attacked with 

| H *.ror—viz., in 532—Constantinople was disturbed still greater violence, and retorted by throwing 

by an insurrection of a very serious character, tire-brand* against tho houses. Conflagrations 

arising from an extremely trivial cause. The com- now hurst out in several parts of the city, and the 

pi'titors in the chariot-races at Rome had been distiii- Cathedral of St. Sophia, tho Ratlts of Zeuxippur, 
gui.shell by four several colours—white, red, green, I and many other splendid buildings, fell a prey to 


and blue ; and the colours became, after a while, 
ihe distinctive symbols of certain violent factious 
who took up the contentions of the arena as if 
ilu-y had been matters of tlic gravest importance. 
These insane rivalries were transferred to Constan¬ 
tinople. Political, and even religious, ideas were 
associated with the representative tints, although 
• he connection with the hip|>odroine was never 
abandoned. All the principal cities of the Eastern 
Empire were disturbed from time to time by the 
sanguinary quarrels of heated partisans, and at 
length the evil acquired dimensions of the most 
alarming nature. The adherents of the green 
faction wore suspected of an attachment to the 
family of Auastusius, the predecessor of Justin, 
w hose soundness in the mutter of religious doctrine 
had liecn called in question. The sup|»orters of the 
blue division wen* devoted to the reigning Emperor, 


the flames. Thu wealthier citizens eseuped across 
the Rosphoms to the* shores of Asia; hut the 
terrible struggle continued for five days, and was 
at length terminated by the fall of two unpopular 
ministers. The rioters, however, were still far 
from content, and they conferred Imperial power 
on u nephew of the Emperor Ana.sto.xius. Justi¬ 
nian was preparing to fly, when the courage and 
resolution of Theodora restored him to a more 
manly frame of wind. Communications wero 
opened with the blues, who agreed to act with the 
veterans of the army against the members of the 
green faction, the chief supporters of the rival 
Emperor. That would-be potentate and his adhe¬ 
rents were assembled in the hippodrome, when 
they wen* suddenly attacked by two liodics of 
soldiers, who burst in from op|>ositc points. The 
result was a frightful carnage, in which it is said 
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that as many as thirty thousand persons were 
slain. The principal leaders of the insurrection were 
afterwards privately executed, and for several 
years the hippodrome was alondoncd as an ac¬ 
cursed place. From the watchword of the rioters 
—iViia (overcome)—this terrible convulsion is 
known to history as the Nika Sedition. 

Peace having been res to ml, Justinian undertook 
the reconstruction of St. Sophia, which had been 
destroyed once before, and which the Eai|M*ror 
now determined to rebuild on a scale of un¬ 
exampled splendour. The architect was Anthe¬ 
mius, a native of Tralles in Lydia, assisted by 
hidorus of Miletus; and the edifice was completed 
in about six years. Twenty yearn later, a portion 
of the dome was cast down hv an earthquake ; but 
the work was repaired by Justinian a little la-fore 
his death. This famous structure still exists*, 
though in the form of a Turkish mosque. It was 
contrived for strength and durability; hut the 
humble bricks composing the mass of the building 
were covered with marble, jasper, porphyry, and 
other valuable stones, extracted from the quarries 
of Asia Minor, of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and 
C»aul, and glowing with a variety of splendid 
tints, the combination of which produces a bril¬ 
liant effect, even at the present day. In the time 
of Justinian, and for many centuries after, a 
profusion of golden adornments gave additional 
lustre to the temple, and the vases and vestments 
used in the religious services blazed with the most 
costly jewels. The cupola of St. Sophia was a 
somewhat novel feature in edifices of this kind; 
hut the entire dimensions of the cathedral were 
considerably less than those of several churches in 
the west of Europe, and the style of the arelii- 
lecture is open to objections on the score of taste 
and dignity. Among the other great works of 
Justinian must Ik* reckoned the fortifications by 
winch he endeavoured to protect the northcrli 
|«m of Ins European Empire from the attacks of 
the barbarians, and the long walls bevond the 
Crimea, designed for the security of that peninsula. 
Had he ruled a more warlike population, these 
defences would not have been needed: as it was, 
they did little towards checking the inroads of 
men who possessed the strength of numbers and of 
valour. The poverty-stricken hordes of the North 
ivpcatedly poured down upon the richer lands of 
the South, and the villas and gardens of the 
wealthy were pdlagcd and burned within sight of 
the very walls of Constantinople. These circum- 
stonees created a vast amount of misery among 
the subjects of Justinian, while, at the same time 
° immense expenditure on military and ecclesi¬ 


astical works added seriously to the general laxa- 
. turn. The result was seen in widespread dis¬ 
content; ami this was incr.-ns.-d by flu- rapacity 
of the Pnetoriaii Prefect, John of ( 'apjmdoeia. w ho 
was deprived of his high |M>sition during the 
Nika riots, hut who, Is-ing afterwards restored to 
favour by the Eiujs-ror, Continued to oppress the 
people for more than ten years, until, hu\ ing ven¬ 
tured to op|Mise himself to Theodora, he met with 
; his linal overthrow. 

The wars of Justinian wen- numerous, ami 
some wen- ntteiuled by iui|K>rtuiil results. The 
tirst, which was with Persia, lusted nl«ul live 
years, and terminated in 533, after a manner 
highly discreditable to a great military Power. 
Justinian cuiiscnt.-d to buy a cessation of hostili 
ties at the price of 11,000 pounds' weight of gold. 
The arrangement tlu-n concluded wnsosteiitutioiislv 
entitled « the endless |K-nce " ; but the jealousy of 
the two Empires was not to Ik- assuaged by tliitler 
ing words. Peace had l*-en purchased once In-fon-, 
in the n-ign of Anustasius; yet war broke out 
again, after but few yearn. The fortilie.I cities 
protecting the Byzantine from the Persian Empire 
had for the mwt part fallen into ruins; but 
Anastasius founded u colony at the town of Dam, 
four days' journey from the Tigris—a |n.st which 
was afterwards strengthened by Justinian, and 
which for more than sixty years presented nn im 
pregnable barrier, in that quarter, to the ambition 
of the Oriental monarch. The safety of the East 
being thus for a while secured, Justinian formed a 
project for attaching to his own Empire the domi 
nions of Rome which had passed into the hands of 
the triumphant Goths and Vandal*. The Eastern 
Emperor affected to believe that those |wx*ossi..nK 
belonged of right to him. now thnt the Western 
Empire had cenw-d to exist : and he resolved, in 
the tirat instance, to invade the province of Africa, 
where the \ andals had established a powerful 
kingdom. His design was favoured by a revolu 
tion which had lately occurred in that sove- 
roignty. where Hildcrie. the reigning prince 
had iK-en deposed by Gelimer for favouring the 
Catholics at the expense of the Arums. Gelinur 
who acted on belmlf of the latter, throw Hildcrie 
into prison; but the misfortune of one who had 

shown himself the friend of Orthodoxy ... 

Juxunnu, with a pretext for attacking the Vomlnlie 
kin gdom.while the division of ,,orties incmised 
the probability of a successful issue. 

The general appointed to the command of the 
Imperml feme, was Belissrius. who had „l„,,dv 
distinguished himself in the Pc,si„„ warn, and i„ 
the suppression of the Nika tumults. If,, was „ 
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native of Uermanio, in Illyricuin — that province, their court; but Gelinier did not care to defend 

or assemblage of provinces which fumish.il so his capital Without waiting for attack, he Hcd 

many heroes to the declining fortunes of Rome. towanls the deserts of Xumidia, and began to 

He appears to have belonged to the peasant class, collect an army I tetter able to cope with hut 

though the meaning of Ins Sclavonic name— Mi- antagonist than any he at that time jiossessciL 

tzar, or White Prince—seems to denote an exalted He left behind him secret orders that HiMcric 

origin at some earlier |H*riod. Coming to Con- should lie assassinated ; but the accomplishment 

slant inople, he wu* ••nrolletl in the body-guard of this crime only n-nd.-ml it the more easy for 

of Prince Justinian. a* the Kmjieror Ju>tiu had Justinian to appropriate the Yandalic territory. 



JVSTIXIAX. ■■ Ik' Brili-k U.«« ) 


in his youth been a.lmittcd to that of L**o I. 
Ure.it de|M>ndeiice was placed upon his courage, 
acuteness and experience, and he was provided 
with an immense force, both military and marine. 
The Heel sailed from Constantinople in June, 533. 
ami east amhor at the promontory of Caput Vada. 
uboiil u hundred and fifty miles to the smith of 
Carthage. Tin* troops then udvancvd, without 
op|H*sitioii, t«» Deciiiiuro, when* the Vandals were 
defeated. From this point, a march of eight miles 
brought the invaders to Curtilage itself—a city 
built shortly after the time of Julius Ca-sar, 
and occupying almut the same sjiot as the more 
ancient and more famous uu-tr«.|->lis of the Punic 
comuioiiwealth. Here the Vandal kilims had fixed 


Having entered Northern Africa as the avowed 
friends of the legitimate king, the victors could 
not. save by a gross breach of faith, have seized 
his realm while lie himself still lived. They were 
under no such obligation to (lelinier; and. from 
that time forth. IMisirius rvgard.nl the Vandulic 
dominion :is belonging to his Imperial ninster. 

Tlie great cities cf l^cptis and .. and 

the small town of Sullectc, hud already declared 
their allegiance to the Eastern Kni|Hror, us the 
representative of that Power to which they had 
formerly l«*en subject ; and the conqueror 
entered Carthage itself at the head of his legions. 
The great majority of the people hailed his ap|H*ar- 
ame with transients «.f joy. The Vandals uloilO 
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were cast down ; but they nn-ivnl their lives from 
the conqueror, who protected the city from pillage. 
The foilitic.itions of < 'artliage had fallen into decay 
under the rule of tin* Imrlm-inns: and lielisariu* 
now caused them to l>c rentoniL Cel inter was 
shortly afterwards reinforced l»y his l.rother, who, 
having I wen previously desoatclie-1 to the conquest 


lieutenants of the chief commander. The Eastern 
Empire thus n-eeivi-d a large accession of territory, 
and at the -same time acquired a reputation for 
military |n»wer, such as, until then, it could hardly 
lave claimed. 

Measure* Were *|N-cdily taken for organising the 
secular government of these new provinces, and a 



tilt OLD WALL*, CONHAMINorH. 


of Sardinia, returned with a buJy of veterans. 
Tho king encaiii|xd in tho fields of Uulla, four 
days’ journey from Carthago ; and hero a great 
battle was fought, which ended in the entire defeat 
of tho Vandals. Thereupon, Celimer Ik-.I to the 
steep mountain of Pappua, near Hippo It.-gius, 
and Belisarius, having Axed his winter quartern at 
Carthage, sent a dcs,*tch to Justinian, informing 
hun that in tho space of three months he Imd 
conquered the whole province of Africa. T1 k* 
islands of Sardinia, Corsica, Majorca, Minorca, 
and 1 vi*., shortly afterwards surrendered to the 


syno.1 was assembled at Carthage, by which 
Emperor's edicts for the suppression of the Aril 
and other heretics were warmly approved. Me 
"hile, (ielimer was being blockaded on tho mouuti 
" here he had taken refuge ; but, in tho spring 
•»3I, having received assurances of safety, ho s 
rendered to one of the officers of Msarius, t 
general lnmsclf having by that time quitted Afri 
Hi* return to Constantinople had been haste., 

bj mjU "° us homo by some of t 

commanders, who affirmed that he had form 
a design .or establishing a kingdom of his own 
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the* former dominion of the Vandals. He therefore 
hastily sailed for Constantinople with his guards, 
his captives, and his treasures. The suspicions of 
Justinian were removed by the prompt arrival of 
the hero, and a splendid triumph rewarded his 
services. This was the tirst ceremonial of the 
hind which Constantinople had ever witnessed, and 
which, at Rome itself, had been reserved for the 
Kni)M a rors alone since the reign of TiU-rius. Among 
the interesting or splendid objects paraded before 
the people well- the sacred vessels of the Jewish 
Temple, whiMi had long la-fore lieen removed to 
Carthage, ami were now transmitted to the Chris¬ 
tian Church of Jerusalem. Geliiuer, clad in n 
purple rol»e. followed the procession with frequent 
repetitions of the wonls of .Solomon. |»ointing to 
the vanity of all earthly things; while Belisarius, 
as if hy Ins humbleness seeking to propitiate the 
jealousy of heaven, declined to ascend the triumplial 
car prepared for his reception, but marched on foot 
at the head of the soldiers who had helped him to 
his victory. The procession wound its wav from 
the pdive of Ih-lisnrius to the great enclosure of 
the hippodrome, where the illustrious general was 
received with jqiccial honours bv Justinian ami 
Theodora. He was declared Consul for the ensuing 
year. and. on the day of his inauguration, captive 
Vandals from Africa I tore his chair U|»on their 
shoulders. 

While the war in Africa was vet in progress. 
Gcliiner hud solicited aid of the Spanish Visigoths; 
hut his prayers were denied, and Spain shortly 
afterwards became the scene of a civil war. in 
which the weaker candidate signed a treaty of 
alliance with Justinian, and gave up various cities 
to the Imperial Hoops. It would np|>enr that 
these cessions were made simply as a guarantee for 
the repayment of any assistance which the court of 
Constantinople might furnish to the Spanish 
belligerent. Rut the [Jaws were retained for n 
period of seventy years, ranging from 550 to 620. 
and the people of the Western |<eninMila had 
reason to regret the hasty ambition which had 
cdh-d in a foreign power. Still more disastrous 
events occurred, at an earlier |**riod. in Italy. The 
princess Auinhifrida, a sister of Theodora- the «Ktro- 
goth, was murriisl to Thrasiinoml, the leigning 
king of the African Vandals. Tin- fortresses of 
l.ilyhamm, in Sicily, was made over to the Vandals, 
and Amalafrida "as accompanied to her new Inane 
by u thousand Gothic nobles, and five thousand 
soldiers of the same nationality, who assisted the 
Vandals in their wars with Mauritania. A senti¬ 
ment of mutual distrust afterwards arose Ix-twevn 
the two races of barbarians, l-arge iiiimU-ra of the 


Goths were siisjNcted of a conspiracy for overthrow¬ 
ing the Vandalic power,and Amalafrida,having been 
cast into prison, was soon afterwards put to death. 
These untoward events created so bitter a resent- 
nient among the remainder of the Goths that they 
hailed the arrival of Belisaritts with delight, and 
were gratified bv the conquest and capture of 
Gelimer. It docs not appear that they rendered any 
material assistance to the Byzantine commando ; 
but their friendliness counted for something, and 
they not unreasonably hoped that it would 1 h- 
rewarded by the surrender of Lilybnmni. 

When this expectation was made known to Bcli- 
sarins, he |N<remptorily refuted to recognise its 
validity, and threatened that, if any warlike opem- 
ti«*ns were commenced, he would re-annex the 
whole of Italy to the so-called Roman Empire of 
Constantinople. The Gothic kingdom of Italy was 
at that time administered by Amalasontlia, tin* 
daughter of Thcodoric. She had been married to 
a distant relation naimsl Kutharic, who diixl not 
long after his union, leaving a son, Atholarie, 
who. on the death of his grandfather, became the 
nominal king, while Amalnsontlm acted nx regent 
on his U'half. Italy at first pros|xrrd under her 
rule, and the golden days of Theodoric seemed for 
a time to have returned. Rut. as Atlialaric grew 
towards manhood, he resented the restraints to 
which he had previously submitted, and a stub- of 
animosity arose between him and his mother. 
Partisans were not slow to range them selves on 
both sides, and blood was shed in a contention 
which was fraught with danger for the State. 
Atlialaric died at the age of sixteen, from the 
effects of prematuiv intem|H-mnce. and his mother, 
who had now made herself generally disliked by a 
resort to despotic nKales of government, determined 
to retain poxwssiuii of the supreme power, in con¬ 
junction with her cousin Theodatiix. They as- 
cended the throne together; but it wax not long 
ere Tlieodalus caused the queen to lie imprisoned 
in u small island on one of the Italian lakes, when* 
in 555 she was strangled in a hath. 

Encouraged by his success in Africa, Justinian 
now resolved to follow a similar course in Italy. 
He pmehimed hiuiM-lf the avenger of Amalasontlia. 
declared war against Tlieod.atus, and despatched 
Rclisarius to Sicily, which submitted to his arms 
with scarcely the show of opjiosition. Ill the 
spring of 556. IMivirius crossed over to the main 
land, and advanced to Capua. Hen* for the lir.«t 
time In- met with an obstinate resistance, and 
might even have l«-cn foiled in his attempt to take 
the city, had not one of his soldiers discovered that 
nn entrance could lie effected through the dry 
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channel of an aqueduct. In tli«- course of tin* j 
night, four hundred of the Byzantine troops made i 
their way through this secret |wss:ige, and, issuing 
forth into the garden of a private house, hurst | 
unexpectedly on the sentinels, anil gave admission ' 
to tlieir comrades outside. The inhabitants were 
spared by Bolisarius, who generally exhibits! a 
spirit of forbearance, and the reduction of Capua 
was soon followed by that of Naples. All this 
while, Thcodatus had shown nothing hut pusilla¬ 
nimity and incompetence. The offended (ioths de¬ 
posed him from his position, and lie lied in terror 
along the Flaminiun Way, Imt was overtaken 
by n nobleman whom lie luid injured, ami who 
slew him as he cried for uiercv. A distinguished 
commander, named Vitiges, was elected to the 
vacant throne; but ho was compelled to signalise 
liis accession to power by making terms with the 
victorious enemy. The distant |K*»soxsions of the 
Goths were relimpiished, and Romo was left with 
n small garrison to the mercy of the invader. To 
the ancient race of thu Imperial city, the op|*or- 
tunity nppenred favourable for at once expelling 
the barbarians, and crushing the Ariunism which 
the Goths hud supported, but which was hateful to 
the true Italians. They proffered tlieir olh-guncc 
to Bolisarius, and, on the 10th of December, 336, 
the great metropolis of the Carrara passed under the 
jurisdiction of an Eastern Emperor. 

Tho agreement of the Gothic king with Boli- j 
surius had simply tho character of a truce, which 
was to terminate in the following spring. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in March, 537, Vitiges crossed the Tiber 
at tho head of 150,000 men, and laid siege to 
Koine. The army of Belisurius consisted of not more 
limn 5,000 soldiers; hut these wen? veterans, and 
he could also roly on the assistance of the people | 
themselves. The Byzantine commander lost no . 
time in improving the defences of the city. He ' 
repaired the walls, mode the inpicducta impassable 
(so that the accident by which In- had benefited at 
Capua should not be repeated to his disadvantage), 
drew a chain acroM the Tiber, and transfonned 
the Mole of Hadrian into a citadeL The last of 
these works entailed the injury of a grand and 
venerable monument. The sepulchre of Hadrian 
und the Antonines was encrusted with Parian 
marble, and decorated with a multitude of 
splendid statues. The etfigies of gods and heroes , 
were now dragged from their pedestals, aud Hun- 
on to the heads of the assailants in the ditch I 
lielow. The attack was prolonged over manv 
months, during which the besiegers lost an 
enormous number of their warriors: and when at , 
length Bellsarins received reinforcements from | 


Constantinople, Vitiges was compclli-d to r. treat. 
The att<-niiat«nl ranks of the Goths crossed the 
Milviaii Bridge in 338, but during tin? |*n*NUge of 
that narrow way wen- attack's! with the most dis¬ 
astrous elh^ct. Many were driven into tin? Tiber, 
and IMisarius pursued tin- tumultuous llight with 
n |«-at*tl und damaging blows. 

Struggling Lick to tin- northern parts of Italy, 
Vitig«-s shut himself up within the walls of jLitciilm, 
the hiirreuiidiug liiantli'-s of which made approach 
extremely dillicult to u hostile army. The whole of 
Italy submitted t«i tin- Eastern Kiii|>crur, hut, after 
some mouths, tin- Gotlis mx'ivril an une\|M-cled 
succour from ten thousund Burgundians, who 
crossed tin* Aljis, and joimsl the forces sent hy 
Vitiges to crush the revolt of Milan. That ini- 
jiortant city was taken after u prolonged siege, 
and, in the spring of 539, TlieodoU-rtof Austnisia 
—one of the kingdoms into which the dominions 
of Clovis had lawn divided after his death—entered 
Italy with un anny of 100,000 men. Neither tin* 
Imperialists nor tin* Gotlis knew on which side lie 

would declare himself, ami in ..vent lie attacked 

l*oth armies simultaneously. Koch lied liefore tin* 
terrible assault, und the surrounding country was 
h’ft in jNisMssinu of tin* Frankish hosts. But 
these were anon exposed to an enemy with whoso 
strength they hud not n-ekoiuxl, and whose attack* 
it was Ix-yond tlieir |siwer to repel. The land hud 
I •veil desolated by many mouths of savage warfare ; 
dysentery set in among the wurrinrs of Tlicodchcrt, 
and one-thinl of tlieir hosts wen* swept away. Ihdi- 
aannsnow interposed with suggestions of a compro- 
miM*, and the Franks were glad to re|ui>s the Alps 
into the country they had rashly ijuitted. Mean¬ 
while, Vitiges remained within the fortification* of 
Ravenna, and persistently refused to enter the 
held against the enemy, though his troops greatly 
exceeded thus.* of Ihlisnrius in number. His 
position was in vestal by the Byzantine general, 
who scrupled not to poison the wells of the 
surrounding country, nor to fire the granaries on 
which Ravenna de|iendcd. The jiosition of the 
city, however, was so strong that nothing short of 
starving out the people was likely to succeed ; hut 
Bolisarius hoped to effect this result by straining 
the laws of war to the utmost. The Goths, in¬ 
censed at the timidity of tlieir king, and fearing 
that they would Ik? reduced to extremities, offered 
to deliver the city to its assailant, on condition that 
he would forsake the Eastern Empire, and assume 
the position of an Italian sovereign. Bolisarius 
temporised with these prowls, and, without 
making any formal promise of acceptance, led the 
Goths to suppose that he was ready to adopt their 
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(.•nns. On an ap|H*inte»l clay, the gat«-s were 
opened to the* Eastern commander, who. without 
striking u Mow. enforc'd Ravenna as a conqueror 
in DecendHT. 539. The authority of Justinian 
was established in the talk'll city, and the young 
and vigorous among the Goths were enlisted in the 
service of the Emperor. 

Notwithstanding this bloodless victory, or per¬ 
haps in cousec|iieuce of his n*|MMted successes, 
Belisarius was again exposed to the malicious 
suggestions of secret enemies. Justinian gave 
sufficient credence to the accusations to recall 
his general from Italy, under the pretext that the 
remnant of the Gothic war no longer needed ability 
such as his, that the Eui|*eror was de>irous of 
rewarding his services, and that he alone- was 
capable of defending the East against the armies 
of Persia. Delisarius returned to Constantinople 
in 540, and at once attained the highest |>opularity, 
not merely by the brilliance of his achievements 
but also by the dignity of his appearance, the 
suavity of his manners, and the thoughtful licne- 
volence of his actions The discipline of his troops 
was so admirable that no one had to complain of 
the slightest injury, ami his private conduct was 
in all res|H*cts marked by the most rigid virtue-. 

The successes 0 f the Eastern Empire under the 
military leadership of Belisarius amused the jea¬ 
lousy of Persia. That country had for some years 
|last la-en ruled by the famous Chosroes I., other¬ 
wise called Nushirvan (“the noble soul"), who 
succeeded his father Cuhadcs, or Kol<ul, in Ml.• 
After the “endless pence" of 533, Chosroes gave 
strict attention to the internal state and military 
resources of his kingdom, that he might lie the 
lK-tter prepared, at some future time, to encounter 
the rival monarchy of Constantinople. The re¬ 
peated victories of ItelisariuH alarmed the Persian 
king, and. without any excuse but his own appre¬ 
hensions, lie marched into the heart of Syria (one 
of the Asiatic |>ossessionsof the Eastern Empire) in 
540. He met with absolutely no resistance from a 
people little fit toil for the rough exigencies of 
war, and, having received the submission of -i 
number of cities, which paid for their safety in 
gold or silver, he marched on Antioch, ami t.*>k it 
by assault. The buildings of that splendid but 
unfortunate capital were given to the Hame*, and 
Chosroes retired with a large number of prisoners. 
IIis success, though not of a very dignified order, 
induced him to form more extensive plans for en- 

• The Oriental form of tin- name Clam* i« The 

form generally accepted by Kngfeh writer. thnn-Ji a 
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larging his own power, and reducing that of his 
rival. He conceived a project for sacking Pales¬ 
tine and seizing Constantinople, and the prospects 
of the Eastern Empire ap|M-arod sufficiently grave 
to require the despatch of its greatest commander 
into Asia The mere pi-esenco of Belisarius on the 
l»onlets of Persia was sufficient to cause the retire¬ 
ment of Chosroes, and by 542 Syria had been 
delivered from its invaders without the hazard of a 
single battle. After the recall of Belisarius, how¬ 
ever, matters returned to their former state, and, 
in the war which ensued, fifteen Byzantine generals, 
successors to the invincible hero, were discomfited 
by a much smaller body of troops than that which 
they commanded. All might have been lost in 
that direction, had not the cities of I)nra and 
Edessa successfully resisted the assaults of the 
Persians. Some of the Oriental nationalities, 
moreover, returned to the allegiance they had for¬ 
saken, and the two sovereigns entered into an 
agreement which for a time n-atored tranquillity. 
But it was not long before a new war broke out in 
that region of Mount Caucasus which in nnciont 
times was known ns the Kingdom of Colchis, and 
which more recently had been subdued by the Lazi. 
These people wen- converted to Christianity in 522, 
and consequently sought tho alliance of the Em* 
peror Justin. Their treatment was different from 
what they had expected, and in resentment they 
offered their alleginnce to Chosroes. Very soon, 
however, they discovered that in taking this step 
they had committed a disastrous error. The Per¬ 
sians of the restored Empire had always been 
antagonistic to the Christians, and on several 
occasions hud jK-rsecuted them with severity. 
Fire-worship was forcibly introduced into the 
territory of the Lazi, and the unfortunate people 
once more sought protection at Constantinople. 
Justinian sent an army into Colchis, and the war 
was marked by a frequent alternation of success and 
defeat on the side of each belligerent. Hostilities 
lasted from 549 to 561, when Chosroes renounced 
his claim to the sovereignty of Colchis, and the 
Eastern Empire, in return, consented to make ail 
annual )>ayment of 30,900 pieces of gold. 

The recall of lh l s.rius, in 542, had been followed 
by some painful events. His wife Antonina, 
and the Empress Theodora, had intrigued against 
him, and on his return to Constantinople the 
hero was received with coldness and ingratitude, 
and with the imputation of grave, though inde¬ 
finite, charges. Theodora, however, ostentatiously 
informed him that she had listened to the in¬ 
tercession of Antonina, and had granted him his 
lift-, with permission to retain a portion of those 
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treasures which might justly liavc been forfeited 
to the State. It is said that Belisarius, who had 
exhibited an ignoble alarm before the receipt of 
this message, now gave wav to an equally dis¬ 
graceful transport of gratitude to his faithless wife 
and her friend the Empress. But the story as it 
stands is very difficult of ltelief, and it is evident 
that wo do not know all tho details, whether in 
favour of Belisarius or agaiust him. During the 
lVrsian war, a rumour gained circulation that 
Justinian was dead, and Belisarius was accusal of 
employing language unfavourable to the succession 
of Theodora. Even after the commutation of his 
sentence, lie was lined to the amount of £\ 20,000, 
and his popularity had now entirely disapprored. 
Subsequently, however, he was reappointed to the 
command in Italy, where the fortunes of the Empire 
had fallen to a low ebb ; and lie departed from 
Constantinople in 344, with the office of Master of 
tho Royal Stables. 

It was high time that something should lie done 
to redeem the credit of the Byzantine arms in tho 
West. The recent acquisitions of the Empire in 
Northern Africa had been temporarily lost, and 
were not redeemed till after many years of un¬ 
certain and tumultuous warfare. In the Italian 
peninsula, the Goths recovered their spirits with 
the departure of Belisarius, and soon found a 
leader of equal courage and ca|«city in Totila, the 
nephew of their late king, Vitiges. The energy of 
this new chief bort important fruits. The larger 
part of Italy submitted to his arms within a short 
1“ "od- He next blockaded Naples, which sur- 
■• ndcml when it became manifest that no force* 
would bo sent to its relief. The mare southern 
|”»rts of the peninsula were reduced with equal 
speed, and Totila then marched on Rome, which 
•stdl held out, as if distrustful of the future. From 
,W “P at Tib ^. or Tivoli, the Gothic king sent 
n message to the Senate and people of the Imperial 
city, exhorting them to compare the tyranny of the 

vl Of I,,, couutrymcn. His n.pru».„.a,i„n ! 
Vcr,, powerfully «o«W by the „«llec>iou of „ 
recent tragedy. During the rule of the Eastern 
W™- Syloonu’. the Bishop of R„,„e. 1*1 
runoxe .1 from his see, on a charge of treasonable 
OMraapondonce with the enemy, and banished to a 
desolate island, where he died under slron2 
»u*P»c,o„ of fo.il play. J„ ot l lor t * 

treatment of the Italians by the rejir^ntatives 

Justnnan had Iw such as to create bitter 
icmoncs m tho hearts of the people; so that 

miWer nnf tUem tI "* of a 

an,l more considerate rule, many listened 


with midi ness t«» the wwds of one who had 
never been known to deceive. Nevertheless. Rome 
did not submit to the wishes of the successful 
chief, and the city wus closely besieged by Ids 
numerous forci*s. When Relisariiis arrived in 
Italy, lie foiiml himself in comiiuiud of \cry in- 
adeipiute Inttiilions, and Ids appeals for xnecoiir 
wen- m-glecied at Constantinople, apparently with 
a view to ensuring his defeat. It was not until 
346 that Belisarius was furnished with legions 
sufficiently numerous to bike tho lield ; but by 
that time Totila had obtained u grusp on the whole 
country, and was pursuing the siege of Rome with 
every pros|s-ct of Micvess. The citizens Is-gun to 
sutU-r from the extremity of famine, tuid lb •ssas, 
who had command of the troops, used his |o>wer in 
on extortionate uiul dishonest manner. Bel i sarins, 
who hud been temporarily absent at Dyrnicliiiun, 
when- he hail collected ns many troops us he eould 
obtain, recrowil tin- Adriatic, nml, rounding the 
southern shon-s of Italy, lauded at the |siit of 
Ostia, a few miles south-west of Rome. Tliem-o 
he made an attempt to relieve the city, but was 
driven luck, and found further ellbrts ini|iossiMe 
with the scanty fon-e* at his command. in 
Docemls-r. 346, tin- Goths omv more obtained 
(■ovwssion of Rome, which wax given ii|> to pillage, 
though the lives of th- |>oople wen* spin-d. Many 
of the grandest works of antiquity went destroyed 
bv tin-, and Totila, cfimgisl at the long resistance 
which he ha«l had so luiieh difficulty in overcoming, 
declan-d that the Eternal City should In* blot I.si 
out, and changed into n pastun- for entile. From 
this heinous design he was dissuaded bv Belisarius ; 
but, When lie quitted the |«iik* of Dm Tiber, he 
took with him the wlioh* l*>dy of Senators, ami at 
the same time exiled all the other citizens, with 
thein wive* and children: so that, for a |-.iod 
of forty days, the illustrious capital of the Western 
world was given up to veritoblo solitude. 

Shortly after the departure of Totila, IWisarius 
salln-d out from Ostia at the head of a thousand 
horsemen, swept aside the guard which had In-c.i 
stationed Iwfore the deserted city, and entered 
Romo in the course of February, 347. Erecting 
"* standard o„ the Capitol, he gathered round 
bin, the greater numlier of his troops, „ n d re- . 

“ . . fon, "‘ r mhahitanta, who were almost 

j-tarving ... the various localities to which they had 
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defeated in all. Immense numbers of their 
best troops were killed, awl Totila found him¬ 
self unable to regain tin* splendid prize which 
only a few months before he had hold within 
his grasp. The safety of Koine being now 
assured, Belisarius was ordered by Justinian to 
leave behind him a sullicient garrison. and di jart 
with the remainder of his troop' into the province 
of Lucunia. Here he was unable to obtain any 
advantages, owing to the smallness of his force, 
which the Emperor (arsis tei.tly ueglectetl to 
augment. In thus compromising tin* success of 
his arms in Italy, Justinian appears to have l«rn 
inllucnced by the |nasonal feelings of TlieniloTO, 


whose jealous dislike of Rolisnrius wax incupuhl. >f 
satisfaction. At length, in M* v , lie* great Kva.ii 
tine commander requ.-xted that he might Is* either 
provided with reinforcements, or recalled from his 
Iiust ; ami lie wax |N*niiittcd to return. The par¬ 
simony of the Government had eonipelh d him to 
lay very lieavy exactions on the Italian eities. and 
it is Ix-lievsl that M.me jH.rlion of the shims thus 
raised was diverted to his |iersoiial Use. lie was 
soon afterwards a|>|ioint<-d to the nominal dignity of 
General of the Hast and Count of the Domestics; 
but. though |M-miitl«s| to enjoy a |m-H<hI of repose, 
his brilliant arrvirex and diversilied adventures 
hail not yet reached their termination. 
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Rblibvbd by the departure of his great adveraary, 
Belisarius, Totila again laid siege* to Rome, and in 
549 the city was once more treacherously ln*t rayed 
into his hands. His fur)* against the grand metro 
polis of the West had now given place to a more 
reasonable feeling. Having sought the hand of one 
of the French princesses, lie was told by her father, 
m reply, that the King of Italy was unworthv of 
that title until it should be acknowledge! by the 
Roman people. This taunt made him redouble his 
efforts to take the city, and, when he had obtained 
possession, induced him to treat the people and 
their monuments with respect The Senate was 
permitted to exercise its nominal functions, and 
the conqueror presided at the equestrian games of 
the circus. But the south of Italy had still to 
be subdued, and Totila quitted Rome with a 
arge army, which he embarked on boani four 
hundred vessels. Rhegiu.n and Tarentum were 
speedily conquered, and Sicily was the next object of 
98 
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attack. The island was devastated by the Gothic 
Ironies, who carried away with them immense 
quantities of gold nnd silver, together with cuttle 
ami other commodities. Sardinia and Corsica 
submitted without resistance, and Unite wax in- 
vailed by the adventurous larlarian. For a long 
while, Justinian indolently viewed these conquests, 
of which he cannot have approved, but which, 
nevertheless, he took no measun*s to repel. At 
last, moved by the entreaties of Yigilius, the 
BUhop of Romo, and of the l'utriciun Cethegus, 
he determined to attempt the rescue of Italy, and 

gave the command to his nephew Germanus, who 
shortly died. 

Tl.e expedition ultimately f,*|| under the direc¬ 
tion of the eunuch Nnrscs-a person of remarkable 
ability, whose name stands out with vivid distinct- 
ness from the annals of the time. Ho had been 
brought up among the women of the Imperial 
household, and his diminutive body excited the 
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pity or the contempt of those who saw him. After- 
wards he became the ChamWrlain and private 
treasurer of Justinian, who perceived and ap¬ 
preciated the mental powers with which he had 
been gifted hy Nature. He was employed in 
frequent embassies, and served with Belisarras 
during his first expedition to Italy, but ultimately 
quarrelled with that commander, and is said to 
have hampered his operations. When appointed 
*o the command against Totila, he declined to 
accept it unless lie were provided with an adequate 
force. Justinian consented, and preparations for 
the coming war were made on a large scale. The 
army which Narses collected on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic swelled to immense proportions, and 
Italy was invaded by a numerous and well- 
appointed host. Landing in the northern part of 
the peninsula, the Imperial commander marched 
rapidly towards the south, and encountered the 
enemy between Tagina and the sepulchres of the 
Cauls—a spot to which Totila had advanced from 
Rome. Both antagonists were desirous of bringing 
matters to an issue without delay. The expenses 
of the Byzantine army were ruinous; on the other 
hand, Totila feared that the efforts of the invaders 
would speedily 1 m- seconded by a popular rising and 
a clerical manifesto. A great battle was fought in 
July, 552, when Totila was completely routed, and 
shortly afterwards slain, as he and his comrades 
tied from the disastrous field. 

One remarkable consequence of this victory was 
the almost complete extinction of the Roman 
Senate—that magnificent l*ody of patrician legis¬ 
lators which had long governed the Republic, ami 
which the Emperors generally respected, if only 
nominally. Totila, ns we have seen, banished the 
Senators to various places; but now that the fierce 
(iotli was dead, the proscribed Fatliers endeavoured 
to return. Some of the barbarian forces however, 
intercepted their passage, and large nundwrs were 
slaughtered. The Roman nobles still claimed for 
themselves the title of Senators; but, from the 
time of Narses, the Senatorial institution itself 
gives only the faintest and rarest signs of its exist- 
••nce. The massacre of the legislators was, for the 
present, the last act of the Goths in Southern Italy. 
Having chosen Terns as their leader, they retired 
beyond the Po, and opened negotiations with the 
Franks, whose aid they purchased. A new army 
was brought together, and Terns led his forces to 
the relief of his brother Aligem, who was guarding 
a portion of the royal treasure at Cum*, in Cam¬ 
pania. His hurried march through a great |>ortion 
of the peninsula, and his adroit avoidance of the 
enemy, proved that he had capacity as well as 
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courage ; but he was defeated and slain, in 553, in 
the neighbourhood of the Bay of Naples, and 
Aligem, after sustaining a prolonged siege with 
much spirit, surrendered to Narses. The power of 
the Goths in Italy was destroyed, and seven thou¬ 
sand miserable survivors, hateful rather for their 
heterodoxy than their barbarism, were transported 
by the orthodox Narses to Constantinople, where 
they were speedily lost in tho large and varied 
population of that city. 

The Austrasians, or Eastern Franks,who occupied 
the part of France which has since formed tho 
province of Lorraine, together with Belgium and 
the right bank of the Rhine, were at that time 
governed by Theodebald, the youthful grandson of 
Clovis. The feebleness of this ruler prevented his 
taking any part in enterprises beyond his borders; 
but the people themselves resolved to assist tho 
Southern Goths, and, under the command of two 
brothers, Lothaire and Buccolin, who were duke* 
of the Alemanni, invaded Italy in great force during 
the autumn of 553. The country was desolated 
and impoverished by the exactions of the barbarians; 
but the Imperial troops, after a winter spent in 
severe training, attacked the Franks and Alemanni 
on the banks of the Vulturous, in Campania, and 
overthrew them with immense loss in the spring of 
554. Buccelin perished in tho general rout: 
Lothaire had died some time before, together with 
most of his followers, in a terrible pestilence which 
attacked them on the banks of Lake Benacus. In 
his method of encountering Buccelin, Narses had 
shown the highest qualities of a general —not 
merely in the Utile itself, but in the previous 
manoruvres by which he forced his adversary to 
choose the ground and the time for fighting least 
favourable to himself. He had revived the lirst 
military traditions of Rome; and his soldiers, on 
entering the great city, bearing with them the arms 
and treasures of the barbarians, enjoyed a species 
of triumph which recalled forgotten glories. 

The Gothic Kingdom of Italy being now de¬ 
stroyed, a provincial government was established 
under the Eastern Empire. The capital was still 
at Ravenna—a city which to the present day con¬ 
tains some of the most interesting historic monu¬ 
ments ami relics of any Italian town. The chief 
representative of the Imperial authority was styl'd 
the- Exarch, or Viceroy; mid Names, the first of 
these officials, governed the whole of Italy from 
554 to 5GS. The founds of the Exarchate were 
much curtailed after the Longobnrdx had established 
their kingdom in Italy ; but even then the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Viceroy extended over the Romagna, the 
Adriatic coast, Venice, and Naples. As a rule, the 
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Exarchs were chosen from the officers and favourites 
of the Byzantine Court, and were removable at 
pleasure ; but several retained power to the end of 
their lives. We shall find as we proceed that they 
acted an important part in early inedisoval history, 
and that their authority sometimes came into col¬ 
lision with that of the Po|*-s. For a time, they 
wielded a considerable force in the West, and the 
administration of Nurses was as successful as his 
generalship. Large numbers of the Goths left the 
peninsula; others quietly mingled with the Italians; 
while the Franks renounced all they hail conquered. 
After so long n period of war, however, it became 
necessary to reconstruct the social state of Italy ; 
anil this was effected by what is called a “ Pragmatic 
Sanction "—in other words, a solemn ordinance or 
decree, issued publicly by the prince or other head 
of the State, and as such distinguished from the 
rescript, or declaration of law in answer to a 
question propounded by a private individual. In 
the present instance, the Pragmatic Sanction was 
promulgated by the Emperor at the request of the 
Bishop of Rome; but, even without such a requisi- 
lion, it would have been necessary to take some 
steps for the restoration of the land. The returning 
prosjierity of Italy, which had made such remarkable 
strides under the rule of Odoacorand of Thcodoric, 
was entirely lost during the eighteen years of san¬ 
guinary and unsparing contest between the armies 
of the Eastern Empire and the forces of barbarism 
It is related that, in the fourth campaign of Bcli- 
■anus, 50,000 lalwnrcrs died of hunger in the 
*mall territory of Piccnum alone; and the total loss 
of Italy, from actual slaughter, from famine, and 
from disease, was such os the modern world, happily 
unaccustomed to these extremities, can sea,coly 
comprehend. J 

In reconstituting hU Italian province, Justinian 

XcuJ'r "I j " nSpr "‘ lcn “ populotion 
Inch had now Income his subjects; yet he ratifid 
the acus of Tlrcodoric and his 

" " 0 abolishing all the decrees of Totila. Attempts 
«ere made to lift the ancient capital of the West 
! t MmCt , hi ^ ° f * Conner majLty as a * re ” 
and of the liberal arts; but, although the* 
.Kleavoura may have been perfectly sincere Z 
result was slight and immaterial. The scat nf 

tothe Wol l f CinSat . R * V ^ 1W was degraded 
to the 1 „ el of a provincial town, „, d lho " us ( 

tho city vanished with it* importance. rL. 


receive*! the honing*? of the unlettered soldier. 
She had become a men* |ioxscs*ion of tbut By/an¬ 
ti no Empire which, at an earlier dale, hud been 
created by herself; and it was not until the Pojm-k 
rose into iuqiortauee that the greater part of Knrope 
again looked to Koine as the supreme capital, mid 
in a certain sense tin- Dictator of the Western world. 

While Justinian was thus engaged in securing 
Italy, his more immediate dominions wen* uieuueed 
by certain trils-s .if Mu Unmis, who wore to 
tint part of Euio|m* what the GeriiiHliie nation- 
alith-s were to Gaul and Britain, to Spain and 
Italy. The?great plains in the south-east of the 
European continent were |x-np|ed by wandering 
Irils-s of Bulgarians and Selavoniuns. The former 
were of Huuiiish Mood, and derived their origin 
from the n-mnaiits of Attila's fon**, which, after 
the death of their leader, retn-uted eastward to the 
hanks of the Kuxine and the Sea of Azof. The 
Selavoniuns were an immense race, whose deftcen- 
danta still occupy the greater |-.ition of Eastern 
Europe. In the time of Justinian, they were 
divided into two main l.rauclies, of which the 
western bon- the name of Scluveiii, and the eastern 
tbut of Antea In the year 554, an enormous 
laxly of Bulgarians crossed the frontiers of the 
Eastern Empin-, and advanced to the very out- 
skirts of (Constantinople, spreading terror in every 
direction, and destroying whole cities in the mere 
wantonness of savage power. When, having 
j-ffcctcd their purpose, so far as they can Ik? said to 
have had any. they recrossod the DiinuM?, it was 
with 120,000 of Justinian's subjects tied to their 
liorses heads. A little later, these terrible warriors 
burst into the Thracian Chcrsonesns, slew the in¬ 
habitants in vast numbers, |>asscd through the 
Hellespont, and rejoined their countrymen with nn 
enormous booty. Others devastated Greece, and 
neither the walls nor the armies of Justinian 
availed to arrest the enormous torrent of bar¬ 
barian force which swept over the noblest parts of 
Europe, and annihilated in many places the linger¬ 
ing rdics of civilisation. The winter of 559 was 
signalised by a fresh invasion, to which the 
operations of Nature herself contributed. The 
Danube was frozen, and the cavaliy of the Bui- 
ganons, followed by countless hordes of Sclavo- 

ZZ' f r z norti,cm ,o «■ “""‘cn. 
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shocks of an earthquake ; the largest and choicest 
portions of the Imperial army were at that moment 
engaged in Italy, in Africa, or on the frontiers of 
Persia ; and the Eastern capital itself was threat¬ 
ened by a danger which there seemed no means of 
encountering. 

Zaliergan and his ferocious lands were en¬ 
camped at a distance of not more than twenty 
miles from the metropolis. Little dependence was 
to he placed on the long walk, and perhaps still 
less on those who had the duty of defending them. 
Justinian was seriously alarmed, and, .as a measure 
of precaution, removed the vessels of gohl and 
silver from the churches. In this crisis of uncer¬ 
tainty and terror, the heroic figure of Belisarius 
appears once more upon the scene. He was now- 
old ami feohle; but his character and renown 
acted like a charm upon the soldiers he was sent to 
command. The array was hastily organised, and | 
provided with horses taken from the Imperial 
stables, from private citizens and from the arena of 
the hippodrome. Belisarius liefore long pitched 
his camp in front of the enemy, and awaited the 
Bulgarian charge with confidence. The attack com¬ 
menced with impetuosity, but was speedily discon¬ 
certed l»y the admirable measures of the Eastern 
general The front line of the Byzantines with¬ 
stood the assault with firmness, and the !>arhariuns 
were suddenly attacked by two ambuscades which 
had been planted in the neighbouring woods. The 
foremost of the Bulgarian leaders fell in the en¬ 
counter, and the main body of fighting men gave 
wnv before the discipline and skill that they had 
too heedlessly provoked. Zabergan succeeded in 
making his escaja?; but Belisarius would have pur¬ 
sued his shattered ranks, had he not been recalled 
to Constantinople by the jealous fears of Justinian. 
By the citizens of the capital he was received 
with the enthusiasm due to his long and brilliant 
services; but by the sovereign ho was treated 
with marked coldness. . He probably apprehended 
that the successful general might in time become the 
head of the Eastern Empire ; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the conduct of Belisarius had in some 
respects been such as to excite the suspicions 
of an arbitrary ruler. He had accumulated an 
enormous fortune—it is to be feared, by measures 
which were not always consistent with honesty ami 
justice; and, after his return from Italy, had 
adopteil so regal a style of living, even at Constan¬ 
tinople itself, that, according to Procopius he 
maintained a body-guard of seven thousand cavalry. 
We have seen that his fortune was reduced by 
heavy confiscations after his sudden recall from the 
East; but he once more acquired vast riches. 


and the Emperor regarded with uneasiness the end 
to which so much wealth and so much popularity 
might be applied. 

The last years of Belisarius were overshadowed 
bv a cloud of misfortune. It would seem that in 
563 a conspiracy was formed against the life of 
Justinian. Two officers of the household of Beli¬ 
sarius declared, under torture, that the aged hero 
was concerned in the plot, and he was summoned 
before the Council to answer a charge of contem¬ 
plated assassination. The details of this incident 
are most inadequately known ; but the Emperor 
appears to have been satisfied that at least some 
degree of guilt attached to his once-trusted general. 
His life, however, was spared, but his riches were 
forfeited; and from December, 063, to July in the 
following year, he was detained a prisoner in his 
own |«alace. It is stated that his iunocence was 
afterwards established, that he again received his 
freedom and his honourx, and that in 560, about 
eight months after his release, ho jnussed away from 
a world which, for him, had la-on almost equally full 
of glory ami of bitterness. H is property was again 
confiscated by the Emperor, but some portion was 
allowed for the use of the widow, who devoted her 
final years to the foundation of a convent. Tradi¬ 
tion, which always inclines to what is picturesque 
and dramatic, has affirmed that Belisarius, after 
l*eing convicted of treason, had his eyes put out, 
and was turned adrift upon the world in a condi¬ 
tion of such absolute want that, in misery and 
darkness, he begged his bread nliout the streets of 
Constantinople, with the lamentable cry, “ Givo a 
penny to Belisarius!” But Gibbon, Clinton, and 
other writers of eminence, deny the relation, which 
is not to be found in any author until a much 
later date. Nevertheless, the narrative has found 
its advocates, and the late Earl Stanhope, in a life 
of Belisarius which he published in 1829, gave his 
reasons for believing what so many others have 
rejected. He pointed out that the blindness of 
Belisarius had been mentioned as early as the latter 
part of the eleventh century in a description of 
Constantinople by an anonymous topographer. But 
it has been remarked by a recent historian that 
this work was written more than five hundred 
years after the death of Justinian, and that conse¬ 
quently it cannot lie accepted ns an authority on 
the point in question.* The passage in the Greek 
guide-book attributes the conduct of Justinian to 
simple envy, and not to the detection of any con¬ 
spiracy against his life or throne. The writer adds 
that the Emperor ordered the eyes of his gcneral- 
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issimo to be put out, aiul stationed him in a public- 
place with a bowl of earthenware in his hand, that 
passers-by might toss him a coin. The same com¬ 
piler, however, affirms that a gilded statue of 
Belisarius, apparently executed in the earlier jiart 
of Justinian’s reign, was then standing in Constan¬ 
tinople ; and it is iniproltable that this would 
have been suffered to remain, had its original 
l>een degraded to the extent alleged. 

Justinian survived Belisarius not more than 
eight months. His death took place on the 14th 
of November, 565, at the age of eighty-three, and 
after a reign of thirty-eight years. It is difficult 
to frame an exact estimate of Ills character, which 
has been equally ol>scured by |mrtisanship and 
enmity. It Is evident, however, that he was a 
ruler of great acuteness, of extensive knowledge, 
and of general prudence. His personal virtues 


Alexander Severn*, the law ceased to In- studied 
with the patience and penetration formerly devoted 
to the task. A succession of violent revolutions 
and unscrupulous tyrannies, often short-lived, 
and frequently characterised by notbing higher 
than liarburian |>ower, had in |>art obliterated, or 
at any rate hud greatly |M-rplexcd, those precise and 
authoritative concept ions of law and public right, 
of the duties of the citizen and the prerogatives of 
the State, which in earlier ages had conferred such 
dignity on the Roman administration. 1‘y tin 
time of Justinian, everything was in confusion 
The materials of law remained, but the form ol 
law was broken and decrepit, eiicuinliervd with 
parasitic growths, and degraded from the purity 
and clearness which can alone give moral value 
the deer, ex of power. Another urgent reason for 
reform Is to Ik- discovered in the fact that the 


were those rather of an ecclesiastic than of a 
sovereign. Devoted to the Church, he lost no 
opportunity of advancing its fortunes, or of illus. 
trating its precept* by his own example. He 
fasted frequently, and with such severe self-denial 
that he often passed two days and nights without 
tasting food. This was done from motives of reli¬ 
gious devotion; but the small amount of sleep 
which lie allowed himself proceeded entirely from 
political considerations. The affairs of the Empire 
engaged his unremitting attention, and the mi- 
nutest details of government underwent a searching 
scrutiny. Justioian laid claim to the character* o°f 
a poet, a musician, an architect, a philosopher, a 
lawyer, and a theologian ; and it may be that his 
real abilities were weakened by the restless vanity 
of his disposition. In yielding up his will to the 
more vigorous |»ersonality of Theodora, he identifies! 
himself with many evil actions which his own 
nature might have avoided, for (excepting as 
regarded religion) he seems to have jiossessod 
the virtues of suavity and self-restraint. In 
some respects the Empire was pros,*rous under 
his sceptre; hut the invasions of the Bulgarian*. 
Sclavonians, and other savago hordes, reveded the 
weakness which was only superficially covered by 
on appearance of military strength. 

One of the most memorable facts in the reign of 
Justmian was the formation of a code of laws, 
winch embodied nil that was valuable in Roman 
jurisprudence, and which still excreises a living 
power over the social state of Europe. In the 
many ages of Roman domination, a vast array of 

l!r.r CCdCn ! S ’ nDd dictn had bcen emulated, 

:; ,d ** “ m P hcit y of leading principles was in 
t.mo buned under a mass of taerogmeoa, and 
contra d'ctoiy details. After the epoch of 
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the Eiist, and that tin- Latin tongue, in which the 
jurisprudence of Rome found expression, was un¬ 
known to the great majority of the Eastern 
Emperor’s subjects. The necessity for n change 
woul.l have been apparent even to a monarch of 
less sagacity than Justinian; but it required his 
vigorous mind, and honest devotion to business, to 
undertake the remedy. 

The task was such ns could not possibly have 
been executed by any one man, least of ail by u 
sovereign whose time was continually occupied by 
the current affairs of State. Justinian accordingly 
deputed a large portion of this great work to i, 
conclave of professors, magistrate*, and lawyers, of 
whom the principal wo* Trilioniau, a native of 
Side, in Pamphylio, who was equally well ac¬ 
quainted with the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
whose personal experience covered most of the 
great offices of the commonwealth. During the 
N'ka sedition, this eminent and gifted man was 
one of the unpopular ministers whose tem|>orary 
fall was extorted by the mob ; but ho retained the 
confidence and esteem of the Emperor, althou-h 
according to general belief, he was a Pagan rather 
than a Christian, and a man of such lax morality 
that, in order to serve his private ends, bo scrupled 
not to corrupt the fountains of justice. That he 
was avaricious seems to lie generally conceded ; but 
for the task of digesting the laws, or for assisting 
others in that 0 |»cration. ho was admirably fitted 
>oth by intellect and knowledge. Very shortly 
ofter ascending the throne, Justinian directed 
Tnboman and nine other men of learning to revise 
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labours of these jurisconsults occupied f<»urt*-*n 
months, extending from 538 to 520, and the result 
was the celebrated Code of Justinian, divided into | 


The hotly of legal div isions, how<v.-r. cant imud 
to augment with great rapidity under the rule of 
Justinian, and a new edition of the Code In eame 
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twelve books or tables. That which had pre\ hm.dv necessary live year* Intel —that is to Kav. ill fid I. 
existed in thottsands of volumes was thus brought Another great legal work had hen, issued in t 
within a practicable compass, and the d.-vishms 1 —a work which, under the title „f •• Institute*." 
given by fifty-four Emperors, together with the |Hovided the legal students in the se|,.-.ls of the 
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commentaries on those decisions made by advocates 
and judges, were reduced to certain general prin¬ 
ciples, such ns ordinary students could master, and 
the popular intelligence could comprehend. 


| chief Imperial cities with a manual containili: 
| a condensed statement of the leading principle: 

1 in Ron “» Those principles wen 

• still further illustrated by the •• l'and«cta N 
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Justinian—a discs' of judicial rulings, and of tin* 
views and treatises of eminent lawyers. The 
composition of the Pandects occupied three years, 
and engaged the close attention of Tribonian and 
seventeen other lawyers. The effect of their 
lal>oiirs was that the essence of two thousand 
dissertations was given in an abridgment of fifty 
books, and that three million lines, or sentences, 
were condensed to 150.000. The Institutes and 
the Pandects were published about the close of 
533. and the speculations of legal commentators 
acquired, by the ratification of the Emperor, the 
force of actual law. The Code, the Pandects, and 
the Institutes were now declared to be the only 
system of civil jurisprudence acknowledged by the 
State, and the older lawdiooks sank out of notice, 
ns productions which retained nothing more than 
an antiquarian or literary value. It was made 
penal to add note or comment to the authorised 
collection ; but the later sentence* of the Emperor 
were published under the name of Novella*, or 
Novels, (iiblion relates of Justinian, that “ Even- 
year (or, according to Procopius, each day) of 
his long reign was mnrked by some legal innovation. 
Many of his acts were rescinded by himself; many 
were rejected by his successors; many have lieen 
obliterated by time; but the nnmWr of sixteen 
Edicts, and one hundred and sixty-eight Novels, 
has Wen admitted into the authentic body of the 
civil jurisprudence."* 

The Eastern Empire, under the sceptre of Jus¬ 
tinian, was visited by some natural afflictions 
which have found their place in history. In 
Septcmlier, 531, a comet blazed over the western 
heavens for a period of nearly three weeks, during 
which its rays extended far into the north. 
Another comet appeared in 539. which continued 
visible above forty days, and of which the size was 
observed to be continually increasing. Even in 
our era of scientific knowledge, comets very 
generally excite a feeling of vague apprehen¬ 
sion ; but in former ages they awoke in Un¬ 
popular mind a sentiment of the most extreme 
terror—not because it was feared that the un¬ 
wonted meteor would strike the earth, and hurl it 
into ruin, but because such celestial apparitions 
were sup|»osed to Ik- ominous of famine, |*-stilenc*-, 
political convulsions, and desolating wars. Tin- 
two comets in the early part of Justinian’s reign 
were therefore real misfortunes, liecause of tin- 
effect they produced upon the minds of the super¬ 
stitious, who were, in truth, the vast majority. 
The Empire, however, suffered in a more tangible 
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wav by tin- frequency of earthquakes. These 
terrible convulsions occurred year after year, and 
on some occasions Constantinople was shaken by 
subterranean tremors for forty days at a time. 
The whole extent of the Empire, and perhaps a 
much larger portion of the earth, was thus dis- 
turln-d; but the calamity was experienced with 
jieculiar violence at Antioch and Berytus. The 
earthquake of Antioch, which happened on the 
20th of May, 526, is said to have killed 250,000 
|»ersons. Berytus was destroyed on the 9th of 
July. 551. This Pho-nician city was famous for 
its l.-gal academy, which enjoyed equal reputation 
with those of Rome and Constantinople; and its 
ruin was felt throughout the realm as a national, 
or rather an Imperial, misfortune. 

But these afflictions, appalling ns they were 
in their swiftness and concentration, were in 
effect lesx serious than the long continuance of 
plague, which, originating in Egypt, desolated 
the countries of the Eastern Empire for fifty-two 
yeai>. ranging from 542 to 594. The pestilence 
first made its appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Pelusium, In-tween the Serboninn Marsh and the 
eastern channel of the Nile. Issuing from this 
highly favourable ground, the malarious influence 
divided itself into two currents, one of which 
jiavsod over the East ns far ns the Indies, while the 
other, travelling along the northern shore of 
Africa, and leaping the narrow channel between 
Mauritania and the southern coast of Spain, 
spread over the whole western continent of Europe. 
Constantinople was visited by the Egyptian plague 
in 543; and from that time forward, during a long 
succession of miserable years, the disease claimed 
its annual victims, and struck universal terror 
into the hearts of men. At times the infection 
appeared to l»e dying out; hut again and again its 
violence revived. The malady, though not always 
fatal, must have licen so in a vast number of enses. 
if. as historians relate, the deaths each day in 
Constantinople, during one of the visitations, 
amounted to the enormous total of ten thousand. 
In the East, whole cities were left, vacant, ami in 
several parts of Italy there were not people enough 
to gather in the harvest and the vintage. The 
(■atients frequently suffered from delirium, and in 
some instances the attack was announced by appal¬ 
ling visions, which induced the person to believe that 
lie was menaced or stricken by a dark and mysterious 
spectre. The details of this prodigious epidemic 
have l**en preserved for us by Procopius, mid 
modern physicians may trace many of the symptoms 
in bis minute account. That the number of deaths 
was really equal to what has been set forth. ap|K-ara 
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somewhat doubtful; for, in an age when there were 
no statistics, the natural tendency of fear to ex¬ 
aggerate was uncontrolled by any scientific or 
meclianical checks- Yet there is every reason to 
believe that, in former times, humanity suffered 
from such calamities to an immeasurably greater 
degree than we experience in the present day. 

Among the happier incidents of Jusimian's reign 
must l>e reckoned the introduction of the silk¬ 
worm into Greece. Until then it had been known 
only to China; and so much value was placed on 
this singular insect, the product of which, exported 
in large quantities to Europe, was a fruitful source 
of riches to the Chinese, that the most jealous 
means were adopted to guard the secret from dis¬ 
covery. The method, however, was at length 
acquired, and in a way which could hardly have 
been expected. For some time |*st, Christian 
missionaries hail penetrated into the East, and 
a Bishop was already established on the coast of 
Malabar. Even in Ceylon, a community of Chris¬ 
tians promulgated their tenets, ami practised tin* 
rites of their faith ; and Persia, the great scat of 
fire-worship, counted its professors of the newer 
doctrine. Two Persian monks, residing in China, 
observed the process of silk-spinning, and perceived 
that it was practicable to transport the eggs of the 
silkworm into other lands. They journeyed all the 
way to Constantinople, to communicate their pro¬ 
ject to the Emperor Justinian, who prudently 
encouraged them to persevere in the design they 
had formed. .Returning to China, they concealed 
some of the eggs in a hollow cane, and in 530 con¬ 
voyed them to Europe, where they were hatched 
by artificial heat. As the progeny increased, mul¬ 
berry-tree* were planted to supply the necessary 
sustenance to the worms ; and in another genera¬ 
tion the silk of Greece was admitted to be equal to 
that of Eastern Asia. 

In the reign of Justinian we mark the complete 
disappearance of Paganism from the Greek and 
Roman world. If men were ever much influenced 
by moral excellence, apart from domineering mani¬ 
festations of power, there might even have been, in 
the sixth century, a reaction in favour of tho older 
convictions. The later philosophers of Athens, 
who still clung to the hierarchy of Olympus, how- 
ever much they may have explained away its 
grosser features, were remarkable for tho purity of 
their lives, the nobility of their motives, and the 
benevolence of their actions. On the other hand, 
the orthodox people of Constantinople were con¬ 
spicuous for violence, fanaticism, corruption, and 
profligacy. But Justinian was steeped in eccle¬ 
siastical to the lips. The privileges of the clergy 
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were enlarged by him in every possible way ; if lie 
had to decide any dispute between a monk and a 
laynmn, he was pretty certain to pronounce on 
behalf of the former; the heretical, even among 
Christian communities, were slaughtered without 
mercy; and the Pagans were subjected to perse¬ 
cution of a cruel and relentless kind. 1 1 is aflirmed 
that seventy thousand polytheists were forcibly 
converted in Asia Minor, Phrygia, Lydia, an-l 
Caria; but some resisted the dictation of power, 
and suffered martyrdom for their conscience. 
Pliocas, a patrician, poisoned himself to avoid 
being compelled to adopt the recognised theology ; 
and Paganism jiasscd from the Empire of Justinian 
in a crisis of agony and tcara. 

The great movements of the world's Imperial 
centres must not entirely divert our attention from 
tliosc still more important events which, in tin* 
remote parts of the Western world, were laying 
the foundations of future nationalities. The whole 
island of Britain was in that age undergoing a 
transformation of a most interesting kind, so far as 
its populations were concerned. Scotland, us dis- 
tinguisliesl from Caledonia, arose alsmt the end of 
the fifth century and commencement of the sixth. 
The Caledonians with whom the Romans had to 
deal may have been in some degree distinct from 
the more southern Britons ; but the difference was 
probubly not very great. In time, however, the 
land was invaded by the race allied Scoti, or Scots 
—a people who crossed over tho narrow sea from 
Ireland, and, in the first instance, established them¬ 
selves in what is now the county of A i gyle, whence 
they spread along the western coast from tho Frith 
of Clyde to the modem Ross. Tho first prince of 
the British Scots on whose identity any reliance 
can be placed was Fergus, tho son of Ere, who 
entered Britain about 003. The Irish people, to 
which he belonged, had previously been converted 
to Christianity by St Putrick, a native of some pail 
of Britain, prolably of mixed British and Roman 
descent; and Fergus himself was up|iuivntly u 
Christian. The race with which these Irish 
Scots ultimately came into conflict was that known 
to ethnologists as the Piets, with resect to whom 
very little is ascertained, although they have been 
the subject of an cuonnous moss of learned con¬ 
troversy. The Piets were of Celtic blood, though 
probably belonging to a different branch from that 
which produced the Scots of Ireland. They ap¬ 
pear to have retired before the odvanco of tho 
latter, and to have concentrated themselves in tho 
more eastern parts of Caledonia. 

The Pictish nation was divided into two main 
branches—viz., the Northern and the Southern 
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Piets; ami of these the latter were the tirst to 
receive the faith of Christendom. The Southern j 
Piets were converted by St. Niuiaii, Bishop of the 
Roman colony of Candida Casa, early in the fifth 
century. The Northern Piets did not abandon 
their Paganism until the latter part of the same 
century, when they listened to tho teachings of .St. | 


certitude. Shaking generally, however, the Scots 
w«x* the more vigorous race, and they continued 
to encroach on the Piets, until, as we shall see 
further on, they finally overcame them, and put an 
end to their separate existence. It was not until 
after the realms of the Pict.s and Scots had been 
mined, in the course of the tenth century, that 



MAI- or UNO MM.. MIoWIM, THU ANGLO-SAXON KINODOMS 


AND Tlir DANIsll DIsTMCTS (Tilt LATTCIl SHADED). 


ColuinUt, a native of Ireland. The principal seat , the country received the name of Scotland; but, 
of this devoted missionary was in Iona, one of the an the Scots had established themselves in Caledonia 
Hebridean islands; and the visitor to that remote j l»efore the commencement of the sixth century, 
spot may still lichold the remains of a monastery it will be convenient henceforth to speak of Scot- 
—of more recent date, indeed, than the era of land as distinguished from England, instead of 
CoIiiiiiIki, hut still belonging to a distant century, referring to Caledonia as distinguished from 
and arising out of the monastic institutions founded Britain. 

then-by the Irish saint. Of the political or military The subjugation of Britain by the English race 
doings of the Piets and Scots in those remote times continued to make great progress during the sixth 
then- is nothing of importance to record, for | century. The Britons resisted with determi- 
scarcely anything of their history is known with | nation and heroism; but the strangers from the 
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East proved the stronger, and ultimately succcnk-d 
in forming seven indo|*.*mh-nt kingdoms, de¬ 
scribed as the Heptarchy. Tlww were Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumbria, East Anglin, 
and Mercia. Tin- dates of their establishment 

were 457, 491, 519, 527. 547, 571. ami -'*5. 
Sharon Turner thinks that wc ought rather to 
speak of an Octarchy—an assemblage of eight States 

_because Northumbria was fn-quelitly divided 

into two monarchies, Bernicia and Deira. Hut to 
do this would lie to aim at a pedantic exact new, 
sine*; Northumbria was more often united than 
divided, and it is doubtful whether at any time 
so many even as seven of these j- tty kingdoms w- 
existed separately. The early divisions of Eng¬ 
land were in truth extremely fluctuating, ami 
small districts would occasionally acquire an inde¬ 
pendence which after a while was lost. As to any¬ 
thing in the nature of a federal union, connecting 
the several monarchies in a distinct |*>liti<-al 
system, we find only the slightest evidence of its 
existence. From time to time, some one of the kings 
acquired a military predominance over tin? *>t Iters, 
which was expressed by the word BretwaIda—that 
is, Wraider, or Emperor, of Britain; but tin- 
honour was little more than nominal, and |«u*ed 
from om* to another, according as In- the 

largest army. 

The nano-t of these kingdoms sufficiently de. 
clarc tlu ir geographical situations, with the cxce|»- 
tions of Wessex and Mercia. Wessex, the king- 
dom of the West Saxons, and the State which at 
length obtained a supremacy over all the otln-rs. 
consisted, in its gn otest extent, of Surrey, Hants 
(including the Isle of Wight), Berks, Wilts 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and part of Cornwall. 
Mercia (the country of the Marches, or boundaries, 
so called because it bordered on most of tho other 
kingdoms) comprised tin- midland counties, and 
was a sovereignty of considerable sice. The several 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy wen* distributed 
amongst the three main divisions of the Knglidi 
race—the Angles, the Saxons, ami the Jute*. 
The Angles took possession of the north-eastern 
and central parts of the country down to tin- 
northern bounds of Essex. The southern regions, 
including the vicinity of London, fell to the Saxons, 
while the Jutes established themselves in Kent, 
the Isle of Wight, and that part of Hampshire 
which lies upon the coast opposite the island. 
The conquest of the J utes of Wight, and of southern 
Hampshire, by the Saxons of Wessex, followed soon 
after the arrival of the latter people in those |«rt.s. 
This distinction of Angles, baxons, and Jutes, with 
the sulxsequont infusion of a Scandinavian element 


>.« 

from Denmark, is tin- origin «.f those ••«•'• U-h "f 
provincial dialect ami character wlii*h wc rve 
in England to the |UVMHt day. Th- Angles 
English proper, olrfained the larger part tin- 
land, and the kingdom of Northumbria, which they 
establish"!, and which included tie- south -in 
counties of Scotland up to the Frith of Forth, ac¬ 
quired for a considerable tine- a pr.-domiimi.. . 

the otle-r kingdoms. 

Two centuries of I'u-iv*- and jh r|H tual conflict, 
dating from 119, cl.ipv-d before the English race 

fully establish"! iIh-iiim-Iv.-h in tin- country which 
now In-ant tln-ir name. During that |«-ri*-l, the in¬ 
vaders, ns tie- more energetic |*"»p|.-, kept pressing 
the Britons further and further towards the West ; 
but the proervs was one of extreme diltieiiliy, 
and the struggle was rendered illustrious, on the 
I a it of the Celtic race, by a figure of nnignili" lit 
projiortions. which lomaiiee and |*o* ti V have 
surroumled with a mythic halo. King Arthur was 
ap|amit)y U»rn in the lust quarter of the lifeh 
century, and U-gati his c.uver of victory in the 
•nrly part of the sixth, lie was prim*-- of the 
Silunn, a peojih- of South Wales, already distin¬ 
guished by the heroism of CnnirtuciiH. It has 
l«ii said that Arthur was elected I'emlragon, or 
chief ruler of the British ; but the fact is uncertain, 
although it can hardly In* doubted that he rallied 
all the trils-s for a combim-d resistance to tin* 
(•ermaliic lion lex, and I hat lie exercised a soil of 
military chiefinimhip. lie is credited with having 
won twelve victories over tin* enemy, ami it is 
highly probable that by his courage and general- 
ship he dw-cked the progress of (Vrdic the Saxon, 
ami contim-d him to the south const, lie might 
pO»»iMy have effected uion*,but fora revolt h• m<I• • I 
by his nephew- Moiln-d. or Medioil, which IlS.lllind 

such Serious pioport ions that Arthur was..pelted 

to march in |*-rsou against the iiiMitgenK A 
gmit l-attle wax fought in t'oriiwall in 542. with 
the result that Mmired was slain, and that Arthur 
was conveyed mortally wounded to tlhistmihurv, 
when* lie died. Tlu* Arthur of romance is a 
splendid and powerful monarch, surrounded by an 
array of brilliant and invincible knights, by whose 
assistance In* compters various countries, and per- 
fonns unparalleled feats of arms. Into this fiction 
is woven soiin* degree of truth, for we hear of his 
encountering tho Saxons, and of his perishing in a 
l-atth* fought with the rel-cllious Modrcd. The 
Arthurian legend attained an extrnonlinarv mipu. 
lanty throughout the west of Euro,H- during the 

Middle Ages, ami has fumislied matter for son.. 

tin* finest portly. With the Welsh, Arthur has 
always becnajiopular hero, ami for umnv nmturi.fi 
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it was believed that he was not really dead, but bad 
been conveyed into a subterranean or subaqueous 
land of enchantment, whence, after the h«liug of 
his wounds, he would re-ap|»oar, to restore the 
sovereignty of his countrymen in Britain. 

It is often asserted that the Germanic invaders 
annihilated all the Britons, with the exception of 
those who esca|*ed U-yond the seas, or who found 
refuge in the mountains of Wales and the penin¬ 
sula of Cornwall. This, however, does not appear 
to l»e the fact, and is in itself improlalde. Tin- 
Teutonic conquerors of our island arrived from 
time to time, during a long course of years, in 
nuiuliers which, although considerable, were not 
sufficient to place them in a )>osition of complete 
su|M-riority to the older inhabitants. The con¬ 
test of the two laces endured, as we have said, for 
two centuries, and the British power of resistance 
implied by this fact makes it most unlikely that 
they wen- actually trampled out of existence over 
the greater part of tlu- island. It would seem, 
moreover, that the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
brought no women with them, except in a few 
special instances; and in that case they must have 
intermarried with the Britons. The probability i.s 
that the British population was greatly thinned by 
warfare and emigration, but that the remainder at 
length submitted to the rule of their foes, and 
mingled with them in a common nationality. 
Nevertheless, the Celtic element in the modem 
English race is certainly stronger on the western 


than on the eastern side of the land. The move¬ 
ment was from east to west, in obedience to the 
inset of the Germanic immigration; and the Celtic 
population, unable to hold its ground, would 
naturally recede before the external pressure. 
The two British kingdoms of Cumbria and Strath¬ 
clyde, situated in the north-western jmrt of 
England and the south-western part of Scotland, 
preserved their independence until about the 
. middle of the tenth century, and it was not until 
comparatively recent times that Cornwall acquired 
an English character. The principality of Wales 
retains its British nationality to the present day; 
yet the English genius has in all respects been the 
stronger. The English |>eople an- in the main 
Teutonic; but their Tcutonism 1ms been largely 
qualified, and in some respects improved, by the 
older element. We must not regard the Britons 
as an alien race, but as being partly our ancestors. 
A great many of the people, however, quitted 
their native island in the sixth century, and sought 
a new home in Armorica, where several of their 
race had settled long In-fore, during the rebellions 
of Magnus Maximus and Flavius Julius Con¬ 
stantine. The tinul inroad of Britons into that 
|*art of France was followed by a change of name; 
and. Instead of Armorica, we must henceforth speak 
of Bretagne, or Brittany—an appellation existing 
to the present day, and which connects that portion 
of the Continent with the country to which wo 
ouiselves la-lung. 
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the Hast -Preiiarations of Hcraclius fur War with Persia French lltrimj in the letter Part of the Sixth and Commence- 
inriit of the Seventh Centuries. 


The reign of Justinian's successor, bis nephew 
Justin II., was rendered disastrously conspicuous 
by an invasion of Imrlioi-ians whoso existence was 
first made known at Constantinople some few years 


U-fore. In 558, towards the latter end of 
Justinian's reign, the Imperial capital was visited 
l.y tin einlumy from a Tartar trilic called tho 
Avars, who had recently arrived ut the foot of 
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Mount Caucasus, where they liad l*ccn driven l*y 
the superior strength of the Turks—a people of 
whom we now hear for the lint time, but whose 
association with Cousin lit iuople, even in this 
remote degree, must lie regnrdcsl as ominous. 
Tlio Avars made pro]>osals of alliance, oili-ring 
their services in exchange for gifts of money and 
lands; and Justinian, dreading lheir wild hordes, 
yet not caring to take their warriors into his own 
army, incited them to conquer the independent 
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It was no light task to send an enil«issy from so 
distant a spot to the western extremity of I li«- 
Euxine ; but Disabul, the khan or chieftain of the 
Turks, qnrcil no |ciins to crush the Avars who had 
flctl from his power. Justin considered it prudent 
to listen to the re|ireselit:itjvi-K of a martial 
sovereign who pmllbrcd friendship, but might 
! la-come a dangerous enemy in the event of provo¬ 
cation. A treaty was concluded la-tween tlm 
| Eastern Kui|iciur and the envoys of l>isul»ul, and 



territories beyond the Tanais and the Boryathencs 
-in the language of modem geography, the Don 
nnd the Dnieper. Thence they spread over a large 
|«irt of Northern Europe, and Justinian, a little 
before his death, formed a project for settling them 
m Pannoma, as a counterpoise to the Lombanls, 
who wore beginning to grow formidable. But this 
design was not cairied out; and when Justin II 
‘•amc to the throne, in 56a, he was speedily visited 
;»y no embassy from the Turks, who bogged 0 f him 
, . he would not support the cause of rebels 
an. fugitives. Tl.c seat of these Turks Mas at the 
foot ° i. ro ."| t Altai-a lorni 
applied to a range of highlands in the east of Asia, 
forming the northern border of Chinese Tnrtary. 

99 


the friendship of the two nations Mas increased by 
subsequent iiitcrrouisc. 

The use of the Longolmnls as a powerful 
community is connected with this period. They 
wore, indeed, known as early ns the times of 
Aupistus and Trajan, when they occupied the 
jrgion lietween the Ella- and the Oder, and at a 
later date they moved southwards, until thev 
am veil at th.- Danube. But their position in 
"story « not very conspicuous before the tirs. 
«lf of the sixth centun*. when they wore solicited 
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prize of Italy. The Longolmrds, Langobards. or, 
as they were ultimately called, Lombards, were a 
German |*eople, belonging to the Suevic branch of 
the great northern race, and deriving their name 
either from their long beards, or from the immense 
sjH-ars (ianli) with which they were armed. After 
executing the commission of Justinian, and driving 
out the Gepidie from the strong places south of the 
Danube, they proceeded, in a spirit of desultory 
adventure, along the coast of the Adriatic as far 
as Dvrrachium, conducting themselves everywhere 
with the insolence natural to a set of barWrians 
whose self-love had been Hattered by the advances 
of an Emperor. From these irregular enterprises 
they were called off by the hostility of the Gepidie, 
who were not willing to submit without a further 
struggle. A sanguinary war of thirty yearn ensued, 
during which both belligerents frequently appealed 
to the Eastern Emperor to interpose his authority ; 
but at length the Gepidie found themselves con¬ 
fronted by antagonists of superior strength, or 
more prevailing numbers. 

In its earlier stages, however, the war proved 
unfavourable to the Lombards, and the Gepidie 
were nerved by the desire of revenging themselves, 
not only for the injuries they had received in 
Pannonia and Noricum, but for an indignity they 
had suffered in the peison of their princess, 
Rosamond, the daughter of Cunimund. During a 
brief peace between the two nations, the young 
Lombard prince, Alboin, hud visited the couit of 
the Gepidie, and fallen in love with Rosamond, 
whose beauty made her an object of ambition. 
Alboin was already Wtrothed to the grand¬ 
daughter of Clovis; but this consideration did not 
restrain his passion for Rosamond. Meeting with a 
refusal, he determined, after the death of his father, 
and his own accession to the throne, to carry off 
Rosamond by force. Tins was accomplished, and war, 
as must have l>een expected, immediately broke out 
afreslu The Gepidaj were at that time supj>orted 
by the military power of Constantinople, and the 
Lombards were so seriously defeated that Alboin 
was compelled to relinquish the princess, lie then 
sought the alliance of the Avars, which was 
granted on conditions showing how sore was 
the extremity of the Lombards, and how |>owerful 
the position now acquired by the Tartar warriors. 
The latter stipulated that they should have all the 
lands that might be conquered from the Gepidie, 
together with an equal portion of the spoil and 
captives, ami a tenth part of the Londurd cattle : 
and Alboin consented to pay the required price for 
; the help which he needed. The Gepidie had by 
this time disgusted the Eastern Empire by their 


frequent breaches of faith; and Justin 11., on 
succeeding to the crown, determined that lie would 
render them no more assistance. U nable, by their 
own forces alone, to contend against the united 
power of the Lombards and the Avara, they were 
completely annihilated in JGG. Cunimund was 
slain, and his skull fashioned into a goblet. 
Rosamond returned to her husband, and tho 
Avars settled in the countries about the Danube 
which the Gepidie had recently owned. 

Having renounced lieforehnnd all claim to 
those territories, Alboin was obliged to turn his 
eyes in a different direction for some new place of 
settlement. Italy, the co\eted paradise of many 
successive generations, seemed the likeliest field 
for the display of his arms. Ho felt himself 
under no obligation to the Eastern Emperor, ami 
therefore scrupled not to attack a province which 
was now included in the Byzantine realm. His 
own forces were far from numerous, for the 
LoinWrd* were a small community. But, as soon 
as his design Wcame generally known, largo 
numbers of German ami Scythian tribes Hocked 
to his standard, and in 5G7 the expedition set 
forth. Alboin was fortunate in the timo selected 
for carrying his design into eflect, Until recently, 
Narses had been in command at Ravenna, and tho 
opposition of that experienced general would not 
have Wen easily overcome. But Narses had been 
lately recalled, ami his successor was not gifted 
with the ability so iuqierativcly required to meet 
the coming peril. The fall of Narses was due to 
a variety of causes, of which one of tin; principal 
was the severity with which he had treated the 
Northern Italians, from whom his avarice extorted 
large sums of money by the most despotic measures. 
Notwithstanding these oppressive imposts, tho 
Court of Constantinople required that a larger 
sum should W annually remitted to the Imperial 
treasury. Narses had in fact intercepted, for his 
own purpos***, funds which were due to the State; 
but the Italians not unnaturally maintained that, 
after having paid so much, they should not be 
required to pay more. 'Hie deputies from Rome 
who appeared before Justin boldly demanded the 
removal of Narses. and even ventured to declare 
that, unless their wishes were consulted, they 
would take the settlement of affairs into their 
own hands. The prosj»eet of a revolt in Italy was 
extremely alarming, and it was thought better to 
sacrifice the old hero than to compromise the 
safety of an important province. Moreover, the 
Empress Sophia indulged a feeling of personal 
antagonism towards the conqueror of the Goths; 
and the new Exarch, Longinus, on proceeding 
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to Ravenna, curried with him mi insulting; 
message from Sophia, who bid Nurse. recollect 
that he should leave to men the exercise of anus 
and return to his proper station among the women 
of the palace, where a distall* should be again 
placed iu his hands. When the words of the 
Empress were re|>eated to him, lie is stated to have 
replied, “ I will spin her such a thread os she 
'hull not easily unravel." Narses returned not to 
Jonstantinople, hut retiml to Naples, from which 
city he is said to have despatched an invitation to 
the Lomlmrds to cross the A Ip*. .So far, however, 
the story seems doubtful: whatever the resent¬ 
ment of Nurses, it is probable that lie did not 
act the part of a traitor. -He died at Rome, in 
5G8, at a very great age, and Longinus was left to 
do the best he could against the confederated 
Northmen. 

Alboin crossed the Julian Alps in the latter 
part of 507, and entered the immense plain which 
has ever since received from his countrymen the 
name of Lonilwidy. The Italians were struck 
with terror, and, making no resistance, fled before 
the face of the destroyer. Much of the country 
was wasted by the invading host*, and Alboin 
usstimed the title of king over a domain which Ik- 
luul done his best to ruin. Ticinum, now P„vin, 
resisted the arms of the Lombards for three years; 
but this was the only Maud made by the degent- 
mte Italians against the inroads of the Iwi-lariaii. 
When at length Pavia was taken, it was made the 
capital of the new kingdom of Italy; but other 
towns also were honoured by the presence of the 
conqueror. It was in a |olucc near Verona that 
Alboin met his death, under circumstances of a 
very tragical and striking character. At a gn-at 
least which he gave to his warriora, the king, 
when flushed with wine and with the memoir of 
own achievement*, called for the skull of 
Cmmmmd, and drank a crowning measure out of 
tlmt ghastly relic. He then directed tliat the 
uri„king-cup, once more tilled with wine, slionld I* 
conveyed to Rosamond, i„ older that, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, she might rejoice with her departed 
father. Concealing her emotions of wrath and 
horror, Rosamond replied, "Let the will of my 
ord be obeyed l» and, touching the wine with her 
bps, she secretly resol vcd. in that moment of agon v 
<»nd shame, that the insult should be wiped out by 
* signal revenge. The queen had already carried 
on an mt,, witIl Heinrich* the kings armour- 
bearer, and to this person s Lc now communicated 
a project for murdering her huslumd. Another 
^.uUix was associated in the design, and, on a 
w oi 3, Album was aroused out of the 


drunken sluuilierx into which Ik- had bi-on lulh-d by 
his wife, and despatched after a brief struggle. 
His fate was merited ; yet in some n-s|M-ets it was 
to he ikplarwL Notwiilistauding bis personal cruel¬ 
ties, Allxiiii bail governed in a spirit of justice, 
which pna-ured him the confidence even of those lie 
had vanquish'd. Northern Italy was renovat'd 
by tin* rule of this martial king and his successors. 
Small, iiKh-|M-nd(-nt governments Is-gnn to rise out 
ot* the ruins of the extinct Empire, and tin- l«om- 
Inrdx themselves exhibit'd a degr«-c of sober in¬ 
dustry, and a habit of luw-nbidiug onh-r, which 
contrasted favourably with udjucciil regions. They 
Is-catnc famous as merchants and linuiieieiv, and 
ill the Middle Ages the word “Lombard" was 
usetl throughout the west of Euro|«- us synonymous 
with a goldsmith or Iwiiker. 

Rosamond conceived tliut on tin- death of her 
husband she would I*-free to rule in her own mum- 
with the assistance of a baud «,f Cepidie, who not 
unnaturally took the part of their own country- 
woman. 11 ic Lomlard eliiefs bad lb-. I immisliuteiy 
after the ahiith of their sovereign ; but. having 
mlli.ll their forces, they returned to Veronu, 
and insist'd U|KUI the exi-oution of the i|Uee|| und 
tin- other conspirators. The movement grew so 
alarming that Rosamond ll.-d in u Uiv.-k vessel 
to the hurUur of Ravenna, lleiv she sjHsdily 
eaptivalid Longinus, und, in order to nun ry the 
Exarch, ik-tenniued to sacrifice Ikt lover llelmichiN. 
A* Im * «*m.- from the Imtli, -be pivseiiUsI him with 
a |-.isoiK«l cup, which, having no reason f.. r 
suspicion, he at once tuM.-d. A demlly elk-ef, 
which cnsucil very rapidly, convinced him 
that Ik- was the victim of tivueheiv, ,,,,.1. 
threatening the murdeross with his .li.gg,-,-, |,e 
eom|H-lled her to swallow w|,ut rciiiiriiud of the 
IHUSOII. Roth the guilty lovers thus perished 
witlun a few muiuti-s of one another, mid a 
Lombard chief, named Clepho, was elected t„ the 
vacant throne. In f»74, however, this monarch 
was stubbed by a domestic, and the regal oilier 
was suspended for mure than ten years during the 
nnnonty of his son. A succession of duel tyrants 
numWnng us many us thirty, now administered 
the olluirs of Northern Italy ; but their nets were 
as unimportant as their periods of rule won- brief 
Tho reign of Justin II. was distinguished l.y 
nc.lh.ng bill misfortune. Not only »v„. valuaU,. 
provinces lost or seriously inipnirnl. I,„t „,n,vr 
borne tbe sufferings of ,|,e peo,.!,. f mm , vra „ 
and bad government were extreme. The ill-health 
of Just,,, prevented his giving miml, attention to 

— in , 574 h0 ^ 

conduct of affairs ,n ,hc hands of Tiberius, hi. 
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captain of the guards. The remaining four yens 
of his life were simply years of nominal sovereignty; 
and when he died, in 578, Tiberius was left in un¬ 
divided possession of the supreme |>ower. Sophia 
had anticipated that Tiberius would take her for 
his Imperial consort; but the Emj>eror was 
already united, though secretly, to Anastasia, 
who was now proclaimed Empress. Sophia 
determined on revenge, and accordingly entered 
into a compact with Justinian, the son of 
(iermanus, who held the command of an army 
then operating against the Persians. The conspiracy 
was discovered by Tiberius while absent from 
the capital during the |>eriod of the vintage, 
when the sovereign was permitted some degree of 
relaxation from the cares of State. Quickly 
returning to Constantinople, he crushed the plot 
by the energy and justice of his measures. His 
humane and generous nature, however, did not 
permit of any severe punishments, and, while 
Justinian was forgiven, in consideration of his 
brilliant services against the Persians, Sophia was 
simply reduced to a more moderate allowance 
than that which she had previously enjoyed. The 
virtues of Tiberius were conspicuous in an age of 
general turpitude ; but unfortunately his reign was 
not much prolonged. He died in 58-, after having 
bequeathed the purple to a general named Maurice, 
whose previous services seemed to render him 
worthy of the responsibility and the honour. 

Maurice did not belie the expectations formed of 
him. His personal character was excellent, and 
he obtained some succesvs in Persia which 
advanced the reputation of the Byzantine Empire. 
But the Avars were yet strong on the Danube, 
nnd the state of Italy was a reproach to the 
government of Constantinople. In the north of 
that peninsula, the Lombards recovered the force 
which for ten years had been dissi|«tcd by the 
assassination of Clepho, and the state of anarchy 
that supervened. In 584, Autharis. the son of 
Clepho, attained his majority, and took the 
administration of the commonwealth into his own 
hands with a vigour which augured well for the 
future. His martial prowess enabled him to repel 
three Frankish invasions of Lombardv, one of 
which was led by Childebert, the great grandson 
of Clovis. The hist of these inroads was tern* 
|K>rarily successful ; but Autharis soon recovered 
his power, and advanced a claim to the dominion 
of all Italy. He even |*e net rated with his armies 
to the extreme south of that country, and his 
pretensions do not seem to have l>een disputed, 
either by the people themselves, or by the Eastern 
Emperor. Autharis died in 590. leaving no 


children, but deputing to his widow, Thcodolinda, 
the choice of a successor, who was also to be her 
second husband. The person thus selected was 
Agilulf, duke of Turin, whom Theodolinda con¬ 
verted from Arianism to that which the Italians 
understood as orthodoxy. The Roman Bishop, 
Gregory the Great, honoured her for her services 
in this rcs|>ect, and is said to have presented her 
with the famous Iron Crown of the Lombards, 
supposed to have been foiged out of one of the 
nails of the Cross. The sha|>e of the crown is that 
of a simple collar, golden on the outer side, nnd 
thickly ornamented with flowers of gold, together 
with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
stones, in a rough and uncut condition. The iron 
is only on the inner side, and tho whole is still to 
bo seen in the modern kingdom of Italy. This 
remarkable adornment hoastsn long and picturesque 
history. In the first instance, it was presented 
by Theodolinda to the church at Monza; long 
afterwards, Charlemagne was crowned with it; 
and all the Emperors who were kings of Lombardy 
were similarly honoured. At Milan, on the 20th 
of May, 1805, Napoleon I. put the Iron Crown 
on his head, with the words, "(Sod has given it 
to me; woe to him who touches it!" In 1859, 
the celebrated relic was removed by the Austrians 
from Monza to Mantua ; but. after the war of 18CG, 
which resulted in the transfer of Lombardy from 
Austria to the newly-formed kingdom of Italy, it 
was presented to Victor Emmanuel at Turin. It 
would ap|>ear that Agilulf himself never woro tho 
circlet presented by the Bishop of Home to his 
wife. His own crown (which existed until 1804, 
when it was stolen and melted down) was an 
exceedingly lieautiful piece of workmanship, orna¬ 
mented with fifteen figures in gold, representing 
Christ between two angels and tho twelvo 
Apostles. 

The Lombardic power was now fully established 
in the north of Italy, however slightly it may have 
been acknowledged in the south. The peninsula 
was, in fact, divided between 'the King of Loni- 
lwmly and the Exarch of Ravenna, who was tho 
representative of the Byzantine Emperor. The 
dominions of the latter included what has since 
been known as the Patrimony ■>( St. Peter, or the 
States of the Church, together with the subordinate 
provinces of Rome, Venice, nnd Naples, and the 
islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily. But this 
territory was loosely scattered in various directions, 
and sometimes divided by the hostile possessions of 
the Lorn lards. Romo, still recollecting her great¬ 
ness in the past, resented the tyranny of provincial 
Exarchs ; and in several places a spirit gradually 
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arose which resulted in the formation of inde|ien- 
dent principalities. Naples was permitted to elect 
her own dukes; Amalfi, as a seat of commerce, 
acquired its freedom; and Venice gradually rose 
into power as an aristocratical Republic. The 
Kingdom of the Lombards was stronger and more 
compact than the dominion of the Exarchs. It 
extended to the southern l»onlers of France, and 
for two hundred years occupied a position of con¬ 
siderable importance. 

The Basilica or Church of St. John the Baptist, 
at Monza, near Milan, whore the Iron Crown was 
kept, had been built by Theodnlinda herself; and 
there now ap|*avcd in Lombardy a peculiar style 
of architecture, which combined certain features of 
the later classical or Romanesque manner with 
others that aiv almost Gothic. The palace of 
Diocletian at Spaintro exhibits the faint beginnings 
of the Byzantine style, in its first .leparture out of 
the pure Roman of an curlier age; and the in¬ 
vasion of Northern Italy by the Lomlsuds was 
followed by another order, which in time became 
marked and distinctive.* The development of the 
now ideas was slow and gradual; hut the little 
cha|>cl at Friuli, erected in the eighth century, 
shows the true Lomlurdic character, from which 
the Gothic arose by the adaptation of the structural 
arts to the necessities of other times and nations. 
Thus, the Gothic architecture of the Middle Ages 
was developed out of the Lombardic, as the Lom¬ 
bards had been developed out of the Romanesque. 
The Lombards, on fiist invading Italy, were a rude 
and inartistic people. When, therefore, they de¬ 
sired to build churches or palaces, they were com¬ 
pelled to employ Italian architects, who naturally 
worked according to the methods then prevailing in 
their country ; but, as the conquerors became more 
civilized, they evolved conceptions of their own out 
of the older forms by which they were surrounded. 
Tho Lombanlic style became predominant about 
the time of Charlemagne, and extended over the 
whole of tho vast Empire which obered the sceptre 
of that monarch ; but it did not attain its per¬ 
fection until the twelfth century. The general 
shape of the churches was that of the Greek and 
Roman Basilica- originally a court of justice, but 
afterwards taken by the early Christians os the 
model of their places of wonhip, since it was 
desired to discriminate the Christian church as 
much os possible from the Pagan temple. But in 
a little while the details underwent considerable 
alteration, and stone vaultings were substituted 


w *31° *l>c fcatm,. .l,o Romania, 

” wtorn. development of tl,c true Roman style. ‘ 
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for Wooden roofs. Few early exam pi--n of Lom- 
bardic architecture (of which tie- round arch was 
one of tin* principal features) ‘‘xist at the present- 
day; but tin- Cathedral of Novara, the Baptistery 
at Asti, and the churches of San Michele at I’avia, 
and of San Ambrogio at Milan, are interesting and 
beautiful s|ieriiiiens of an architectural style long 
prevalent over the greater part of Wextern Europe. 

Tie- Lombards who settled in the north of Italy 
were. |ierhaps, not very numerous; but, Is-iny 
martial and united, they were able to keep the 
native |«>pulation in check, and have left traces of 
their Wood in the modern people of Lombardy, 
which gives to them a character dillerent from 
that of other Italians. Tin* conquering race was 
thinly scattered over the face of the country, each 
division of which was locally governed by a duke, 
who owned a laige [sation of the land, and was 
l«ound to supjsirt his sovereign with a military levy 
whenever war broke out. The native peasantry 
were com I "died to |*av their lords a third part of 
the fruits of the earth, and the possessor* of small 
landed pro|H-rties gradually sank into the position 
of mere cultivators of the soil, over whom the 
Nortlieni foreigner* were in all respects pis-, 
dominant. The rights of the municipal corpora 
tions were also curtailed, though never entirely 
aUdislu-d. mid the nobility and clergy asserted a 
constantly increasing power, which was not favour 
able to (Kipular freedom. The conquering race, on 
the Other hand, enjoyed many privileges. They 
might, if they pleased, elect their sovereign, though 
it does not ap|*rar that they often did so. A 
national assembly of the Lomliard.s themselves, as 
distinguisli.il from the people they had subjugated, 
was held from time to time in the fields about 


ratio, ami me decrees ot the royal council were 
not valid until they had been ratified by this 
gathering. The laws of the Lombards were cm- 
l>odied in tartaric Latin about eighty years after 
the conquest of Northern Italy, and they arc 
generally regarded as the Iwst of those which had 
arisen out of the Germanic conquests. 

The condition of Rome about this period was 
m many respects lamentable. The ancient great¬ 
ness of the city had passed away; its modern 
greatness, as the capital of Western Christendom, 
find scarcely commenced; ami tho |iovcrty of the 
inhabitants harmonised with the melancholy ruins 
Of Imperial dominion. Yet, at the epoch wo have 
now reached, tho head of tho Weston, Church was.. 
man of varied ability, intense earnestness, and much 
force of character. Gregory the Great, commonly 
reckoned among the Popes of Rome, though, 
as we have before said, this particular title was 
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not assumed by the Roman Bishops until a some¬ 
what later period, belonged to a noble Roman 
family, and in 573, when about twenty-three years 
of age, was made Prefect of Rome. The bent of 
his mind, however, was religious and ascetic, and, 
throwing up his office, he retired to a monastery. 
When it was determined to send an embassy to 
< 'onstantinople for assistance against the Lombards, 
Gregory was attached to the mission, and, on his 


superior to the narrow culture of his day. In 
one respect, however, he assumed a bold |>osition 
towards the head of the Greek Church, who arro¬ 
gated to himself the title of (Ecumenic, or Uni¬ 
versal, Patriarck This ap]R‘llation, lie told him, 
hail been offered to one of his own predecessors by 
the Council of Chalcedon, but had always been 
refused as “an assumption full of pride, and incon- 
sistent with the ancient discipline.” The Bishops 



I.IIECOKV THE CHEAT. BrM,k Uoxmm) 


return to Rome, in 590. was elected os the sue- of Rome had not yet laid claim to that despotic 
cessor of Pelagius II. He himself emleavoim-d hnuhdiip which they afterwards asserted, and still 
to avoid so onerous an office, but, when at length maintain. The Roman liturgy was settled by 
compelled to assume its duties, administered the Gregory the Gnat, who exercised an equal in 
affairs of the Church with enthusiasm and vigour, influence in determining the calendar of festivals, 
It was ho who sent St. Augustine into England the order of processions, the fashion of the sacer- 
for the conversion of our Teutonic ancestors, his dotal garments, and even the diameter of the 
interest in whom had been excited, before his ecclesiastical music. It i* to him that we owe the 
elevation to the episcopal throne, by the ap|*~»r- Gregorian Chant; and we may say of Gregory 
ancc of some English children, exposed for sale as that, although not Pope by title, lie .lid much 
slaves in the market plucc of Rome. His simplicity towards settling the ultimate forms of the Pupal 
of living, his charity and tolerance, have endeared Churek His primacy last.-d from 590 to GO I, 
him to posterity ; but, in dealing with the wIh-ii lie was succeeded by Sid.inianus of \ oluterra. 
Eastern Empire, ids prudence sometimes ran into Under the rule of Gregory, tlie Arinus of Italy 
time serving, and his intellect was not always and S|«iii were reconciled to the Catholic Church; 
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hut his greatest achievement was doubtless the Christian Bishop 1 the prime's from 

conversion of the English |*oople from the form of Franco to Canterbury. the capital of the Kentish 
Paganism that they ha«i hitherto professed. kingdom; and the strangers were allowed to re|e- 

When the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons arrived in hrate their |Mi*ulinr worship in a ruined Christian 

Britain, they brought with them the wild religion church, foumb-d during the dominion of the 

of Germany and Scandinavia. Their priuci|>al Romanis'd Britons—the Church of St, Martin, 

god whs Woden, or Odin, the genius of war, and which still remains, though doubtless considerably 

their conduct in all matters harmonised with the al'ered in iihhc ncent times. It was the fart of 

presumed character of this martial deity. Their Bertha’* marriage to a Pagan sovereign, ns repie- 

chief occupation was war, and in it they ciigagi-d xented to him by the Gallic Bishop, that directed 

with all the delight of the savage and of the fanatic. the attention of (In-gorv the Great to the distant 



Til* tAMilNG or »T. itutinxi IX KENT. 


They, moreover, persecute! the Christian priests of 
the Britons with insatiable fury, and often dew 
them at their altars. Not satisfied with this. thev 
would burn the Christian churches uIk>vc the ven- 
heads of the assembled worship,*«. It was against 

such opposition that the cause of Christ had to,-stale 

hsh itself amongst our ancestors. When the , H -ople 
ccasetl to resist, the rage of fanaticism came to an ! 
end; but Britain, which for several ages had be,-., 
a part of Christendom, now la,>sod into a dark 
hercc, and barbarian form of heathenism, except 
"ijerc the natives maintained their indoiH-ndencc. 
The inevitable influx, however, set in towards 

kiL 7 t 6 SiX,l ‘ COnt " r - v ’ whcn Kthelbort, 

‘ t<> Bertha, the 

“S'ter of the French king. Charibert A 


shores of Britain, and recall,<d to his i.ieniorv the 

fair Knghsh Imys whom In' had seen at ..when 

himself a humble deacon, and whom In- hud 
punnmgly de. lnn-,1 were " not Angles, but angels.” 
,,c ■«* forth the ahU.t Augustine, 

nceompannd by a Land of forty monks, to preach 
>"• ‘ ... the fields of Kent. The missionaries 

lauded ,n .*»i on the very s,-t i„ the Isle of 
fliaiiet where Hengist and Hon* ha,I ,p,i„ed 
war galleys 449. KthelU-ri Reived Augustine 
n he orn air. on the chalk-downs above Minster. 
--.Hi the Utm discourse of the aids* Was lnilis . 
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and promised shelter, maintenance, and protection 
to the stranger*, lie took a whole year to con¬ 
sider whether or not he would abandon the religion 
of his fathers : but in the end he accepted the 
faith which Augustine had come from Italy to 
recommend. The conversion of the whole Kentish 
people followed with that extraordinary rapidity 
which we frequently observe amongst primitive 
races, ami which seems to imply that they are 
either without the will, or without the freedom, to 
think dilVcrently from their rulers. It is proliable, 
however, that Christianity had never entirely dis¬ 
appeared from this country, but had been cherished 
by the subjected Britons, and perhaps adopted by 
some of their conqueror*. The Kentish men were 
now baptised in large nuiul**rs in the river Swale; 
Essex and East Anglia soon followed in the same 
path ; and a daughter of Ethel1>ert, accompanied 
by the missionary Pauliuus. went into the kingdom 
of Northumbria, and made numerous converts in 
that part of England. The subsequent history of 
Christianity in Britain Udongs to a later period ; 
but the general result was, that, after many 
reactions, some of which looked des|«rate, the 
faith of Christendom was triumphant over the 
whole island. 

From the west we must now return tc the east, 
and in so doing must revert to an earlier |<criod 
than that which we have reached in tracing 
the religious conversion of the English people. 
Peace was never very long maintained between the 
Byzantine Empire and the |K>werful monarchy of 
Persia. Hostilities had ceased a few years before 
the death of Justinian; but they were renewed 
under bis successor in 574. During the progress 
of this war, the fortunes of which were fluctuating 
and long indecisive, Chosroe* I. dosed his eventful 
life. His reign hud been one of almost constant 
warfare, for he had to encounter, not merely the 
jealousy of the Eastern Emperors, but the attacks 
of the Turks, who burst into bis realm, and were 
with difficulty subdued and driven out. With the 
Turkish khan, the sovereign of Persia afterwards 
concluded an alliance, which lie strengthened by 
marrying the daughter of his former enemy. In 
an easterly direction, the conquests of Chosroes 
were extended to the Indus, so as to include the 
whole of Afghanistan ; and in his splendid palace 
at Mndain, the former Ctesiphon, lie received 
ambassadors from all the potentates of the Hast. 
Oriental writers celebrate in glowing language the 
justice and other virtues of the great Cliosroes; yet 
it is related of him that, shortly after his accession 
to the throne, he secured his |tower by the murder 
of his two elder brothers. This, however, has I wen 


at all times so frequent a custom with Asiatic 
monarchs that no special reprobation attaches to 
Cliosroes. His wars were not always justifiable; 
but bis home administration appears to have been 
beneficent. He was also a patron of letters; 
founded colleges and libraries: and caused the most 
celebrated Greek and Sanskrit works to l»e trans¬ 
lated into Persian. The celebrated fables of Bidjiai, 
or Piipay—a work of Hindoo origin—were flrst 
introduced to Western Asia (whence they pene¬ 
trated into Europe) through the medium of a 
Persian rendering, made during the reign of this 
magnificent ruler. 

The death of Cliosroes I., in the spring of 579, 
was due in some degree to a reverse which his 
arms had undergone a short time before. He had 
entered Cappadocia, and at Mclitcnc bad encoun¬ 
tered the Byzantine aruiy. During the engage¬ 
ment. a Scythian chief penetrated to the Persian 
camp, pillaged the royal tent, and profaned the 
sacred fire; and Cliosroes found it necessary to 
make a speedy retreat across the Euphrates, not¬ 
withstanding some temporary advantage which lie 
obtained over his opponents in a night-attack upon 
their tramp. Cliosroes was now al>out eighty years 
of age, and his reign had lasted for nearly half a 
century, lie was unable to bear up against the 
mortification of his late disgrace, and death ensued 
in the couise of a few months. The sceptre passed 
to bis son Hormouz, or Hormisdus, who entirely 
failed to maintain the reputation of his father. 
HLs government was at once tyrannical and weak, 
and the result was seen in general discontent, 
Babylon, Susa, and Cormania broke into 0|wn 
revolt; Arabia, India, and Scythia refused their 
customary tribute; the Turkish khan passed the 
Oxus at the head of an overwhelming force ; and 
the western frontiers of the Empire were invaded 
by the Byzantines. The dominion of the Sassanides 
might have lwon totally ruined but for the heroism of 
Varanes, or Bahrain, who successively defeated the 
Turks and the soldiers of the Eastern Emperor. 
The Persian nobles soon afterwards rose against 
the incoinpeteut Hormouz, who was dethroned and 
strangled in 590. In the meanwhile, Varanes bad 
been made king by bis soldiers; but Cliosroes II.. 
the son of Hormouz, laid claim to the throne, and 
sought the assistance of a Byzantine army for 
the recovery of his rights. This was unhesitatingly 
granted, and at the same time the Magi refused to 
consecrate Varanes in the office he had seized. 
The forces of the usurper were defeated in two 
encounters, and Varanes fled for refuge to the 
Turks, amongst whom lie speedily died. His brief 
reign wanted the sanction of legality ; yet, by bis 
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previous services as a soldier, and his subsequent 
qualities as a lawgiver, he had proved his fitness 
for the highest position. Chosroes II. now reigned 
without further contention, but was glad to avail 
himself of n band of one thousand Byzantine 
soldiers, who acted as a body-guard until all fear 
of disturbance was at an end. The Emperor 
Maurice, who had thus restored him to his throne, 
he professed to regard as his father; and during the 
reign of that sovereign no further hostilities arose 
between the Empires of Persia and Constantinople. 
But the action of Maurice was not entirely dis¬ 
interested. He received as compensation some of 
the most important towns of Mesopotamia, together 
with a large sum of money. 

It was certainly to the advantage of the Eastern 
Emperors that they should remain at |>cace with 
Persia; for whenever war broke out with that 
Power, the northern liorders of the Byzantine 
Empire were harassed by the Avars who luul 
established themselves on the Danube. From 570 
to 600, these savages wore ruled by a chieftain 
named Baian, and during his time frequent incur¬ 
sions were made into the Byzantine territory, which 
was devastated up to the walls of Constantinople. 
The Avars even extended their power to the 
Adriatic, and Italy was threatened by their multi¬ 
tudinous and lapacious hordes. After the alliance 
with Persia, however, the Emperor Maurice waa 
enabjed to take vigorous measures against the 
Tartar enemy, and vast numbers were either slain 
or captured. The hero of this war was Prixcus, 
who carried his arms to the banks of the Danube 
and the Theiss. Yet, notwithstanding these 
successes, Maurice became unpopular with the 
soldiers, whom he offended by his endeavours to 
restore a more rigid discipline to their ranks. He 
was declared unworthy to reign, and the mutineers, 
headed by a centurion named Phocas, marclicd to 
the neighourhood of Constantinople itself. The 
capital rose in arms against a monarch whose 
virtues were of that severe and unsympathetic 
order which is peculiarly exasperating to a licentious 
populace. Finding the city in the hands of the 
moh, and aflame with incendiary fires in several 
quarters, Maurice entered a boat with his wife and 
nmc children, and csca|*d to the Asiatic shore, 
illrec days later, Phocas appeared at Constantinople 
•n a chariot drawn by four white horses, an d 
“midst the acclamations of the people. He had 
attained to supreme power, and, having rewarded 
tho troops with lavish bribes, he witnessed the 
games of the hippodrome. A dispute arose between 
tie blue and green factions. Phocas gave his 
decision m favour of the latter, and the blues 


responded with the menacing exclamation, 
"Renicndier that Maurice is still alive!" The 
dc|«scd Emperor had landed at the Church of 
St. Autonomus, near Chale«doii, and Imd tin-nee 
despatch'd his eldest son, TheodosiuK, to implore 
the assistance of Chosroes II. Before any aid 
could arrive, however, he fell h‘ victim to the 
jealous fears of his enemy. The words of tin- 
blue faction bad roiiM-d those fears to the utmost, 
and soldiers wen- sent to Clialccdou to nxi-cute tin- 
will of the usurper. Maurice and his live sons 
were dragged from tin- sanctuary of the church, 
and, after the children had Im-cii sluiu U-forv tin- 
eyes of tin- fatln-r, the Emperor was himself 
executed. This tragical event occurred on the 
27th of NovemlM-r, li02, after Maurice had occupied 
the throne for ul-out twenty years. Theodosius 
was not allowed to reach the Perxiau court : In- 
was iiitciccptcd at N'icxu, and there heln-udcd. 
Tin- widow Constaiitiua, and her three daughters, 
were for the piesa-iit xjtarc'l ; but tile ilejn se«l 
Empress twice compil'd against Pliocns, ami, nftci 
U-ing subjected to torture, was iM-ln-adi-d at Chill- 
cclon with In-r n-muiniug childreu. The whole 
feign of Phoras was dixtinguisli'-d l»y similar 
atrocities, ami tin- Empire wo* exasperated by the 
tyranny of a furious despot, whose only idea of 
government consist'd in sanguinary excesses, and 
whose character was «hgrad'd by every profligate 
habit 

Chosroes, on In-aring of the death of Maurice 
and the usurpation of Phocas, determined to 
avenge the injuries of one whom he regarded as 
hi* father. He led a powerful army into tin- 
dominions of the Eastern Eui|x-ror, In- sieged uml 
destroyed several important fortresses, crossed the 
Euphrates into Syria, and, after occupying t|„. 
cities of Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Aleppo, laid siege 
to Antioch. Such were the first effects of Pliocnx’s 
crimes, and they were presently followed by dis- 
affection at home. So manifest was the weakness of 
the usurper, and so great the detestation which his 
name inspired, that Heraclius, Exarch of Africa, 
refused, during two years, to pay any obedience to 
the orders sent out from Constantinople, or to 
render tribute to the Imperial treasury. Crispin*, 
the son-in-law of Phocas, who had reason to 
suspect the friendship of his relative, joined with 
the Senate in requesting Heraclius to seize on the 
supreme power; hut the Exarch was old, mid 
indisposed to such an enterprise, which he there¬ 
fore deputed to his son, who l*>rc the same name as 
““ sailed for Europe in 
010 , and his approach was not suspected by the 
tyrant until his ships hod entered the Propontis. 
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CTispus then openly declared his pm pose, and 
Pliocas was seized in the |>alnce. denuded of the 
symU.ls of royalty, and carried in chains to the 
galley of Herncliiis. The successful conspirator 
reproached him with his crimes. •• Wilt thou 
govern I ft tor I" retorted the fallen despot. lint 
the time had pass,-.I for disputation, Phocas was 
insulted and tortuntl. and, his head U-ing at length 
struck oil’, his IkmIv was consumed bv lire. The 
diadem was then conferred on Hcr.iclius; hut he 
succeeded to an impoverished realm, and to a 
dillicult and dangerous war. 

Antioch had l»y this time yielded to the forces 
of the Persian king. The capture of Ctrsarra and 
1 >ninnscus soon followed. Palestine was conquered, 
and in h| | Jerusalem was taken by assault. The 
Christians hud to mourn the lo^s or injury of 
some stately churches and objects of religious 
interest, and ns many ns 90,000 professors of the 
faith are said to have been destroyed by the Jews 
ami Arabs who accompanied the Persian amiv. 
Egypt was suImIiuiI in GIG. and Chosroes, after 
entering Alexandria, pus lie. I on towards the west, 
extirpated the Greek colonies of C'yrene. and 
returned in triumph through the Libyan desert. 
Another Persian army |*em-tratcd to Chalcedou. 
which surrendered after a long siege; and the citizens 
of Constantinople had the grief and mortification 
of beholding, on the opposite side of the Bosphorus, 
a Persian encampment which for upwards of ten 
years maintained itself in that position. The 
famous island of Rhodes was included in the 
conquests of the Asiatic king, and his achieve¬ 
ments would perhaps have been even greater, had 
he |K»*se»sed a navy equal to his land forces. It 
must have seemed ns if the days of Xerxes had 
returned, and Euro|M- were nlwut to be invaded by 
the I Mi-baric levies of an Oriental monarch. 
Rut t’hosroes forU>rc to press his advance any 
further to the West, and in a little while found 
that lie hud trouble enough in holding what lie had 
already gained. The Asiatic provinces lately 
forming part of the Eastern Empire, and at all 
times deeply imbued with the Grecian spirit, 
stirred uneasily beneath the Persian yoke. The 
Uhlislians were oll'elided by the principles and 
practice of till- Magian religion ; tin- .Magi retorted 
with an equal hatred ; and a savage jH ixcution of 
tie- former speedily liroke out. 

’Ihcse circumstances must have lill.-d tin* mind 
of I ho-roes with uneasy fon-bodiugs; but as yet 
In- was confronted by no serious op|xisition, and, 
relying on the power of bis victorious armies, and 
the weakm-ss of bis enemy, he occasionally retired 
from tie- cures of state, and whiled away Ids time 


in Oriental luxury at his favourite residence of 
Arteiuita, or Dustugerd, beyond the Tigris. The 
splendour of his |mIuco and the magnificence of his 
living have been described in terms which are sm-- 
gestive of exaggeration, but which probably contain 
a considerable measure of truth. It is related tliat 
six thousand soldiers successively mounted guard 
U-foiv the |«hice-gates; that the service of the 
interior apartmenU was |>ei-fornu*d by twelve 
thousand slaves; that the treasures of the Great 
King were deposited in a hundred subterranean 
vaults; that his necessities, or his pride, gave 
employment to six thousand horses ami mules, 
twenty thousand camels, and nine hundred ami 
sixty elephants ; and that lie hunted roebucks, 
wild Imais, lions, and tigers, in a “paradise” like 
tli.-sc of the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian 
niouuivhs. According to the same reports, tho 
walls of the |alace were adorned with thirty 
thousand rich hangings, tho roof was supported by 
»«*ty thousand columns of silver, and from the 
dome were sus|iended a thousand orbs of gold, so 
contrived us to imitate the motions of the planets 
uu.l the constellations of the zodiac.* AsChosrocs 
surveyed these splendours, and ‘reflected on the 
enormous military power which was ready at a 
word to do his bidding, be might well have 
Wieved that his strength was invincible, ami bis 
will supreme. His only foe was the Byzantine 
Empire, and that a p| tea red to lx- hastening to its 
ruin. The new sovereign, Heiwelius, gave as yet 
no token of the greatness which ho afterwards 
displayed, and the effete character of his subjects 
rendered it seemingly improbable that any serious 
attempt would lx- made to wrest the prize of 
dominion from the Persian monarch. 

The war should undoubtedly have ended with 
the death of Phocas, whose usurpation was its 
ostensible cause. But n military sovereign who 
has tasted largely of success is seldom very desi¬ 
rous of sheathing the sword; ami Chosroes II. 
continued to distress the Eastern Empire long 
after the wrongs of Maurice had been avengi-d. 
lleniclius, the instrument of tlmt vengeance, 
».ught at least to have liecii received in a spirit of 
conciliation ; but bis entreaties for |»enco, nceom- 
|•aiii'-d by offers of a tribute, ami urged with a 
I-at la-tic eagerness unliecoming the dignity of an 
iiide|M*mleiit sovereign, were contemptuously din- 
regarded. The Avars also had recovered their 
I lower, and. from the vicinity of Constantinople to 
the 1 .orders of Northern Italy, tho country was 

* Decline and Fall. chap. 4 ">: an.l the nutho- 

ritiv* there cited. 
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desolated by the exactions of nomadic Tartars. 
At length, in 620, Chosroes consented to make¬ 
peace, on the understanding that Heraelius was to 
pay him, as ransom, a thousand talents of gold, . 
a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk roU-s, 
a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. A 
certain delay 1 was grunted, for it was in truth 
absolutely necessary in the exhausted condition of 
the Byzantine Empire. But Heraelius, who now 
shook ofl‘ the sloth which had pre viously degraded 
his |towers, turned the interval to good account by- 
preparing for future hostilities. He even borrowed , 
the wealth of the churches, which lie promised to 
restore with interest; and by 622 he was enabled 
to commence the first of those three expeditious 
by which he shattered the power of Chosroes, 
re-established the credit of his Empire, and won 
for himself a reputation little inferior to that of 
the greatest masters of the art of war. 

Before tracing the history of these campaigns, it 
may be as well to refer briefly to the condition 
of Fiance at the latter end of the sixth and com¬ 
mencement of the seventh centuries. Ancient 
Gaul had by that time been completely subdual, 
except in the western parts, by its Germanic 
invaders, and the Germanic spirit, mixing with the 
genius of the Celts, was creating a new nationality 
out of the old materials. Under the descendants 
of Clovis, France was split into several divisions, 
of which the chief were Ncustria, stretching fiom 
the Meuse and the Loire to the sea; Austrasia, 
lying between the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Moselle, with Metz for its capital ; Burgundy in 
the south east, and Aquitaine in the south-west. 
Provence and Gascony, on the borders of Italy 
and Spain, can hardly be considered ns possessing 
a French character at all, though they were under 
the dominion of Frankish kings; and Bretagne 
(the former Armorica), while paying nominal 
fealty to the French sovereigns, enjoyed a pros- ' 
perous independence under its native count*, who, 
ruling over a commercial and industrious people, 
held their own for many generations against the 
Teutonic strangers. The several kingdoms wen- 
sometimes reunited, and again divided; but the 
early records of France are at once obscure ami , 
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uninteresting. A dreary succession ol ‘ rimes 
revolts without instructing the student ; and the 
savage rivalries of Fredcgomh- and Gnmlmult, tin- 
wives of Chil|x-rie and .Sigelwrt. sons of <'lotliairc, 
are the must conspicuous events of the |ieriod. 
Of these two princesses, Fn-degonde was (In- more 
criminal. Bruuliault hud nsb-cining qualities, and 
has perha|>s been to some extent maligned by the 
priests whom she oflemh-d. Her end, however, 
was tragical. Being op|Miseil by ber grandson, sin- 
was conquer*-*!, tortured for three days (though 
then above eighty years old), and linally torn to 
pieces by wild horses, in 613. Dngoliert 1. and 
C'liariberC II., sons of Clothnire II., succeeded 
to the throne in 62*. and, three years later, 
Dagobert made liinux-lf master of the whole 
kingdom by murdering his brother. Having thus 
acquired |>owcr by an atrocious crime, lie used it 
for the good of his |H-opl<— a phenomenon 
none the less remarkable for la-ing frequent 
in the history of former days. Protected by the 
lira* rule and equal laus of DngoU-il, France 
grew rich and tranquil, ami her |tower was m-kuow* 
ledgnl by foreign nations as that of a rising 
monarchy which had succeeded to one of the 
fairest |tortionsof the Roman Empire. Several warn 
with foreign races weie successfully umiiitaiued ; 
but the |H-i%onal habits of Hugohert Wen* erilel ami 
dissolute, ami, having gruiit«*d an usylum to a large 
number of Bulgarian*, he committed the enormity 
ot slaughtering them all in one night. When he 
died, in 638, after an undivided reign of only 
seven years, the attain of the country again fell 
into disorder, and a number of youthful or in- 
competent kings succeeded, who are known as 
“ I** R ®» Faineants," or •• The Sluggaitk* These 
contemptible persons wen* little U tter than puppet* 
in crown and robes, who, whenever they presented 
themselves in public (which was blit seldom). 
ap)ie*re«l riding in a waggon drawn by oxen ; and 
the actual work of governing was performed by 
the Mayors of the Paine*, of whom tin •re wen- 
one for Ncustria, one for Austrasia. and one for 
Burgundy. The true F.v„ch Monarchy had yet to 
arise; and. in the meanwhile, other events demand 
our care. 
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utii|ition 

ha«tie Sy.tcm in Western Europe. 

l»irui:'Sr.i» with tin* solemnity Ol' till* ta*k In* lis.il 
undertaken. which In* regard.-d a* having a re¬ 
ligion* no less than a |*>lith*al character. Ileraclius 
commeined tin- tir.-t of his expeditions with every 
il.-monst ration of humility. ll.-M-to.it two .lays 
alter Kasti-r in tin- year having tir-t «*\- 

.hang.-d his purple for tin- costume of a |»eiiit«*nt 
ami a w.irrior. TIk* Patriarch of Coii'lnut in««|d<\ 
ami th.- Si-nati*. reeeived a .li*i-n ti-marv |"»\\.r !-• 


viiiTvmh r th.* «i|Hlal .luring the al.*. iuv of tin* 
Kin|--ior. slmnl.l th.* attacks of tin* enemy render 
Mich a course advisable; and. prcvioun to his 
«h-|cirtnrc, ll. ni. lins effected an arrangement with 
the (liagan, or ruler, of the Avars, hy which tin- 
latter. in consideration of tin* payment of two 
huii.li.--l thoiisaml pieces of gold. Wnd himself to 
a friendly neutrality. To attack the large force of 
r.T.ians at (‘h.dc«hm. imnn-diately opposite Con- 
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slantilioplc, would have Im-tii iinprudi-iit. llrrarlius | «f tin- camp; un«l tin- ln»i|« ;n-ciist«imcd I*i 

therefore •■inUirkitl liis army on IkkipI a large Heel i fatigues ami hardships Irfun- tliey were limuglii 
in the harbour, and, sailing through the Hellespont into the |*n's* > ncc of the enemy. The trial* 
with n favourable wiml, landed in the Gulf of ;i soldier's life wen- borne in «-«|iinl measure I.y 
Issus, or Scaiidcroon, on the liorderx of Cilicia ami llcrarliiix himself; at the Millin' time, he aroused 
Syria. The spot was memorable for the battle the religious enthusiasm of his people by telling 

fought there in 333 B.c. between Alexander the them that they were aUiut to vindicate the Chris- 
Orest and Darius Codomanuus, and was therefore tiau faith against a nation of idolaters. 



ratnuosn. 


" I' 1 "”' of ,ln P'f«l »"S»ry for .any European 
pcl'llo., against Persia. The camp of llcmcliu, 
was pitched on the ray ground when- (he Mace- 
Homaii hero hail vanquished his Oriental foe,_« 
situation remnrknlilv propitious in all its natural 
surroundings, since it defended the invaders on 
wry side. an.I oven masked their movement,, 
these advantages, however, would have l*en of no 
“Will, hail not the Emperor taken care to discipline 
his forces to the stem task which .waited them. 
Everyth."- was ordered with es.etnesa All the 
operaticnisof war were reheoraed within the safety 


A large Persian army was ... up .. 

iicimty of the llyrantine ramp; l„u llemeliu, 
nmuiruvred w„h , U el, sdmiralile skill that, while 
appeanng to present his front to ... 

7, "Uli ap¬ 
movement towsrds . ., f 

•r£r nl t' '<■ iii.ii- 

si If. The | 'erstana, deceived I.y some disposition,, 

mmp^uT"" '" in ' """ ..«W th. 2 

camp Of tiieir opponent, was in disorder hut 011 
advancing the attack, worn enmn^rad hy ™ 
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firm ami animated a resistance that they were 
thoroughly defeated Baffled at all points, the 
assailants retired from Cilicia, and Heraclius 
crossed Mount Taurus, marcheil through the plains 
•»f Cappadocia, ami. having placed his troops in 
winter-quarters in various |»arts of Asia Minor, 
returned to Constantinople. The first expedition 
had thus resulted in a great triumph, and Chosrocs 
beheld with astonishment the invasion of his 
Empire by a sovereign whom lie had, until recently, 
affronted within sight of his very capital. But 
worse than this had yet to lie endured; for 
Heraclius, having set his hand to the work, re¬ 
solved to persevere until he had humbled the 
power of his rival, ami delivered his own 
dominions from a standing menace. The second 
expedition commenced in 023, when the Emperor 
sailed from Constantinople toTrebizond (which now 
liecame the centre of his operations), ami, after 
uniting the several divisions of his forces, advanced 
again into Persia. In these movements he was 
greatly aided by the nations of the Caucasus, and 
by some beyond that stupendous range, who 
act«*d as his allies. It was to assure himself of the 
support of the Caucasian tribes that he marched, 
in the first instance, in a north easterly direction. 
Afterwards, turning to the south, lie proceeded to 
Clmrsa, the modern Kars, and then, following the 
ourse of the A raxes to the great bend of that 
river, struck southward to Guazaca or Gundzaca, 
now known as Tabriz. This city, noted for its 
wealth, fell into his hands, although Chosroes was 
close by, with an army of 40,000 men. Continuing 
his victorious march, Heraclius again outflanked 
his antagonists, captured and destroyed Theabarma, 
together with several other cities, and then, once 
more wheeling to the north-east, took up his 
winter-quarters in the Hat country Wtween the 
Lower A raxes ami the Caspian. The jiosition was 
well chosen, for the immense plains furnished his 
numerous cavalry with provender, while the 
friendly Kliazars of the Caucasus were not far 
distant. 

The next campaign (which was a |*»rtion of 
the second expedition) cannot be traced with 
exactness, for the Byzantine historians ap|*ear to 
Inve known but little of tin- movements of 
Heraclius during tin* year 024. It would seem, 
however, that the Ea.st.-rn Emperor, descending 
from the Hyrcanian mountains, entered the 
province of Media, t.s.k the city of Ca-sbin. and 
perhaps also Aspahun, and presented so formidable 
a front that Chosroes drew in bis forces from the 
Nile and the Bosphorus, ami surrounded the camp 
of Hcmclius with u |-,werful array. An attack 


was soon made from three directions; but all the 
efforts of the Persians were repelled, and, by a 
succession of victories in the open field, and of 
strategic movements conceived and carried out 
with remarkable skill, the invader drove the armies 
of Chosrocs into the fortified towns. He hud 
|«enetrated farther into the Persian realm than 
any Homan had done before him, and be retired 
into winter-quarters at the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
In the spring of 625, Heraclius marched in seven 
days across the mountains of Kurdistan, passed the 
Tigris, and halted beneath the walls of Amida, 
now Diarbekir. The Persians had by this time 
quitted Chalcedon ; but Chosroes ordered his 
lieutenant, Sarbaruza, to menace Asia Minor. 
That officer moved towards Cilicia, hoping to 
penetrate into Asia Minor, and to cut off the 
Byzantine troo|*, stationed in the fortresses, from 
their communication with the Mediterranean. 
The diversion might have been attended by serious 
consequences, bail it l*een sutlered to proceed; 
but Heraclius, passing by the main body of the 
Persian*, rapidly followed Snrbarazo, and overtook 
him on the l>auks of the Sums. He had, in fact, 
got some way ahead of him, and the Persian 
general, when alnnit to force the Cilician passes, 
found himself in presence of the enemy. The 
stone bridge over the Sarus. which had been 
occupi.nl. and strengthened with defensive works, 
was stormed by the Emperor at the head of a 
few veterans, and the Persians were routed ; but 
Sarliaraza esca|>ed through the Syrian posses, 
together with the remnants of his army. The 
ensuing winter was jmssed by Heraclius in Pontus, 
and preparation* were made for a still more 
important campaign in the following year. Mean¬ 
while. Chosroes revenged himself by plundering 
the Christian churches in Persia, and compelling 
all Christians in his realm to profess themselves 
Nesforians—a heretical sect, particularly hateful to 
the Orthodox subject* of the Eastern Em|ieror. 

In the early jwrt of 626, Chosroes took the 
field with three armies, recruited from every 
|<irt of his empire, and augmented by slaves and 
strangers. The first of these armies, which was 
distinguished by its golden s|M-ars, consisted of 
50.000 men. and was destined to march against 
Heraclius himself. The second was so stationed 
as to prevent the junction of the Emperor with his 
brother TI»«*odorus; while the object of the third 
was to In-siege Constantinople. The jKisition of 
that capitul was extremely |<erilou». for the 
treacherous cliagan of the Avars had recently 
concluded a treaty of alliance ami partition with 
the Persian king. The last of the Persian, forces 
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was commanded lay Sarlmni/n, who spared no \kuus 
to retrieve his disgrace ol‘ the pn-viou* year. 
Rapidly traversing ‘I"* "hole peninsula «»f Asia 
Minor,'Sarlwraxa readied the walls of Clialrrdoii. 
where he awaited the arrival of the Avars. He 
had not to tarry long, for, on the 2!Kh of June, the 
vanguard of tliose liarUriuus amounting to a host 
of 30,000 men, toned the long wall which defewlrd 
the territory of Constantinople, and drove a luoh 
of terrilied |*easants and citizens into the Kastern 
metropolis. These invaders were soon followed hy 
80,000 more, gathered from the teeming ranks of 
the Avars themselves, the (o-pida-, Bulgarians, 
Sclavonianx, aiul other savage nations; ami l»y 
the 31st of July the chngau had invested tlm 
whole of Constantinople. The walls of that city 
were assailed no fewer than twelve times; Imt 
neither the Senators nor the citizens wen dix|*wcd 
to yield. Homclius had sent them adetaehmeut of 
12,000 mailed cavalry, who prov.-d of gnat service 
in assisting the defence; and the mechunicul 
powers wielded by the besieged were of course 
much greater than any pouevnl by their ad¬ 
versaries. Moreover, the Bosphorus was colu¬ 
mn titled hy the Byzantine vessels, which cntinly 
shattered n Sclavuuian fleet oil" Constantiiiople ; 
so that the Persians at Clntlcedoit wen unable to 
give any help to their l>arharian allies on the 
opposite shore. The ehagaii of the Avars was at 
length compelled to acknowledge that he hud 
undertaken a hopeless task. His auxiliary force* 
threatened to desert; his enormous army stood in 
danger of a famine; and nothing remained hut to 
retreat with ns much expedition as the nntun of 
the case allowed. 

While the siege was proceeding, Cliosroos hoped 
that the danger to the capital would draw otf 
Hemcliiis from the centre of the Persian Kmpire; 
hut the Byzantine monarch would not prrmit any 
such considerations to divert him from an object 
mon* immediately important. He thought it 
prudent, however, to retire to the Imnlca of the 
Phasis, where lie maintained himself against the 
50.000 veterans commanded by the Persian 
sovereign. In the meanwhile, SarUrnza pushed 
the siege of Chalcedon; hut the deliverance of 
Constantinople raised the spirits of the Eastern 
Emperor, and his position was soon improved by a 
victory obtained by his brother Theodoras over the 
Persian general Said in Armenia. A bout the same 
time, Hcrnclius effected an alliance with ZicM, 
the khan of the K bazars, who, having lately re¬ 
moved from the plains of the Volga to the moun¬ 
tains of Georgia, granted the Emperor a succour 
of 40,000 horse. Tho Persians understood the 


gravity of th*- situation, and hastily ivln-atcd from 
tluir advanced |H»sitioii*. The allegiance ol 
Snrlaraa to his royal master soon after yielded to 
the contrivanc-s of lleraclius; and, although lie 
•lid not i-r.ilivcly take the field against Ills own 
countiymen, lie n-fraim-d from any further ino\.- 
incuts of a natun- to eiuliarrasM the enemy. This 
iiii|-irtant defection ap|--ars to have l-*-n broiighl 
al-mt in a very singular manner. Alarmed by I In¬ 
junction of the Byzantines with the Klimurx, 

('hosrtM-s, it is relati-d, sent a despatch to SiilWu/n. 
onlcriug him to ivliiupiish all fnitluT designs ii|-«ii 
Constantinople, and join the main army in Persia. 
The messenger fell into the bunds of lleraclius, 
who altered the •b-K|citeli so as to induce the Peoiuii 
coiumaiider to la-lieve that lie was to hold out us 
long as powuhle l"-fore Cliulrcdon. Sarbaiaza 
accordingly emit billed the attack on that city, and 
tlmsrofs, irritated at the neglect of his orders, 
wnt a Mvolid nieswnger to the chief ollieer of his 
lepn-wntative, with directions that the general 
should be put to death. By u mistake, the missive 
was delivenxl to Sarl«araza himself, who added the 
names of four hundnxl others, as |»ei>oiis to l-» 
executed with himself, lie then showi-d the 
•locuuieul to the protended victims, and they mid 
the army immediately renounced their allegiance 
to a master who mx-imd to I-* acting towards them 
in a spirit of malignant caprice. The story is so 
romantic ax to u|9)->ar improbable ; but it is 
certain that Sarbaraza deserted tin* service of his 
own sovereign, nud act«*l secretly on l-’liiilf of 
Hcracliux. 

The second expedition of lfernelius ended with 
tho year 620; a third expedition billowed in 627. 
The power of Cliosiws was now greatly shattered, 
and the hopes which he hnd formed from his 
alliance with the Avnm had prove*I entirely linse- 
Uiw. Nevertheless the Persian liionnivli could 
still count U|k>ii a vast array of wnrriora whose 
fidelity he had no ground for ipiostioiiing. It is 
stated that at the commencement of 627 he had 
half a million of men under arms ; but this is 
doubtless mi Oriental extravagance. Mix re¬ 
sources however, wen* very far from mean, mid 
the horses and elephants which accoiii|tuui<*l his 
armies wen* numerous and effective. But the 
Byzantines had l.y this time grown confident with 
their repeated successes and they advanced without 
hesitation from the Araxes to the Tigris, though 
the K bazars had now returned homewards Tim 
invader* wen- cautiously followed by the Persian 
commander Rhazat«, who at length received from 
Chosroes peremptory order* t„ bring the enemy 
to battle. The progress of Heroclius had l«cn one 
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continued (liunipli. Every forw wliich eiulrtvouwl 
to ojipose liiui was swept aside ; every city lie lie- 
sieged speedily succumbed to his arms. On the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, he reached the great 
desolate plain once rendered niaguiticeiit by the 
city of Nineveh, lie was now in the heart of 
ancient Assyria, then included in the Persian Em¬ 
pire : and it was certainly high time that his pro¬ 
gress should be stopped, if such i\ feat were any 
longer |M>Ssih|c. The locality Was Well adapted to 
a battle on a large scale. Not only had the great 
city itself disappeared, but its Very ruins were 
hidden beneath the soil. A large open expanse, 
broken only by mounds which marked the site of 
ancient coificcs, gave ample room for the operations 
of two hostile forces ; and it was here that Rha/ates, 
who had recently got a little ahead of the Kui|>erur, 
took up his |M»sition in order of battle. His object 
was to prevent the Byzantines from occupying the 
valley of the Tigris, and marching upon Ctesiphon ; 
he also hoped to inflict upon his enemy so decisive 
a reverse as to shatter the prospects of the cam¬ 
paign. In that desolute spot, over the grave* of a 
dead Empire, two living Empires contended for 
supremacy, if not for existence. The buttle, which 
was fought on the 12th of Dcceiulter, lasted from 
daybreak until night, and ended in the complete 
discomfiture of the Persians, iihuzates himself was 
slain by the hand of Heraclius; the greater jart 
of the Persiuu army was destroyed ; and twenty- 
eight standards fell into the hands of the victors, 
whose own loss, however, was considerable. On 
the following day, Heraclius pushed on with great 
rapidity, ami in a few hours his vanguard occupied 
the bridges of the Greater and Lesser Zub. The 
conquering hosts jiourcd on without opposition, and, 
on the 1st of January. 628, gained the royal seat of 
Dastagerd, the treasures of which, though much 
reduced by the ojier.itions of war, ami by -subse¬ 
quent removal to safer localities, were still sufficient 
to astonish the invaders. A portion was carried 
away by the army of Heraclius; the rest was 
destroyed by fire, so that it might not again pas* 
into the hands of the Persian monarch. ClMWroes 
had received a terrible blow, and the Byzantines 
were rewarded by the recovers- of three hundred 
standards formerly taken from their armies, and 
by the opjjortunity of delivering numerous cap¬ 
tives. Heraclius then advanced to within a few 
miles of Ctesijihon, but, on reaching the banks of 
the Arlia, considered it advisable to retreat, owing 
to the arrival of winter, and the difficulty of 
passing the stream in his front. He crossed the 
Assyrian mountains ljefore the usual fall of snow, 
which that vear continued incessantly for thirty- 


four days : and, arriving at Gandzaca, quartered hi- 
soldiers upon the citizens. 

The fame of the Eastern Kmj>ii-c was now no 
firmly established that Heraclius felt himself in 
a position to make proposals for peace. He. 
accordingly >eiit rejieated messengers to Chosroes, 
suggesting the desirability of an arrangement which 
should »|«re the Persian Empire the honors of 
a prolonged struggle. The vanquished sovereign, 
however, wits not w illing to receive such advance*, 
although many of his own subjects wen* tired of 
the war. and ready to accept any terms not actually 
disgraceful. The king wa> old, uiid visibly aje 
proaching his end. He resolved, therefore, to 
nominate his son Meidaza as his successor; but 
an elder son, Sirovs, whose mother had Ih-cii the 
favourite wife of the reigning monarch, determined 
to assert his rights by one of those acts which ro 
frequently cost u stain on the jmges of Oriental 
history. Si roes entered iuto a comjiiracy with 
several of the nobles, and it was agreed that they 
should ajipvar in the camp with the external sym¬ 
bols of royalty, ami that, if the attempt failed, the 

prince should escape to the head-quarter* of 
Heraclius. For this precaution there was in fact 
no need. The army received Sirovs with ac¬ 
clamation, and Chosroes took to Higlit, ubout the 
close of February. 628. He was followed ami 
arrested; eighteen of his sons were massacred 
before his face, and five days later he expired in 
the dungeon where he had been confined. Siroes 
immediately concluded a treaty of ja-ace and 
alliance with the Eastern Emperor. Heraclius did 
not can- to enlarge his realm, being well aware 
that the powers of the State were ban-ly sufficient 
to maintain tlmt which he already possessed. The 
new ruler of Persia, on the other hand, abandoned 
the conquest* made by hi* father ; and on these 
term* an arrangement was easily effected. One of 
the most urgent stipulations of Heraclius was that 
bv which he obtained the restitution of the Holy 
Gross (supposed to be the actual instrument of the 
Crucifixion), which Chosroes had seized at the cap- 
tun- of Jerusalem, and which, according to a legend 
of the Church, had been miraculously discovered in 
Palestine by the Empress Helena, mother of Con¬ 
stantine the Great By the festival of the Elevation 
of the Cross its re-erection in Jerusalem by 
Heraclius is still commemorated on the 14th of 
September. The victorious EmjH-ror now re¬ 
turned to Constantinople, where he was met by 
the Senate, the clergy, and the people, carrying 
olive branches and lamp*. He entend the city in 
a chariot drawn by four clc|>lianta. mid the accla¬ 
mations of the citizens gave fervid expression to 
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the sentiments of pride and gratitude which the 
successes of the hero had won. 

The dominion of the Sassanidcs did not long 
survive the terrible war which Hcruclius had 
waged in defence of his just rights, and in op|»osi- 
tion to the insolent demands of his enemy. Sirocs 
reigned no longer than eight months, and a sorb's 
of revolutions then set in, attended by much blood¬ 
shed, ami exhibiting in many directions the decrepi¬ 
tude and despair of :» |toliticnl state hovering on 
the very edge of extinction. The conquest of 
Persia by the Arabian Caliphs, about the middle 
of the seventh century, marks the commencement 
of a new era, connected with the rise ami develop¬ 
ment of that religion which had Mohammed for 
its author. But, although the exhaustion of Peisia 
was extreme and even fatal, it cannot be said 
that its adversary gained in anything like an equal 
degree. The expenses of the war had been great, 
nnd the treasuri** of Dastagerd wen* not sufficient 
to defray them. A large part of the s|»ils was 
distributed among the soldiers; another port was 
lost in a tempest on the Euxim*. When the 
Emperor returned to Constantinople, lie found 
himself confronted by the difliculty of repaying to 
the Church the wealth lie had borrowed befon- 
starting on his first expedition. To meet this 
pressing necessity, he was compelled to lay heavy 
taxes on provinces which had already suffen-d front 
the exactions and devastation of the enemy. The 
military position of the Empire was seriously 
weakened by the loss of 200,000 soldiers who had 
fallen in the lute campaigns, nrnl the whole popuU- 
tion was impoverished by the decay of nrts an<l the 
ruin of agriculture. 

Tho remaining years of Hcraclius form but a 
melancholy conclusion to the heroic glory of his 
middle period. Most of the Byzantine Emperors 
were inclined to theological controversy, and Hcrac¬ 
lius was no exception to the rule. He was an 
ardent supporter of tho doctrine of the Mouothelites, 
who taught that the human nature in Christ was 
entirely passive under the will of his divine nature. 
A council held at Rome in 640 condemned the 
doctrine, and Hcraclius discovered, to his mortifica¬ 
tion, that his powers as a theologian did not equal 
his successes as a general. This was not the only 
ground on which ho came into collision with the 
Church. After the death of his first wife, Eudocia, 
he desired to contract marriage with his niece, 
Martina. The Patriarch of Constantinople forbade 
tho union, but Hcraclius disregarded his prohibi¬ 
tion. By a previous marriage, Martina had a son 
named Hcraclconas; and when Heradius conferred 
on his eldest son, Constantine,-the title of Augustus, 
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Martina contrived that her own non should Ik* 
associated with him in the Empire. The Ein|M*ror 
soon after fell into a condition of sloth and mental 
feebleness, in which he contemplated with fatalistic 
apathy the alarming strides made by the Sarareim 
ill the south-eastern |K»rtions of bis realm. Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, wen* over¬ 
run by them* warriors, and tlu* mighty van¬ 
quisher of fliosrocx was content to wi* his Empire 
|«rtitioui-d by tile faiiutiral children of the desert. 
Heradius died of dropsy, in February, 641, after a 
reign of thirty-one vcaix By his lust testament, 
lie diTlarcd his own son, ami tin* son of Martina, 
equal heirs of the Empire, though under the sover 
eighty of the Empress herself. Martina, however, 
was compdled by tin* Senate to abandon this posi¬ 
tion, and the throne was then occupied by Constiiii- 
tine III., sometimes called Heradius II. His 
ivign came to a sudden termination, after lasting 
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health had always been feeble, hut it was believed 
that he died from poison administered by his step- 
mother. Herndconus the son of Mnrtinu, now 
reigned in Ills stead ; but lie was speedily deposed 
and brought to trial, together with his parent. Both 
U*ing found guilty of the death of Constantine, a 
cruel punishment was inflicted on them. The tongue 
of Martina was cut out, the nose of Hcnidconnx was 
amputated; and the sufli-rcrx were then sent into 
exile for the remainder of their days. 

Constantine III. left behind him at his death a 
son aged eleven yearn. This boy, Constnns II., 
succeeded to the throne after tin* de|K>sitinii of 
Martina and Herncloonns, and, upon attaining his 
majority. Iiegaii to toko measures against a |K>sriblc 
revolution. He feared that his younger brother, 
Theodosius, might Ik* advanced to the throne in 
place of himself, and lie forml him to take holy 
orders as a defence against worldly ambition. 
Theodosius la-came a deacon ; hut tlu* jealous 
apprehensions of Coiwtans remained as strong as 
ever. I he unfortunate young man was murdered, 
and the Emperor found himself menaced by so 
violent an outbreak of popular indignation that ho 
fled from Constantinople in the winter of 662 , 
passed some months at Athens, and then sailed to 
Italy. At Rome, he pillaged the churches, nnd, 
laden with treasure, deleted for Syracuse, the 
capital of Sicily. His conscience, however, pur¬ 
sued him with terrors which, though visionary, were 
the righteous judgments on a crime of signal enor- 
tnity^ He fancied that he was constantly followed 
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(I«* 1 |I>Iv ;i|>|Mllin^ u Ill'll Con>taiis initlUlnl llial In* 
li:l«l iviviviil li ••in TI.. 1 ..I.-sills I In- ■!•%«« on I In* m,i.|. 
.Ill 'll.- 1.1 .hm| .■» I Ihi>! 1 1 |% il.ml.lllll nli.-lli.-r 

t'i'lislaiis wonl.l li,i\.- l.>ii" Mii \|\.->| aw lul a 

ivl ril.nl i<*ii . ImiI lii» il.-alli »a> |.|<<i|>ital<sl in 

'•V ill.- 11•-.»-• >ii of a ... Olwilav. wlull* Iw 

w:»-s l.allmi;', ail al li-n.lanl. w lio li i.| just |..iii.-.| 
«.»iiii wal. I • -II his li. a.l, •ii.l.h'iily struck linn with 


til lli.' Slali', ami i-ihiM iii.i !«• snllt-nii to t|tiit 
Const mtm.*|.|i- Wlii'ii i|i<- n.'ws arrixiil at tin* 
• aj.ilal tliat tlw Iiali-.I tyrant liail I■•-••n slain, (am- 
-taut in.*, lli.- .-I.I. Nt ,,| Ins suns, was iiiniii'iliati'ly 
|.|.M laliiHil Ills sn.-.a-sMir, I'.ut In- I'liti'ivil on a 
la*k i.l s..ni«' .lull, nil\. l‘«.r a rival hail iilriinly 
■.|.|-ai..l in Si.-ily, wh.'ii* lli.' lifMijis ha*l rlmuli'tl 
an i.l's. ui •• \oiilh to I ni|- i lal i • .inn tain I. TliO 
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I In* vase. Stinin.il l.y tin- Mow, In- f.-ll into the 
watiT, will'll' In- was s|»mlily Miir.wat.il. Tlw 
inotixc for tlw ai'l ihws n«>t a|»|war; Mil Const a ns 
was generally ik-tistiil for his crimes ami his 
impiety. 

l li'' Iul sn.i . ssor to t ’onstaiis was tin* 

• l.l.'.st of Ins thri'i- sons. who. ha\n.i* Inn Mhi, 
,|l.'i his fat lift s ai ssioii to ih-- lhroi«»-.i-li|irt.il 
ill.- nth' I.l l’oq.livn^i'iiilus that i>. Innn in tlw 
|.iit|.h‘. All thru* liail Iwi'ii sniiinion.il l.y tlwir 
I*.• ii-i 1 1 to join him in Si.-ily ; Mil tlw fugitive 
Km|>i-tor was infornn-il that they *••••: tlw iliihln n 


nioM'iii.-nt was siillirii-iitly st-rions to iH'ri'ssitali* 
noiiliiiHil military ami naval i.|h 'rations for its 
sii|>|>n-ssion. Tin* iisui |-'r was ilrfcatiil anil slain, 
ami Constantine I V. uvi-ngul his injuries hv nets 
l.f I'XtlVlII** CTMI* Ity. Ill* tin'll rituriwil to Con- 
staiitnio|.h*. wlii'n* In* ivceiv.il tin* sin naliw of 
I'oooimIiis. tiom tlw growth of In- h«.nil 'hiring 
lli.- Swilian \o\a"i-. Ills reign was xairi-ly more 
ha||>\ than that of his fatln-T. I'amily ilisM iisiotis 
wi n* not long in I.leaking out. ami his two l.rollwrs 
.••■is|.ini| against him lloth ol tli.-s.- |.riin-i's hail 
t*..-iv*il from Constantitw 'In- i-ni|>ty titli* ut* 
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Augustus; Imt. l-oiny dissatisfied with tlioir entire 
exclusion from power, they instigated the soldiers 
of Anatolia (Asia Minor) to demand for the 
August i an equal share in the sovereignty. It is 
a curious illustration of the theological tendencies 
of the age, which seem to have penetrated all 
ranks and conditions of society, that the muti¬ 
neers based their arguments on religious con¬ 
siderations. They urged that they were sincere 
Christians ami orthodox Catholics; that tin- 
dogma of the Trinity was dear to them ; and that, 
since there were three equal persons in heaven, it 
was fitting that there should be three equal persons 
upon earth. The Catholicity of the Eui|>eror may 
have been equal to that of the remonstrants; but 
in this respect it was limited solely to celestial 
considerations, and the mundane application of the 
Anatolian troops was regarded as treason. Con¬ 
stantine, however, dissembled his indignation, that 
lie might lure the traitors more fully within his ' 
grasp. He invited the leaders of the movement to 
a friendly conference with the Senate, at which | 
their arguments might be develo|*ed with the 
fulness which their gravity seemed to require. 
Hut matters were very quickly brought to a crisis 
by the suspension of these military theologians 
upon gibbets in the suburb of Galata. Heraclius 
and Tiberius were pardoned for their presumption, 
but. on the offence Wing repeated, were punished 
by the loss of their noses*, and by degradation from 
the position they had previously held. 

Constantine IV. died in 685, after a reign of 
seventeen years. He was succeeded by his son 
Justinian II., a youth of poor abilities and vicious 
habits. He governed, as such a person may l»e 
expected to govern, capriciously and cruelly. 
Nevertheless, lie managed to prolong his power for 
ten years, but in 695 was de|>osed in favour of 
a general named Leontius, who had been im¬ 
mured in a dungeon for more than three years, 
together with several of the patricians. For some 
unexplained reason, Justinian suddenly released 
Leontius from his captivity, and appointed him to 
the government of Greece. As he was proceeding 
to the vessel which was to convey him to his 
province, he observed to his friends that he was a 
victim adorned for the sacrifice, and that his life 
would assuredly Ik? taken by the Emperor. His 
companions replied by suggesting that, if he would 
place himself at the head of a popular movement, 
the general detestation of a lawless tyrant would 
ensure his success. Two hundred thousand 
patriots, it was alleged, waited only for a leader; 
and Ix-outius, suddenly convinced that a revolution 
was not merely desirable, but easy of accomplish¬ 


ment, entered into a conspiracy for deposing Jus¬ 
tinian. A rising took place the same night; the 
Prefect was slain, the prisons were broken open, 
and the emissaries of Leontius passed through the 
Streets, exclaiming, “Christians, to St. Sophia!” 
At the cathedral, an incendiary discourse was 
delivered by the Patriarch, who chose for his text 
the words, "This is the day of the Lord.” In¬ 
flamed and animated by the exhortations of their 
religious chief, the people rushed from the church 
to the hi pi >od route. Leontius assumed the purple, 
ami Justinian was dragged from the palace, to 
answer the charges of his exns|»erated subjects. 
Instant death was denmmh-d as the punishment of 
his crimes ; but Leontius interposed to mitigate the 
extreme consequences of the Eiu|»cror’8 misdeeds. 
After being mutilated, the fallen despot was 
Imnished to the (lieraoncsus Taurica, where com¬ 
munication with the civilise*l world was extremely 
difficult, and the luxuries of a capital were almost 
unknown. 

In a |»olitical state so del»ased a-s that of Con¬ 
stantinople, revolutions are seldom productive of 
the good results they aim at accomplishing. 
Leontius, advanced to the supreme power, proved 
no more acceptable than his predecessor, and in G9K 
was dethroned by a rel*el whose real name was 
Absimarus, but who afterwards took the appel¬ 
lation of Tiberius. J ustinian, who had never ceased 
to entertain hopes of his return, conceived that 
this new revolution gave him the opportunity of 
action, lleiscaped from the Chersonesus to the 
Tartar tribe of the Khazars, who dwelt betweantho 
Borysthenes and the Tanais. From the khan of 
that nomadic horde, Justinian received his sister in 
marriage; but the barbarian was soon bribed by 
Alrtimarus to betray the cause of his new friend. 
The fallen Emperor would probably liavc been 
assassinated hail not his wife discovered and re¬ 
vealed the plot in time. Two emissaries were dis¬ 
patched by the khan with instructions to slay or 
seize the Byzantine exile. Justinian strangled 
both with his own hands; then, having sent back 
his wife to the faithless ruler of the Khazars, ho 
entered a ship on the Euxine, and sailed towards 
the west. A violent tempest came on, and one of 
his companions advised him to propitiate the 
favour of heaven by a vow of general forgiveness if 
he should regain bis throne. Rut he replied by 
impiously adjuring his Creator to overwhelm him in 
the waves that instant if he spared any one of his 
enemies. His destination was the Danube, and, 
having landed on the hanks of the river, he 
threw himself on the hospitality of a Bulgarian 
tribe, an*l purchased the aid of a Pagan chieftain 
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named Terbelis by promises of a reward in money, 
and a matrimonial alliance with Ins daughter. 

With a large Bulgarian for.-e, the exile laid 
siege to Constantinople, ami in 704 ohtuined an 
entrance into his former capital, where lie n-eowi- 
inenced the reign which hail Ih-cii sns|>ciidi-d in 
Gi)5. It is to the ereilit ol Justinian, of whom hut 
little call be said that is honourable, that lie recalled 
the wife lie had married in the Scythian wilderness, 
and who had saved his life from the treachery of a 
faithless friend. He also re|taid his ISulgarian 
allies with a liberal sum in gold ; but it must In- 
added, on the other hand, that he fully carried out 
the execrable vow made on his voyage to the 
Danube. His second reign lusted seven yew*, 
which were distinguished by little else than a 
repetition of remorseless punishments mid tortures. 
Leontius unil Ahsimuru* were executed, after the 
Emperor hud sat for uliove an hour with his foot 
on their necks, witnessing a chariot-race in the 
hippodrome. Justinian was particularly enraged 
against the Chcraoiiites, who, during the latter jurt 
of his residence in the peninsula, had shown their 
(lis|ike of the vices which even exile could not 
obscure. He declared that the whole |«ople 
should perish, and he sent out as his executioner a 
wretch named Stephen, who had justly earned the 
epithet of the Savage. Several of the Chenonites 
were slum; others escaped; and, in onler that 
these latter might In* exterminated, Justinian sent 
out u second expedition. The people, however, 
rose in arms against the despot; the khan of the 
Kbazars openly renounced his alliance ; and it was 
found that Justinian had no supporters capable of 
upholding his cause against the general execration. 
The tyrant was deserted by his own guards, ami 
soon afterwards assassinated. His sou Tiberius 
took refuge in a church; but he also was slain ; ami 
in 711 the Imperial house of Heraclius reached its 
close in an orgie of revenge And blood. 

The head of the insurrection by which Justinian 
was finally hurled from power was a person named 
Bardanes, who now, under the name of Philippicus, 
succeeded to the throne. His rvign cane to a 
sudden and tragical end in 713, when, after a 
pompous festival, he was seized while slumbering in 
Ch * mber ’ bou »J. blinded by the destruction of 
his eyes, and violently hurried from the palace. The 
conspirators, however, were unable to carry out the 
nomination of their own candidate, and an obscure 
secretary named Artemius succeeded to power, with 
he title of Anastasius II. His merits appear to 
i-Wnc^.aeraUe; but he resigned the sceptre 
’ !‘ ftor a vnm n‘K*n.pt to quell a naval insur¬ 
rection instigated by an officer of the revenue, who 


occupied I lie throne lor a few uioiilii.. .is I'lieo- 
dosins III. Another revolution upset lie- |n.w«-i- 
of this pretender, and a new dy lia.sly eoiuliieneeil 
with Leo III.. MiniMiin-d tin- Isaiirian. owing to hi 
la-ing a native of |*aiiria, in Aria Minor. Ana 
larillS and The««lorill» We|»- |- | lllllle.| lo e||le|- I he 

Cluucli ; but the for.. ultimately made a i reason 

able at tempt against the Emperor la-**. alid |cti*l 
the forfeit with his life. Theodosius. who.-e 
previous auibitioii might have suggested a dillel'elil 
termination to his career, emh*<| his data in peace, 
leaving lN-hiud him :> ■•-pulitlion for luiiueulmis 
gifts which was long dierishisl by the people of 
Ephesus. 

The im*st jh*m ci fnl in ll net ire in tin- world, al I lie 
|n*i i< hI Wi- an- now describing, was that of religion. 
The ccrh-idaxlind idea, in some form or ••liter, was 
tin- idea which dominated men's minds lo a I'.ir 
greater degree than war or polities, than lilcraluic 
or philosophy, than art or science. \\ i- shall 
shortly have to trace the earlier history ot one of 
tin- greatest religious movements e\.-r known the 
burning, and even fauulieal, protest ..I M»h»li.liic<l 
and his follow era ngainst the degimling iilolalt\ 
ami polytheism of the East. We shall lm\e also 
to record another, but ineffectual, struggle iigitinsl 
the extravagances of iuinge woraliip, umde in t'on. 
staiitinople itself by two of tbe Ihznuliiie Kin- 
perors ; Init for the present we may lake up the 
Moty of Christianity ns it wax slowly develu|Hs| in 
our own country by mixMoiinriex from the Continent 
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Edwin—one of the greatest „f the old English 
monarch*— ad opt. xl tin-ChriMini. faith early in the 
seventh century, and did much toward* the general 
diffusion of it* tenets in that pari of the island. 
But in C3.I lie was attacked l.y a powei-ful coin- 
bination, ami. being defeated at llentlifiehl. in 
\ orkahire, |>crixhcd on the field of lull tie. The 
principal of Ins enemies wax Peinlu. the I’ugnii 
king of Mercia, who entered into an alliance with 
the Welsh king Cadwallon. ChriKtinnity had 
fallen to a very low ebb in England, ami the work 
of Augustine might have U-cn entirely uiuluiie, 
had it not been reinforced by emissaries front 

Ireland. Oswald, king of North,... had U er, 

wluoiterl , n the famous monastery of Iona, and 
on succeeding to the throne in 035, sent foe 
missionaries from that place. One of them 
“"I Aul.ii, wile.1 f or ^ of N orl | lulllU . r : 
lanJ. where he hxed his episcopal see i„ 

all if Li " d f" r ""' - <he Holy 

z, J n,0 ", ks T*. for 0,0 "‘“ l I'"-. »f 

° had hee„ U.nstiauised by the l iowIUU> . 
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Hi iii>n Si Patrick. now* r«‘|«ni.l it-* by carrying 

* It** prim i|ili** irf I In* faith l«aefc f<* tin* "water 
island whence they had lufli In'*! received. 

I'lir set end years covering tin* middle of tin- 
set entli century, Christianity, as wprrsentcd l*y 
Noii||iniili|-i:i. ami Paganism, as championed l»v 
iIn* Mi*ivi:in king Peiida, maintained a terrible ami 

• i-n.*li\«* contest. Victorious in lln* lirst in- 

stance. IVinl:i ami liis Mercians iiinli*rwiiit a gn-at 
<l>-l*i-.if m*ar l.ecds in •;*».». From tliat tinn* forth, 
lln* cause of lln* oli|«*i f.iitli was m:tiiif«*stlv lost, ami 
lln* chief ipnslinn licit n-maiin'il was as to lln* 
form ami ilinviion which English Christianity 
should take. A schism 
arose at a very early 
pci 11 mI. Tin* Irish 
monks, w ho hail played 
'o imporlaiit a pari in 
■'■■•'••nv•*!tiin* tin* l**n- 
tflidi |.ph\ acknow¬ 

ledged Inn liilh* i|i*|n*ii- 
ih'ins* on tin* sm* of 
Koiiii*. They wganh-d 
tin* authority of Cm 
luinha as su|H*rior to 
that of an Italian 
Kishop. I'mt among 
tin* English Christians 
were some who lifter* 
miiifil that tin* claim* 
of Koine shoiihl not Is* 
set asiile. The piin- 
cipal of these was 
Wilfreil, Kishop of 
York, and the strife 
U'canie so serious that 

Oswi, kiny 0 f Northumbria, summoned a council 
at Whitby in CGI, that the «n*at questions at 
issue might I* fully discussed. Finally it was 
decided that no authority could l«* so high as that 
of Koine, since Christ had given tin* keys to I’eter, 
and I’eter had founded the Komisli Church. After 
this declaration, tin* Irish monks, with thirty of 
their English followers, quitted Limlisfanie. ami 
sailed for Iona. Such was tin* commencement of 
tliat subjection of tin* English Church to tin* 
('linrcli of Koine which lasted until tin* days of 
Henry VIII. It is a remarkable fact, considering 
the complete reversal of the position in latter 
times, that the opposition to I’ltramontnnism in 
the seventh cent nr v came from Ireland, and that 


undertook tin* compiest of Ireland, ostensibly that 
In* might force the Irish Jieople to pay Peter’s 
jw-ncc. which they had previously refused to do on 
grounds of principle. The devotion of Ireland to 
tin* Papal supremacy is an alfair of a much luter 
•late. 

The arbitrary power of Romo was by no 
means fully established in the days when Oswi of 
Northumbria summoned his eniincil at Whithy; 
but it had already made considerable strides to¬ 
wards that |M*rfection of des|iotism which lias since 
l»*en acknowkslgisl in so large a portion of tho 
glob*. The primacy of Koine over the various 

provinces of what had 
once* lieen the Western 
Empire was in each 
succeeding age enforced 
with greater strictness. 
Tin* Metropolitans, as 
the provincial BialiO|« 
were termed, found 
their independent 
jiowers diminished by 
a slow nnd gradual 
process, until at length 
their election was not 
considered valid unless 

it was conflrined by 
tin* Bishops of Koine. 

Even (Jregory the 
(Swat, though lie had 

denounced any claim 
to universal rule as dis¬ 
tinctly anti-Christian, 
accustomed all the sees 
of the West to )«y 
particular regard to his own primacy. It was 
Boniface 111., however, who, in 007, |>ersuaded 
Pliocas, the tyrannical Emperor of the East deposed 
bv llcRiclius, to confer on him and his successors 
th.* special ami distinctive title of Pope. That 
appellation, as a form of reverence, not as a title of 
oilier, had previously In-longed to all Bishops ; but, 
in the sense now attached to the term, it was never 
used by the Komau Bishops until the period just 
indicated. Pliocas also permitted Boniface III. to 
claim supremacy over the whole Christian Church; 
so that, from the time of this ecclesiastic, the posi¬ 
tion of the Komisli See was materially altered. 
Even then, some ages had still to elapse before the 
Homan Bishops claimed imperious jurisdiction, not 
only over other brandies of the Church—not only 


was 


England whirl* supported the excessive 


which supporte*i me etwwoe 

mis of Koine. The independence of Ireland, over the mind* and consciences ofAlien—hut over 
I the subserviency of an English monarch, kings and magistrate in tlu ir olBcinl ca|»ncity. I 
wared again live centuries later, when lli-nry II. must I-- recollected that, in the time of Phocaa, 
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Koine formed a portion of the Eastern Empire, 
and that consequently Boniface was obliged to 
obtain permission of the Emperor liefore he could 
assert the powers of an Universal Bishop. This 
claim, however, was never acknowledged by the 
Eastern Church; and the haughtiness of its rival 
led in time to many angry disagreements, and 
linally to a complete rupture. 

The assumptions of Rome were undoubtedly pro¬ 
ductive of many evil consequences to mankind 
when they began to tell u|m>ii the lives of individuals 
and the policy of States; but, like other subtle 
influences, they were slow in their operation. The 
ecclesiastics of the Western world, in the earlier 
centuries, were for the most part an estimable set 


of men, who, inheriting not a little of the ancient 
civilisation and culture, formed a useful counter- 
|K>ise to the rugged violence of Goths and Vandals. 
Repeated invasions, often characterised by raiucitv 
and devastation of the most outrageous kind, had 
ruined the cities of Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and at 
the some time had driven large numbers of the pea¬ 
santry into those very towns, as places offering some 
slight degree of protection against the lu.ba.ia.. 
hordes who roamed at will about the open country. 
Thus, commerce and the arts were inquired in the 
great cities, while agriculture languished in the 
fields. Population decreased with alarming rapidity ; 
lands once famous for their corn and wine returned 
to the condition of the primeval forest, or liccamc 
involved in marshes, which poisoned the surround¬ 
ing air, and produced little of any value to the 
wants of man. Subjected by warrior* of alien race, 
who understood neither the language nor the fed- 
mgs of Romanised communities, the cultivators of 
the soil sank to the level of mere serfs, who had 
no interest in doing more than the Isirest neces- 
sities of the hour imperatively required 
In this state of general disruption and decline, 
the ecclesiastical brotherhoods cherished the 
memory of a letter state, preserve,! some tincture 
of learning and intellect, and devoted their energies, 
not merely to propagating the dogmas of their 
faith, but to drawing forth all the capabilities of 
', lan<l c °nsecratod to their use. The domains of 
the monks in those early ages were really so many 
oases „i the desert of l*rl«rism. The monastic 

nr i ", t ° ? n>m 

' by St Benedict, and the monks of his order 
laboured with their own bomb on their several 
homesteads. In the East, the system had Ion- 
existed in its most extravagant and objectionable 

wZTir n 1 St Bene<lict tUUght ,,b fol,owcrs to »*■ 

of idleness as the greatest enemy of the soul, 
““1 even permuted then, to set aside their religious 


duties if the work of the harvest made n more 
immediate demand upon their time. "No |n-i-.«i|i, ' 
he said, "is ever more usefully employe,! than wli«-n 
working with his hands, or following I lie plough, 
so as to provide food for tin- use of muii.'' The 
monasteries were generally planted in (he finest 
situations; but this alone would have In-cii in 
sutlicieut, had not tin- intelligent industry of the 
ecclesiastics been incessantly brought to l»ear upon 
the latent (lowers of Nature. No doubt, ibis 
happy state of things degenerated in after limes. 
The monks larcume lazy au<l sensual, ami ile-ir 
overgrown establishments proved a eurse to all the 
countries of Enro|>e. But in the pi'evious ages the 
ordered toil of the monks was not merely u 
blessing in itself; it was an example which the 
larloiriau conquerors and their miserable serfs at 
length began to follow. So iuq>orluiit wen- these 
lultours considered in the seventh century. that 
when Bisho|M were summoned to n council or a 
conference, the time of meeting wax fixed at a 
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tiona of agriculture. The lauds of the monks 
Were places of sanctuary — certainly not m, 
unmixed goo<l. but a privilege whieh. in the lawless 
times of Gothic invaaion, may sometimes have Iteeu 
useful in protecting the humble from the mr.tgiu.ee 
of martial power. In time, the monasteries were 

fencwl nliout with privileges and ..unities. 

granted by kings who reverenced tin- ivelesiusties, 
and who recognised in the work of their hands the 
evnlence of a higher intelligence than their own. 

In the decay of literature, the learning of Greece 
and Rome pass,*,! nlmost entirely into the hands of 
the churchmen, who formed a vast community over 
the greater part of Europe—n community Is.imd 
together by frequent iiitercomiuuiiicntioii, mid by 
identity of interest*. But. j„ U„. ,-ou.se ,.f the 
M-venth century, many of the*,- virtues were lost. 
Thp Church became arrogant: the eeclesiasties, 
individually, fell into a state of ignorance little 
I Hotter than that of the Northern savages who had 
poured over the Roman Empire in its decline, 
nide and debauchery had crept into the fold 
The increasing power of the Roman Pontiff rapped 
•he independence and self-respect of the minor 
idolatry gathered force; the unity of 
Christendom was split up into a multitude of s,‘cts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARABIA AND SIOI1AUMRD. 

Arabia in the Ancient Wo, 1.1 -Character of the P~,4e- Their Contact p other !«**.- TV R™n< «•' £"«■, °5 h °' 

Yemen in the l , re.Mol, a ,nme.bn .^Into * «Hc Jew. ami A^wwoUn.-Oreek «**'*«-« • *'» ■ *~-Tbe 

l>lam a«'UU'L 


USTIL the era of Mohammed, Arshin wan a eountry 
of which the remainder of the world heard l*it 
littl«-. Although of immense extent, it never 
iH cnme one of the seats of empire, owing to a large 
(•ortion of the territory Wing desert, to the wild 
and nomadic life of the people, and to the remote 
situation of the jieniiiMiila, which disconnect**! the 


inhabitants from the great movements of mankind. 
We rend of it in the Old Testament as the land of 
Isl.mael the country of the Idomites. the Amah-k¬ 
ites, ami the Midinnite*. Hut it is chiefly tin- 
minor peninsula of Sinai that is there referred to. 
and the most distinctive part of Arnhia—indeed, 
almost the whole of it- lies cast of the Red >*“*• 
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The people are in the main of Semitic race, and 
therefore related u* the Jews; but a Hamitic 
element is also traceable: indeed, it is probable tint 
an earlier Hamitic was largely displaced by a later 
Semitic stock. In ancient history we find occasional 
allusions to the Arabs as wandering tribes spreading 


often ax it might lit-required. The Bedouin Arab 
was for the most part a shepherd and a warrior, 08 
lie still is ; hut he possessed the virtues of tein- 
|ierance, hospitality, and courage. The Arabian of 
the towns wax a merchant, and trafficked largely with 
tier communities to the east and west The natiinii 
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over gym and the neighbouring countries, and 
exhibiting qualities at once thievish and martin! 
Many of these elans were little better than asso. 
ciations of brigands, who united predatory with 
pastoral habits, and were ever ready to tight for 
heir rude mde^ndencc. The government of the 
nbes wa.s patriarchal; their mode of living, except 
the few tow,ts, was the tent-life of the doJt. 

th * Ul,,,ost of locomotion, 

the O 0 P J , ° rtUU,ty ° f ** kin S *** pasturage as 


productions of the country were extremely rich, 
and. ... porticular. Arabia was the souixv from 
ch the nations of antiquity derived the frankin¬ 
cense myrrh, and other perfumes, which were 
absolutely essential to the ceremonies of Pagan 

h* < i : °! d n,,d jw,s y-Wed re 

\ t t rabi:mS n0t 0n,y tradwl »> these 
things, but actixl as intermediate agents in the 
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That ilie population of Arabia frequently i»ucd 
out of their own •lomaiii, even in very early ages, 
ami made inroads into other countries, is highly 
probable ; but very little can W affirmed with con- 
tidence. An Arabian dynasty is mentioned in the 
Babylonian (or, more strictly shaking, Clialda-an) 
annals; the Shepherd Kings of Egypt may 
perhaps have belonged to the same nationality ; 
the Queen of Shelia is In-lieved to have Uvn a 
princess of Arabia : and amongst the many specu¬ 
lations as to the land of Ophir, modern scholars 
incline to favour that wealthy peninsula. The 
situation of Arabia, defended on all sides by the 
sen, except to the north, when* it is shut in by 
great deserts, aided the valour of its people in re¬ 
pelling all attempts at subjugation. It is probably 
to this cause that we must refer the fact of Arabia 
never having formed a portion of the mighty 
Empires of the East. Alexander the Great con¬ 
templated an attack on the vast, olocure peninsula 
Hanked by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ; but he 
did not live to carry out his design. Nor were the 
Hellenic or Macedonian States arising from the 
Alexandrine conquests at all successful in their 
attempts to suldue the Arabs, though the enter¬ 
prise was repeated several times. The Romans, 
during the reign of Augustus, penetrated to the 
capital of the Salueans, in the west of the country, 
but the troops sutiered so much from want of 
provisions, ami the terrible heat of the climate, that 

.'Elius (Jallus, the ... of the expedition, 

was glad to gain the coast, ami cross the Red Sea 
into Egypt. Arabia Pelnea, however, wan n-duced 
to a Roman province by Cornelius Palma in the 
time of Trajan; and tin* rock-hewn city of Petra 
lose into importance as a seat of commerce and of 
wealth. 

The principal Arabian kingdom, in days liefure 
the Mohammedan era, was that of Yemen, in the 
extreme south-west. This realm was for several 


hills above the capital, March, or Salia, to prevent 
the eitv from L-ing Hooded by tin* torrents which 
|loured down from the upper lands. A reservoir 
was thus formed, by which the water was conducted 
by artificial channels to the fields and gardens. 
Extraordinary fertility was the result; hut in 
time tin* end>aukiiient fell into decay, and at length 
broke up, so that the whole city was annihilated. 
The event caused a great scattering of the popula¬ 
tion. and it is probably from this period that we 
are to date the settlement of Arab tribes in Syria 
ami Alrcopotamia. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
large numbers of Jews settled ill the Arabian 
peninsula, and converted many of the tribes. At 
a later date, Christianity found its way into the 
southern parts, but was so fiercely persecuted by 
oih* of the Himyaride princes that the Negus or 
Prince of Abyssinia conducted an army to their 
assistance. The Axumites, or Abyssinians—a race 
partly Ethiopic, partly Jewish, partly ncgioish— 
had been converted to Christianity, iu the reign 
of Constantine the Great, by missionaries from 
Alexandria ; indeed, they still retain a certain 
dol>as>*d form of that religion. The Arabian king, 
I)su-Nowas, who had adopted the Jewish faith, 
was defeated by the Negus, and in despair throw 
himself into the sea. Yemen then became an 
Abyssinian province, and it is recorded that the 
strangers from Africa brought with them the 
germs of kiiim11-|K>x, which the subsequent con¬ 
quests of th«* Saracens spread far and wide. 
After ruling for seventy-three year*, the Abyssin¬ 
ian* were expelled by a Persian army during the 
reign of Chosioes I.. and Yemen was governed by 
satraps from about full until it I* value subject to 
the Mohammedan pOW.T. The other subdivision* 
of Arabia Proper are without any history worth 
revoiding. The annals of Arabia Pet ran belong to 
the Roman Empire, while the Arabs of the outlying 


extreme auuui-nrai. mi' leami **•»» ■ - » . . . . • i 

generations ruled by tho dynasty of tin- Himya- districts im-rg.- n. tW groat sov.-rcignt.es of'vlm 
.-.i . __ II_...'f vK ii thev were either the subjects or the vassals, in 


rides, or Hoineritw, one of whom, named Abu 
Kurriib Tobbaa, is said to have received an embassy 
from Hindustan, to have learned somewhat aliout 
China, and to have subsequently conducted an 
expedition against l*otli countries, whence, after 
an absence of seven years, he returned with an 
immense booty. Abu Kurrub appears to have 
lived either in the sixth or the liftli century ac., 
and the story of his Eastern enterprise is held to I** 
not entirely devoid of truth. About the loginning 
of the third century, and therefore a little after 
the time of Alexander the Great, a fearful catas¬ 
trophe occurred in Yemen. An immense mound 
had in previous ages been constructed between two 


they were either the subj« 

Yemen we have something like u distinct nationality 
and an intelligible chronicle. But even here the 
materials are meagre, and the facts confused with 
fiction. The true Arabia is that of the Desert; 
and the Arabia of the Desert is almost voiceless 
until the time of Mohammed. 

The Greek subdivision of the peninsula into 
Arabia Petnea, Arabia Felix, and Arabia Peserta, 
is attributed to Ptolemy. The lirst of these 
territories included the whole of the north-western 
I>arts ; the second, the west and south-west coasts ; 
and the third, the interior of the country, of which 
scarcely anything was known to the ancient world, 
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and which even now is very fur from completely 
explored. The so-called Stony Arabia received its 
name, not from its |*ossessing a generally moun¬ 
tainous character, but from tin-city of Petra : while 
the expression *' Felix," or Happy, was a mistrans¬ 
lation of the native term Yemen, which signifies 
the land lying to the right of Mecca. Arabia 
Descrtu, however, is » very pit>|ier expression, for 
the middle of the peninsula is undoubtedly a 
wilderness of sterile sand and stone. The more 
civilized parts of Arabia form a sort of fringe 
round this immense waste; but the majority of the 
Arabian population are even now inhabitants of 
the desert. It is the preponderance of unculti¬ 
vated laud and unsettled life that lias to a great 
extent deprived Arabia of a history. For thousands 
of years before the time of Molmmuieil, and again 
for many centuries since, the Arab lias lieeii 
content to Ik- shut up in the vast sib- lice and 
illimitable spaces of his mysterious land, living 
the same life from generation to generation, caring 
nothing for the progress of the world, and simply 
asking, or rather demanding, that he should be left 
alone in Ins savage freedom and bis ancient way*. 
To feed his Hocks and herds, to rear Ids matchless 
horses, to conduct his tribal wars, to chant his 
wild songs of battle, and love, and revenge, to 
mnge the pathless desert under a sky of tyrannous 
light and almost unbroken calm, to perform tin- 
simplest duties of |*t*rnity, to sw.-ep down on the 
lonely traveller nr the unprotected caravan, when 
the chances of an hour may secure the wealth of 


years, to reverence the name of the Prophet, a 
to observe the forms of his religion,—these thin 
are all that the Arab cares for or requires. 

Though not a literary |ieoplc in the critu 
sense of the word, the Arabians possessed a stra 
vein of poetry, which found its expression 
numerous songs. The early ,>oetry of Arabia 
precisely such as might be expected to arise out 
the conditions which produced it. - It is not ” 
Deutsch observes, transcendental poetry, rich 
deep and thoughtful legend ami lore, or glittcri. 
m the many-coloured prisms of fancy ; but u poetr 
the chief bisk of which is to paint life and natu 
“ '. h . ey "*| Iy “ re - I* « chiefly ami character 
tically full of manliness, of vigour, and of 
chivalrous spirit, doubly striking when compun 
with the spirit of abjectness and slavery found 
some other Asiatic nations."* The poetry , 
which the German scholar is here speaking is Uu 
which was composed before the time of Mohamn.e 
U1 thc * compositions only a few fragments no 
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remain. The later Arabian poets wrote in u very 
different style, and were the products of a higher 
civilization, qualified by the literary culture of the 
Persians. The chief historic value of the older 
poetry is in the picture it presents of the fiery and 
enthusiastic natures amongst whom Mohamme¬ 
danism an*se, and who carried the new faith from 
its native deserts over half the countries of the 
world. In i-arly times a great annual fair was 
held atOkadh, when- the |«iets recited their verses, 
ami euten-d into friendly contests, similar to those 
of the Olympie Games in ancient Gn-ece, and of 
the Eisteddfod in miKlern Wales. 

The religion of the ancient Araks was various, 
but fell ehielly under the two headings of the 
Salsi-au and the Magian. Tile Subsuii faith Was 
attributed to Sabi, the son of Seth, who, us they 
la-lievcd, was buried, together with his futlu-r und 
his brother Enoch, in the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Whatever the origin of the term, Sul seism was 
undoubtedly u form of star-worship, und it is 
proluble that it originated with the (.‘Imlda-au 
shepheids, who. as they watclu-d their flocks, 
dwrvid the motions of the heavenly bodies, und 
considered them to Ik- the rulers of the terivstrial 
world. This not unnatural la-lief may even have 
been Antcdiluxiuu ; at any rate, it was extremely 
aiH-ient, and traces of it an* to In- found all over 
Western Asia. The original simplicity of the 
laitb. which jioKsrmrd many of tlu- finest elements 
of religion, was in time corrupted by the usuul 
tendency of exalted conceptions to deteriorate by 
a.vMK-iation with a lower class of minds. Subieism, 
which began by looking layond the immediate 
influence of the planets to the spiritual life that 
regulated them, ended by U-comiiig one of the 


mi • vu.i 
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l- tter period, this primitive religion regarded tin 
heavenly liodies as the homes of angelic beings, 
acting as agents of the Supreme Creator, who war 
acknowledged as the invisible source of all |>ower 
ami of all excellence. The moral system combined 
w ith the theology of Subieism uppears to have been 
worthy of its association. But. in the course of 
ages, the Stars were adored as deities themselves. 
Mountains, stones, ami trees were supposed to be 
animated by souls, and the Arabian religion 
acquired the character of Fcticliism, or low Nature- 
worshi|, Tlu- unity of the Divine nature was 
forgotten by the greater number of the people, and 
the inevitable .esult ensued iu the multiplication 
of graven images, which were held to be mystically 
representative of the celestial powers. Amongst 
the Arabs, each tnbe worshiped its particular sUr 
or planet; each, therefore, had an idol of its own. 
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The service of these idols was attended l»y human 
sacrifices, and infanticide was frequent, either from 
motives of religion, or from considerations of 
policy. It would seem, however, that the firat 
principles of Snbwism were never entirely tor-rotten 
liy the more intelligent of its professors; for 
Mohammed always distin-ruish.nl this religion from 
Polytheism, and allowed it to exist on |«ayiiK‘nt 
of tribute. * 

It was in Yemen that the followers of Snba-ism 
were most numerous; hut the religion was found 
in other parts of the peninsula as well. According 
to Sale, the translator of the Koran, the Aiabians 
had seven temples erected to the seven planets, 
one of which was built in Sanaa, the capital ot 
Yemen, and dedicated to Venus. This was de¬ 
molished by the Caliph Othmaii. At Mecca was 
a temple to the Arabian Saturn: the tril«e of 
Humyar chiefly worshipped the sun ; while other 
luminaries received the *|>eciul veneration of 
particular elans. Of the angels or intelligences 
which they worshipped, the Koran mentions three 
having female names. These deities were called 
goddesses and the daughters of (Sod, and it was 
supposed tliut they interceded Wtween the created 
and the Creator.t One of the female divinities, 
named Monah, is said to have been worshipped in 
the form of a large, rude stone. The Koran also 
mentions five other popular idols, adored in various 
shapes, human and bestial. There were likewise 
several household gods, and the trils- of Hanifah 
is said to have worshipped a lump of dough. The 
tribe of the Koreish, to w hich Mohammed belonged, 
paid particular reverence to certain male and fe¬ 
male idols named Asif and Nnyelah, traditionally 
identified with two persons of the tribe of Jorhum, 
who were converted into stone for outraging the 
Kaaba, a temple at Mecca containing three hundred 
and sixty idols. 

The Kaaba, though now devoted to a very 
different form of worship, is the point to which 
the devout Moslem turns his face in prayer, as his 
idolatrous ancestors did Is-fore him. Mohammedans 
allege that this structure is the most ancient edifice 
in the world, having been built by Abraham ami 
his son Ishmael on the site of a tabernacle reared 
by Adam himself. There can In* no question that 
some species of religious edifice has stood on this 

* Under the name of Zabian*. a number of rcK(iow 
believer* existed in Western Asia in the e-wljr age* of Moham¬ 
medanism. whose i-lea* have MOMtimM been confused 
those of the ancient Sabaai... but who »eein to have been a 
siteciea of Neo PUtonbts. probably arising in Syri* The 
Sabxons of Arabia were idolatrous »tar «ord.i|-i<er> of the old 

type. 

t Preliminary Discourse to the Koran (1734). 


spot from very remote times. Diodorus Siculus, 
writing a little before the Christian era, speaks of 
the temple as in his day revered by all the 
Aiabians for its su|M>rior sanctity, which no doubt 
included the idea of superior antiquity. It is affirmed 
that the linen or silken veil, now annually re¬ 
new.-.! by t he Turkish Sultan, was first offered by 
a king of Yemen seven hundred yearn la-fore the 
| ••|hh-Ii of M.diauimrsL " The same rites,' says 
CibL.n, *• which are now accomplished by the 
faithful .Mussulman, were invented and practised 
l.v the superstition of the idolater*. At an awful 
distance they ca*t away their garments : seven 
time*-, with hasty steps, they encircled the Kaaba, 
and kissel the black stone; seven times they 
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visited and adored the adjacent mountains; seven 
times they threw stones into the valley of Mina; 
and the pilgrimage was achieved, ns at the present 
hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the 
burial of their hair and nails in the consecrated 
ground." * The block stone- of the Kaaba, accord¬ 
ing to Arabic tradition, was originally the guurdian 
angel np|M>inled to watch over Adam in Paradise, 
who was ehang.il into a stone for having nog- 
levted his functions. This stom- afterwards caiuo 
into the hands of Abraham and Ishmael, who 
inserted it in the external wall of the Kaaba, 
when- we are to Mievc that it exists to the present 
day. Originally a single jacinth of brilliant white¬ 
ness, it has become, in the course of ages, black 
with the kisses of innumerable worshippers. At 
the di.y of judgment, it will again become an angel, 
ami U-ar testimony to those- who have performed 
til.- dutv of pilgrimage to the sacred city. 

The Magism of Arabia was to In- found chiefly 
in those parts which I .ordered on Persia. This 
religion, which consisted of the worship of fire, has 
1 --. I, sufficiently descrils-d in an earlier part of 
the present work. It had far less influence on the 
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Arabian Jioople limn llu- SaUmn faith ; yet it was 
OIU*of |||«* dements of whieli Mn|iauiuii*d hud 
lo encounter when In* preached tin* doetriiH-s of 
Islam. The Jews, as we have .-aid, were numerous 
in Arabia, ami many of the natives bcenme their 
proselytes. It appears to have U-cn characteristic 
of the Arabians to give h*>spitabl«* wele-une to 
the professors of any |tersocntcd religion. Thus 
dul Mugism enter the. peninsula: thus, :d>o, the 
Jews planted themselves in Arabia, and ultimately 
grew into powerful communities. |>Ovsessiiig large 
tracts of fertile land, ns well as castles ami strong, 
holds. The introduction of ('hristianity is likewise 
attributable to the same reuse. Paul, imleed, in 
his Epistle to the Calatiaus (i. 17) speaks of having 
prauchml the Oosjk I in Arabia; but it does nut 
appear that lie made inuiiy convert*. The spread 
of Christianity in that olwcurc land was due to the 
contentions of various sects in the Eastern Empire. 
In the early part of the third century, those who 
were the leust able to maintain their independence 
retired into the deserts of Arabia, which wore 
Idled with anchorites of the severest tyj*. A 
Christian monarch of Yemen np|>curs to have 
reigned at the lieginiiing of the fourth century, 
and Sale mentions another Arabian king, nann-d 
Abu Kubus, who was converted to Christianity, „„d 
slain only a few months In-fore the birth of Mo- 
hammed. His father (a lieutenant of Chosroes I.) 
is stated to have professed the same views, and to 
have built large churches in his capital 
The Christian sects which entered Arabia be¬ 
longed to the heterodox division of the faith—tin- 
division which the so-called Catholics hated ami 
oppressed. Many of the religious fugitives were 
men of smcerc ami earnest minds; but they were 
invetenite disputants on minute and perplexing 
subtleties of doctrine, and their fantastical ideas 
wen* not calculated to give Mohammed a favourable 
impression of Christianity. Of these sects, there 
must have been at least sixteen i„ ,| M . Arabian 
peninsula when the religion of Islam was pro. 
claimed; ami their want of mutual charity was 
painfully consp.cuous. Their divergences of doc- 
tnne were immense; for. whereas the wore!,ip of 
some almost tended to Polytheism, that of others 
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Amis were never a n-ligioiis |N-ople ; that llu-y 
wen* in truth sceptical ami materialistic; that, in 
the main, they believ«*d in no future life ; ami that 
they wen* ready to demolish their idols if tin* 
responses wen* not such as they desired.* Hut 
then* wen* some who ran* aliove this grovelling 
state of mind ; and n little Ufore the time of 
.Mohammed, it was Ulii-vi-d by several that a great 
|>n>pliet would shortly make his nppoarauec, who 
would n-store what was regnnh*d as thn religion of 
Abraham. Ties.* men wen* simple Theisls. who 
confessed their inability to deelnre how Cod was In 
I-* worshipped. Nevertheless, they wen* the hue 
fop-runners of Ixhnuisui; and Mohammed himself 
Was the cousin of one, and the friend of another. 

The Prophet of Islam was Urn at .Meeea, either 
on the 10th of November, 570, or, »s SOine believe, 
on the -1st of April, 571. Mecca, now the Holy 
City of the .Moslems, is situated towards the western 
const of Arabia, in tint division of the country 
calh-d the Hcdjaz. Even in the time of Mohammed, 
it was a city of considerable importance, being a 
sent of trade and industry, and the centre of that 
am-ient religion which hud its point of attraction 
III the Kaaba. The greatest of the local trils-s 
was that of the Koreixh, and it was to this triU 
that tin* father of Mohammed belonged. The 
Koreixhitex were the hereditary guardians of the 
Kanlm, in which capacity their princex enjoyed a 
specie* of pontificate. The material prosperity of 
the city wax due to Hxxhfm, the great-grandfather 
. Mo '*»mmed, "ho, ut the commencement of the 
sixth century. established two annual caravans— 
one for Syria, the other for Ycmen-whivl, brought 
trade and prosperity to Mecca. His son, Alslul 
Mou leb. the grandfather of Mohaiiiiiied, defeated 
Abraliah, an Abyssinian usn.-por, aiM , Holivoml 
?. fr ° n ' ' l,e Africa " •••vndei’x who had subdued 
emeu. AUlallah, the youngest of thin warrior s 
«>•*. wax the father of the future Prophet, whose 
mother Amina, belonging to the same tribe, wax 
wt a wulow soon after her marriage. The pat. i- 
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up in ili.' midst of sacerdotal surroundings . ami 
l!u> fact was doubtless instrumental in giving a 
VeliglOH' I.I.IN to III' llliml. AImI T:iM> »:I' el.gag.il 
ill mercantile pursuit'. ami Mohainimil. during !«•' 
!u»vli.*oil. fmpicnilv accompanied In' unde .hi ili'- 
ii a.k of lllf .ala vans. In tin* lii'l "I these 
journeys. tin- travellers stnpjMil at I In- city «»l 
|5.»lra. on fIn* .onlnu-'ol Syria, wln-re then* «':i' 
a ronv. nl of N. 'lonan « liri'liaiiv • hie of iIk* 
monk' ronvvrs.il a -.—I deal with iIh- l-v 


afi. iwai.l' l-i'* ..ight children. tin* statement 

Minis iinlik. lv To litis woman In* was always 
f.m.llv aiia. li.il. ami u »»' not till after her death 
lh.It In- U .-.III.- a |«lygamist. 

M-hanini.'.l Mi ni' now for the lirst time to have 
»n. n ..n absorbing attention to his own religious 
'lai<*. and to that of hi' countrymen. His wife h 
cousin was .< man luuwd Waraka. who. from the 
.1. wish, had lo-n convett.il to the t hri'lian laitli. 
and win. was niurli giv-li to the study of astrology. 


M>.IM lli.ll.lt, >r.w 


Mohammed, ami n»? ‘I ' ,1 "' *** Pj" fc,wl 
in his mind that hatred of idolatry winch was 
afterwards to In- one of the m«»t distinctive I*"'' 
cinlesof his religion. The Se'torians wen- st,..,.Jy 
npnosed to all worship of imap*. and would 
srare.lv tolerate ev.-n tin tig.... of tin «n**. n 
w „„e wav. Mohai.iimd a. .piiml a .iH.'iderable. 
though nn,-rf.. t. knowledge of 1 ‘hri'tianiiy.an.l it 
i, altogether erromiHi' to supjM.se. I' was f.-rne rly 
aecept.il for an ind.'|.utaM. fuel, that he enter 
tailed an irreverent tal feeling low aids tie- aut ."« 
of that religion, or to its moral t. a. lung'. " 
i» his twenty-fifth year, he wa* m l to a 
riel, Widow named K idijall. who is said to have 
l)Crn fifteen years ..id- r than himself. though, as slur 


Waraka wa' tie- lirst |«Tmmi to translate parts of 

tin- Old and New T.-'taiiient into Aiabie, and it is 
not improl.al.le that In- was largely concerned in 
giving - new dim-lion to tin- mind of Mohammed. 
Tin voulhl.il h.i'lond of Kadijah eonreived a 
Innn.r and detestation of tin- idolatrous rites 
whirl. I* I-held ... the kanlsi. Hi' n.lelhi t nl.d 
Mn.M-ie.Hi- we.e l.mg ... profound agitation on this 
suly.il. and we ran well I-I,eve tl.al a .««•••*' 
iltsi.iHinatiou ... I*eak with tin muivui •■■■« 
his familv and his -pie vvag.il lie.re and desolating 
war with the higher instinct* of h.s nntuiy. 
M-diaumu d was esentially a devout man; it I* 
p,,j. .».|. that even fro... l-.v hood In- had prompting* 
of .1 Holder religious life than that to winch In- ha«i 
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been educated. But to Orientals in general, and to correct this tendency that Riiccessive |iro|diets 

to Arabians in particular, it. is always supremely had from age to age lieen sent into the world, 

painful to abandon what is established, for the sake that Noth, and Abraham, and Moses, Jesiis,’ 

rf some new condition which has to he tried in had appeared among men. Abraham was always a 

tie future. Mohammed was oppressed and tortured particular oJ.ject of veneration to Mohamined ; for 

b; the conflict which had arisen between his habits Abraham was the father of Islimael, and Ishmael 

aid his aspirations ; and he retired into a cavern was the founder of the Arabian race. 
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epileptic seizure*. ami that during iIh-s' attacks he 
was subject to illusions which lie mistook for 
supernatural revelations. Some of the earliest 
Moslem biographers, relating the statements of 
those who had jx-rsoiial know bilge of the Prophet, 
relate that lie was occasionally affected with violent 
tremblings, followed by a partial loss of sensibility, 
and by strong convulsions, during which perspira¬ 
tion would stream from his forehead in the coldest 
weather : that at such times lie would lie with his 
eyes closed, foaming at the mouth, and bellowing 
like a camel ; that lie endured agonies of horror, 
which made his hair turn white. These tits were 
hy his adherents attributed to divine |«ossev.ion; 
but he had them before any |*ortion of the Koran 
was alleged to have been leveoled. The recorded 
symptoms are much in favour of epilepsy. The 
attacks were preceded by gn at depression of spirits, 
during which he imagined himself |ios.sesscd by 
devils, and were ushered in by coldness of the 
extremities, and uncontrollable shivering. The 
suHcrer seemed to hear a ringing as of bells, or a 
humming as of bee*; his eyes became tixed and 
stai ing, and the motions of his head were automatic. 
The most violent seizure* ended in a comatose con¬ 
dition, which caused him to fall to the ground ; his 
respiration Wcanie stertorous, and it was a con¬ 
siderable time before he recovered consciousness. 
The bystander* sprinkled water on his face, and 
he himself believed lie would be benefited by 
being cupped on the head. The fit which imme¬ 
diately preceded hi* assumption of special powers 
was probably brought on by mental excitement 
and ascetic self denial; ami after this |«uroxysin 
the attacks became habitual, though less extreme.* 
Whether even the worst of the tit* amounted to 
actual insanity for the time l*eing, as some have 
supposed, or whether they were simply the mani¬ 
festations of a physical disease, there can be no 
doubt that they had a considerable influence on 
the after career of Mohammed. They did not, 
imbed, furnish him with his principles, but they 
supplied the visionary forms by which those prin¬ 
ciples were recommended to an excitable and 
imaginative race. 

The account of his divine commission given by 
believers is, that, as lie lav one night in the cavern 
on Mount Hara, in so desperate a state of mind 
that he contemplated suicide, he heard a voice 
calling him ; that lie removed the mantle from his 
head, and raw a light of such intolerable splendour 
that lie swooned ; but that on regaining his senses 


* Writ's. S|n« tiger's jii«I Poole's live* of Notunmol Cl»l3, 

IftM, and 1^7‘Jj. 


he lx-held an angel, who displayed to him a silken 
cloth, covered with written characters. The »p- 
|sirition bade him read. He answered that bo 
was unable to do so; u|xm which the angel toU 
him to read “ in the name of the Lord, who sheds 
on the soul the ray of knowledge, and teaches 
men what before they knew not, ” Mohainmxl 
now felt his understanding illumined with celestial 
light, and read what was written on the clah, 
which contained a ] tort ion of the Koran. The 
messenger then hailed him as the Prophet of Gxl, 
and announced that lie himself waa the aigel 
Gabriel. The render will perceive in this relaion 
a great similarity to what had long lieforo ieeu 
recorded of Zoroaster; and in recent times the 
same kind of commission was claimed by Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormonism. Mohanuicd 
may have been acquainted with the life and cach¬ 
ings of Zoroaster, for the Persians were cstallished 
in Yemen nt*out the jieriod of the Prophet’s birth, 
ami his visionary nature may unconscious!' have 
received an influence from what was relatec'of the 
Magian. In any case, there is no efficient 
reason to believe that lie was a wilful iopostor 
at the beginning of his career. Liter on,he may 
have been corrupted by power, or forced *y neces¬ 
sity into equivocations which he probabl; excused 
to himself on the dangerous principle ilia the end 
justifies the mean*. But in the main he was a 
sincere man; and when we consider the dark, 


cruel, and detestable idolatry by which his nation 
was oppressed, we shall find no difttalty in be¬ 
lieving how truly he may have reganed himself 
ms called by God to proclaim a nobler lw. 

K ad yah was the first disciple of .lohammed; 
her cousin, Waraka, waa the seconl- 55eW» n 
youthful Arab of the tribe of Kalb, nd a servant 
of the new religious teacher, avowed his belief at 
an early period, and was always on of the most 
devoted follower of tin- Prophet, .nother of hi* 
early converts was Ali, the son of Am Taleb, ami 
he was also much indebted to tli rich and in¬ 
fluential Abu Bekcr. The earlics supporter* of 
Mohammed were either his relative or his intimate 
friends. The reformer slowly feltnis way towards 
a more general conversion, and mis afraid, in the 
first instance, to impart his mission to the 
Koreishites in general. At legth, however, m 
the year 610. a few of the pincipal citizens of 
Mecca were introduced to a meting of the first 
disciples, and confessed theiracccptnnce of tbe 
new revelation. Mohammed wis about forty >* cnr * 
of age when he thus proclaiicd the fundamental 
tenets of his religion : but the munlier of hi* 
proselyte* amounted only to Jic modest bum toU 
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SPREAD OF THE MOSLEM FAITH. 


of fourteen. Two years later (612), lie openly 
announced his prophetic office. Execration and 
ridicule marked the reception which the tribe 
of Koreisli gave to these astounding pretensions. 
Nevertheless, Mohammed made fresh converts— 
some among the Jews, others among his Arabiun 
countrymen. His favourite places for preaching 
, were the hills of Safa and Kula-is, about which 
hud gatlieml many ancient traditions of Hagar 
and Ishmael. Occasionally lie retired to the 
cavern on Mount Hara, fiwn which he usually 
returned with fresh revelation* of the Koran. It 
says something for the toleration or the indifference 
of the idolatrous Arabians that, for a time, their 
opposition to this fervid denouncer of idolatry was 
confined to taunts and petty annoyances. Some 
jiointed at him as lie passed along the stn*-ts, 
exclaiming, " Behold the grandson of Abdul Mo- 
talleb, who pretends to know wliat is going on in 
heaven!" His voice, while pleaching, was often 
drowned by discordant noises, and dirt was thrown 
upon him when praying in the Kaaba. After¬ 
wards, however, the idolaters proceeded to acts of 
violence, and at the city of F.l Tayef Mohammed 
was stoned, and driven out bleeding and exhausted. 
At Mecca, it was required that he should work 
miracles in confirmation of his claim to I** a divine 
teacher. He replied that the Koran itself was a 
miracle. Some Moslem writers, however, assert 
that he did occasionally perform supernatural acts; 
but the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
supposition that he laid claim to no miraculous 
powers. His marvellous journey to Jerusalem, and 
through the seven heavens, performed in an instant 
of time by the Aid of a winged animal, called Al 
Boink, or “The Lightning,'” was prolobly a delusion, 
proceeding from one of his epileptic fits. or. as 

Mohammed himself said, a dream ; unless it is to 

be understood in an allegorical sense. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the incredu¬ 
lous and the worldly-minded, Mohammed continued 
to make converts, though slowly. For full ten 
years the number of proselytes was small, ami 
some of them were even compelled to retire into 
Abyssinia as a refuge from persecution. Mohammed 
himself bravely stood his ground, though lie found 
>t necessary to make occasional compromises with 
the established opinions of the people. When at 
length the Meccans, fearing for the reputation of 
t 'rir city as a place of pilgrimage, began to exhibit 
on angry spirit towards tho new religions teacher 
nnd his followers (some of whom were treated with 
Kyeat severity), Mohammed, in a sudden access of 
istrust and fear, recognised in the idols the 
aractcr of intermediate beings between God and 
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man. This, however, was u view so entirely 
opposed to his conscience that lie speediiy renounced 
it as a suggestion of Satan, and thus still further 
exasperated the tenqter of his opponents. His lif.- 
was threatened, mid Abu Tnleli bid liiin in a 
fortified castle some way from Mecca. The 
Kondshiti-s demanded that In- should l»e deli¬ 
vered up to them; but this was n-fiiMsI, and tin- 
whole family were excommunicated, us the only 
available punishment. Three years later, Moham¬ 
med wus allowed to return, and shortly afterwards 
his wifi- Kadijab was removed from him by death. 
His worldly fortunes wen- now at their lowest. 
Mini it is not difficult to understand that the iner- 
enutile transactions in which lie Mill sometime* 
engaged were neglected for the vision* of the 
desert, and the ehdmrutiuu of theological dogma*. 
Nevertheless, it wax at this period that the Proplii-I 
began to indulge himself in numerous wives u 
practice which he imtintitiiiid to the eud of hi* 
days. The polygamy which Mohammedanism per¬ 
mitted is one of tin- most unfortunate element* in 
its composition. Mohammed himself, it i* impos- 
sible to deny, was n man of sensuous temperament; 
and what in him was qualified by uu otherwise 
humane and devout spirit, lias frequently degene¬ 
rated in his followers into the grossest licentiousness. 
A low conception of the female nature—n tendency 
to regard women as nothing more than the agents 
of mens pleasure—is the invariable result of sys¬ 
tematic polygamy. This practice has corrupted the 
East in association with many forms of religion; 
mid. unfortunately for a large part of the world, 
Mohammed bribed his countrymen with a fatal con¬ 
cession. It should be recollected, however, that In- 
was not the introducer of polygamy. He merely 
sanctioned what he found. Yet the fact i* none 
the less to l»e regretted. Had it not la-en for the 
permission to associate with many women, Mohuin- 
iiKxIantsm might have regenerate ! half Asia. A* 
•t is, the religion of the Prophet has proved the 
lnMi-ument of a wide and incurable degradation. 

While performing a pilgrimage. Mohammed hud 
visited Medina—a city 250 miles to the north of 
Mecca—and had there converted several of the 
inhabitants, who, having some Jews in their midst, 
were pre ( wml to receive a religion based on tlmt 
of the first Hebrew patriarch. The circumstance 
wa, fortunate for Mohammed, since it provided 
him with a place of refuge when the day of his 
trouble arrived. A revolt broke out at Mecca, 
Which placed .ho lif. Of the Prophet in immediate 
peril, and he determined to seek protection from 
the more friendly city of Medinn. In September, 
622. he accordingly fled thither, end was received 
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by a procession of converts ami believers, among 
whom were about a hundred families who had 
already quitter! Mecca. This was the celebrated 
Hejira, or Flight, from which (or rather from the 
previous 16th of July, the beginning of the Arabic 
lunar year) the Mohammedans calculate their era. 
The place of refuge had formerly Ihvii called 
Yativb ; but it has since I wen known as Medina, 
or, to speak more fully, Mcdinat-nl-nabi. meaning 
the City of the Prophet. The citizen* had often 
before invit.il Mohammed to take up hi* al«ode 
among them, and had promised alliance and protec¬ 
tion. They now invcst.il him with the regal and 
sacerdotal others, ami pla.nl at his ili>|M»ul an 
armed force of enthusiastic adherent*. It was 
the turniiig-|N>int in the career of Muhamm.il. He 
was no longer coiiiik-II.i1 to equivocate with his 
conscience, or to speak in cautious and guanl.il 
tones. He assumed a voice of authority, denounced 
war against the iulidels, piocl.timed the imperative 
duty of smiting with the sword both the idols ami 
the idol-worshippers, und prepared for that career of 
conquest which cast a meteoric splendour louml 
his closing years. It would have been fortunate 
could his faith have pursued its way mildly ami 
gradually ; for a religion is never the better for 
making alliance with the arrogance of the sword, 
and the dictatorial menaces of regal power. But, 
in judging Mohummcd, we must consider the pro¬ 
vocation lie had endured. It was evident that, 
unless he assiim.il a position of armed defiance, 
his career would Ik- cut short by assassination. 
Previous to his quitting Mecca, his hous.- had 
been watched by a band of armed youths, who 
were commissioned to slay the reformer as soon 
as they could find an op|K>rtunity. With the 
assistance of Ali, however, Mohammed contrived 
to escape, but, on the way to Medina, was hotly 
pui-sued by bis enemies. He and Abu Bek.-r 
would probably have been hunted down, bad they 
not taken refuge in u cave on Mount Thor, the 
entrance to which was so narrow that it might 
readily Ik? passed over. At one time, the pursuers 
were close at hand, and Abu Beker quail.il. “ We 
are but two," lie said. " Nay," answered Moham¬ 
med, *‘ we an* three, for Cod is with us.” It i* 
one of the tender and U-autiful legends of Islam 
that a spider wove its web over the entrance to 
the cave, uud the pursuers passed on, conceiving 
that no man could recently have entered. 

Mohaiiim.il had proclaimed war against the 
infidel ; but as yet his military resources wen- 
small, and he was obliged to proceed with circum¬ 
spection. He attackul the caravans of the 
Koreishites on their way to Syria, uud, being 


successful on several of his expeditions, was 
enabled to conclude alliances with the Bedouin 
tril»es of the neighbouring desert. The principality 
of Mecca was now governed by Abu Sofian, one 
of the bitterest enemies of Mohammed ; and this 
chi.-ftaiu gathered together an army of above six 
liimdivd Meccano, who w.-iv charged with the pro- 
t.-ction of a wealthy caravan, and with the duty 
of attacking th«- forces of the Prophet. Mohammed 
had only three hundred lighting men under his 
command ; but lie awaited the enemy in the valley 
of Beder, situated twenty miles from Medina. 
Her.- an iui|K>rtunt action was fought in the second 
year of the H.-jira, equivalent to 624 of the 
Christian era. The Moslems were greatly out¬ 
numbered ; but the ti.-ry enthusiasm of Moham¬ 
med siistaiu.il their courage. It is said that, after 
recovering from one of his trance-like seizures, he 
threw a handful of dust towards the Koreishites, 
with the exclamation. “ May confusion light upon 
their faces!" He then ordered his followers to 
charge, telling them, in the forcible imagery of an 
Oriental tongue, that " the gules of Puradise were 
under the shade of swords," and that lie who died 
fighting for the true religion would assuredly find 
instant admission into the regions of the blessed. 
The Koreishites were defeated, at a cost to the 
Moslems of only fourteen lives. In the following 
year, Abu Sotian marched towards Medina with 
nn army of three thousand men, who, alter a 
sanguinary contest, scattered the Mohammedans 
near Mount Olmd, in 625. The Prophet himself 
was severely wound.il in this encounter; but his 
adherents soon rallied their forces, and pro-pared U> 
renew the campaign. The Koreishites, however, 
did not wait to be attacked, but in G27 laid siege 
to M.-dina, which they beleaguered for fifteen days, 
without success. 

The iiuuiIk?!- of the faithful now rapidly in¬ 
creased, and some of the Jewish tribes pussed over 
to the new religion. Others, however, resisted the 
utmost efforts of proselytism, und many of the 
converts speedily abandoned their adopted faith. 
These Hebrews had at first been attracted to the 
Arabian lawgiver, Ik-chusc his teaching was in 
several respects decidedly Jewish. But when he 
told them that Jesus Christ was really the Messiah, 
and that he himself was the last and greatest of the 
Prophets, they turned from him in anger. Moham¬ 
med was greatly incensed against a people whom, for 
several reasons, he particularly desired to convert. 
'11m- castles and towns of the hostile Jews were con¬ 
quered ami pillaged, and it Is impossible to doubt 
that fh.- fugitive from Mecca behaved towards 
the Israelites with that severity which, by some 
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extraordinary law, they seem invariably to provoke. 
The Jews exas]>entted Mohammed l»y a manner 
which, of all things, it is the most 'lilticult for a 
prophet to endure with patience. They fl»hetl and 
mocked at his pretensions until lie was almost wild 
with fury. At Medina, they entered into a plot to 
bring about the capture of the city, and nearly 
succeeded in their design. Mohammed at length 
determined to make an example of them, und lie 
did so with a stern hand. Two out of the three 
Jewish tribes of Medina were exiled, while, of the 
third, all the men were slain, and the women and 
children enslaved. Members of this third tril*e liud 
entered into negotiations with the enemy during 
the siege of Medina, and, by all the recognised laws 
of war, hail forfeited their lives. It apjH-ars, 
however, tlmt Mohammed left the decision of their 
fate to the chief of a tribe allied with the Jews, but 
a man, it must be added, who cherished a feeling of 
exasperation against them, in consequence of his 
having received a wound while attacking their 
forces. Six individuals were also privately assas¬ 
sinated for offences agAinst the Moslems; but it is 
not certain that the Prophet himself was privy to 
the act The whole incident is painful and de¬ 
pressing; but there are too many such in every 
religious war. 

Success has a tendency to repeat itself, and the 
power of Mohammed now advanced so rapidly that 
in G 28 the Koreixhites were glad to conclude a ten 
years* truce. It was agreed that Mohammed ami 
his followers should perform the Lesser Pilgrimage, 
and that, to avoid all chance of a collision, the 
citizens should vacate Mecca for three days. 

I ndcr these singular conditions, Moliammed, riding 

on the same camel which had carried him from 
Mecca on the occasion of his flight, entciwl the 
Holy City March, C29, and, together with his 
companions, performed the rites of his religion in 
"> Kaaba. In the following year, a body of 

Kormlutcs broke the truce by attacking an ally 
of the Moslems; whereupon Mohammed, at the 
head of ten thousand men, advanced to Mecca, 


which immediately surrendered. It is to the 
infinite honour «»f this great mini that, with an 
oveqlowering military force at his eommand, lint 
one inhabitant of the city Miflend death oi 
injury. Tin* whole |Hipulatiou n-ceivid an 
amnesty, although for many years they had done 
their utmost to coni|»ass the destruction of tin* 
Prophet. He did not, however, forget the prin¬ 
ciples of his religion. Thenceforward the Kunha was 
no longer to be the seat of idolatry. He pointed 
to the images with his .staff, and Ids warriors struck 
them down. The household gods of Mecca and the 
surrounding country were similarly destroyed, and 
the very laddnrss of the act seems to have advanced 
the cau*e of the new religion, the fortunes of which, 
in lauds U-yuaid the |n*uinsulu, must In* related 
further on. All Arabia K|«-cdily adhered to the 
faith. The rapidity of the conversion would In* 
truly astounding, were it not that history presents 
numerous instances of similar changes ellected in a 
tumult of emotion, or n stupor of submission. The 
fervour, the courage, the persistence and self 
reliance of the Prophet, had Iturnc their natural 
fruit. Idolatry had lieon shattered in the collision 
with a stronger force, and the (ample found that 
then* was no supernatural power ready to defend 
tlic images which countless generations had re- 
ganh-d us sacred. The effect was similar to that 
which hud ensued in the ltouinii Empire when 
Constantine broke the statues of tin* Pagan god*. 
•Scepticism os to the old religion led to belief in 
the new. The Moslem faith was in many res (arts 
admirably suited to the Arabian (ample; und it 
had now the unanswerable merit of success. Even 
Abu Sofian becnim a convert; others, who could 
not approve, ceased at any rate to op|K>se. From 
the moment of Mohammed's triumphal entrance 
mto Mecca from the moment that the reformer 
Mnote the idols, and S| «ml the people-the future 
o Islam was secure; and a new power arose out 
ot the sands and mountains of Arabia, which, 
•luring the age* of its increasing strength, seemed 
almost as if it would sulalue the world. 
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I* l«> nuwrou expeditions again*! the Arabian 
»m JW.ri, tribe, who resisted | lis dortrine. 
Molwnumri ac.|u,ml „ considerable knowledge of 
the an of war. though of comae „„ a „f „„ 
magnitude. His followers wen, generally 
lpi,n "* ^ -iteri-ris.^ and thr military 
IO2"' “ lWr br " L ’ ,> - ^lehaiuraed 


himself In-gun to look beyond the 1 k>u,„| s 0 f A ,«l.ia 
lo omghl-ouring loo,Is. which ho hoped xol.luo, 
erther by example, or I.,- the power of the sword. 
I, was natural that io the firs, instance he should 
add less himself ,0 ,ho Persian king, whom, do- 
minions honleml no .he Arabia.. p,ni„ s „|„, aod 
whosi- power was establish,,] even i„ Yemen. He 
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therefore despatched a letter to Clmsroes II., com¬ 
mencing with the words,—“In the name of the 
most merciful (Sod! Mohammed, the son of 
Abdallah, and Apostle of (Sod. to Khosru, King 
of Persia." Chosrocs was enraged at the presump¬ 
tion of a jietty Arabian chief writing his name 
lief ore that of a Persian sovereign, and exhort¬ 
ing him to abandon his religion for the novel 
ideas of a stranger. In the face of the Moslem 
envoy, he tore the letter to pieces. “ Even so,” said 
Mohammed, when the fact was reported to him, 
“ " ill (So«I rend his empire, and reject his supplica¬ 
tions." Gibbon adds that he “ventured to foretell'’ 
the return of victory to the banners of Hcraclius; 
but the historian is evidently under a misappre¬ 
hension as to the time at which the mission took 
place. He refers it to the period when Chosrocs, 
after having reduced the Enstem Emperor to the 
lowest point of humiliation, was keeping triumphant 
state in his splendid |»alace of Dtutagcrd. But nt 
that date Mohammed was an obscure and strug¬ 
gling religious teacher, counting only a very few 
adherents, ami scarcely able to defend his life 
against the plots of his enemies. The flight from 
Mecca, which was really the beginning of the 
Prophet's success, did not occur until the autumn 
of 622 ; and it was in the spring of that year that 
Hcraclius set out on the first of those caui|>aigus 
which proved the ruin of Chosrocs. Fanatical as 
he was, Mohammed was not deficient in prudence 
and caution ; and it is incredible that he should 
have arrogantly addressed the powerful monarchy 
of Persia at a time when he hod too much 
reason to dread the Koreishites. The date of the 
mission to Chosrues cannot la- precisely deter¬ 
mined ; but it seems likely to have liccii in 627, 
when Mohammed had suUlued several «>f the 
Arabian and Jewish tribes, and Chusrues had Uni 
humbled by many defeats, though his military 
strength WOS considerable until the great kittle on 
the site of Nineveh, near the middle of December. 
Without any marvellous gift of prophecy, the 
Moslem leader may have perceived that the Persian 
Empire was tottering to its full, and that the final 
victory would l«c with the Byzantine. 

Alter dismissing the ambassador of Mohammed. 
Chosrocs, it is related, wrote to his lieutenant in 
Yemen, saying lie had Uen told then- was a mad¬ 
man in Arabia, of the tribe of Koreisli, who 
pretended to U- a prophet, and that the viceroy 
was to restore him to his senses, or, if such a result 
were im|M>ssible, to send his head to Persia. 
Mohammed, however, was by that time too |>owcr- 
ful to fear such threats, and he continued to despatch 
missions to various potentates, recommending them 


to adopt the true faith, and denouncing the 
judgments of heaven if they refused. The ruler of 
Egypt, who, though nominally the representative 
of Persia, had acquired almost complete indepen¬ 
dence in the decay of that Empire, replied in 
evasive sentences, but accompanied his answer with 
a profusion of presents, including two Coptic girls, 
one of whom, named Mariyah, or Mary, proved 
a source of trouble to the wives of the Prophet. 
Some of the princes in the vicinity of Arabia 
signified their acceptance of the new faith ; others 
ivturucd defiant messages; hut, on the whole, 
Mohammed had no cause to be dissatisfied with the 
progress he was making. 11c- even addressed the 
Euq>eror Hcraclius on his return from the Persian 
war in 62 S; signing his letter in characters of 
silver, and requiring of him to renounce Christianity 
for Islauiisin. Hcraclius probably regarded the 
unknown Arabian as a harmless enthusiast, whose 
pretensions he had no reason either to fear or to 
resent. He treated the envoy with respect, ami 
dismissed him with handsome presents. It was 
the fate of this heroic Emperor to lie either 
menaced or solicited on the ground of religion. 
Shortly after his accession to the throne, Chosrocs 
had told him that he should never have pence until 
lie had renounced his crucified God, and embraced 
the faith of the Magi. Now, he was admonished 
by the author of a new belief, whose principles he 
doubtless cured not to examine. 

Th«- pilgrimage to Mecca, as the reader is 
aware, t*n»k place in 629, ami it was almost imme¬ 
diately followed by a collision with the Eastern 
Empire, which was the greatest trial the Moslems 
had yet had to endure. The occasion of this 
quarrel was such as Mohammed could not have 
|Kisse«l over in silence, even had the danger of a 
war with Hcraclius lieen still more serious than it 
was. The Arabian Prophet had sent an envoy to 
the Governor of Bostni, and he was slain by a 
Christian Emir ruling in the district of Belka, 
three days’ journey to the east of Jerusalem. 
This territory, lying on the borders of the Syrian 
desert, was included in the Eastern Empire, 
though doubtless but loosely governed from Con¬ 
stantinople. In attacking the Emir, Mohammed 
must have known that he would bring the vic¬ 
torious legions of Hcraclius to the support of his 
enemy ; yet lie did not shrink from the encounter. 
He gave the command to his frecdnmn Zcid, one 
of the earliest of his disciples, and ordered him to 
march rapidly, so ns to surprise the town of Mutu, 
where the crime had been committed. The in¬ 
habitants were to be summoned to embrace the 
faith, and in that case were to be treated leniently; 
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in the event of refusal, the men, with some few 
exceptions, were to In- slain, ami the women and 
children to lie spared. The hope of surprising Muta 
was disappointed. On the way thither, the Moslems 
were met by a superior force of Syrians and Greeks, 
forming one of the Imperial armies. The Iwttle 
lasted two days, and ended in the retreat of the 
Imperialists; but Zoid had hem slain, and the 
Mohammedans had narrowly escaped a reverse. 
They prudently returned to Medina. 

After the submission of Mecca, and tin- full 
establishment of the new power over all Arabia, 
Mohammed, considering that Hrradius would soon 
make pre|iarations to avenge his defeat, resol veil 
to anticipate the hostile action of that sovereign 
by declaring war against the Empire. Several of 
his followers murmured at so perilous an enter- 
priw. They alleg.il that their resouran wen- not 
equal to the task; that it was the season of 
harvest; that the heat of the weather was insupport 
able. “ Hell is much hotter," was the scornful 
reply of Mohammed; but he released all tlm.se 
who were unwilling to serve. The greater nu.nl.cr 
remained; and when the Arabia., comu.ander 
took the Held in 631, he found himself at the head 

of 20,000 foot, 10.000 horse, and 12.000 camel. 
Nevertheless, he did not advance farther than the 
grove and fountain of Tabuc, about midway between 
Medina and Damascus. A council of war. held at 
that spot, deter,,lined to alximlon the enterprise : 
»ut K haled, one of the recent converts, who had 
succeeded to the commaml at the battle of Muta 
after the .loath of Zeid, and whose valour had won 
for him the appellation of - the Sword of God * 
struck so mud, terror into the neighbouring trifca 
that they gave their submission. The relin- 
quislnnent of the ente,prise was in truth neevs- 
sitated by the general ,suture of affair*. In front 

hZ Jrtf f WOre '**** COnMtMa y tinned 

and ’ W, ‘ rc W 4,1 »*->vidcl with food 

and other necessaries as to be in no fit condition 

P W,t, * U “d the xvelllap,minted troo,* of the 
Empire. The malcontents in the Prophet's army 
h<ul undoubtedly taken a reasonable view of ada.W 
W, on Ins return, Mohammed severely re,,raved 
them and sentenced the most guilty to an Lcom 
ummeation of fifty days. 

Mohammed continu'd to dwell at Melina, even 
J, '" 8 ,mss, °" ha*l been fully accepted at Mecca 

^but,rf ^ Holy the 

“go, r>ut the former was the ritv of 

h^use it had given him hospitable — 'rnmT^L^ 

^ l,ort L v after his return 
abortne Syrian expedition, ho despatched 


his son-in-law. AM. to Mecca, that he might pro¬ 
mulgate before the pilgrims an important chapter 
of the Koran, which lie said lie had just received. 
The object of this revelation was to absolve 
Mohammed from all truce or league with mi- 
U-li.-v.-rs, should they in any res,M-. t have l*ee„ 
fids.- to their engagements, or give,, aid to his 
enemies. Four mouths of toleration w.-r.- allowed 

to such jicrsouK, during which .. they might go 

to and fro securely ; I Hit, milisequ.-ntly to that 
date, war would Is- made on them in every way, 
at every time, and in every phu-e. Their ouiy 
alternative would bo to embrace Mohammedanism, 
or |«y trihute. If contumacious, they were to In- 
kil|«-«l or taken prisoners, and even stratagems 
might l«- employed against them. The faithful 
Wen- to hold no communion even with their nearest 
relatives, should they |a-rsist in idolatry; and at 
the close of the cam-lit year, no nuMicvc,- was to 
la- permitted within the walls of Mecca. The* 
sU-rn .-diets an- said to have l-.-n pmvuk.-d by the 
tiracbcrous conduct of certain .lews mid idolatrous 
AraU; but it is to In- feared that a g,owing 
tendency to the dictatorial use of ,wwer, eng.-n- 
deml by success, bud something to do with tin- 
uncompromising nature of the „ew revelation. 

I be ,vault was seen in a large accession of 
verts, and a marked inen-ase of tribute; and in 
031 a number of envoys fro,,, distant tribes 
mad.- their a n *-nranec at Medina. Among those- 
who sought til,, favour of tl,o Propllrt will. the 
Governor of A,non. tin- anvivnt onnitnl „f t|,n 
Amnion",,.niv-i„| „| lu „ c ,„, „„„ „ f „ 

In utoiuin., of llrnicliui, in Syria; . tl.is »„l. 

inisMon wry naturally |„ 

hnipmor. who pnnUwl tho conwrt with i,„. 
pnsonniuut, Scvoml of ,!« chief Mas!,.,,. 

. . ..out cxpotlitiom, for tho 

on!inT; ^ ' ,,ml l '"' «**••.. -f 

"!"* . T '° 0, wo-i>«l«,ioii.l. nl kingdom of 
Of Mohuninioil, hegw u. .how svmptoms „f 
S^uTi Ali ““ »l .In- lira" 

the wna pot ,I,., V11 I,,. 

szLzszv! . 

,,J * J ' W « S “f Khnihar, whoa that 
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city (the capital of the Hebrew colonies in Arabia) 
was taken by the Mohammedans, four or five 
years In-fore. He perceived that death was not 
tar distant, and resol veil u|m>ii a final pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Accompanied by an immense train of 
devotees, and by his nine surviving wives, who 
were carried in litteis, lie depu ted from Medina. 
The long and toilsome way was U-guilcd by freipient 
prayers and religious exclamations. This particular 
pilgrimage was to lie the model for all succeeding 
observances of the like nature ; and, although now 
extremely weak, Mohammed went through all the 
ceremonies with conscientious minuteness. When 
the rites had been fully completed, he addressed 
the pilgrims in a farewell speech, which strikingly 
reiterated tin- chief tenets of his religion, and ex¬ 
horted the Moslems to the practice of justice and 
humanity. According to the belief of all true 
Mohammedans, the final verse of the Koran was 
then miraculously iuipurted to the Prophet l»y the 
voice of the Deity himself. It was expressed in 
the words :—“ Evil to those, this day, who have 
denied your religion. Fear them not; fear me. 
This day I have perfected your religion, and accom¬ 
plished in you iny grace. It is my will that 
Islumisin lie your faith." After this there were 
no further revelations. Mohammed returned to 
Medina, and rapidly liecame more feeble in body. 
He was in some degree trouble.! by the rise of 
two false prophets in different parts of Arabia, one 
of whom was named Al Ax wad, the other Moseilma. 
Roth made considerable progress, and the former, 
in particular, acquired a brief predominance in 
Arabia Felix. The latter ruled over the city 
and province of Ycmama, situated in the central 
part of the |)eninsula. Moseilma even proposed 
to Mohammed that they should divide the world 
between them; but the Prophet replied in a 
brief epistle, in which he addressed his rival ax 
“ Moseilma the Liar.’’ Al Axwad wax slain by two 
persons despatched for that pur|M>se. Moseilma 
was not attacked until the year after the d.-atli of 
Mohammed ; but lie was then defeated and slain. 

Undeterred by these distractions, the Arabian 
lawgiver organised another army for the renew-.1 
invasion of Syria. This force was placed under 
the command of Ossunia, the son of Zeid, a youth 
not moii* than twenty years of age, and therefore, 
it would seem, wholly disqualified for such an 
office. The army marched forth after an address 
from Mohammed himself, and encnnqied a few 
.uilcs from Medina ; but on thr.t very night the 
Prophet hail an alarming access of his malady, 
which ap|K-ars to have assumed the form of bilious 
fever. Delirium speedily set in, and, about mid¬ 


night. the patient started up, saying that he was 
summoned bv the dead in the public cemetery to 
come and pray for them. Followed by his attendant 
slave, he ivached the ground outside the walls of 
the city, where he mourned that he was not himself 
as one of the departed, but was still tossed and 
wearied with the storms of life. After praying for 
the thud, he told his slave that the choice had been 
given him either to remain in this world to the end 
of time, in the full enjoyment of its felicity, or to 
return sooner to the presence of God ; and that he 
had chosen the latter. His illness lasted fourteen 
•lays, in the course of which, when relieved of the 
)aroxysms. he several times np|M-niv.l in the mosque, 
and jierfoniK-d the functions of his religion. This 
he continued to do until tin- third day before his 
death ; but, although he enfmuchis.xl his slaves, 
and directed the order of his funeral, ho forbore 
from nominating a successor to his regal and |>onti- 
lical jiowers. When, however, he entered the 
mosque, on his final visit, he ordered Abu Rekcr 
to read the service in his stead ; and this seems to 
have been construed ns an obscure intimution of 
his wish tliat the primacy of Islam should descend 
on him. During the last days of his life, he believed 
himself to be frequently visited by the ungel Gabriel, 
and told his followers that the Genius of Death 
was not allowed to take his soul until lie had re¬ 
ceived |N*rmission from himself. At length, having 
signified lux willingness to depart, he fainted with 
the violence of his |>ain, but, recovering after a 
while, expressed in some broken sentences his con¬ 
fidence in a happy immortality, and expired on a 
Ciirjiet spread U|x>n the floor, attended to the last 
by bis favourite wife, Aycshn. 

The death of the great Arabian took place on 
thn t*th of June, 632, nearly ten years after tho 
Hejira. When it became known that the Prophet 
was no more, Omar, a leader of the disciples, and 
subsequently one of the greatest of the Caliphs, 
rushed into the streets, and fiercely told the people 
that they lied ; that it was impossible Mohammed 
could lx? dead. The reproof of Abu Rekcr wax 
conceived in the noblest spirit “ He that hath 
wor.diip|x*d Mohammed," he said. “ let him know 
that Mohammed ».« dead ; but he tliat hath wor¬ 
shipped God, let him know tliat the Lord livetli, 
and doth not die." The extraordinary lowers 
claimed, and to some extent exercised, by Mo¬ 
hammed, and which were csix-cially calculated to 
impn-ss nu Oriental race,notuniinturallyencouraged 
the Ix-lief that such a |«rson was raised above tho 
common laws of mortality. Rut Mohammed him¬ 
self had always declared tliat he wnfa mcro 
man, inheriting all man's infirmities and liabilities, 
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although charged with a supernatural mission from 
his Creator. When asked by Ayesha whether 
none enteml Paradise savo by the mercy of Go*!, 
lie replied emphatically, “ None, none, none 
Neither shall 1 enter Paradise unless God cover 
me with his mercy.’’ 

In personal appearance, Mohammed was of the 
middle stature, broad and sinewy, with large hamls 
and feet, a well-shaped head, and a neck which rose 
like a pillar from the width of hi* chest His 
face was oval, his nose aquiline, hi* hair dark 
and long, his laard ample; the eyes were black, 
and the eyebrows arched. From this account it 
would np|»car that his general aspect was strongly 
marked by the characteristics of tin* Semitic 
race. Ilis flexible mouth is held to have be n 


indicative of eloquence, and certainly he was 
gifted with the power of |tersuasivo sjiecch in no 
ordinary degree. His usual manner was calm 
and grave, but in moments of enthusiasm his 
face brightened with an indescrilwblc radiance. 
Ih° veins in his forehead were apt to swell when 
he was angry j but, though hi, tempr was 
naturally quick, he had brought it so much 
under control that ho but seldom exhibited irri- 
tability or resentment Nevertheless, he committed 
many cruel actions while under the influence of 
fanatical excitement When he smiled, his expres¬ 
sion was characterised by the most winning sweet¬ 
ness. He loved children, and wo, loved by them • 
ami hi, reverential IcndomcM .0 animal, I,a, bwn 
nobly imitated by 1,1, followers. A musical and 
powerful voice gave effect to hi, address; and he 
re bed on these natural advantages for impressing 
othora, rather than on external pomp. His clothing 
"as plain and simple, while his attention to 
personal cleanliness was punctilious in the highest 
•egrec. He had a becoming renso of the dignity 
of labour, and often mended hi. own clothe, and 
shoes, ht the lire, swept the floor, and milked the 
goats. So little was ho of a sensualist in the 
matter of eating and drinking that barlcy.bread 

l,,S , bro "’ -'just his hair, a* if d«iZt 

fi KtT “ faV0Urab,e '»'P«vsW0U. That the 1,a ln , 
of .Mohammed was exquisitely strung, and therefore 

cny alive both to painful and to pleasurable in. 
pressions, is evident from many foctZ £2 1 

“ volu Pbiary in tho worst sense of the wor.1 K 
far from being an ^ 


were of a primitive and patriarchal character, 
rather than such as proceed from the feverish 
and artificial life of cities. He could enjoy the 
sunlight of existence; but he felt its darkness 
too. Tin- agony and the mystery of suffering 
were familiar to him, and sometimes he shrank 
from them. He said that the revelations «,f 
tiod s angel seemed to In- written in his heart ; 
which is doubtless to Is- taken in more than a 
luetaphorieal sense, and as indicating some fierce and 
torturing spasm, by means of which the Divine will 
(or what he t.*.k for such) was staiujicd into his 
l*mg. He dn-aded illness and pain, and, when 
afflicted to any groat extent, would sol. like a 
woman in hysterics. The man was evidently made 
of that staff out of which |NNt» »u«l prophets aro 
fashioned. He was crowned at once with the 
brightness and the burning lire of life. 

As regards his teaching and conduct with refer¬ 
ence to women, it is impossible to defend Mohammed 
except on the ground that lie did not rise superior 
to the customs of his own race and time. It wax 
his weakness to be strongly tempted on this point, 
and his fame must needs sutler in pro]>ortion. Thu 
desire to perpetuate his race in tho male line may 
have been one of the motives for his numerous alii- 
aucos; the hope of propitiating unfriendly tribes may 
have been another. Rut neither of these reasons, 
nor both together, will explain his conduct. He \| 
was undoubtedly a man with strong passions, an,I . 
he never felt, or taught, that religion had anything ' 
o do with controlling then : hence his religion has A 
built up the most widespread system of female de¬ 
gradation the world ever knew. It must, however, 
l-c recollected that Hygamy was the custom of his 
nation. H.s worst action of this nature was his 
mamage to Zeyncb, the wife of Zeid, whom he per- 
Mtaded to d.voree her. He must hnvo known tlmt 

" fr ° n ' hm "' nS W * uivn,cnt * command ; 
and ,t was unusually Use selfishness to take the 
woman away from her husUnd, in order tlmt ho 
might include her in his own establishment. What 
makes the transaction still more objectionable, is 
he fact that Mohammed supported his conduct by 

*on S £T 'T , i0n -" Hut this brin «* ^ tho 

>»in S lo<l ini- 

ThaT \ a ^ ln his ow ” 

Cfi Sz : m|KStor “ u,d i-o P ,„. 

world an UV °" ' hi ' 

n '.ny particulars, whatever its odioixriirr ^of'cvu' 
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No mere impostor would have suffered and 
struggled os Mohammed unquestionably did. Yet 
it may be that, as his power extended—as he 
Ih- nunc subject to the ordinary necessities of a 
ruler placed under circumstances of very gnat 
difficulty—ns the white heat of the original 
enthusiasm died away, and the temptations of 
power multiplied with the opportunities of success 


lasing the divine ; but it neither disproves the 
divine, nor discredits the first impulse which after 
a while has ol*yed the common law of imperfection. 
Mohammed shared the frailty that belongs to 
our flesh. However painful it may be to reveal 
tin- Haws in a noble nature, it is iui|>ussiblc to deny 
that lie occasionally brought forward so-called 
revelations that were simply designed for hi* own 





—Mohammed felt impelled to the adoption of 
artifices which in his earlier years would never have 
occurred to his mind. He was probably sincere 
in the main purpose of his life ; but he may have 
(•ecu insincere in some of the means by which that 
pur|>ose should be brought about. This mixed 
state of mind, lietwccn passionate devotion to a 
lofty ideal, and a somewhat weak compliance with 

the'hard conditions of the world, is one ..ly 

well known to tin- ol(server of human nature and the 
student of history. It is the second stage in m-arly 
all inspirations, and marks at once the climax of 
success and the beginning of failure. It is in fact 
the inevitable human element, qualifying and dc- 


convenience and self-indulgence. Hut there is no 

.. 00.1 reason to doubt that he was profoundly im¬ 
pressed with the reality of his mission and the 
grandeur of his message. He was no hypocrite; 
but he may have been an occasional deceiver. 

The chief depository of Mohammedan doctrine 
is the Koran. It unfortunately happens that the 
Koran was written at scattered times, under the 
influence of various emotions and exigencies, find 
with no view to the production of a simple and 
organic whole. The consequence are, a good deal 
of repetition, a good deal of contradiction, and no 
little obscurity. When Mohammed died, the Koran 
existed only in fragments, which had been loosely 
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distributed accidentally anion" tin* believers. The tative rx|>ositinn. The want was soon felt ; and 
several revelations were never collected during the when, about a year after tin* dwase of Mohannm-d, 
life of the Prophet, and it is dillicult to imagine a the death of several of his followers on ih<- l-atth- 

l«*ok having less of a literary character in its pro- field induced a fear that the wh«»|e (••\e|ati»n uii-.dit 

duction. The different sentences, or chapters. Iiad l«c lost, Al.u ISeker gave orders to the Prophet's 
••ecu written down, as they came into the mind «>f secretary. Z.-i.l il.n Thabit. to odl.-el the fia"ioents 

the law-giver, on palm-leaves, on the skins of in oih* hook. It i* admitted that Zeid did his work 



animals, on the shoulder.bla.les of sheep, on stones, 
or on anything else that offered itself at the 
moment. Some were never inscrilied at all but 
•*x«stcl in the memories of those who heard them 
2 *| ,, , ‘ n,,tfhl have * u PIK»ea that Mol,»«. 

. 1 , mp,OV " 1 l,is ”* Wnging 

ogether these d,s,o,„tcd messages. and combining 

. 7" l H ‘ rn,a| ,ent and consistent form. Rut 
her he never had leisun* for such a task, or he 

Kv r,ll ‘" r in P tua '" n *t»- out- 
nrts than u, systematic tuition. At any raU- he 

m th ' S reS,H ‘ Ct> and l,is doath found 
Uhoul an > thing in the nature of an authori- 
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chaos. The followers of I'lam are not at all likely 
to adopt any radical transformation of their 
levcnil Imok ; hut it is worthy of note that some 
degree of revision t«K»k place at a very early date. 
Not many yeans after the collection made by JSeid, 
a fresh eoin|Kirisoii of the original texts was ordered 
by the Caliph Otliman. Various readings hail by 
that time arisen, and angry disputes were growing 
up amongst the faithful. This new edition of the 
Koran was prepared by Zeid ilm Tliabit, aided by 
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three men of the Koreish; and it was accepte<l by 
all the parties into which the Moslem world was by 
that time divided. Copies were sent to the chief 
cities of the Mohammedan Empire, and the older 
copies and original fragments were collected and 
destroyed. The date of Othman's edition is almut 
060 a.d. ; and this is still recognised as the author¬ 
ised version. 

It is explained by Orientalists that the word 
Koran means “ the crying, reciting, or reading,’ 
and that the term is as applicable to any chapter or 
section of the l*>ok as to the entire book itself. 
The Koran consists of 11 1 chapters, called Sooralis 
by the Mohammedans, and is divided into 6,616 
verses. In the opinion of all pious Moslems, the 


Koran is really the work of Cod, and existed in 
heaven, in the form of a magnificent volume, before 
its contents were from time to time communicated 
to Mohammed by the angel Gabriel When the 
revealed jiussagcs had been taken down in writing 
by the Prophets scril>e, they were distributed to 
his followers, several of whom made copies, whilo 
the greater nuuilier learned them by heart. Thu 
originals were afterward* thrown carelessly into a 
chest, so that the onb a r of revelation was very 
speedily lo>t. The Koran is held in such profound 
reverence by Moslems that none but lax believers 
will handle it without previous ablution. Iu 
residing, it is always to Ik* held alsive the girdle. 
The liook of Mohammed is not merely the ex- 
|Nk»itor of faith, but the basis of education, and 
children are expected to commit the whole of it 
to memory. Iu recent times, however, the Koran, 
like other religious works, has been subjected to the 
critical spirit. Even in Mohammedan countries, 
there are those who, while still regarding it as 
essentially a divine production, conceive tlmt it is 
mingled with <|uestionablc matter, of purely human 
authorship. The more philosophic and literary 
Moslems have given up the verbal inspiration of 
their book, and desire to get rid of some part* 
which seem inconsistent with morals, and with a 
rational progress. These reformers contend that 
several of the minor directions of Mohammed, 
though possibly well adopted to his own time, 
are out of harmony with existing conditions, and 
idiould therefore 1 m* repealed. They quote a 
traditional saying of the Prophet, to the effect that 
when he ordered anything with respect to religion, 
they were to receive it, but that when he directed 
them aliout the affairs of this world, they were to 
regard him as nothing else than a man. Still 
more remarkable is another sentence attributed to 
him, in which he said to his people “ Ye are in 
an age in which, if ye abandon one-tenth of what is 
ordered, ye will lie ruined. After this, n time will 
conn when lie who shall observe one-tenth of what 
Is now ordered will be redeemed.” It need 
scarcely be added that the priests, who in succes 
give ages have done a good deal towards corrupting 
the spirit of Mohammedanism, are opposed to any 
innovation ; and the great majority of the people 
go with the official exponents of their faith. 

The religion of Mohammed is by its professors 
called Islam, meaning Resignation, or entire 
submission, to the will and precepts of God. 
The name Mohammed means the Praised, or, 
according to Doutsch and Sprcnger, the predicted 
Messiah. Moslem, or Mussulman, signifies a 
follower of Islamism. The civil and criminal laws 
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of the Mohammedan States are founded both on the 
Koran and the Simnah.or Traditions. These laws, 
no less than the general basis of theological dogma, 
have united the whole body of Mohammedan 
nations into one vast society, all the metnbera of 
which havemuch in common. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that there arc great divisions in the Mo¬ 
hammedan world, the chief of which are those of 
the Shiites and the Sunnites. At the present .lay, 
the Persians are Shiites, while the Turks are Sun¬ 
nites; but the Shiites are themselves divided into a 
vast numlier of minor sects. The Sunnites and 
tlm Shiites the Catholics a.id the Protestants of 
Mohammedanism—bate one another with the ut¬ 
most bitterness, and their mutual penaxution* 
have been numerous and savage, though tin- 
tions which divide them are not really important. 
In the main, the religions ami moral opinion* 
of the two bodies are very much the same; and 
it ih therefore strictly true to say that Moham- 
niedanuiu has created an extraordinary similarity 
of nature and manners amongst nil the race* which 
U has affected. 

The body „f Mohammed "as ,.r..paml for burial 

l a ll' r' ,li ‘ Cipl '’' wl, ° affirmed that a 
‘ p 7 fra c ascended from ,| ie Plains „ f 

r , " U AH, “a, if ho 

al tl,e "me "load and living. ’ Tin- 
corpse "as an,,,pod i„ coveringC t , 0 of 
winch were wluto, while . 1,0 .bird consiSod of .ho 
npod doth of Yemen ; and. after being profusely 
» fun,0,1. It "as oxjiosod to the public vie". For 
, days ,t remained unburied, and the .mostion 
hen arose whether the informon. should take place 
'' JJ"? °; "■ M-'ica. The former was ,ho city 

ButThoirr^^ 

^should ho buried in the pU« 

Ave^ i "■« house of 

" l '° rc M °' lai .*« W 

llllniK) 1 ** T,,e house » contiguous to l 

t ° f ** ami ^. 

Icaus, the roo supported by the trunk, of 
Tlie ground luu since been included in 

vS«' 0 Modta 'aC'i"TV Pi ' gri,, “ l ° 

t° r ,p ^ t,,at the c °* n 

SSS?^ *J Wl,h0U i t -y * u Pport; and 
enters endeavoured to account for this 


imaginary fact by supposing that the coffin was -.f 
iron, placed exactly midway In •tw.fii two magnets. 
Medina, though naturally regard**! ns a pine.- of 
great sanctity, is second in im|iortaut-e to Meoea. 
which, though in connection with a different faith, 
still retains it* ancient reputation as the pre-emi¬ 
nently Holy City. The Koala of the old idolaters 
is the sacred temple of the Mohammedans—the 
very centre ami heart of their religious system. 
To perform the pilgrimage to Mecca is the great 
ambition of every devout Moslem, ami tlm black 
Stone is kissed at the present day with as i.iu.l. 
reverence as was shown in limes In- fore the birth 
of the Prophet. It was a matter of policy 
with Mohammed thus to link the newer with the 
older religion; and lie acted from the same prim 
ciplc ill selecting Friday for tin- weekly Sabbath. 
MHO- that had U-en the day on which the earlier 
Arab* worshiped Venn*, one of the most honoured 
of their deitk-a. 

The effect of Mohammedanism on n very largo 
porlion of the "orlil luu been inn,ion.,—olio might 
almost say luarwllotw. Within „ short time of i„ 

promulgation, it subdued .. „f o, 

~u.itn.-s of Asia and Africa. |..,<.t ra t.,| j ll(o 
fcuro|K-. ami menaced the whole earth. Tim wave 
suhsctpicotly receded, ami is not likely to u.siuiiv 
• ,, TT* ,,f *"W 1>“' tbv faith of Islam i, 

-till a living |Miw.-r, Which proUbly .smuts 

ninny a, a bundle.. follow,-m Among tin- 

barbarous population, of Africa, it nmkos g,valor 
P " 8 "** Christianity; in I,alia, it bus won 
■•••orinou, numl.-r. from the pmf.-niou of Untl,. 
inimsni ami Bu.Hhis,„. Though theso ,vs„|,s 
ha.o boon ly helped by the inferior cl,ti 

mom I?? " . .«re inueli 

onfom l" I ",f »*-*«* Mohaninnsl 

onfomsl. ami which have m-vor been entiis-ly 
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tion to idolatry has ended in almost crushing art: 
while the fierce dogmatism of tin- Moslem has 
cminjMtl literature, and extinguished philosophy. 
Manv sentence* may l«e extracted from the Koran 
inculcating toleration ; hut others of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature an* at hand. and. on the whole, these 
have had the greater influence. The subject is 
•me with re*|»evt to which we have little light to 
throw Stones ; hut the dilleivnce is that the faults of 
Mohammedanism are strictly according to its teach¬ 
ing. whilst those of Christians are against theirs. 

In nothing has ..sample of Mohammedanism 

been so |H>wetfnl sts in its protest against that 
fantastic idolatry which, in the seventh century, 
had corrupted the religion of Christendom. Its 
inilueiice in this re*|n*ct was rapid ami far-spread, 
and we may conclude our survey of Islam ill its 
earlier stages by glancing at a movement against 
image-worship which arose at Constantinople in 
the eighth century, and was probably due to the 
progress of ldniiiism in the chief coiintricsof Asia. 
We have already mentioned the accession of 
Leo III. to the Byzantine throne in the yenr 717. 
This monarch was of humble birth, and, as a 
young man, had served among tin* guards of 
Justinian II. The rage for image - worship 
e\i»t**d much lev-, in the Asiatic province of his 
birth than at Constantinople and its immediate 
vicinity. Many Christiana within the hounds of 
the Eastern Empire were largiiming to fear that, 
in the extravagant honour puid to pictures and 
statues, a |»eriloii* recoil had lieen made towards 
one of the most distinctive features of Paganism. 
The echo of the Arabian Prophet’s voice was 
heard in countries which hod certainly no desire 
to accept the new religion ; and Leo, who had had 
considerable intercourse with Jews and Arabians, 
conceived a burning hatred of idolatry, such as 
would have done honour to a modem Puritan. 
On coining to the throne, he forlxulc the very 
existence of religious pictures; all images wen* 
swept out of the churches; the walls were covered 
with plaster; and the |>eoplc of the Eastern Empire 
found themselves in presence of a revolution which 
to many must have seemed the height of impiety. 
Hence arose the sect of the Iconoclasts, or Image 
breakers, which maintained a violent contention 
with the image-worship|“*rs for a period of a 
hundred and twenty years. Leo III. wished to 
pronounce the condemnation of images as an article 
of religion, and pn>| N >sed to accomplish this purpose 
by the authority of a General Council ; but he 
died in 741, before any such assembly could I* 
convoked. The character of this monarch, whose 
reign extended over twenty-four years, stands very 


high ill the annals of the Byzantine sovereignty. 
Even his enemies acknowledge thut his views were 
enforced with moderation, and nothing to the 
discredit of his moral character is recorded by 
contemporary writers. He wus succeeded by his 
son, Constantine V., a man of inferior virtue, 
but of equal vehemence on the subject of idolatry. 
His reign, however, was prosperous, and his arms 
were crowned with success in many directions. 
The Orthodox jiarty in the Church have been 
compelled to admit these facts through the pens of 
their historians; but they were not inclined to 
forgive the fervour of his Icoiioclasm. Tho 
Council desired by his father was summoned by 
him in 7.’»4. It was com|>osed of .'138 Bishops 
from various |>art.s of Euro|»c and Anatolia, whoso 
deliberations resulted in a decree against imogc- 
worship, as a corruption of Christianity and a 
renewal of Paganism. All such evidences of 
idolatry were to be broken or erased, and 
individuals who should refuse or neglect to 
deliver up their privutc objects of devotion were 
declared guilty of disobedience to the Church and 
to the Etu|ieror. To carry out these edicts, how¬ 
ever, wus no easy matter. The adherents of tho 
proscribed practices took up arms in defence of 
their pictures utid their images. Frequent riots 
occurml ; liu|>criul officers were massacred; and 
it was only by a strong exhibition of military 
force that tranquillity could be restored. For a 
brief s|*ace, indeed, Constantine was deposed by a 
relation, who, profiting by the absence of tho 
Emperor while conducting an expedition against 
the Saracens, seized the purple, ami proclaimed 
himself the champion of Orthodoxy. At the head 
of a large body of I saurian*, Constantino soon 
recovered his power; ami the remainder of his reign, 
which coded in 77-», was chiefly distinguished by ft 
furious contest with the clergy. The bitterness on 
both sides was intense, and the Emperor doubtless 
acted with the uncompromising violence of ft 
despot; but, whatever the personal faults of Con¬ 
stantine V., his policy was attended by some 
good result*. The monkish brotherhoods, which 
in the Eastern Empire had exhibited the vices of 
fanaticism, ignorance, and idleness, were abolished ; 
and it is said that a solemn abjuration of idolatry 
was ii»|*osed upon the clergy, if not upon the 
people at large. 

Constantine V. was succeeded by bis son Leo IV., 
whose reign lasted only five years, and was marked 
by little else than a modified continuance of the 
disputes between the State and the Church. Leo 
was a man of feeble constitution and small 
intellectual power; and during bis brief reign ho 
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was jHTsuaded lo confer Imperial dignity on Ills 
infant son, who afterwards succeeded to the throne 
as Constantine VI. The wife of L/*o IV. was an 
Athenian lady named Irene, whose crimes liave 
secured for her an unenviable fame. When Leo 
died, in 780, his son Constantine was only ten 
years old, and the actual sovereignty |«asscd into 
the hands of his mother, who had in fact shared 
largely in the exercise of regal power during the 
lifetime of her imbecile husband. Irene was 
thoroughly orthodox in her religious views, and 
she determined to restore the worship of images 
which Leo III. and Constantine V. had so sternly 
repressed. The second Council of Nicara, or Nice, 
was held in 787, in presence of the youthful 
Emperor Constantine. The moving spirit in the 
convocation of this Council was doubtless Irene 
hcRtelf; but Constantine VI. was not at all dis¬ 
inclined to the work which it was summoned to 
perform. By the unanimous voice of the 
Council, it was decreed that the worship of images 
was agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the 
teaching of tho Fathers, and to the authority of 
the great Councils. The contest, however, was 
not at an end, but continued to rage for thirty- 
eight years longer. The final victory was with 
the image-worshippers-a result largely due to the 
fact that Rome and the Western world declared 
themselves on that side. 

When Leo III. began his assault on the practice 
of image-worship, a number of stranger* from Italy 
and the West were at Constantinople, ami they 
carried with them to Rome a vivid account of 
what they hod witnessed. The reigning Pom- 
Cregmy II., was horrified at what he regarded in 
the light of sacrilege. The Italian people, and 
those of the neighbouring countries, were equally 
dismayed and shocked; and the Pontiff lost no 
time in taking measures against the Eastern 
Emperor, whose subject lie was. Leo had 
threatened Gregory with degradation and exile if 
he refused to join the Iconoclastic movement 
Gregory replied l»y preparing for immediate war. 
Pastoral letters, addressed to the Italians in 728 
summoned them to the defence of Orthodoxy, and 
regory wrote to the Emperor in a tone of haughty 
defiance. Leo, as we have seen, perked i„°,he 
of hi, views; bat the option of 
regory II., and of his successor, Gregory III 

tit°om ndCd thC ^ Chair in 731 ’ was 

of the most serious difficulties to the Byzantine 
Vere, g n - The Roman Pontiffs were accused— 
ralr 1 ? 8 , “ 0t Without j usl ice—of instigating 
Tut he ” . tbreatoled ' «* '“erely .he ,Ler° 
bUt the ^“ is *"ce, of Lea On the other hand 


the Catholics charged the Eni|>cror and life ad¬ 
herents with treacherous, ami even murderous, 
plots. Troojis were s*-nt by I^s» into Italy, and some 
sup|tort was found amongst the |Mipulation. Rome 
ami Ravenna were attacked, but without success. 
The Papal forces were every when- triunipliunt, and 
the Exarch of Ravenna was reduced to little more 
than a shadow of his former power. The move¬ 
ment was national, as well as theological; but 
religion was the mainspring. Gregory 11- convened 
a synod of ninety-three Bishops, and, with their 
approval, excommunicated all who, by word or 
deetl, should favour the opinion of tin- Iconoclasts. 
But this edict, however ojterative ill the was 

far from coui|>osing the controversy in the Eist ; 
ami very imjiortant results ensued from the 
«|uanel. The resistance of Gregory II. to the 
assumptions of the Eui|>cror Leo had a |M»litical 
effect of an interesting character. The authority 
of the Byzantine Emperors was shattered in tin* 
struggle; and, in the year 728, the Roman 
Republic extinguished by Augustus Ca*sur was for 
a little while revived. It became necessary to 
establisli a government of some kind, ami nothing 
was more natural than to revert to the old forms. 
The Senate, therefore, once more assembled, and 
an administration based on tbe ancient models was 
civated to meet the exigencies of the moment. 
But the Romans of tho eighth Christian century 
were a totally different |*eople from the Romans 
who bad created and upheld the Republic of the 
Pagan ages ; and the supreme |>ower soon passed 
into the hands of the Pontiffs, who, whether for 
good or for evil, represented all that was most 
vigorous in the Roman people of those days. 

Irene obtained * great reputation amongst the 
Orthodox by her restoration of image-worship : but 
tin- remainder of her life was .» tcni|>c«t of misery 
and crimes. As lie grew towards manhood, her 
son Constantine VI. resented the state of tutelage 
in which he was being kept by life ,«are.,t, and the 
court was divided into two rival factions, one of 
which supported the Empress, while the other 
endeavoured to promote the fortunes of her son. 
Constantiue at length obtained the up]>er hand, 
ami Irene was banished from Constantinople. She 
-pocl.ly entered into a plot for her restoration, and 
Constantine was seized on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, and carried to the porphyry chamber of 
the Impenal i>alacc, where the heirs to the throne 

™ m ‘ k Thc,< ‘ ‘' is °> cs destroyed by the 
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Tin* Empress was now kanislwil to Ia-sbos, where, 
until ill*- ••11*1 of Iht days. sin- *-aniol li*-r l*n-.ul by 
III.- IIM- «»f her di.-taff. I lining li*-i live yrnm of 
|K>w.r, she lisul reigned with ostentatious magm- 


licence; but, even iu the minds of those who 
applaiuhil h.-r religious views, the credit of her 
orthodoxy was overshadowed by the blackness of 
her deeds. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EARLY ARAUIAN CALIPHS. 


iv-l.-rily of Mohammed—Claim* **f All to the Succrwon Abu iWkcr the Fir*t Caliph-Vigorou* Measure* for the Suppression 
..f I.Vlv|li»n lVfv.it ami Ib-.tb of MotrilM, the False rrvpli.t -I rot ruction* of Abu Itekcr to hi* General* ami Soldier*— 
KtligW Conviction the Svervt »f MoliammcLva Succc*.-Co*v|«.«t of Syria-Surrender of Jcruialcin to the New Caliph, 
Omar—Conquest ..f Egypt ami IVr»w-End of the Soueiu. Dynasty iu the LatUr Country-Commencement of the 
Snrux nie Empire lucid,nt. of the Campaign in Egypt The AIM Destruction of the Alexandrian Library-Assassination 
of Omar Ilia Severe ami Simple Character—Succession of Otbnun-Rebellion against his Authority-Assassination of 
the Calipli. ami Su<cr**u>u «.f All -Division of the Mohammedan World into the Partisans of Ali ami the Adherent* of the 
previous Caliph. In.urrevt ionary Movement. fodrml by Ayesha VKtory of Ali near UaaM.ni-Formidable Rebellion 
. f Mo.ittiy.ili Civil War in the Saraonic Dentin**. Discomfiture ami Assassination of -\li— Moawiyah Fir»t Calipli of tlio 
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MoilARur.ii, n< tin- reader i-. aware, hod iiiimrrou. 
wives according to Minn- accounts, a.' many a- 
seveiiti-eu ; yet Ilf left no Mill la-hind him. to |a-r- 
|M-tUilte till- dominion lie had foPmitL He luul 
childivn only by Kielijuli ami his Egyptian 
favourite, Muriyuh, or Mary. Tin- offspring of 
Kadijuli Were lour sons ami four daughters; but 
the former died in their infancy, and the same fate 
overtook the only •on of Mariyak Of the four 
daughters of Ixudijuh, three died liefniv their 
father; the other, Fatima, wax married to Ali, 
tin- soil of Abu Tuleh, ami therefor** the cousin of 
Molminni.-d. It might reasonably have ap|ieared 
that, oil the death of the Prophet without male 
issue, his |K>wer would devolve on his kinsman ami 
Suli-in law. who was al*o the In-ad of the family of 
Hasliein. the her**ditarv Prince of Mecca, the 
guardian of the Kaalm, ami a pcooii **f gn-.it ami 
varied ability, of In-roie valour, ami of enthusiastic 
piety. Rut the fugitives from Mecca and the 
auxiliaries of M<-dina disagreed as to the election 
of a successor, ami the choice ultimately fell on 
Abu le-ki-r—a man whose age precluded the likeli¬ 
hood of any very extended reign. Abu Beker was 
bimself related to the Prophet, being the father of 
his favourite wife, Ayesha ; and it appeared to 
most of the faithful that the sword of the new 
religion could In? in no better hands. At one time 
it was proposed to elect two sovereign Pontiffs, and 
Omar was nominated by Abu Beker; but he 
modestly declared himself incapalde of such a trust. 


and imhul it was evident that the fortunes of 
Islam would la* ruined by n divided authority. 

Although Abu Beker thus succeeded to the 
supreme jiositioii without any w-rious resistance, 
then- wen* some malcontents who made their 
voices heard. The Hosliemites refused the oath 
of allegiance, and their chief shut himself up in his 
house for some months, as a token of displeasure. 
Ali was indignant at the disregard of his own 
claims; but his enmity (which at the worst 
assumed no form of actual opposition) was ot 
length appeased by the conciliatory licaring of 
Abu Beker, who even offered to abdicate in his 
favour. The great question of the spiritual and 
military headship was now settled, and the father- 
in law of Mohammed must In- reckoned us the first 
of the Caliphs. The Arabic word by which this 
office is denoted, and which has gathered about it 
such splendid associations, means, literally, a 
successor; so that the Caliphs were those who 
succeeded to the functions of the Prophet him¬ 
self. The necessity of a settlement must have been 
apparent to all ; for, immediately after the death 
of Mohammed, some of the tribes, which had ac¬ 
cepted the new religion only on compulsion, 
asserted their independence, and returned to the 
Paganism of their ancestors. The Koreishites 
themselves showed symptoms of failin'* off, and 
Abu Beker could dcjiend on no other cities tluut 
Mecca. Medina, and El Taycf. Vigorous measures 
were at once adopted, and several of the wnverers 
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returned to their allegiance. But a formidable op- 
ponont was still in tin- field. Moseilma, the false 
prophet who had arisen in the last days of Moham¬ 
med, commanded a |>owerful force in Yemama, and 
had rallied to his cause the whole trihrof Hanifah. 
Khaled, the chief general of Abu Beker, advauced 
against him with no fewer than 40,000 men, but 
was defeated with considerable loss. Another 
action, however, ended in the complete su|*-riority 
of the Moslems. Moseilma was slain, together 


lions; but .Mohammeilanism is certainly not tin- 
only creed which has resortisl to this method of 
propagation. Tin- violent spirit in which Abu 
Beker «-titered on his Syrian war was tempered 
by a general sa-ntiiiu-nt of lN*iievo|euce and justice, 
not always found in association with fanaticism. 
*• Wln-u you meet your enemies," he said to his 
general, Yezid Kbit Abu Sofian, "ijuit yourselves 
like men. and do not turn your backs ; but, if 
you get tin- victor)-, kill no little children, nor old 
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with many thousand, of his followers, ami in 633 
the whole rebellion collapsed with the death of its 
originator. 
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pay tribute." This cleaving of skulls is the dan¬ 
gerous prerogative of men who interpret their own 
sincerity as a warrant for violently Mipjiressing tin* 
views and habits of others. But Abu B«-ker 
acknowledged that some really good and religious 
|>eo|tle were to l«e found in monasteries; and these 
were to Ik- treated with due consideration. 

It cannot l»e denied that the intense fanaticism 
of the Moslems their |«assionate and even lierve 
eon\ictiou that the conduct of a gn-st rrfonn 
had Ihm-ii entrusted to them l.y Providence waft 
one of the |iriuci|ml •noses of that marvellous 
success which for years attended on their arms 
Nothing else could have furnished them with the 
fiery impulse wliich carried their forces triumphantly 
from tile deserts of Arabia to the |«duces of 
Damascus and of Persia, to the ancient cities of 
Egypt, to the Mediterranean shores of Africa, to 
the valleys of Sicily, and the enchanting lands of 
Spain. The Mohammedan warrior counted fatigue, 
thirst, hunger, wounds, and death, as nothing in 
comparison with the duty and the privilege of 
spreading the faith in a single God, and in the holy 
mission of the Prophet. He had also, it must lie 
confessed, a grosser inducement to fight with 
desperate vulour. Paradise, he had been told, on 
what was to him the highest authority, lay under 
the shade of swords ; and he who died on the tield 
of battle, contending for the true religion, was 
thought to be at once admitted to a heaven of 
sensual delights, where lie enjoyed the unrestrained 
society of black-eyed houris, far surpassing all 
women in beauty. Some of the Moslem theologians 
have given a metaphorical and spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion to these promises ; but, whatever may have 
been in the mind of Mohammed, it is certain that 
the mass of humble believers understood the words 
literally. The soldiers of Islam marched to battle 
with the anticipation of a joyful reward; and 
when they charged the enemy, it was with eyes 
that reflected the light of victory from its yet 
unrisen sun. 

The invasion of Syria was attended by the 
most brilliant success. The chief command was 
given to Abu Obeidali; but the most active spirit 
.11 the campaign was the fiery and im|ietuous 
Klulled, who enjoyed the s|>ecial confidence of the 
army. Rostra, Damascus. Emesa. and Baalbek, 
wen* taken in 033 and the two following yew*, 
and the forces of Heraelius made their final stand 
on the I tanks of the Hienniiux. w here they suffered 
an irremediable defeat. The Emperor himself was 
present in Syria at the time; but in C3o he 
returned to Constantinople, taking the Holy Cross 
with him. While these events were proceeding, 


Abu Beker died, and was succeeded, in G34, 
by Umar. In 037. Jerusalem cupitulute(l to the 
Moslems, after a siege of four mouths. It was 
agreed that the Putriarch .Snphronius should 
deliver up the city to the Caliph himself, instead 
of to his ivprcsciitatiic ; and Omar, leaving Ali 
U-iiiml him as his viceroy, set out for Jerusalem on 
the red camel which he usually rode, accompanied 
by only a few companions, ami displaying none of 
the oiltw ard signs of royalty. • hi Ins arrival, the 
gates wen* at once thrown o|ieii, and the successor 
of .Mohammed entered the city in friendly conver¬ 
sation with the representative of Christianity—a 
memorable incident in the history of the modern 
world. Alep|*o was ml need in G38, though not 
until after a prolonged and exhausting siege. 
Antioch submitted next, and by G39 Syria was 
completely in the power of the Mohammedans, 
who, for the most part, treated the people with 
great consideration, allowed them the exercise of 
their religion, ami soon acquired their friendship. 
Egypt was attacked about the same time, and 
Alexandria fell before the assaults of Ainrou. 
The subjugation of Syria and Egypt within so short 
a period might in itself have appeared sufficient 
triumph ; but Persia also was invaded, and the 
nnnies of the Prophet j»enetratcd to the banks of 
the Oxits. Neither the Byzantine nor the Persian 
Empire was able to withstand this amazing out¬ 
burst of physical and moral force. Heraelius 
was near the end of his life, and, as we have 
seen, contemplated with fatal apathy the alarming 
progress of the Arabians. He even absolved his 
Syrian subjects from their allegiance before finally 
quitting the East, and from that time forth he took 
no interest in their fortunes. In Persia, the 
Sassanian dynasty was torn to pieces by internal 
dissension, and so weakened by the long wars of 
Persia with the Byzantine Empire as to be in- 
cn|iablc of effective resistance. Nevertheless, the 
Moslems had to fight hard for their success; and 
tin- native valour of the desert was disciplined by 
repeated encounters with armies much more highly 
organised than those which |K>uml out of the heart 
of Arabia. 

The complete subjugation of Persia did not take 
place until 651, when Yezdegerd, the grandson ot 
Chosroes II., and the last of the Sassanians, was 
l--tr.iv.il by a servant, and slain on the banks of a 
river l.v his Turkish allies. From this period, if 
not from an earlier year, we may date the com¬ 
mencement of that Arabian Empire which after¬ 
wards acquired so vast an extent, and which w 

generally known by the term Saracenic. The 
etymology of the word ••Saracen" is extremely 
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doubtful, and Iihs given rise to numerous con¬ 
jectures ; but it is not improlmhly from the stum* 
root us “Arabia’'—namely. Zuhra, a desert. It 
is usuul to speak of the conquering tribes as 
Saracens, rather than as Arabians : and as Saracens 
we shall hear of them in many parts of the glok*. 
The followers of the Piophci now k-gan to indulge 
in dreams of grandeur. Having firmly estaldiskd 
themselves in Persia, they founded Kaaora, on 
the western bank of the great stream formed by 
the union of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
In Egypt they commenced what is now the city of 
Cairo (meaning the town of victory), the position 
of which, on the eastern hank of the Nile, ottered 
un easy communication with the Red Sea. and with 
Arabia itself. The splendour uud im|Mirtaucv of 
this city, however, k-lung to a later |«riod, w In n 
the Fatimite Caliphs reigned in Egypt. Rut the 
land of the Phumohs was so rich a pri/e that 
Amrou, the licutenunt of Omar, xpai.il no painx to 
olitain it. He found important allies in the Coptic 
Christians, who belonged to the sect of the 
Jacobites, so called from Jacobus, a Bishop of 
Edessa ill the sixth century. The Jacobites 
maintained the single nature of Christ, and 
afKmied that he was combined of Cod and man in 
*° perfect „ union us to form but one being. 
Hies.- views had given great offence to the 
Orthodox party at Constantinople, and the Coptic 
Christians were severely |*naxnUd by the Eastern 
Liii|H‘iors. They accordingly welco.mil the .Sara¬ 
cens us friends; and in truth their ivligiou* views 
, " nd J 80,,,e •I'P.wwh towanU the Monotheism of 
the Mohammedans. 

During the siege of Memphis, the Jacobites 
entered into communication with the invader* 
and u secret treaty was concluded, by which tin* 
Copts agreed t0 pay „ stipulated tribute, and swore 
allegmnco to the Caliph. I„ honoumble fulfilment 
of their engagement*, they rendered important 
services to the Saracenic armies during their pro¬ 
gress through the country. Roods and bridges 
were repaired by these* humble but efficient .Ilk* 
Intelligence as to the movement, of the enemy was 
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Wore tin- walls of the Ptolemaic cupitul. The 
Saracens lost L'.’l.UW men in tin- prosecution of this 
xn-ge; but in 641 Alexandria capitulated to the 
Moslem army. During the minority of Coiixtans 
II., the grandson of lleraclius. two attempts were 
made to ■•-take Alexandria : but. though xiip|»oi-t,il 
by a |-»weiiul ll.i-t and army, they ended in 
failure, and tin- city long reuiuiu.il in |Missexxion of 

the Same'its. 

I In- alleg'd destruction of tile Alexandrian 
Library I - longs to this |«-riod, but is ojn-h to 
M»me doubt. Amrou, it would se<-m, was a man of 
gn-j.ter cultivation and taste than the majority of 
the Andis at that time. ||e found pleasure ill con¬ 
versing with a leu rued grammarian and philosopher 
of Alexandria. uaimd John I'l.ilo, h, mis. uud would 
frequently qu.-stion him on matters of literature 
ami science. Encou.ug.il by these attentions. John 
petitioned the Saracenic general for I lie k M ,ks in 
tlm Alexandrian Library ; observing that, although 
Amrou had made an aceoui.t of ull things con¬ 
sider'd valuable, and plac-d bis olliciul seal on 
them, be liad taken no notice of tl,.* l,ouks. which, 
thcvfore. it was to la- presumed, were Hot tvgurded 
ns ot any worth. Amrou replied that In- could on 
no account grant such a request without liist asking 
leave of the Caliph ; and the response of (luiar is 
fctat.il to have kill contained in the words. "Wlmt 
» written in these U-.ks is either in lum.iony 
•Mil, ll„- „f ..ml H„. KonuiK it i» 

It It he.then the Koran is sufficient without them: 

■I otherwise, it is fit they should | N . dentroyed. ” || 
i- mlde.1 that. i„ ixmfonnity will, this ing.-i.ious 
x\ ll.^ism, Auinm dixtribut.il the ks.ks amongst 
l.e four thouxand baths of ,|„- city, to k- us.d u* 

,,M ‘ .. extraordinary 

, ,hc Vo,U "^ ,as *^ fully six months k-fore 
hey we,v entirely destroyed.- Cibbon expresses 
dixk-li.-f ». this story, a* k ing found.il simply on 
Un- auUionty of the Oriental writer Abulfmagius, 
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ut some linn*. Although th**re had l»****i» previous 
conllagr.itions, they wen* only partial, ami we have 
no reason to doubt that a large collection of books 
existed at Alexandria under the Byzantine Em¬ 
perors. Its destruction, at whatever time the 
fact took place, has pndciMy deprived the world of 
many works which now exist only in name; 
though it is not unlikely that others have vanished 
owing to the indifference of the mediaeval monks 
who often er.iMil the writings on ancient |«reh- 
inents, that they might cover them with their own 
legends or religious meditations. 

Umar died by the hand of an nwW'in in 644, 
after reigning rather more than ten years. The 
murderer was a Persian named Firuz, one of the 
tire-worshippers, w ho considered himself aggrieved 
by having to pay a daily tribute of two pieces of 
silver. He complained to the Caliph on the 
subject, but was told that he could well aH'ord the 
iui|»ost out of what lie earned. Transported with 
rage, Firuz rushed upon Omar w hile the latter was 
saying his morning prayers in the mosque, and 
ntaMied him thrice with a dugger. The bystanders 
endeavoured to seize the assassin; but lie mode so 
desperate a defence that thirteen of their number 
were wounded, and seven ultimately died. After 
a prolonged struggle, Firuz stabUnl himself, and 
i hnar ex pi ml three day* later. The second of the 
Caliphs was a man of austere and simple character, 
rigidly exact in his oWrvatice of all religious 
duties, extremely self denying, and very impartial 
in the administration of justice. His zeal for the 
faith was so excessive that he expelled the Jews 
and Christians from Arabia, and he was the first 
to employ the date of the Hegira. To him also 
was originally given the complimentary title of 
Commander of the Faithful, which was borne by 
succeeding Caliphs. Hi* personal habits were so 
unpretending that, on hi* journeys, which were 
always made on the back of a camel, he earned his 
barley-bread and salt hanging from his saddle-bow, 
and slept at night in the open air. When Said 
Ebn Wakuss. having conquered the capital of Persia, 
built for the Caliph a magnificent palace, Omar 
ordered it to Ik* burned. Hi* clothes were of 
worsted, and lie had but one suit; yet thi* rugged 
son of the desert was said to inspin* more awe 
with hia walking-staff than other men with their 
swords. One of the noblest things recorded of him 
is that he made a law declaring that no woman 
who had ever liorne a child should be sold into 
slavery. There have Wen communities of the 
modern Christian world which might, in this re- 
spect, have taken example by Omar. 

The succession to the Caliphate was left by 


Omar to the discretion of six commissioners. Ali 
was one of the number, and hi* five colleagues 
offered the appointment to him, but with restric¬ 
tions which he declined to accept. Othman, the 
secretary of Mohammed, then succeeded to the 
government; but bis pride ami self-seeking 
speedily gave offeuce to the tribes. His reign,, 
nevertheless, last«-d twelve years, which were for 
the must |«rt years of dissension and internal 
jieril. An expedition into the northern countries 
of Africa was commenced in 647 by Abdallah, the 
foster-brother of Othman, who, in a campaign of 
fifteen months’ duration, obtained some victories 
of importance. But the Saracenic power in this 
region was not established until several year* 
later ; and the national force was dissipated, during 
the reign of Othman, by the bail government of the 
Caliph, and the opposition of the |**ople. From 
Egypt, from Syria, and from Persia, large numbera 
of the malcontents assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Medina, with threatening demands for justice. 
Their claim* were secretly aupjwrted by Ayeslin, 
the widow of the Prophet ; and it i* *uid that a 
mandate, forged in the handwriting of the Caliph, 
and directing the assassination of his Egyptian 
lieutenant, was placed within reach of the Egyptian 
deputies. Excited to the utmost pitch of rage, 
the insurgent* besieged Othman in his palace. 
For a while he was protected by the two sons of 
Ali. Hassau and Hottein; but every day increased 
the fury of the popular indignation, and, the gat*** 
of the palace having been forced, a tumultuous 
crowd of armed men, headed by the brother of 
Ayesha. rushed into the inner apartment*. The 
Caliph, who had every reason to anticipate hi* 
fate, wa* discovered quietly reading the Koran, 
and was slain, together with hi* attendants, who 
vainly endeavoured to defend their master. The 
murderer, then offered the Caliphate to Ali; but 
the son-in-law of Mohammed refused to accept it, 
unless the appointment were confirmed by the 
popular voice. When, however, he appeared in 
the mosque at Medina, the chiefs of the tribes 
saluted him as their sovereign ; and thus, in 656, 
twenty-four years after tin* death of Mohammed, 
Ali succeeded to a |*osition which might have 
seemed to he his from the first, by a sort of natural 
right. It would doubtless have been better for 
the future of the new religion had Ali followed 
Mohammed without the interposition of three 
other Caliphs. The claims of Ali were by many 
considered paramount, and their non-recognition 
for nearly a quarter of a century created a division 
amongst the Mohammedans, which exists with 
extraordinary bitterness to the present day. The 
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Shiites, or supporters of Ali, repudiate the Caliphs 
Abu Bekcr, Omar, and Othman as usurpers, while 
the Sunnites recognise those sovereigns as rightful 
and legitimate successors of the Prophet The 
two sects arc likewise at issue on some questions 
of doctrine and ceremonial, as we have already 
observed ; but the controversy as to the succession 
is that which has imparted the greatest bitterness 
to their feud, and pcr|«tiMted for centuries the 
mutual animosity of the Shiite Persian* and the 
Sunnite Turks. The latter believe that the order 
of succession was determined by the greater 
sanctity of tin* earlier Caliphs. Thus, Abu Beker 
was superior to Omar, Omar to Othman, anil 
Othntan to AH—a process of declension which 
promised hut little for the future. The Persians, 
on the other hand, have malted Ali to nearly the 
Mime level as Mohammed himself. They call him 
the Vicar of God, and pay the utmost respect to 
the actions of his life, and to the recorded sentences, 
or proverbs, in which he gave expression to the 
sacred wisdom with which his mind is supposed to 
have been endued. 

Ali succeeded to tho regal and |»ontifical power 
after an anarchy of live days; but his whole reign 
was agitated by the turbulent spirit out of which 
«t had arisen. His authority was repudiated by 
two powerful Arabian chiefs, Tolha and Zobcir, 
who lied from Medina to Mecca, from Mecca to 
Bassorn, and at the last-named city raised the 
standard of revolt Ali marched against them, 
and defeated their forces in a hotly contested ac¬ 
tion. On this occasion, Ayesha, who had accom- 
pamed the rebel chiefs to Baxsora, distinguished 
herself by the courage and energy with which she 
.•ode about the field of battle, exhorting the warrior* 
of Zoboir and Telha to resist to the last extremity, 
fche sat in a species of litter, carried on the back of 
a camel; and Moslem historians relate that seventy 
men, who successively held the bridle, were either 
killed or wounded, while the litter itself was so 
transfixed with innumerable javelins as to resemble 
the erdes of a porcupine. Ayesha had conspired 
against Othman ; hut it was not that power should 
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Many other of the great military leaders declared 
against Ali, and the old Arab eiistom of the blond* 
feud was invoked against him. It was urged that 
the murder of Othman demanded vengeanee, and 
the gory shirt of the late Caliph was sns|ieudi-d 
over flu* pulpit at Damascus, as an incentive to 
rebellion. On the other hand, Ali iwived the sub¬ 
mission of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Khorassan ; 
lait a State of civil war was now fully established, 
and 00,00*) Saracens arrayed themselves against 
the (Vanmamler of rhe Faithful. 

In less than four mouths, ninety battles or 
skirmishes desolated the western plains of the 
Euphrates. The dead were counted by thousands 
on both sides; but the l.alauce of advantage was 
with the standards of Ali. Moawiyah. however, 
uus sujqiorted by Aiurou, the conqueror of Egypt, 
and a stratagem of Ins device did much towards 
deciding the war. As the two armies were almut 
to engage, A in mu suggested to Moawiyah that 
the Koran should be lionie on the lames of their 
soldieix. The warriors of Ali shrank from attack- 
ing a force thus protected by t| H - snere<| words 
of religion. A truce was concluded, and Ali 
retreated to Cufah, discouraged in *pj r jt, niu | |10 
longer relying on the fidelity of his troops. 
Moawiyah, paying little res,K«ct to the agreement 
he had concluded, seduced the adherents of his 
rival from their allegiance. The flumo of dis- 
affection spread, ami in a little while the followers 
of Ali were hut few in nuuitwr. The disorder of 
the Empire became so serious that three deserter* 
from the army of tho lawful Caliph agreed to take 
the lives of All. of Moawiyah, „,,d of Animu. 
m the hope of re-establishing ,K-aco by the removal 
of those who trouble it. The plot failed, except..." 

U> , AI '- An,rou "ItogetJicr, owing to a 

mistake on the part of the assassins. Moawivah 
was simply wounded; but the Commander of the 
Faithful was slain in the Mosque of Cufah, in 
WL The sepulchre of Ali wo. long concealed 
fmm the rage of his enemies; but in a subsequent 
»ge a temple to his memory, and afterwards a city 
were erected near the mins of the earlier tow,,' 
inc neighbouring ground is considers! holy, and 

rtf 0 "’ "S*" 1 “ PMsri.~ge .0 thi» spot 

as of equal merit with .. visit to Mecca. 

By the adherents of his sect, Ali is credited with 

m 2 a , nd ^ ** “ favourite , 

Mohammed; but the Sunnites ,«ke a less flatter 

u, ?f"°;,rr vOT - * ,,d -pi— 

sa&sination of'othouo Z 

impossible to spook “ 
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rate clear that tin* reign of Ali. uliich extended 
over tiv«* years, was fruittul in disaster to the 
Saracenic race. Unfortunately. his death did not 
restore the prosperity which recent events had in¬ 
terrupted. His eldest son. ILissnn, was saluted 
Caliph by the |»eople of Cufall, hut was unable 
to contend with Moawiyah, who retained |H«^cs- 
sion of Syria. Egypt, and Arabia. Relinquishing 
his |towers, lie ivtircd to Medina, when- he lived 
the life of a recluse. Moawiyah, the founder of 


was slain in conflict. Yezid was advised to extir- 
Iwte the whole nice; hut, though dissolute and 
immoral, he was not cruel, and he dismissed the 
children of Ali to Medina. Hussein is honoured 
by the Persians as a martyr, and, on the anni¬ 
versary of his death, the Shiites still givo 
ex|uv'sion to their grief ami fury. Reputed 
descendants of Ali and Fatima are numerous in 
all parts of the Mohammedan world, and receivo 
the appellations of Sheikhs, Sheriffs, or Emira. 


rent*. hike or AormiNr. riEriso mow hohmac*. nnrn hv me m*actxa. 


the dynasty of the Ommiades (so called from the 
great house of Ommiyah, to which Moawiyah 
belonged), succeeded to the sovereignty in 661, the 
year in which Ali was assassinati-d : inih-cd, lie may 
1 m* regarded as Caliph from the moment of All’s 
death. I lavcm was a fterwanls poisoned l»y bis 
wife, for whom Yezid. the son of the new ruler, 
had conceived a passion : and a possible opponent 
was thus removed from the scene. The monarchy 
of the Saracens had hitherto been elective; it now 
liecanie hereditary. On the death of Moawiyah. 
in 079, he wax succeed'd l»y his son Yezid. An 
attempt was made in 0Sl» to confer the regal power 
on llnxsein, the surviving son «>f Ali; but, being 
betrayed l>y his followers, the unfortunate prince 


Their social condition varies from that of princes 
to that of lieggars; hut all arc held in equal 
reverence. As descendants of the Prophet, they 
an- distinguished by a green turban. The privilege 
of being judgisI only by their own chiefs is main* 
tnined from age to age. and in the Turkish Empire 
they receive a sti|»end from the treasury. Among 
these recipients of special honour, it is not unlikely 
that there are several impostors: hut the un¬ 
doubted posterity of Hassan are still found in 
the cities of Mecca and Medina, where they retain 
the custody Of the mosques, and exercise a *|*ci<* 
of regal jiower. 

The dynasty of the Ommiades enjoyed the 
Caliphate from 661 to 760. when Mei-wan II. was 
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defeated and slain on tin- Imnks of the* Nil*-, in a 
popular rising headed by the Abnssides, who then 
succeeded to power. During the eighty-nine years 
when the Onimiadcs directed the fortunes of Islam, 
the sway of the Saracens was extended along the 
northern shore of Africa to the Atlantic, was 
carried across the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain 
(the greater j>ortion of which was subjected to the 
Moslem rule and faith), and on two cax-.usi.His came 
into collision with the Greeks before the walls of 


the Duke of which province (who had pieximisly 
distinguished himself against the invaders, but 
had been compelled to e vacuate Bordeaux, which 

WHS fired |,y the Saracens) ..I a terrible 

defeat The kingdom of Burgundy was m-M over- 
ixin, and it n-enied ns if no |M>rlion of \\Y sl ,. rn 
EumfM- would U- rescued from the gn.sp „f these 
martial nithiuiasts, whose tactics united the wild 
raids of the desert with the massive and compli. 
cat.-d movements of regular warfare; whose 
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war in llio suppression of numerous insum-vtionanr 
movement* .minuet tin* Germanic ami Gallic com- 
muuities subject to tin* Frankish M-eptn-. Finding 
that the Saracens liu<l penetrated into the heart of 
(Saul, ho collected a numerous force, and marched 
to encounter them lietwceii Tours ami Poitiers. 
The Sanicenic eouininnder was Al-dnlndinian, a 
general of great e\|>erience and spirit. On this 
occasion, however, he appears to have been surprised 
I»y the stealthy advance of Charles Martel, whose 
men were covered l»y a range of hills until they 
hurst upon the foe. The great battle lietween the 
East and the West—lie!ween the Mohammedan ami 
the Christian chivalry—was fought in 732, ami 
was of so desperate a nature that it extended over 
seven day*. On the lust of those days, Abdul- 
rah man was slain ; the Saracens retreated to their 


camps in the evening, and in the frenzy of their 
discomliture turned their swords against- one 
another. A hasty retreat followed ; the Pyrenees 
were tumultuously recrossed ; Narlioune was 
evacuated by the Arab hosts ; and Kuroja- was 
saved from subjugation by the military virtues of 
Charles Martel, of Elides, Duke of Aquitaine, 
and of their brave companions. The np|M-)lation 
of Martel, or the Hammer, which had already been 
added to the name of Charles, In-cause of the sudden 
and crushing blows with which he was wont to fall 
ii|mui his enemies, was still further justified by this 
victory. He had. in truth, achieved a success of 
the most momentous nature; and the history of 
the world might have been entirely different, had 
bis valour or bis cajMcity failed him in the hour 
of trial. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHARLES THE ORE AT, OR CHARLEMAGNE. 

The Frank Kingdom-Aurtnui* and Xerntria-Tfae Mayor, of the TaUce-Tbe llou«e of I*c|hd-V ictory of Totry-Reunion of 
Auitram and Xrtutria-Chark* Martel—Tha Victory over the Arab. at Pokkn-Poiitlon of the Pope—The Work of St. 
Huniface—Dethronement of the Merovingian.-Pepin the Short gain, the Thronc-Tl.r Po|« in Francia-Grant of tlio 
Patriciate—Acceuion of Charlr. the Great-DUcord helaecn Charle* .ml farloman-Tlie Revolt in Aquitaine-Mam.go 
of Charle* with a Umbard lViiKeu, and confluent Diftcultie. with the Pofa-Death of Carloman-Charlea rule, alone- 
Waw of Ch oil m C W pll»l «•: the l«M Kiogdom— r.«ue» of it. ftB O ff lH and fonvnw.ii of the Saxon.-Tbc 
(Jain to Europe-Condition of the Saxon. - Rerixtaoc* of Wilikind-Tnn»|«iftation of Saxon.-Mean, taken for their 
t'onversion—Conquert of Bavaria S|anuh Campripi-Attack u|-m the Avai»-War with the ScUve.-Widc Extent of 
Chaileniagne'i Empire and Influence. 


Clovis, St. Boniface, ami Charlemagne, were the 
founders of tlm Medieval Empire; and the work 
of the last of these three cannot lie understood 
without a clear idea of what was done by the first 
two. It might, indeed, at first seem that the king¬ 
dom of the Franks in Gaul was of exactly the same 
character as the other barbarian states which arose 
on the ruins of the Roman Empire; as that, for 
example, of the Ostrogoths or Lomlord* in Italy, 
or of the Visigoths in Spain. But the difference 
lies in this, that the other barbarian kingdoms 
were destroyed, while the Frank kingdom remained. 
The media-val republics of Florence and Venice, 
and the medi:eval kingdom of Naples, were no more 
outgrowths of the kingdom of Theodoric than is the 
modern kingdom of Italy; but the Empire of the 
Ottos, of Barliarossa. and of the Henry VII. whom 
Dante celebrated, was a natural development of 
the Frank power which Clovis founded. Under 
him and his immediate successors, the Franks de¬ 
feated the Roman Patrician who ruled Gaul north 


of the Loire ; destroyed the last vestiges of Roman 
administration in those parts; drove the Visigoths 
over the Pyrenees, out of the country which was 
afterwards known as Aquitaine; destroyed the king¬ 
dom of the Burgundians between the Cevennes and 
the Alps ; and forced the Alemanni on the Upper 
Rhine to acknowledge their de|*ndence. Tins 
power they retained in spite of internal dissensions, 
while the other Iwnbarian kingdoms were fulling 
around them ; so that the saying of a later German 
chronicler, 11 When Rome fell, Francin arose to 
take the crown,** is not so great an exaggeration as 
might appear. It need scarcely lie said that by 
•• Framria ' he meant the Frank race and kingdom : 
•• France ” is a later creation. Bui among the suc¬ 
cessors of Clovis there is hardly a trace of either 
political or military ability; and the weakness of 
the central authority, together with the custom of 
dividing the dominions between brothers, gave free 
play to those tendencies towards separation which 
already existed. The Franks themselves occupied 
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l»otli tanks of flio Middle ami !/)*«• Rhine, and 
the north of Gaul: along tin* Rhine, however, 
they were surrounded by other German peoples of 
kindred race, while to the west they had settled as 
conquerors in the midst of an alien population of 
Romanised Celts, ami were disposed to adopt the 
language and munners of those among whom they 
lived. Thus a distinction arose lietween Western 
and Eastern Francia—between Franein Uomnna 
and Fniacin T'lilnuiai ; or, as they were more 
usually called, Neustria, with Paris, Soissons, and 
Tournay for its capitals, and Austiusia, with 
Rheims.and afterwards Met/, for the principal city. 
But, at the time when all vigour appeared to 
Is* leaving the Merovingian kings, successors of 
Clovis, and the Frank power seemed likely to split 
up, a race of warlike and skilful rulers arose to 
bind it together again, and to prepare the way for 
u more lasting monarchy. 

Among the court dignitaries, by the side of the 
Treasurer, the Seneschal, and the Chancellor, 
appear* very early the Major Dou.Jt, or Mayor 
of the Palace, an officer whose duty it was to 
superintend the royal household. Alike in 
Neustria and Austiusia. the .Mayors of the Palac- 
used their position to acquire for themselves, 
practically, the power of the sovereign himself; 
till the titular kings, who by their |>olitical nullity 
have given a term to the phiuse lawk of Europe— 
the /tom Faineants— D-came mere puppets in their 
hands. Instead of a contest between the kings of 
Eastern ami Western Francia, the struggle was now 
tatween the Mayors of East and West. The 
victory of the Western Mayors would have meant 
the victory of Romanised Celt* and half.Romanised 
Germans, f ar too weak to found a strong kingdom, 
over puro Germans, who might ta able under 
good leadership to create a lasting state. For- 
‘ l WM tk* Eastern Mayors who were 




tunntel 

— — —•••/see.* MltV nf|fj 

successful. A series of rulers appeared in Austiusia 
Who were unique in the history of the world. For 
porsmml force and energy, they find a parallel in 

he Norman ami Plantagenet Kings of England; 
hut the special characteristic of the Mayors and 
Kings of the House of Pepin is, that each is greater 
than his predecessor, ami the work of each seems 

hat oJ hP h natUrRl “ ,,d neCn8My for 

that of h,s successor. Of these, the first was 

pP U ‘ of L"»den, who died in 639 or 640. His son 

Gnmonhl, who followed him in the Mayoralty felt 

fnnt before ,t was npe, and to set his son upon the 

th^Me Ut - thC , reVerenCe Which Kispired by 
the Merovmgian kingly house was as yet too great’ 

. *>oth paid for their rashness with their lives. 


Tie* only other family in Austrasia which could 
rival the race of Pepin was that beaded by Arnillf, 
who, after long holding high office ut court, 
became Bishop of Met/ (the capital of Austiusia) 
at the same time that Pepin of Luiideu was 
Mayor. By tin* marriage of his sou with the 
daughter of I’epin. the two great families were 
united ; and the child of this marriage, I’epin of 
Hcristal. Iiecamc Mayor in UNO. By the decisive 
victory of Tcstry, mar St. Quentin, in 6^7, the 
might of the Neustriau Mayor was broken ; 
Neustria and Austiusia were united ; and, in token 
of his authority over the whole nation, I’epiu 
assumed the title of Duke and Prince of tin- Franks 
(JJax rt Ffiner/>* Fni*cun>ot). Thus, tin* predomi¬ 
nance of the German element among the Franks 
over the Latin was secured for the next two 
centuries, and Pepin may therefore justly be deeim-d 
the second founder of the Frank kingdom. His 
son, Charles Martel (714-740), forced the Tl.ur 
ingiaus. Swabians, and Bavarians, who hud in 
the early days of the monarchy r«*cogliiscd the 
supremacy of the Frank king, again to ac¬ 
knowledge their subjection ; revived the terror of 
the Frank name among the Suxonx and Frisians who 
had attacked the borderlands ; and brought buck 
into obedience the Dukes of Burgundy and Aqui- 
taine, who had In-come almost iude|*emlcnt. Hut 
he did far moie than this. Hitherto, the Frankish 
kingdom hml been but one among many Teutonic 
states, though tin- greatest of them. But now 
Europe was threatened by a new danger, from 
which, as we have s,-en, she was delivered by 
the Australian hero. By the gn at victory of 7:i*> 
over the Arabs, near Toura ami Poitiers (some¬ 
times called after the one town, sometimes after 
the other), Charles Martel sav.il Christendom. 
Henceforth his power, as leader of the mightiest 
nation of the West, had n new dignity and conse. 
oration ... the eyes of the world : he stood bcfo.v 
men os the champion of Christianity, though his 
leanings towards Teutonic Paganism were not 
moons,derahle. But the great n-presentative of 
Christianity i„ the Western world was the Pop,- • 
«t was therefore inevitable that tin s,* two ,,ouera 
should approach one another. 

The Poj.es had long been looking for some 
lnZy r u ^ ,h " y CO,,ld *■*» distance. 

; X ; lPrPflrt , , r SiXlh Wntur * ^ north Of 
Italy, and a considerable part of the south, had he,-,, 

occupy b .v the Lomtards; the central district 

:rr£iz v * of 

ot the Byzantine Emperor. TTdo,, Fv / 

~ :.s I; 
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year «*l the Emperor's reign ajipeaiYd u|h>ii coins 
ami in documents. But practically tin* Pope was 
ruler of Rom.- anil the surrounding territory ; ami 
it was lmt seldom that lie could get either men or 
money from Constantinople to help him against the 
Lombard attacks. To a dear-sighted observer, 
moreover, it was plain that the Lombanls could 
not Iio|h* even to found a durable and unit.il 
kingdom of Italy, still less to meet the Franks 
with any chance of success in the struggle f.*r 
supremacy which was sure to coiim* sooner or later. 
If he could only ho|ie that the Franks would defend 
him. alike against the Eastern Empire and the 
Lombards, the Po|ie was ready to renounce his 
allegiance to the sovereign at Constantinople, 
especially as the action of the Isaurian Emperor 
in the Iconoclastic controversy gave him all 
excellent oppoi tunify to assert his spiritual inde- 
)h-1 1 delicc. The Lomluids, under Luitprand. the 
ablest of their kings, were threatening Rome. 
Gregory 111. sent to the victor of Poitiers the key 
of -St. Peter's sepulchre, promising to renounce 
obedience to the Emperor, and to give Charles the 
rule over Rome, in return for aid. 

Hut Charles was loth to attack the Ixmdwids. 
since they had l«een his allies against the Arabs, 
and now protect.il his southern dominions from 
.Mohammedan invasion: and before he could come 
into any closer relation with the Pofie. he died in 
7 40. Why his son and grandson adopt.il a diflerent 
policy, will In- seen when the work of St. Boniface 
has been e.Namiiird. 

The Bishops of Gaul had made no serious 
attempt to convert the Germans across the Rhine. 
During the sixth and seventh centuries — the 
worst of the dark ages —they had sunk almost 
to the moral level of the secular magnates around 
them. The Kings and Mayors werechieHy anxious 
either to appoint warlike Bisho|«, who would lead 
their contingents in penton, or to sequester tin- 
estates of the Church for the benefit of favourite 
warriors. The lirst zealous attempts for the con¬ 
version of the heathen Germans were made by 
Celtic missionaries from Ireland and Iona—chief 
among them, St. Coluniba, St. Gall, and St. 
Kilinn—during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
But their action was isolated : they were without 
the active support either of the Pope or of the Prank 
princes; and in Inland itself the ecclesiastical 
system was of a lower order of development 
than that of Rome, in the sense that it was less 
strongly organised, and less titt.il for steady and 
continuous work. All that the Irish missionaries 
could do was to preach, to baptise, and to found 
monasteries at wide distances, as centres of 


further missionary work. Their influence by itself 
could not have lieen lasting, but it prepared the 
way for Boniface. Boniface (or Winifrid, born, 
about tit*!*, at Creditou, in Devonshire) was but the 
gi rates! of a bund of uixlent- Englishmen who 
plungeil into the heart of Germany for the propa¬ 
gation of their faith, and afterwards tilled important 
place* in the newly-organised Church. The con¬ 
version of England had been the work of Pope 
Gregory the Great; it had been brought nlajut 
very largely by missionaries from Rome ; and it 
was to Rome that the English clergy, still heated 
with the struggle against heathendom, looked for 
instruction and guidance. There was no balancing 
of advantages in the thoughts of Boniface and his 
fellows. Owing to the circumstances of their own 
history, they could scarcely sepmite, even in 
thou-.dit. the ideas of the conversion of the heathen, 
and of union with Rome. Their work on the east 
of the Rhine would necessarily react on the Galliean 
Church, whose Bishops wen* practically indepen¬ 
dent secular princes, regardless of metropolitan 
authority, or united conciliar action. The work 
of Boniface was threefold: he and his followers 
converted the Hcssiuus and Tliuriiigians, and con¬ 
tinued the Bavarians and Swabiuns in their fuith; 
in conjunction with Pope and Mayor, he or¬ 
ganised the converted lands east of the Rhine in 
bishoprics and archbishoprics; and he reformed 
the Gallic Church, and brought it into down* 
union with Rome. Up to this time, the Frankish 
realm hail been rather a loose confederation of 
tribes, acknowledging one head, than an unified 
state: the ecclesiastical organisation, which, but 
for Boniface, would not have been crcntcd-ot 
any rate, not till much later—now offered some 
bond of union, and serv.il to bring all the various 
parts together under the common headship of the 
one Primate at Mainz. All this had been done 
with the energetic support of the Pope, and had 
resulted in a large increase of his authority. The 
one great Church of Western Europe was that 
which had been reformed and organised by Boniface 
with tbe aid of the Pope ; the one great Christian 
power was that of the Frank Mayors. A closer 
union was natural; and it was in the very year 
in which Boniface met his death at the hands of 
the Frisians, in 754, that this union was manifested 
to the world by a jicrsoual meeting between the 
two potentates. 

In 740 , Charles Martel had been succeeded by 
bis sons Carloman in Austrasia, and Pepin the 
Short in Neustria. There was again a danger lest 
the unity of the Frank power, which had lieen re- 
storcd by Pepin d'Hvristal, should bo destroyed. 
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But in 747 Garlonmn entered the monastery of 
Mont* Cassino, near Bonn-; and tlienceforth Pepin 
,ulwl a,0,M ‘- I* «ax time to take what had no 
l°"« ***» within tile read., as it might appear, of 
Pepin's ancestors the royal title. They had been 
lestrainetl, jartly by the recollection of Uriuioakl a 
fudure, partly by the fear that, in the civil war 
which might follow a change of dynasty, the subject 
dukes to the east of the Khine, aiM | in Aquitaine, 
would make themselves iude|N-uilent. Hut the 
Mayor was now so strong that he could dan- to 
take the step. Fro.., the Merovingian princes 
themselves, no opposition was to I*- ex|.ectol : 
u C0i.tennK.rary, Eginl.unl, or Einhard.* the I** 
grapher of Charles the Creat, thus describes their 
helpless condition Nothing was left to the 
king except the kingly name. With long hair 
T* flowing beard. he „„ th ro..e 
”” “")» f™" *H quarter,, I,u( it only l0 
fljvo them . 1,0 tmwen which |,» hidden .o give. 

H, s kmgly title was an e,„p,y shadow, „,d ,hc 

allowance for hm support depended on .he pleas,,,., 
of he Mayor of .he Palace. The king .Levwd 
no.h.ng of |,„ „w n bul |Mor fun „ ^ 

0 ■ St, and » scanty nun,he, of attendants, to pay 

I, ", necessary service „„d „..pe Ct . Ho 

abroad m a waggon drawn by ox. „,d guided 

by a herdsman conn.ry fashion : thus »,„ 
b- brought to .he palace “ 

•wojhl'". Of the people for ,|„ alfaiv, „J tl „. 
realm, thus he went home again. But .he .... 
vermnent of .he kingdo.n, and all bosh,™ 
or domes.,e, were i„ „,e hands of .he Jl.yj 0 , 

zLrzzz'rt »■ ^ “ 

"concerning the king, 

‘■•at time without kingly po "or “ l 

should 1)pcalled kil.ff r,»l .1 thp P° wpr 
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7*»l, accordingly, Pepin was proclaimed King o|‘ || M - 
Franks ami received frniu liouifaee, now Arch¬ 
bishop of Main/, the novel consecration of anointing: 
the Merovingian princes were qui.llys.nl into a 
monastery, ami nothing i.s tlicm-cfe.illi h.-urd of 
them. Partly as Putriur.Ii of the West, partly 
as the representative of the Homan limliliou. tie 
Pojte was gradually tinning to In- i*- guided as .t 
kiml of international arbiter, as tin adviser in 
ull gn-at quest inns of puldi.* right. It.H. of .out 
the fart of greatest impt.rlanee was the power 
••f the Mayor ,.f p u ,.„,. j,*.|f ; 

’■* absurd to eleserilte- the aelioii of the I't.pe, 
** many imsluevul writers have d..m\ us an illus¬ 
tration of his assumed right to d-.-thioue iiinnuivh-, 
and to give their clowns to others. Still, it is 
"■■possible not to see that the Po,hs acquired, as a 
matter of fact. a very iui|K»rUnt addition to tlmir 
prerogatives, their position, and their inllm-nce. bv 
this politic response of Zaclinriitx to the question 
submitted to him by Pepin. It was by his •• upo*. 
tolm authority ' .ha. he -b.de" Pepin a,lop. 

t ie tit!,- of king. The decision was undoubt.-dlv 
m acco,dance with the general wish : hut the form 
in winch it was conveyed might Ik* plausibly used 
»" l«U-r ages-as in truth it wns-to establish the 
»<ipcnonty of the Church over the State. Nothing, 
pro Wbly Was farther from the intention of Pepin 
nml h„ franks than to concede* such u jmsilion to 
h«- Pont.H, nor is it irolly conceded, or actually 
established ; y c t the tiwnsacliou was unfortunate. 

^ facilitating encroachments which weit* after. 

" , ‘ fraught with evil consequences to the lils-rty 
and independence of nations. 

* u *****®r of Pacini rim,, 

7 P , II., appeared north of the Alp»_l|„. lir M 
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exactly t*» define wliat they meant by the title; for 
tin* authority of the Byzantine Emperor was 
yet recognised at Koine. Still, tho grant of the 
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to the one Western Power which might help him, 
and. as the representative of the Roman name and 
tradition, offered Pepin the title of Patrician with 
its duties, probably neither Pope nor King wished | 


Patriciate must lie regarded as a decisive step 
towards the n-storation of the Empire of the West. 
Pepin, taking with him the Pope, crossed the 
Alps with a large army, and in two campaigns 
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(fought in 754-5) humbled the Lombard king, 
Astolph, who was forced to surrender his conquests 
in the Exarchate. These were given by Pepin to 
the Roman Church, as representing the Roman 
Empire in Italy ; and Astolph promised to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Frankish monarch. The Lom¬ 
bard Dukes of Spoleto and Boueventum also judged 
it wise to recognise Pepin’s supremacy. 

Thus Imd Pepin prepared the way for the 
renewal of the Empire in the person of his son. 


fixed at Mainz, instead of Cologne, as Boniface 
wished, and that the superintendence of the 
Swabian Church was given to him. After a bitter 
struggle of nine yean (760-8), Pepin com¬ 
pletely conquered the Romanised duchy of Aqni 
taine, ami placed it under Frank counts. 'Un- 
Duke of Bavaria, Tussilo, alone was spared— 
perhaps because lie was Pepin's nephew ; but his 
fate was only delayed. 

Pepin died in 768 leaving a com|iaratively 
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But within the limits of the. Frank kingdom also I 
he was busily occupied during the whole of his 
*>gn. In the outlying territories, the dukes were 

pTniJi tnV,ng * ft T a m0rC position. 

Pep ns aim in the State was the same as that of j 

ftnuface in the Church-to bind all parts of the | 

.vS”' K° ge “ ‘ ■*""*** hierarchical ’ 
-ystom. subject to a strong central authority. The 
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nniSd Frank Sute and Church, Irounrl most closely 
to Rome. Before lie died, lie endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent the evil* which might follow from a division 
of terntoncs between his two sons. Charles (the 
celebrated Charlemagne) and Carloman. Hitherto. 
' had been usual to give Neustria to one son 
Austrasia to the other. But in this ,„y 
nalmnal drtTerences springing from the contra.! 
hetworn German .„d Roman tendencies were 

int nortf P ; . ,l ; Wf0, '■ divi,le ' 1 his dominions 

into north and south, mstcad of east and west 

T!n T n ° rtl,ern >“ rt ' ioohrding 

III™ t v A r ta ""' “* "Ortkn. nnd 
sinailer part of Neustnn. and the -nx-ater nnrt 

Austrasia, together with Thuringia,*,,* do.Lions 
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thus stretching in a semicircle round those of his 
brother. Carloman, W-sides Burgundy and Swahia, 
was to possess the greater part of Neustria, anil a 
small part of Austrasia. Both, therefore, would 
leign over German and Celtic subjects, and neither 
could completely identify himself with the pecu¬ 
liar fit-lings of the other. 

Pepin had been mistaken if he expected that 
there would be hearty cooperation between the 
two brothers for the maintenance of the Frank 
power. Scarcely had they entered upon the 
government than circumstances arose which dis¬ 
played the want of union. A revolt broke out 
in Aquitaine, under the leadership of a certain 
Hunald. Many yearn la-fore, Duke Hunald hail 
resigned his power to his son Waifar, and liad 
retired into a monastery : Waifar had been over¬ 
thrown and killed, and it is not unlikely that the 
leader of the present revolt was the aged Duke 
Hunald himself, leaving the cloister to head one 
last struggle for the independence of the country. 
Charles hastened to meet the insurgents, and by 
his vigorous action easily put down the rising with 
u small force, in 7G9. Carloman had delayed to 
move, and did not come up with his troops until 
the revolt had been suppressed. But there was a 
.lunger which was far more important than any 
mere sulking and inaction on the part of Carloman 
—the danger lest the two brothers should be 
actively op|K*e«l to one another in their foreign 
policy. It must be remembered that the alliance 
between the Franks and tho Po|* was compara¬ 
tively new. Chorles Martel had been, as before 
noticed, the close ally of the Lombard king, and 
throughout the reign of Pepin the Short there 
had been a strong pro-Lombard party at the Frank 
court This party was ready to take advantage 
of the alienation of feeling which certainly existed 
between Charles and Carloman. During i GO, 
Charles showed a strong inclination to renew the 
Lombard alliance, while Carloman remained on the 
most friendly terms with the Pope. Tassilo, the 
almost independent Duke of Bavaria, was a cousin 
of Charles, and son-in-law and close ally of the 
Lombard king, Desiderius. He was therefore a 
very convenient intermediary between Franks and 
Lombards, and it was through him that the Frank 
Queen-Mother, Bertha, not only arranged an alliance 
l>etween Charles and Desiderius, but also the 
marriage of Charles to the Lombard prince*s. 
Desiderata. But Carloman, whose territories were 
enclosed by those of Charles. Tassilo, and Deside¬ 
rius, might be annoyed at this alliance ; and the 
Pope would certainly bo angry at the abandonment 
ot his cause. In 770, therefore. Queen Bertha 


directed all her energies to bringing about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the two brothers. She succeeded. 
Carloman declared himself content with Charles’s 
action, gaining in return a declaration that Charles 
would guard the rights of St. Peter. Desiderata 
was brought to the court of Charles, and tho mar¬ 
riage was completed in spite of the strongest 
remonstrances of the Pope, who was by no means 
content with the few towns which Desiderius gave 
up to him at Charles’s request. “ What madness it 
is," he wrote. “ for the noble Frank nation, which 
excels all otht-r nations, and for your brilliant 
royal race, to pollute themselves by alliance with 
the faithless and abominable Lombards, who have 
never been reckoned among the nations, and from 
whom, it is known, the lepers are sprung.” He 
reminded the Frankish kings that through a woman 
Paradise had been lost: for their action towards 
the Church, they would have to render account 
before the Prince of Apostles himself. Finding his 
remonstrances in vain, the Pope determined upon 
an entire change of policy. The chief obstacle to 
peace with Desiderius was the bitter hostility 
which the latter felt to the two chief councillors of 
the Pope, who had throughout urged him to 
prosecute his claims against the king. Pope 
Stephen determined to abandon them : Dcsidcnus 
came to Rome; the unlucky ministers fell into his 
hands, and were put to death; and, for tho first 
time for many years, the Pope and the Lorobtfd 
king were on good terms. 

But this was by no means what the Frank kings 
desired. They had wished to create a balance in 
Italy between Pope and Lombards, without at all 
intending to give up their decisive influence in 
Italian affairs. Perhaps Charles had from the 
first been persuaded into the Frank alliance by his 
mother Bertha, and Desiderata may not have 
proved a congenial wife. Whatever may have 
been his motives, he repudiated her in 771, and 
sent her back to Italy. Henceforth, Desiderius 
was his bitterest foe. On the other hand. Car o- 
man was intensely angry with his late ally, tie 
Pope. Thus there was a sudden and complete change 
of sides; and war seemed imminent between the 
two brothers, when Carloman fortunately died- 
Charles was at once recognised as king by ti 
magnates of his brother’s dominions : the widow or 
Carloman. persuaded by the enemies of Char es 
that it would lie unsafe to trust herself m h» 
hands, fled with her two young sons to Desiderius, 
who declared them the true heirs to the domi¬ 
nions of their falher, and urged the Pope, though 
in vain, to acknowledge their right Thus in '' • 
the Frank power was once more united. 
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activity of Charles during the remaining forty- 
three years of his life may be divided into three 
parts—his wars and conquests, the restoration of 
the Western Empire, and his work of legislation 
and organisation ; and, as these three divisions not 
only, roughly speaking, followed one another in 
time, but form a natural sequence, it will l»e well 
to consider them in that order. From this date, 
we shall refer to Charles by the name with which 
all are familiar, and which has the merit of lieing 
distinctive—the illustrious name of Charlemagne, 
or Charles the Great. 

The first of the King's conquests was the Lom¬ 
bard realm. Upon the death of Pope Stephen, in 
772, there had l>ccn a struggle between the Lom¬ 
bard and Frank parties: the latter were victorious, 
and won the papal chair for Adrian I. (772-795). 
Desiderius demanded that he should anoint the 
sons of Carloiunn; but Adrian determined to rely 
upon the Frank alliance, and refused. Thereupon, 
Desiderius took possession of the domains of the 
Church, and threatened Rome. The Pope turned 
to Charlemagne for help; Desiderius refused to give 
up his conquest*, and war was clearly inevitable if 
tin? Papacy was not again to fall under Lomlnnl 
influence. The conquest (773-4) was effected with 
marvellous rapidity. Like his father Move him. 
Charlemagne entered Italy over Mont Cenis; and 
Desiderius, not venturing ujton resistance in the 
field, shut himself up in his chief stronghold, Pavia. 
The town was provisioned for a long siege; but 
Charlemagne remained with his army armmd 
the town throughout the winter; and, as no attack 
was made U|>on the Franks by the LomUrds of the 
South, the fall of Pavia was only a question o 
tune. Leaving his army, Charlemagne visited Rom. 
during the solemnities of Easter, and there th« 
alliance which had been made twenty yearn Mon 
at St. Denis was renewed. The' authority oi 
Charlemagne over Rome as Patrician was reco- 
nised, and the Frank King confirmed the "Donatio” 
of Pepin." Difficulties arose from time to time 
between the two allies as to minor points; but or 
all important questions the great leaders 0 | 

' estern Christendom were throughout their lives 

cr 1 ™ *, r ; ond 1 whe , n ’ 

later Charlemagne heard the news of Adrian’s 
death, he is said to have wept bitterly. 

1 L", Jun '' ?74 ' P "™ Mnwdeml, nnd the Ie> m . 
feart kingdom came to nn end. Desiderius ™ 

^ “'A V * i " '*83«1 »id from 

Ht e^K T:°\ Cha,1 ™“S TO “"“ad the 
" , 0 ° f ll ‘" Lombards, hut he made no 

Itt«n C „t' U,8 V n thC inSti, " ,i0l,S of country. 
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dukes attempted, in alliance with the towns, to 
regain their indejiendencc, that Charlemngne Irf-gnn 
to introduce the Frank constitution, of which the 
most important feature was the government of the 
country by Frank counts under tin- supervision of 
Missi, or royal representatives, sent on journeys 
through the land from the Court. U|>oii his third 
journey to Italy, in 781. Charlemagne caused i In- 
Pope to anoint hi* second son, Pepin, King of Italy. 
In Aquitaine, in like manner, his third son, Ludwig, 
or Louis, ruled as king. In l»otli countries we may 
sec the sunic policy—a desire to paeify the con¬ 
quered districts by an n)>|*earaiice of independenee, 
while practically keeping tlu-m in the closest union 
with the central Frank power. But wlinl was safe 
enough for Charlemagne, with his strong force of 
will and administrative ability, might prove danger- 
ous with a weaker king. Thediu-hy of Beiieveutuin, 
the most southern of the lombard principalitiei, 
was not conquered until the fourth visit of Churlc- 
magne. in 7*7 ; but, in spite of its tciiqiorar}' *«d»- 
jection, it »oon regained a stormy indeiM-mlenee. 

The sudden fall of the I/miiImmI kingdom, whieli 
had for two centuries tilled *o ini|«a tant a place in 
the world, is not difficult to explain. The Loin- 
l*anls had sucensbil neither in creating a strong 
united monarchy, nor in winning tin- affi-ctiou of 
the subject |ieop|e among whom tln-y had settled. 
From the first, they had. as Arians, Ihh-ii the 
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attempted to conquer the Exarchate, which cut 

their dominions into halves, they found themselves 
resisted by the Pontiffs, not merely from motives 
of ambition, but also os representative* of that 
Italian nationality which was rapidly coming into 
existence. When the Exnrclmle, and Rome with 
H. was left to it* fate by the Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople. the Pope turned to the one great 
Catholic Power of the West for aid ; and ns soon 
“ 1,10 Frank sovereign took the trouble to make 
a persistent effort, the Lomltfird was obliged to 
succumb. As in England after the battle of 
Hastings, there was not sufficient unity among the 
conquered to enable them to maintain a *tuld>om 
resistance, while their chance* of success were 
infinitely less Umn those of the sons of Harold, or 
the Northumbrian earls because the conqueror had 
t ie eager support of an oppressed |»opulation 
At the accession of Charlemagne, , ho Frank 
kingdom had hut two dangerous enemies : the one 

0e ™“ kingdom, that of 
til. Lombards; the other a wild Corn,an people, 
unorganised and still heathen, who had scarcely 
advanced beyond the condition described by Tacitus 
centime, before viz., the Saxons, Their conquest 
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was necessary for the security of tlio Empire: the 
wars which resulted an* by far tlu* most ini|«ortant 
in the lif«* of Charlemagne, and his success was 
one of the decisive events of European history. 
Charles the Great is not to lie descrilied as a 
mere aelf-seeking conqueror. His wars were not 
arbitrary whims, hut were forced upon him by 
circumstances. He did not destroy old political 
organisations, to create new ones which were not 
to last In-yond his lifetime; hut. in the case of 
the Saxons, he for the find- time made |*>litical 
organisation jiossihlc to them. Nor was it an 
attack »t|ion a quiet ami inoffensive people. From 
the fourth century, the Saxons had been driving 
back the Franks, and, although their progress h id 
been stoppl'd by Charles Martel, predatory war 
had continued on the frontier. Since the Hessians 
and Thuringians had become Christian members 
of the Frank Empire, the Saxons felt their religion 
and their independence alike threatened, ami again 
and again had pressed into the converted country, 
burning churches and monasteries as they went. 
In the next century, it was the Saxons with whom 
the idea of the Empire lived most strongly, ami 
who defended the Western world against the 
Sclaves and Hungarians. Rut had they remained in 
their unprogressive independence, Europe would 
probably have been plunged into liaibarisni in the 
ninth century, ami the work of the last two cen¬ 
turies would have gone for nothing. 

The territory of the Saxons at this time stretched 
from the Eider to the junction of the Fulda ami 
Werra, from the Rhine to the Elbe and Soale. 
Immediately south of the Elbe, they were divided 
into three great groups—the Westphalians (West¬ 
falen), to the east of the Rhine, then the An- 
grians (Kngern), then the Eustphalians (Ostfalen), 
while between the Elbe and the Eider was the 
smaller group of the Nordliudi. But there is 
no proof of‘the assertion, that each of the three 
great divisions formed a political body under 
one prince. It would apjiear rather that each 
district was under elected chiefs or princes, from 
among whom, in the ease of war, a h-ader was 
chosen: in the wars against the Franks, there 
apjiear to have been many of these leaders. But, 
as the whole nation was never in arms at one 
time, no great duke or leader arose to unite the 
people under him in an organised state. This 
want of union lessened the power of resistance, 
and yet at the same time made the task of Charle¬ 
magne more arduous; for, hail the Saxons been ac¬ 
customed to united action, their subjection might 
have immediately followed a decisive Kittle, while, 
as things were, Charlemagne hail painfully to 


conquer one clan after another, and it was not 
until the later years of the war that pitched 
liattles were fought. 

Charlemagne commenced the work of conquest os 
soon as the death of his brother left him solo ruler 
of the Franks. It was again and again intei* 
nipted by other undertakings; but it will be here 
more convenient to group all the Saxon cam- 
l«iigns together. For tlio first few years, the 
character of the war was not different from that 
under Pepin, save that attack followed attack 
more rapidly. In 772, 773, ami 776, Charlemagne 
confined himself to summer campaigns, which re¬ 
sulted in the temporary subjection of the lands 
he reached, ami in the giving of hostages, who 
were instructed in the Christian religion. In 
the very first year of the war, the great heathen 
sanctuary of the Saxons, the Innin-Sul, near Eras- 
burg, was destroyed. Missionaries, especially from 
the monastery of Fulda, which had been founded 
by St Boniface, entered the conquered districts, 
but with little success. The Frank conquests were 
partial and transitory, and the Saxons, not with¬ 
out reason, looked upon monasteries and churches 
as strongholds of the enemy. In 777, Charle¬ 
magne held the annual assembly of the Frank 
Empire upon Saxon soil, at Paderl*om, where the 
chiefs of the surrounding dans appeared, and 
promised obedience. But the most able anti 
vigorous of the Saxon leaden, Duke Witikiml. 
took refuge with his father-in-law, the King of the 
Danes, and watched for an opportunity for a fresh 
struggle. This opportunity was given by Charle¬ 
magne’s absence upon a Spanish campaign in the 
following year. The Saxons rose, and ravaged the 
country up to the walls of Cologne and CoblcnU; 
but they were met iqion their return, and defeated, 
by a force of Eastern Franks and Swabians, which 
had been hastily levied. Charlemagne himself led 
his army to and fro through the Saxon lands in 
779 and 780: from all sides, the Saxons came m 
to announce their submission ; no attempt was 
made during the conqueror’s absence in Italy, in 
the latter part of 780 and 781, to disturb the peace i 
and it might have seemed that the conquest was 
complete. So confident was Charlemagne of this, 
that, as soon as he could leave Italy, he determined 
to organise the future government of the province. 
At a general assembly in 782, the Saxon customs 
were registered, and, so far as they were not 
opposed to Christianity or the Frank rule, con¬ 
firmed; the land was divided into districts lor 
purposes of administration ; and such Saxon nobles 
as could be trusted to serve their Frank sovereign 
were set over them as counts. 
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Bui, if the Saxons were to share in the advan¬ 
tages of a higher civilisation by their incorporation 
with the Frank kingdom, they were also to bear 
new burdens. It was this which brought about 
a new and more successful rising in the very year 
tliat Charlemagne was introducing his organisation. 
The Sclavonic Sorbs (at this time settled along the 
Upper Elbe) attacked Thuringia. The Saxons were 
called upon for military service, together with the 
Eastern Franks. Under the leadership of Witi- 
kind, however, they everywhere took up arms on 
their own account. The missionaries were mur¬ 
dered, or forced to flee ; and when the Frank army 
which had Wen raised to meet the Sorbs was sent 
against them, it was defeated near Mindcn. In 
the autumn, however, Charlemagne himself arrived 
with an overwhelming force; the country again 
submitted, and, to terrify the rebels, more than 
four thousand prisoners were put to death at 
Verden on the Aller. This conduct is the less 
excusable because, as is usually the case with 
such severities, it did not secure its object. 
The Saxons united, as they had never united 
Wforc, for one last effort; they were joined by 
their northern neighbour, the Frisians, and fought 
w.th the energy of des,)air. Two great bottles in 
*83 were indecisive, though, in the second of 
these, on the Haso near Osnabrtlck, Charlemagne 
was victorious. The country did not submit until 
every corner of it had Wen ravaged by the Frank 
armies, and the King himself, in 784-5, had 
", in Ercsbur g- its ".ost hallowed spot. 
V> itikind came to terms, and was baptised at 
Attigny, Wtwecn Rheims and Sedan. The sub¬ 
mission of their leader decided the fate of all the 

»ovcn or eight yc, 
tin country had peace, and this interval Charle¬ 
magne employed for its oiganisution. The Saxon, 
«ere not to W a subject |*ople, in the sense that 
they were to be deprived of the rights Wlonging to 

lriTr f,hosu ''- 

personal freedom, except so far us religion was 
concerned. To fall back into Paganism was ra- 
jpmled M high treason ; but they were put on a 
perfect equality with the other tribe*-Franks, 
Thunngians, and Swabians. 

Yet th.ro were two regulation, to which they 
>ore forced to .ublnit, hut which continually 
diKcontent,—the obligation to military 
^metume, m the mo,. distant „f°,ho Frank 
’ . ai ‘ d th ° 0b,i S ati0I ‘ of Paying tithes to 


dignant at Charlcinagnus alliance with their 
bitterest enemies, the Sclavonic OIxitritcH, who had 
attacked them on their eastern border; und they 
wen- encouraged to rise by their kinsmen uud 
neighbours, the Ham**. In 7‘J7 Ui«-y threw off tin- 
yoke, and the Franks hud to engage- in several 
annual c.mqiaigns Wfore the country was quiet 
In 804 the last risings took place, and from tliut 
time the Saxons wen- obedient lucmWis of the 
Empire. The means by which this obedience was 
secured wore, however, extremely seveiv, and re- 
quin- some notice. From the time of the first rising, 
in 782, und still more after the revolt of 704, 
Charlemagne hud truns|>orted considerable bodies 
of Saxons into other |*rts of the kingdom ; but, 
after the lost insurrection hud Wen suppressed, os 
many as ten thousand .Saxons, men, women, uud 
children, were removed from the Lower Elbe, uud 
scattered over all the other provinces. Such 
transportations wen- frequent in the history of the 
Prank kingdom; but they hud never been on so 
great a scale, nor were they such hardships to 
the transplanted | M -op|«* so long as they remained 
more or less nomadic. During tho lust two 
centuries, the Saxons had become u settled agri¬ 
cultural race, and they now had to abandon their 
cultivated lands for untouched forests. All over 
Western and Central Germany—dong tho Rhine, 
in Franconia, Hesse. Thuringia, Swabia, and 
Havana—villages are to W found whoso names 
testify to their Saxon origin. Several of these 
«rc called Saasen—i.e., Sachsen, ".Saxons and 
there are innumerable Sacl.«-i,U-ig». Suehscndorfs, 
Saclisenhauseiis, Sochsenl.eims, und Sacliscnstci.is 
the »hills." •• villages," "houses,' "homes," 
and • stones," of tho Saxons-os well as several 
winch end in " Sachsen." At the same time, great 
numbers of Franks were made to settle in the 
unoccupied lands. Yet. in spite of this, tho 
imputation retained its old Saxon character, und 
* was only m the southern border districts that 
there was any considerable intermixture. It hocus 
very probable that those villages in Westphalia 
he name* of which end in "hausen "wcv , ho, .led 

ZfT \ W1,,llc ! ,,OM> witU shortened termina. 

' ant renamed .Saxon; a„.l even to tl,o 
present day there is a distinct difference in the 
^f«tarerfa«.yi|l W owi ng t 0 tko divmity 

Tl,c pictare of conquered Saxony would bo in- 
“ mc "> the measures 
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which nmy probably bo ascrilied to the year 7S2. 
It I logins by iloclaring that tho Christian churches 
in Saxony shall enjoy not less, but rather much 
higher, honour than the heathen sanctuaries. They 
shall have the right of asylum, and any attempt to 
break into them by force, or to steal their sacred 
vessels, shall lie punished with death. It is not 
surprising to find that the renewal of human sacri¬ 
fices is to l»o treated with e«pial severity. Tin- 
same punishment is declared against any one who 


I the land was divided into dioceses, until finally 
there were eight. 

Itavaria had long formed a member of the 
Frank kingdom. To their early conversion, to 
the fact that much of the land they occupied had 
been included within the Roman Empire, and 
to their neighbourhood with Italy, the Bavarians 
ow.il their com|iarntively rapid progress in civilisa¬ 
tion. Numerous monasteries taught a better 
huslnndry to the people, and their bishops were 
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avoids baptism, and even against any one who eats 
flesh u|k>ii the great fasts, unless necessity—to 
which a priext shall testify—has driven him to it. 
The other provisions are like those in contemporory 
laws elsewhere. The i-naltv of death is threat 
ened to all Who ally themselves with the king’s 
enemies, who are disloyal to the king, or who 
murder their lords ; yet, if any one has committed 
such an offence, and Hees to a priest, confesses, and 
is absolved, he shall escape with his life-a clause 
which must have made the execution of these 
bloody laws very ran-, and have added immensely 
to the power of the Christian clergy, though this can 
hardly Ik- regarded as anything else than the sule 
stilution of one des|K»tism for another. Gradually 


in close communication with Rome. The Bava¬ 
rian dukes had always been less dependent than 
their fellows upon the sovereign, owing to then 
distance from the centre of the Frankish realm, and 
to the hereditary character of the ducal power 
P. pin the Short had thought to bind his young 
nephew and ward. Tassilo, more close ly to him¬ 
self, bv causing him to swear an oath "such ns a 
vassal sweam to his lord;" U, the oath wind, a 
man took on commending himself to the protec¬ 
tion of a more jiowcrful person, to gain or re¬ 
tain a piece of land, and by which he entered into 
the relation of vassalage. This act is therefore of 
the greatest importance in the history of the 
development of feudalism. “It <*,” «)' s " altx ' 
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the great historian of the feudal system, "the 
first time that usages and maxims, originally asso¬ 
ciated with different relations, were applied to the 
relation of a duke to the chief of the state-” 
After, however, recognising the authority of the 
Flank King for some years, and sending his 
contingent to the wars, Tassilo refused to perform 


criminatcly regulating both civil and spiritual 
affairs. 

In 781, Charlemagne demanded that the oath of 
vassalage should be renewed; and anihassadoi-s from 
the Pope accompanied those of the King to urge 
the Duke to yield. Tassilo consented, came to 
Worms, took the oath, and gave hostages. But ns 
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Pepin either did not find it convenient to attack 
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righteousness of the Fnink demands and threatened 
excommunication, a party arose within Bavaria in 
favour of tin- Kin*;. Thus menaced with the com¬ 
plete loss of his dominions, Tussilo again yirKlnl, 
and. presenting himself before the King. solemnly 
gave up his duchy, to receive it lack from the royal 
hands. The whole Bavarian jieople, moreover, had 
to take an oath of fidelity to Charlemagne. 

Next year, when Tassilo, with the other vassals, 
appeared in the National Assembly at Ingelheim, 
lie was imprisoned, and charged with hav in" con¬ 
spired to revolt, and with inviting the Avars, his 
neighbours in the East, to his assistance. Tried 
Ih* fore the magnates, he was condemned to death, 
and sent, together with his sons, to end his days 
in a monastery. Charlemagne then for the tirat 
time entered Bavaria himself, and, as in Saxony 
and Aquitaine, divided the country into adminis¬ 
trative districts, under counts closely dependent 
upon himself. This was in 788. In 792 there 
was a trivial revolt in Ratixbon, and, perhn|>s on 
account of this, Tossilo was brought fmm the 
cloister in 794, to renounce all his rights. So 
great had liecn his independence that the conquest 
appeared to contemporaries os a real increase 
of the Frank kingdom. But it was also necessary 
to provide for the safety of the border lands; and 
to this cause are to l»e attributed his wars against 
the Arabs in the South-West, against the Danes 
in the North, and aguinst the Sclavcs and Avars in 
the East 

Since the middle of the century, a Caliphate 
of the Oinniiadcs had been established in Spain, 
independent of the Ablmside Caliphs of Baghdad. 
But some of the Aral* chiefs remained firm in their 
allegiance to the rulem of Baghdad, and it was from 
these that Charlemagne received an embassy, 
begging him to intervene. The Frank army 
crossed the Pyrenees in 798, not only to drive back 
the unbelievers, but also to bring about the sub¬ 
jection of the turbulent Basques on liotli sides 
of the Pyrenees. The towns in the north of S|*ain 
accepted Charlemagne as their lord; but he was 
not inclined to remain, or to carry the war further, 
and soon withdrew. His campaign lias a special 
interest from the fact that a c©m|*aratively un¬ 
important defeat which his army received from an 
unexpected attack of tin* Basques in the |*ass of 
Boncesvalles, north of Pampeluna, in which the 
Margrave Kuodland j- rished, was the origin of a 
celebrated lnedheval myth, the story of Boland, the 
most heroic of the Paladins or Peers of Charle¬ 
magne. The great monarch did not again ap|*ear 
south of the Pyrenees; but the Frankish armies 
drove the .Saracens across the Ebro, and the district 


between that river and the Pyrenees was incor¬ 
porated with the Frank kingdom, and organised as 
a “ mark," or lioundary, for the protection of Gaul. 
From this time, the Saracens began to lose ground, 
and Christian kingdoms anise in the North, which 
ultimately rvconqueivd the whole peninsula. Simi¬ 
larly. in the East, Charlemagne's campaigns against 
the Sclavcs mark the turning-|>oint. Previously, 
they had been steadily pressing westward ; now 
they brgan to be driven eastward. The most 
northern Sclavonic tribe, the Abodrites, dwelling 
along the coast east of the Elbe, had assisted 
Charlemagne against the Saxons. They were re¬ 
ceived into what hod been Suxon land, and their 
prince Is s|token of as the vassal of Charlemagne. 
South of the Abodrites were the Wilzen. They 
were forced to admit the supremacy of the Frank 
King, who set over them one of their leaders whom 
he hud taken prisoner. The Sorbs, their southern 
kindred, who lmd forced their way over the Saole 
into Thuringia, were driven l*ack, and the Czechs 
of Bohemia were defeated in battle. 

The possession of Bavaria led naturally to a 
war with its eastern neighbours, the Avars, who 

occupied what is now Hungary, and were dangerous 

enemies of the Frank power. The first campaign 
(791) was resultless; hut quarrels soon arose among 
the Avar chiefs, some of whom went over to 
Charlemagne, and the campaign of 796 whs com¬ 
pletely successful The central citadel of the Avars 
the so-called *• Ring," was captured with its im¬ 
mense treasures, ami the supreme chief, or 
Chagan. recognised Charlemagne as his master. 
Not only «-era surrounding enemies beaten m 
battle; the kingdom was also protected by the 
erection of " marks,"--i.e., border districts colo¬ 
nised l*y Franks, defended by fortresses, and 
governed by counts with sjiccial powers, especially 
the right of levying an army at discretion. Such 
marks were established between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, as already mentioned; in Eastern 
Brittany, against the still independent Celtic 
chieftains in that peninsula; and in Schleswig, 
against the Danes. A series of such marks also 
defended the eastern bolder against Sclaves and 
Avars. 

Waits thus sums up the position of Charlemagne: 

* From the Ebro to the Eider, from the coasts of 
Friesland to Dalmatia and the southern shores of 
Italy, a dominion had be n created such as had not 
been seen since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Not only German and Romance jicoplcs, hut also 
Sclaves and Avars. Greeks and Arabs, were sub¬ 
ject to the Frank King ; most of then, immediately, 
others in such u way that the native princes saw 
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in him their suj)crior. The j>ooples ami rulers 
who did not belong to his kingdom honoured him as 
a mightier lord, of whom they were subordinates and 
allies. Alfonso, King of the Goths, who had risen 
in Asturia and Galicia against the Arale, stood in 
close alliance with him, and, after a victory, sent 
him part of the booty. The Scottish ami Irish 
princes greeted him as their lord, ami signed them- 
selves his servants. With the Anglo-Saxon kings 
there was frequent intercourse. Egbert, who after¬ 


wards united the separate small kingdoms, lived for 
a long time at Charlemagne's eourt. Kurd id f was 
placed in his Northumbrian lordship with the help 
of the Frank King. No jiart of Western Europe 
wus entirely withdrawn from his inlluence." I’.y 
tliese gnidual, Imt still surprising steps, a return 
h.-ul liei-ii made to the Impeiial gnindeiir and 
dominion uf Pagan Route; and the history of the 
Middle Ages seems to take a dillcrenl colour from 
the era of Clmth-magne. 


CHAPTER X. 
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It is clear, from the preceding account of the work 

of Pepin, Boniface, and Charlemagne, that the very 

closest connection existed Mwccn the Frank King 

and the Pa|»acy. Charlemagne had defend'd the 

Church, and, by hit Saxon and Spanish wars, had 

spread Christianity; it. medieval legend., indeed. 

he almost always appears ns the champion of 

Christianity against unbelievers: on the other 

hand, the Church, as represented by its head, the 

Pope, had given him a stonily support, ami hnd 

recognised him as its protector. But the matter 

went farther than this. In the Frankish kingdom. 

Charlemagne was not merely the protector of the 

ecclesiastical organisation ; he was its real head 

and leader. The Bishops of the sees organised by 

Boniface and Charlemagne were not simply chief 

shepherds of the Christian flock; they were 

magnates of the Frank kingdom,—nominated by 

the King, ruling lands which he had bestowed 

teaching the ncwly-made converts to oWy him’ 

«nd appealing, in order to give counsH ami 

support, at the national assemblies. As the King 

appointed them, so ho governed them with a linn 

of" their shortcomings in the tone 

Church 'at nt * **"> * ‘he Frank 

hurch at Frankfort, caused the decrees of a 

^nstontmopohtan Council of 787, which the Pope 
40 "*** Boniface hZ 

r u u™t Ts G :! li “ n C,,,,rci ' ■ h * j o,c 

7 of Archbishops over Bishops; had revived 


he pn.ct.ee of meeting in synods ; and had .stale 
hx|,.M intimate relation* with the Apostolic ml. 
I lie union of the old Gallican Clmreh. now re. 
forme.!, and of the new or purely German Chmvh 
j-a'l of the Rhine, under the sway of Charlemagne, 
. made it far imnv necessary for the 1W 
simply „h Patiiai.h of the West, to In- on good 
terms with the Frank sovereign than ever More 
with Lnmliard or West Gothic king. 

Rut the tie had Iwcn rendered still closer l.y the 
polit.cn! necessities of the Pojk-k situation. It has 
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abuses which had gathered round the use of 
pictures and images. But the violence with which 
he attack"! this superstition gave some advantage 
to those w ho defended it. and the Pope put himself 1 
forwanl its defender of the spiritual inde|«en<k*nce 
of the Church. 

Though the Iconoclastic controversy practically J 
determined the separation of Rome from the 
Eastern Empire, the tie was not yet loasen"l 
in theory. The Km|ien>rs authority was still 
r«-cogiiis.sl in Rome, mid his name nppmuvd in 
all documents. But there was a growing sense of 
alienation, and tin* Emperor could hardly L* ex- 
pivted to send help to a subject whose oliedieiicc lie ( 
could not hope to retain. In return for Frank aid. * 
Po|*e Stephen, as representative, in a certain sense, j 
of the Roman |»"»p|«\ had liestowed upon the Frank J 
King the title of Patrician—a title which implied 
the same sort of duty to protect the Church as had 

I.. ascribed to the Exarch, the representative of 

the Emperor. But it is obvious that the shadowy 
authority of the Eastern Emperor could not much 
longer be respected ; nor, as the Frank King* 
Wcame stronger after they had conquer"! the 
Lombard power, and had con ferns I great estates 
upon the Po|h\ could they be content with the 
vague pre eminence which the words “ Patrician of 
the Roman* * were lo-ld to imply. 

In 79a died Pope Adrian, who for three-and- 
twenty years had lic-u the fellow-worker of Charle- 
magne in the extension of Christianity and the organ¬ 
ising of the Church. He was succeeded by Leo III., 
wiio not only sent to Charlemagne, as a token of 
subjection, the key of St Peter’s tomb, and the ban- 
tier of Rome, but In to date documents with the 
year of that monarch a reign. Thus the new Pope 
showed his desire for a closer union with the 
Frank King than his predecessors. Otlwr Popes 
had needed help against external enemies; but 
now that there was no danger from either 
Louibuid or Byzantine, the Pontiff was likely 
to need help against the utterly selfish factions of 
Rome itself, no longer restrained by the necessity 
of union against foreigners. Tliis was soon proved. 
Leo had ruled for more than three yuan* when a 
brutal attack was made upon him. Tie* two 
nephews of Adrian. Pasehalis and Campulus, had 
been placed by their uncle in the highest ecclesias¬ 
tical offices. Suddenly depriv'd by Adrian’s 
death of the power they had so long enjoyed, and 
unable to gain a like influence over his successor, 
they determined to get rid of him. and to secure 
the election either of one of themselves, or of some 
pei son who would be more pliant than Leo had l«een. 
The Pope was riding in a procession on St. George’s 


day (April 2->th, 799) when he was suddenly 
attack'd bv an armed bond, and thrown to the 
ground. After the assailants had hurriedly 
attempte<l to put out his eyes and cut out his 
tongue. Pasehalis and Campulus dragged him into 
a neighl-oming church, and there, l»efore the high 
altar, tried to complete the mutilation. When 
they thought their work was finished, they threw 
him into prison. Doubtless their object had been 
to disqualify him by mutilation for the Papacy; 
but Leo surprisingly regained his sight and 
speech, and was rescued from imprisonment by his 
dev.»t.d partisans. The Frank Duke of Spolcto 
march"! into the city to his assistance, and the 
I\>|.e withdrew with him to Umbria. Probably 
the Romans had been overawed by the soldiers of 
Pasehalis and Campulus, whom they had so long 
been accustomed to ol«ey: it i* dear from the 
narrative that there was no popular discontent, 
that the brutal attack was the work of only a small 
body of men. and that the charges which his 
enemies brought against I>*o were merely an after¬ 
thought. in someway to justify their action. From 
Spolcto the Pop*- wrote, urgently requesting the 
presence and sup|«rt of the Franks. But Charle¬ 
magne was at that time engaged in the Saxon wars, 
and could only invite the Pope to come to him in 
t tcrmany. Leo soon appeared in the camp at Pader- 
bom. where he was received with courtesy and re¬ 
spect. He was sent back to Rome with a Frank 
force; and representatives of the King—as “Patri¬ 
cian of the Romans," doubtless-tried his accusers, 
and condemned them to death, though, upon the re- 
qn.-st of the Pope himself, the sentence was changed 
into one of banishment It was the second time 
that a Po|>e had appeared north of the Alps, to l"‘g 
aid from a Frankish King; and, as the meeting 
between Stephen and Pepin had led to the confer¬ 
ment of the Patriciate, the meeting between Leo and 
Charlemagne was to lead to the Empire. A year 
later, Charlemagne arrived in Rome. It was ncces- 
SAW that the Pope should act, in his negotiations 
with the King, with the dignity of publicly-recogniwd 
innocence. But the Bishops refused to sit in 
judgment upon the Vicar of Christ; therefore the 
Pope himself must swear his own innocence in the 
presence of the world. Standing before Charle¬ 
magne. and holding the Gospel in his hands, tho 
Pope declared:—'“I, Leo, Pontiff of the Holy Roman 
Church, Wing subject to no judgment, under no 
compulsion, of my own free will, in your presence, 
before God who reads the conscience, and W 
angels, and the blessed apostle Peter in whose 
sight we stand, declare myself not guilty of ‘‘i 
charges made against me. I have never perpetrate* 
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or commanded to be perpetrated, the wicked deed* 
of which I have been accused. This I call God to 
witness, whose judgment we must nil undergo ; and 
this I do, bound by no law, nor willing to impose this 
custom on my successor, or on my brother Bishops ; 
but that I may altogether relieve you from any 
unjust suspicions against myself." 

In 797, the Emperor Constantine VI. had been 
dethroned and blinded J>y his mother, the beautiful 
and vicious Irene. Irene, indeed, was a violent 
worshipper of images, and persecuted the Iconoclasts 
with the same fury as they had before persecuted 
their opi>onents. That the Popes were not wholly 
governed by superstition, that the Iconoclastic 
controversy was not the cause, but merely the 
occasion, for their severing themselves from 
Byzantium, was now clearly seen. Without being 
disturbed by Irene’s orthodoxy, Leo judged that 
this was an excellent opportunity for making the 
breach complete. What right, he may have asked, 
had a woman, and that woman almost a murderess, 
to the throne of the Cwsarsl Rather should ancient 
Rome regain its former rights, and choose for 
itself an Emperor. The passage in which the 
modem English historian of the Holy Roman 
Empire Iias described this great act is well known, 
but may be again quoted :— 

"On Christmas day, A.D. 800 "—according to 
the reckoning of that time, the tiixt day of the ninth 
century—" Charles heard mass in the basilica of 
St. Peter. On the spot where now the gigantic 
dome of Bramante and Michael Angelo tower* 
over the buildings of the modern city—the spot 
which tradition had hallowed as that of the 
Apostle’s martyrdom—Constantine the Great had 
erected the oldest and stateliest temple of Christian 
Rome. Nothing could be less like than was this 
basilica to those northern cathedrals, shadowy, 
fantastic, and irregular, crowded with pillars, 
fringed all round by clustering shrines and chapels, 
which are to most of us the types of medieval 
architecture. In its plan and decorations, in the 
SjNicious sunny hall, the roof plain as that of a 
Greek temple, the long row of Corinthian columns, 
tho vivid mosaics on its walls—in its brightness, its 
sternness, its simplicity—it had preserved every 
feature of Roman art, and had remained a jierfect 
expression of Roman character. Out of the 
transept a flight of ste|* led up to tho high 
altar, underneath and just beyond the great arch, 
the arch of triumph as it was called; behind, in 
the semicircular apse, sat the clergy, rising tier 
above tier around its walls ; in the midst, high 
above the rest, and looking down jxist the altar 
over the multitude, was placed the Bishop's throne, 


itself the curdle chair of some forgotten magistrate. 
From that chair the Pope now rose us the reading 
of the Gosjiel ended, advanced to wlu-re Climbs— 
who had exchanged lii« simple Frankish dress for 
the sandab and the chlaniys of a Roman putriciun— 
knelt in prayer by the high-altar; mid ns, in the 
sight of all, he pluced upon the brow of the 
lurliariaii chieftain the diudein of the Closure, the 
church rang to tin* shout of the multitude, iiguin 
free, again the lords and centre of the world, 
‘Carolo Augusto, u Deo coronuto, luugno et 
pociflco Imjicrutoii. vita et victoria! '• In that 
shout, echoed by the Franks without, was pro¬ 
nounced the union, so long in preparation, so 
mighty in its eousiHpieiiCfS, of the Roman and the 
Teuton, of the memories and the civilisation of the 
south with the fresh energy of the north ; and from 
that moment modem history In-gins.’’ f 

The adoption of the Imperial title by Churlemiigiie 
was not only the summing up of a |MUit development ; 
it was the starting-point for n new development 
It is [- rlmps the most important fact since the 
adoption of Christianity as the State religion of the 
Roman Empire. Its influence has lieon so im* 
incuse that it is necessary to give u some*hut careful 
consideration to the subject But, as nothing is 
easier than to confuse the different questions which 
arise, it will be well to consider it under three 
heads: first, how it was regnidl'd by contem¬ 
poraries ; secondly, what actual change* it made in 
Charlemagne’* jioaition ; thirdly, how it was re¬ 
garded in tho later Middle Ages. 

The memory of the Roman Empire had never 
passed away. What Inter ages called " the fall of 
the Roman Empire," tho deposition of Romulus 
Augustuliis in 47C, was in theory but the reunion 
of the Western Empire to the Eastern. Nor was 
this a mere fiction of the Inwyereof Constantinople. 
It was the living belief of the Roman population of 
Italy, and probably of the provincial* elsewhere, 
that the rule of the barbaric kings was either an 
usurpation, or legitimised by the grant of the title 
“Consul.’ or »Patrician." In theory, the act of 
800 was but the reversal of the act of 476- the 
restoration to Ancient Rome of the dignity which 
her daughter, New Rome, had token from her. 
It is curious to see how anxious contemporary 
writers were to represent tho transaction os u 
perfectly legal use of the rights which Rome 
possessed upon the abeyance of the Empire: in 
more than one o f them is found the phrase, » Since 
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the name of Eiu|>cror hud now censed among the 
(•reeks, anil their Empire was possessed by a 
woman." But it was more than the mere assertion 
of the rights of Old Rome. There was it seemed 
to conte*m|»oriries, a natural fitness in giving the 
lm|Hrial title to him who had brought together 


Gaul and Germany : inasmuch as God had given 
all these lands into his hand, it seemed right 
that lie should have the name of Emperor also." 
Thus, then, it appeared to contemporaries that the 
assumption of the Im|M>rial title by Charlemagne 
was both the assertion of a right which had loug 
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so large a part of the West—the newly-conquered 
Germany making up to the Empire, as it were, for 
the loss of Spain and Britain. One cannot help 
remembering the reply of Zacharias to Pepin—" It 
i.s right that he who possessed the kingly |«ower 
should have the kingly title "—when one finds the 
chroniclers insisting that Charlemagne was fit to l«c 
F.nij»eror Wcause he ‘-held Rome herself where the 
Cicsars had always been wont to sit, and all the 
other regions which he ruled, through Italy and 


been in abeyance, and the natural completion and 
hallowing of a |>ower which had restored the unit) 
of the Empire in a new shape, and which Goil had 
visibly blessed. _ 

Secondly. Charlemagne had encouraged the revivo 
of classical studies, and his biographer tells us how 
the King and his friends furnished themselves wit i 
Biblical and classical names, which they used halt- 
jest ingly in their conversations upon literary - 
ters. It is probable, therefore, that Charlemagne 
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know bettor than most even of his Italian sul»- j may be regarded in two ways: we may say cither 
jects what was meant by the power of Rome; that the German Kingship had |*assod into the 
and his study of Augustine’s "City of God” (a Empire, or that the Empire had Income German, 
book of which, Eginhard tells us, he was especially The latter is the truer way of regarding the 
fond) must have familiarised his mind with the change. The strength of Charlemagne lay in the 
great ideas associated with the Roman name. work of his Frank ancestor*, Charles Martel and 
Cliarleinagne did not simply suppose himself to be Pepin, and in his own Flunk armies. Yet 
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idopting a new and grander title. He writes of 
Imnself henceforth as "ruling the Roman Empire,” 
and speaks of the old Emperors os his "ancestors,” 
or predecessors. For it was not merely another 
d'giuty added to those he already possessed • it 
me uded an the powers-as King of the Franks, 
and therefore ruler of Gaul and Germany as 
King of the Lombards, as Patrician of the Romans 
“‘ch he had previously exercise,!, and gave them 

KiTh r raCl€r Thenccforth he nded not as a 
as an Emperor. His position, therefore. 


K, h '‘ d 1 "‘ ce,vc < , npw eights and nr 
du .«. "ghu to the obedience of his subject 
dnt.es, in the ma.ntc.mnce of law and order a. 
m the consohdation of his territories by unifor 
institutions. Extremely significant in this respe 
s the capitulary of 802, which ordained that . 

kZ shouU tl,C ° at, ‘ ° f Km « 

King should now renew , t to him as Empero 

h K Sm ‘ P ° b ! isa,ions true to the Kin 
not to bring enemies into the land 

Initora, nt deduced .1 long list^f 
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siustical, ami civil duties. No one is to deprive 
the Emperor of the laiul or dep. iKlei.ts belonging 
to liiui. No one is to do any injury to chuirlics. 
to widows, orphans, or strangers, since, after the 
Idol'll ami his saints, the Emperor is appointed 
as their prot.vtor and defender. No one is to 
venture to deprive the King of a - benefice," to 
neglect the summons to the host, to prevent the 
carrying out of the '• ban," or to refrain from pay¬ 
ing the due taxes. 

In this oath we see Charlemagne's conception 
of his position. The service of God. the protection 
of the weak, are the duties alike of the Ein|*ror 
and of the people. The more important obligations 
of the subjects an* each brought into prominence. 
Ihit no new relations are created; tliose which 
already exist aiv given a new Uisi*. Even had 
Charlemagne U*en aojuainted with the servile 
theories of the Byzantine Court, he was too much 
of a German himself, and his subjects wen- too 
much attached to tln-ir old freedom, for him to 
introduce any despotic innovation. N' ith his non- 
German lieges the assumption of the !in)>erial 
title was of still gn-ater practical importance. Mr. 

Em.. has well summed up the new jtosition 

-In the eyes of nil Charless Italian subjects 
probably in the eyes of many of his Gaulish 
subjects, the assumption of the Roman title made 
all the difference In-tween lawful and unlawful 
dominion. The King of the Franks was a UrUrian 
conqueror, or at best a barbarian deliverer; in the 
Em|N-ror of the Romans, men Mield the restorer of 
lawful and orderly government, after a long and 
violent interruption. Even in tin- eyes of his own 
Germans, Charles Augustus became, in some vague 
wav, greater and holier than Cluirles the mere 
Frankish King. And. in the exaltation of its 
prince, the nation felt itself exalted also. The 
form of words did not as yet exist; but the W cst 
now saw again a Holy Roman Empire, and it 
was now a Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation.” * 


Finally, it is necessary to notice briefly tla- 
relation which the coronation of Charlemagne l»cars 
to tin? great fabric of Imperial theory raised in 
the later Middle Ages. Gradually a belief arose 
in the necessary and correlated existence of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Church. 
It was supposed that both consisted of the whole 
body of Christians, the one in their secular, the 
other in their spiritual, character ; and that the 
chiefs of these two great coqtorations. or. rather, 
of the twofold activity of the same coloration, the 


E**ay on the Holy Homan Empire. in Hi*toricaI Essays. 


Emperor and the Pope, were each supreme in their 
own spheres. But it was impossible that this per¬ 
fect Inlance, this delicate division between the 
two functions, should Ik- maintained. The Popes, 
claiming to 1 m- ovcrsierx of the soul, and guardians 
of the spiritual interests of society, interfered with 
what the Emperors regarded as purely secular 
mutters; the Em|*erors, to secure their control over 
the temporal gomls of the Church, endangered, as 
the Popes thought, its spiritual independence. A 
struggle for supremacy inevitably followed. In 
tin- great contest from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century la-tween Pope and Emperor, each side 
sought to establish its own tln-ory as to Charlc- 
magne's coronation. According to the Papal advo¬ 
cates, L.-o HI. had, in the plenitude of apostolical 
authority, Inmf/rrreil the Empire from the Greeks 
to the Germans; and lie who had )>owcrto transfer 
had power to rebuke, and, if need Ik*, to dethrone. 
This was the celebrated theory of the Tmudalio 
Imperii, the translation or transference of the 
Empire. On the other hand, the Imperial advo¬ 
cates regarded the Empire as the prize of conquest, 
ami declared that L.-o, in placing the crown upon 
the head of Charlemagne, hail acted only as tlio 
Bishop of Rome, its capital, and that Charlemagne 
was no more indebted to him for the crown than 
wen- afterwards the King* of France to the 
Archbishop of Rhcims, or the Kings of England 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Tho Pope was 
then-fore bound to crown whoever was chosen by 
the German electors, and bad no right to examine 
or depose. It is cosy to sec that each of tlieso 
th.-ori.-s had an element of truth. In the eighth 
century, the Imperial title was still the greatest 
in men's minds. The memory hod not died out 
of the grandeur of that Roman Empire which had 
held together the whole civilised world; and 
was natural, therefore, that Charlemagne should 
desire this supreme title, with all the vaguo glory 
and influence which it would give him. On the 
other hand, the Pope saw in Pepin and his son t ic 
chiefs of the mightiest nation of the West, the * 
fenders of the Christian world against the Mos¬ 
lems, the dcstroyrm of the threatening Lo.nl«a«xi 
power, the benefactor* of the Church, the re- 
pretsors of faction within Rome, his shield again** 
the Byzantine Emperor. The assumption of the 
Imperial title marked the alliance between Pol* 
and King. There is no trace in contemporary 
writers of the Pope's acting judicially, and solemn y 
deciding against Irene, or of his conferring tM 
crown ui»on Charlemagne- as a favour; nor, on * 
other hand, is there a trace of Charlemagne s 
manding it as a right. 
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The coronation at Rome was a turning-point in 
Charlemagne’s activity. Up to that time, lie had 
been chiefly occupied in wars and conquests: now, 
this part of his work was almost over, especially 
after the completion of the Saxon conquest in 804; 
and such little wars as arose could lie entrusted 
to his son or his generals. The essential idea of 
the old Empire had been the uniting of the various 
peoples included in it by similar institutions and 
laws: Charlemagne, now that he had Im-coum* 
Emperor, naturally pressed forward more eagerly in 
the work of restoring to the West that order which 
the barbarian inroads had destroyed. Bct'oro, as 
after, Charlemagne busied himself with |egi>lu- 
tion; but now he devoted himself almost en¬ 
tirely to that work. As in the previous Chapter 
all his wars were massed together, so hen* it will 
lie convenient to group the main results of las 
reign in constitutional matters, without regard to 
date. 

The Frank kingdom of the Merovingians had 
been a confederation of different laces under the 
hegemony of the prince who happened to Ik* the 
most powerful, rather than a united state. Political 
mnty was first brought about in the ecclesiastical 
sphere by Boniface’s conversion of the Hessians and 
Thurmgians, with the consequent introduction of 
ecclesiastical organisation, and the restoration of 
hierarchical order in the Gallican Church. All 
the Bishops of the Frank kingdom were, in theory 
or in fact, subject to the authority of the one 
Metropolitan, the Archbishop of Mainz, Boniface 
himself. This unity, which had fin* been effected 
through the Church, was realise.! in secular mattcre 
by the destruction of the national dukedoms by 
Pepin and Charlemagne (under the latter, in 
Bavaria and Aquitaine), and the introduction 

qrm. of government. 

In the Frank nation, as in the other tribes over 
, ! m i P ° Sed 1,8 supremacy, the idea of 

log.sla .on did not at first exist. The rolations of 
>n.l,v,duals to one another were rogukted by a 
number of customs of immemorial antiquity, which 
soon after the tnbes came within the Unite of the 
old Empire were written down. The prince had 
no power o alter these customs; ho was himself 
controlled by them in much the same way as any 
other mc mWr of the tribe> Bllt> M r 

of the prmee mcreased with additional conquests, 
that he was raised higher above the magnates 
* ho had once Wen almost his equals, and « men 
Wgan to be influenced by the old Roman ideas as 
* the functions of the State, the later Merori^ 

“EdU 0 ™a“d n »C l T' n * reSUlat ' 0nS (“ D «rees. ; - 

’ aQd ^MWutions") for particular cases. 


A large part of their subjects—the Provincials - 
would readily acquiesce in this uewly.jiM.umed 
authority. The great edicts issued from Rome were 
still remembered; and the early Frankish Kings 
I •night perhaps seem to act as deputies Ol* Slleee.sMir.s 
of the old Emperors. Tin- Imlf-legendary Mcroviu* 
I had joim-d the Romans under Act ins, against 
j AttiU; Clovis had been honoured by the title .,f 
Consul, and his soil had received Provence (after he 
had already conquered it» as the gift „f .luslinian. 
Ihe.v ordinanees lieeaiue much more frequent 
when Pepin the Short undertook the organisation 
of the Frank Church. That Charlemagne regarded 

| ( ,,s ow " Uork “ s ‘I*- completion of his fathers. 

is clearly shown by his continuing the whole 
I legislation of Pepin. ilis energy in the work 
i of l «g»l®l*°n is quite un|K»mlh kN| in the his¬ 
tory of the Middle Ages; yet. either bemuse 
III the earlier ,*rt of his reign |,c had little 
leisure, or because it was not until |„. Wcanm 
Emperor that In* lali.v.-d himself to have full 
legislative power over his German subjects, by far 
tin- greater nuinWr of the ordinances which are 
extant, and these the most important, date from the 

vroraafter *00. Since the ..of Charlemagne, tlm 

word •* capitularies ** has Wen used as a technical 
term for these ordinance* llo t at all as describing 
their contents, but only as a useful phrase j., con- 
tradist,notion to national and tribal customs. Tim 
Ur... might be applied to any document divide! 
into chapters (capituta), and thmfon* even to the 
earlier codes Of customs; it is proWblo. however, 

? « ? K ' ,, ^ a,ul wr toii'lv the name is 

f. Bapnl ordinances as early as the time of 

On-gor, the Groat (MO. 604). Of , M0 „ of 

?****• “ “i'l *1.0* tli.-y 

d "t 01 ,l,c wl.il- great 

,„Z: “I",,,) 1., Cl..., lo- 

wl,il " «.« worn 

F,1T “° f ' l " ,ir0 "" "■*■» iwrumnct 

J™!"'?' i„ ,L C n rra , 

n.ou and feeling 0 f community in the Frank 
dominions, the more so Wcaus* the range of 
affairs over which the prince was ro-ardS 

among th^Tw .7“ ° VCr i,,croasin S Chief 

these were the measuros to be token fn- 

of taxation. To tl,i, If*" 

‘■on of ,60 Imperial ,i„ e . , Mi ’ ( 
socrod authority to ™ 

POO|.lr. Thru, -very d»v ,v cr0 f r 

upon the domain^— — 
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-i nitially acquired a supreme legislative authority. 
Tin* national assembly in* longer met, avc in the 
>liapo of a gathering of tin* hast: tin* h.-mlitary 
dukes ami ohvt.il judges ha.l given way to royal 
.•IliooiN appoint.il l.v tin- King: ami. as the King 
h.nl always |«o'»m-'n.iI alisolute |«*wor in summoning 
the host, so ho now assuiii.il the right to is-aio regu¬ 
lations for the protection ami safety of the Empire 
in time of peace. His |*ower of fixing |K>ualti.-s 
hecanie ninch wi.ler than it ha.l previously Iwn : 
lilies weiv i-.-plac.il hv |M-Iialties of life ami limb, 
lie even attempted to put an .-ml to the customs 
of feu.I ami list-law—not. indeed, he declares 
quaintly. that lie would deprive men of th.-ir right 
to prow-cute th.-ir quarrels in the customary way. 
but that lie would put those who wished to exercise 
it where they would find it ditlicult to do so. 

While the Frankish kingdom pro|»*-r was com¬ 
paratively small, and the dependent races were 
governed by semi-indepemleiit dukes, tin- King could 
without ditliculty control the counts of Fraucia. 
Rut now that the whole of the Empire had l-en 
divided into counties it 1 -vaine necessary to devise 
some mechanism to keep them in check, and prevent 
any attempt to tyrannise, or to create for them- 
selv.-s an ind.-|ieiideiit power. Such an organisation 
Charlemagne found in the institution of the Missi, 
or itinerant counts. These were to travel over the 
country, judging complaints against the counts, and 
watching the local administration, especially of the 
Crown estates. They were to exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the counts: and they alone had 
the right to summon the jn-ople to military service, 
and to collect tie- fines for non-appearance at the 
host—the latter duty 1- ing one which would have 
given the counts too many opportunities for ex¬ 
tortion to Ih- safely left to them. In order that 
they should remain entirely dependent upon the 
King, they were .sjtecially apjioiutod every year. 
Resides the general duties mentioned aliove, they 
received special instructions according to circum¬ 
stances. 

While the Carolingian Empire was held together 
by a vigorous central |*ower, it was possible, by 
means of the Missi rendering their annual report at 
the great courts in August, to keep a steady control 
over the provincial administration, and to provide 
for the changing needs of so large a po|mlation. 
But with the break-up of the Carolingian power 
disappeared also the office of Missus in its old 
shape. Under the later Carolingian princes they 
were nominated for indefinite periods, and turned 
themselves from temporary commissioners into j*er- 
manent officials. As the counts, originally ad¬ 
ministrative magistrates, in many cases became 


indoprud.-nt princes, so, in one or two cases, a 
duchy arose from the province of a Missus. 
The fate which U-fel the administrative system, 
:.Im> li.-f.-l many of the legislative reforms of the 
great Eui|«eror. The capitularies wore drawn up in 
Latin, the language of the Church and of the official 
world, and so had little chance, especially in the 
short time during which they were allowed to work, 
of sinking deep into the national life. When the 
energetic force which had issued them had |>assiil 
away, together with the elaborate machinery for 
carrying them out, they disappeared, often leaving 
very little trace of their inilucncc. 

The subject would I*- incomplete were no re¬ 
ference made to Charlemagne's activity in Church 
matters. It has Im-cu seen that the Saxon terri¬ 
tories were divided into dioceses, ami placed under 
the supervision of the Arc hbishop of Cologne. Alike 
east and West of the Rhine, Charlemagne watched 
over the morality of the clergy. A collection 
of canons sent to him by Pope Adrian vrero 
declared applicable to the whole of the Frank 
kingdom: with this was completed the incor- 
]*.ration of tlie Frank Church into the Pupal 
system. The Emperor especially interested him¬ 
self in promoting tin- education of the clergy; 
he onleml tlmt schools for those who intended 
to Is-come priests should be instituted at all the 
episcopal seats and at all the monasteries; and 
the Hishnps were urged to see that the priests 
could preach intelligibly. In these efforts lie was 
guided by Alenin, a learned Northumbrian, who 
had come over to his court in 782, and Is-came 
Abbot of St Martin*, at Tom*. Alcuin super¬ 
intended the arranging of schools, and, for a 
time, ev.-n presiil.il himself over a modei school 
at Tours : he has been fitly termed Charlemagne’s 
Minister of Public Instruction. Regulations were 
issued for the spiritual well-being of laymen as 
well as clergy. Tims it was ordered that every 
person should know the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles' Creed, if not in Latin, at any rate m 
German ; and for this purpose every one should 
send his child to school, so that lie might learn 
to read. It was but slowly that Pagan habits 
disappeared, and several capitularies forbade such 
practices. For a long period, the thoughts of the 
|»eoplc were heathen, and their Christianity was 
only sujierficiid. 

Charlemagne's power, in spite of all his con¬ 
quests. and of the assumption of the Imperial title, 
remained chiefly German. It has before l*ccn 
shown that the victory of Testry. in G87—the rea 
foundation of the jwwcr of the House of Pepin— 
was also the victory of Australia over N-ustna, 
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and therefore of the German element in the Frank 
kingdom over the Latin or Gallic. The German 
character of the Frank power was not impaired, 
but rather strengthened, under Charles the Great. 
Until recent times, a strange misconception lias 
prevailed. Charles the Great has been regarded 
as a medueval Napoleon, the creator of a “ French" 
Empire, and the hero of " French " victories. But 
between France and Francis there is little con¬ 
tinuity, save of name. The Frank kingdom was 
the rule of a German nation over half Romanised 
Celts, the Provincials of Gaul, and over kindred 
German tribes to the east of the Rhine. Still, it 
must not bo forgotten that the great Frank Em¬ 
peror belonged to a race which had for some gene¬ 
rations been settled in Gaul, and that consequently 
his reign must always be regarded as a jwrtion of 
the history of France. After he had |<asscd away, 
the tendencies to division, which had been strong 
under tho Merovingians, were victorious, ami 
Eastern Fruncia was parted off from Western. 
In both, German princes continued to reign, and 
even in the West the predominance of the German 
clement remained for a while. But the Western 
Franks were rapidly assimilated by the Latinised 
|»eople among whom they lived; and of this re- 
action the Counts and Dukes of Fiance, U, the 
district around Paris, were the leader, until, in 
987, the Frenchman, Hugh C«|H*t, deprived the 
Carolinian King, at Laon, of the royal title, and 
&o began the history of France in the modern sense 
of the term. 

Tim centre of the Empire of Charlemagne was 
the Rhineland. Pepin the Short had usually lived 
wathm Neustria; and the old capitals of the Mero¬ 
vingians, Paris and Soissons, ranked in somedo-rec 
above the other towns. But with Charlemagne this 
was reversed. It was for the Eastern, or mainly 
German, portions of his realm that he had the 
greatest affection. Within Australia was the seat 
of government Here were most of the royal 
res,, cnees especially Nimeguen, IngeUieim on 
the left shore of tho Rhine, between Maim and 
Bingen), and Aachen (in French, Aix-la-Chnpello) 
But Aachen was, above all, his favourite town. 
Here ho resided during the later years of his 
H e. on account of the medicinal baths, from 
which the town derived its nnme-fron, the Latin 
Aqua-. Here he caused a noble church to be 

££ U,e ° f ***** church of 

bante V,t*le at Ravenna, and adorned with 
pillars brought from that city with the Pope s 
sanction. Hero he received all embassies-^., 
Haroun - al - Raschid, the great Caliph of the 

^ sent presents to the mighty monarch of the 


Franks; and here he died und was buried. In the 
little town of Aachen—the “ royal city, principal 
seat of the kingdom, chief court of the kings," as 
a ninth-century |«ocm dcscrilicH it the modern 
traveller linds the very shrine of the Holy Roman 
Empire. There, in the basilica which In- hud 
caused to In: built, the greut Ein|ienir hud lieeu 
found, “sitting on a marble throne, rolled and 
crowned, with the Go*peld>ook licforc him," when 
his tomb was opened by Otlio III., “the Wonder 
of the World,” who was fated before two years had 
passed to lie buried by lii.s side. Within the octa¬ 
gon hangs the candelabrum presented by Frederick 
Barbara*«u, when he again o|x-ncd the tomb in 
1 IG.'i; and in the eatliediul treasury is the golden 
reliquary within which the lames of the now- 
worshipped saint were placed, in l JI.'i, by Fivderick 
II., with whom ended the grout days of the Empire. 
In the catln-drul itself, all the Einjs-rorx were 
crowned until the sixteenth century ; and within 
the Rathhaiu is the gn at hall, the Kiiita rsual (now 
adorned with frescoes illustrating the history of 
Charlemagne), where the coronation lmuquets of the 
Em|M-raro were hel«L 

'1 la- private life of Charlemagne was manly and 
Simple. He despised immoderate luxury, and 
hated drunkenm-ss; he was passionately fond of 
the chase. During dinner, he listened to music, 
or caused some one to rood to him. lie gathered 
round him the best xcholuro of his time, and won 
not content with promoting education geiicmlly, but 
also, during the latter yean of his life, attempted 
to improve his own knowledge. He learned to 
speak Latin easily; Greek he could underetaml; 
«ml he tned. though with little success, to attain 
the then professional art of writing. The Kin- 
ami his friends “employed their ...otherwit und 
t ieir curiosity on such learning as was within 
their reach, relating to the processes of thought 
ami the poweis of k,k*c1i, the laws of numla-rs and 
-round, and the motions of the heavenly bodies; and 
they called it logic, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
nnme, and astronomy.”* But 1.U German nature 
« shown by the fact that he attempted to compose 
a German grammar, and caused the old heroic lays, 
Of which he was passionately fond, to be collected 
•n a book. He .lied in 814. Unlike his father 
who was nicknamed from his short stature, he 
uc-asured “seven of his own feet," and was also 
broad and wHhbuUt, with keen eyes, clear voice, 
ami commanding features. 

In a plan 0 f division of the year 80G, Charle- 
raagne liad arreted the futu re government of tho 

• Ckwk : - The Bepaniap of the Middle Age." p. 133. 
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Frank dominions l*y his three sons, much in the 
same way as during his lifetime they had ruled 
them ns sub-kings. Louis was to have South Gaul; 
Pepin Italy and the lands south of the Danube; 
Charles, the eldest, the remainder, with the Im¬ 
p-rial title: ami the two younger brothers were 
to be united with the elder in a sort of federal 
l*ond, and to recognise him as their superior. The 
custom of division was so deeply root.nl that the 


teen years he ruled prosperously ; but the troubles 
of the later wars of his reign showed that this 
prosperity was due to the impetus which the genius 
of Charlemagne had given to the government Im¬ 
mediately after his coronation at Rome by Pope 
Stephen V., in 81G, Louis associated his eldest son 
Lothaire as Euq»eror with himself, and placed his 
other sons. Pepin and Louis, over Aquitaine and 
Bavaria, while Italy was to he administered by his 
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younger brothers had a right, in public opinion, to a 
share in the inheritance. Charlemagne, therefore, 
did not attempt to preserve the unity of the Frank 
power by giving it only to the elder son; but he 
may have liop-d that, as the younger sons were 
accustomed to rule in subordination to himself, 
they would not set themselves up in inde|*ndencc 
against their brother. Charles and Pepin, how- 
ever, both died U-fore their father; and at Aachen, 
in 813, Charlemagne crowned his only remaining 
son as his successor in the Empire. 

In 814, therefore, Louis, suroamed the Pious, 
succeeded to the throne. With all his kindli¬ 
ness, Louis had not sufficient governing faculty to 
preserve the unity of the Frank pow.-r. For six- 


1 ‘phew Bernard. Bernard attempted next year to 
ain the indqiendent rule of Italy: the revolt was 
impressed, and the rebel lost his eyes, and died soon 
ft. rwaids. Disturbances in the bonier countries, 
mong the subject Sclave tribes and among the 
iascons, wen* quickly suppressed ; and the re o 
f Church and State by means of capitularies was 
amed forward as energetically as in the 
rign. The three elder sons rose in revolt, ana 
rom this time the history of Louis consists of 
v«t -changing partitions of the realm ; the 
aid to have been a-s many as ten. He died, c 
ih’telv victorious to outward seeming, in 8 10 lm> 
^ined Swabia, NWria. and Aqu.tauie or hu 
avourite son by a second nmrnage, Lliaries 
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Bald, and leaving the already shattered Empire to 
l>e struggled for between the three brothers, for 
Pepin had died in 838. Louis •• the German " held 
Bavaria and the neighbouring lands; while tin- 
elder, Lotlmire, now Emperor, claimed the xupre- 


the oath in the •• Lingua Komaim,” tlint of I»uis in 
th<* ** Lingua Trudim-a;" ami he pn-served the wonts 
of lioth. Tlie latter is one of the earliest monu¬ 
ments of the German language; the former, the very 
earliest of what afterward* hecamu French, and 
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peninsula, bounded roughly l»y the Rhine, the 
Scheldt and Meuse. and tin- Rhone. Part of this 
Lot liar ingia still bears hi* name in the word 
Lorraine. Without any principle of unity, any 
natural Imundai i.-s, any ties of language or tra¬ 
dition. the *■ middle kingdom" soon broke up. 
For a brief S|wce. the three parts were again 
united under Charles the Fat (884-7), but again 
fell asunder. Gradually, Lotharingia was divided 
between the Regnuni Teutonicuin. the later 
•• Germanyami that Francia which came to be 
“France” in the modern sense. Then followed the 
struggles between the Ronuuiised and the German 
kingdoms for the bonier territory. In the words 
of Sir Francis Palgruve, “ The history of modem 
Europe is an exposition of the Treaty of Verdun.” 

Thus the Curolingian Empire fell to pieces ; but 
its importance was by no means so ephemeral as it 
might seem. We may sum up what has been 
before said and implied in Mr. Freeman's wonls:— 
•• We arc not to supjiose that the great work 
of Charles was almost immediately undone amidst 
the dissensions of his grandsons. Looked at 
from Aquitaine or Neustria, the work of Charles 


the Great was altogether ephemeral; but it bears 
quit*- another hue if we once step on the other 
side of the Rhine. Charles found a large part of 
Germany a mere wilderness of heathendom; the 
Christian Frank found the bitterest and most 
stubborn enemy of his creed and empire in the 
kindred Saxon. Charles converted Saxony by the 
sword ; but, however the work was done, it was 
done effectually. lie welded Saxony and the 
Teutonic Francia together into that great German 
kingdom which so long held the hist rank in 
Euiope. lie opened a path in which a long line of 
illustrious German Kings and Emi»erors, from 
Arnulf to Frederick II., worked with no small 
success after him. That he bequeathed to them a 
claim to his Imperial style, and a vague pretension 
to his Imperial |>ower, was an inheritance of but 
doubtful value. The kingdom of Germany was in 
truth broken to pieces liencath the weight of tin* 
Holy Roman Empire; but of the united ami 
glorious Germany of Henry the Fowler and Otho 
the Great, of Henry the Frank nnd Frederick the 
Swabian. Charles the Great was the father and the 
1 founder." 
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r^torcnean-HeHse of the Saracen, from Home. 


RETURNING to the history of the Saracens, we find 
ourselves in presence of a mighty Empire, estab¬ 
lished in many regions of the globe, yet obeying 
the orders of the Caliph at Damascus, where the 
political capital had been fixed by Moawiyali. The 
work of conquest went on with extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity and almost undeviating success; for ‘he 
Arabs and their converts were Idled with the en¬ 
thusiasm of a great idea, and, for the most |»art, 
came in contact with effete populations, the inheri¬ 
tors of a civilisation which was half-decayed, and 


the dispirited slaves of ecclesiastical systems which 
had outlived their virtue. But in one direction the 
armed ajiostl.* of Islam encountered a resolute 
opposition, which delayed their progress for sixty* 
two years. This was in Northern Africa, which 
was firet invaded in 647, but not sul»dued until 
700. The fact is doubtless to be attributed, u> 
some degree, to the dissensions among the succes¬ 
sors of the Prophet; but it was also due in part o 
tin- courage and determination of the Greek oiu 
Roman inhabitants of the countries lying south oi 
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the Mediterranean. On the fringe of the desert, 
hut in lands of exquisite fertility, the Creeks 
had planted their Peutapolis, of whidi the capital 
was Cyrene; the C'a*sars had rc-cditicd Carthage ; 
and Augustine had spread the Christian faith from 
the famous bishopric of Hippo. Nowhere could a 
higher civilisation lie found ; nowhere did more 
illustrious memories haunt the souls of men. 
These prosperous communities, having something 
to strike for which was worth preserving, retained 
possession of the sea-coast until near the end of the 
seventh century; and lieyoml the civilised towns 
and cultivated lands of the European races were 
the wild tribes of the interior, descendants of the 
warriors who had fought against Scipio Afri- 
ennus, Marius, and Sulla—men not at lirst inclined 
to bow their necks to the Arabian stranger. After¬ 
wards, the Moors and Berk-rs combined with the 
Saracens, and formed a new race, which added one 
of the most brilliant chapters to the records of Mo- 
hummedan Jiower. But, on the first Afqicarancc of 
the invading armies, they rejected the religion of 
the Prophet, and defied the authority of his succes¬ 
sors. In conjunction with the Imperial forces they 
fought many desperate actions with the soldiers of 
the new faith, and, although frequently defeated, 
were able to postpone the final triumph of the 
enemy. 

The predominance of the Moslems was materially 
hel|ted by an act of tyranny on the |*art of the 
Emperor Constantine IV., who auccecd.-d to the 
throne in G68, and imposed heavy taxes on 
his African subject*, as a punishment for their 
having already, under the pressure of a foreign 
occupation, |wid tribute to the Caliph*. A widely- 
spread discontent was thus created, and many of 
the people wore now prepared to receive the Ara¬ 
bians as friends. The Saracens had for some years 
withdrawn from that part of the continent, owing 
to their numbers having l*en greatly reduced by 
an epidemic; but Akbah, the lieutenant of Moa- 
wiyali, led a fresh expedition of ten thousand men 
into the African province, and speedily overran the 
whole country, westward as far as the Atlantic, 
and southward to the edge of the desert. Havin- 
completed his triumphant march, he spurred his 

, into the ocean ophite the Canary Isles, 
and, addressing his Creator, exclaimed, •• Were not 
my progress stopped by this sea. I would still ad¬ 
vance to the unknown regions of the west, preach- 
mg the unity of Thy holy name, and destroying the 
"»tion S »hid, word,ip other gorf, °th.„ 
^ 698 ’ th * Roman,s « , «‘y of Carthage 
Cff™ 0f the Punic "I'ital. shored tho 

118 Pressor, after having been previously 


devastated in «II7 : and all the coast-towns were 
w**n ill (lie power of tin? Moslems. By this time, 
tin- command in Northern Africa had been trans¬ 
ferred to 11 assail, the Sntleenie general in Egypt, 
wlw» procood«-d to the sent of war with 411,000 men, 
and a powerful siege-train. The fall of Carthage 
was the death-blow of the Christian jwiwcr in those 
regions. The (Jiwks and Rom ans were expelled 
or subjected; but the native Africans in the re¬ 
moter provinces still resisted the forces of Islam, 
until entirely luklucd by Musa in 709. Then it 
was that the wandering trils-s of the interior 
adopted the religion, language, and nationality of 
the Saracens, and furnished additional resources 
for the conquest of Spain. 

Tin- subjugation of tbe Western |ieiiiiiKulii, once 
the kittle-ground of Carthage ami Rome, mid more 
recently the home of Vamlulie ami Gothic mon¬ 
archies. occupied from 7H» to 713; and, while this 
was pron-eding, the Samo-iiic arms were enrried 
su«*cexsfully into Tran sox in nn in 710, ami Scimle 
in 711. Tlie former conquest, which established 
the |tower of Mohammedanism from the Oxns to 
the .Inxartes, first brought the Semitic fellow- 
country men of the Prophet into contact with those 
Turanian tril.es of Central Asia out of which the 
Turkish nationality arose. In annexing Srimlc— 
from which, however, they w.ie expelled in 730- 
thc Arabians entered tbe burden 0 f the vast and 
mysterious Indian territory which was afterwards 
to be the scat of tl„. Mogul power. Spain xvas for 
tbe present a more important acquisition. Tie- 
close proximity of that country to Mauritania laid 
it open to attack ; and when Carthage wan being 
besieged, in 098, Egiza, the Gothic King of 8,min. 
md"l the Byzantine Einjmror in the defence 
«f (he city, vainly hoping to stem tho tide of 
Saracenic conquest, then | M rilously nom hi* own 

*, r ? 71,0 S P M " i * h monarch* at this time held 
the fortress of Ceuta, situated on that northern 
point of the African continent which forms tho com- 
panmn Pillar of Hercules to the rock of Gibraltar. 
After bis conquest .if tbe Moors and Berbers, Musa 
•»«de an attack on the Christian fortress, but was 
repulsed by Count Julia,,, the Gothic commander 
Not long afterwards, this very general, actuated by 
some motive of revenge or self-seeking which it is 
impossible to extract with clou,ness from the con- 

”°r' "*. U,C ''"l " 5 " 1 ° f »n.l offered to 

conduct him across the Straits into Europe 

MnS,Pm inv «i°n con- 
Y °! fivo thousa,uI men (chiefly Berbers) who 

v- 1 — 

’ d€d m 710 0,1 tl,e P*^ipitous lock since 
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dominated by the British llag. and which, in 
consequence of tin- expedition now being described, 
acquired the iiiuur of IbU-Ul-Tarik (the Mountain 
of Tank), or. :us we say. Gil* altar. Thence the in¬ 
vader nmrclicil to the town of Xeres. on thr river 
Guadalrte, where, in 711. hr was opposed by 
Roderick, the reigning King of the Goths. The 
ensuing battle leMilted in the defeat of the 
Christians, who for three days fl«d in disorderly 
rout. Roderick wa< drowned in the rumiil of the 
lta'tis, afterwards and >till known by its beautiful 
Arabic name of t:nadah|uivir — «.e., the great 
river ; and his diadem. rul--*. and steed wen* found 
oil the bank. Tarik thru proceeded to Toledo! the 
seat of the royal government, which surrendered on 
a promise of obtaining favourable terms, and where 
the conquerors found incalculable riches in the 
form of works of art. fashioned in gold, and thickly 
set with jewels. Castile and Ix-on were next 
subdued, and the victor punmed his fiery and 
brilliant course until, having traversed seven 
hundred miles without any effective resistance, he 
found himself on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
The extraordinary rapidity of his success was in 
jxirt attributable to treachery. There had recently 
been a change of dynasty among the Gotlw of 
Spain, and the adherents of the fallen house np- 
j»ear to Imvc aided the Modem in his invasion. 
The Jews, moreover, who were numerous in 
the peninsula, had l*en exasperated by syste¬ 
matic oppression; and it is probable that the 
Romanised inhabitants had never accepted with 
cordiality the baiWian rule of Gothic kings, 
and were therefore not concerned in perpetuating 
it. At any rate, the whole land quickly submitted 
to the arms of Tarik, whose success whs so marked 
and decisive as to excite the jealousy of Musa 

Tin* latter conduct.-d an army into Spain in 712, 
hut met with unexpected difficulties. The Goths 
had now recovered their spirits, and they 
defended the walls of Seville and Merida with 
desperate courage. Nevertheless, Musa overbore 
all opposition, and the greater part of S|*in 
became Saracenic in its religion, its language, 
and its manners. As regards this country, the 
conquering people are called Moons because the 
Saracens who entered Spain were largely mingled 
with the Africans of Mauritania and Nunmiia— 
nations of mixed Semitic and Haxuitc descent and 
therefore homogeneous with the Arabians them¬ 
selves. Tarik was imprisoned by Musa for ex¬ 
celling his orders, and the latter formed a gigantic 
scheme for conquering France, Germany, and 
Hungary, and thus approaching Constantinople 
from the north-west. But he himself fell under 


the displeasure of the Caliph, and was imprisoned in 
•Syria. His relations in Africa were executed, and 
hL son AUlulazis, who governed Spain, where he 
■named the Christian widow of the late king, and 
showed an unusual regard for popular freedom, was 
murdered by his own lieutenants. 

The tri HIU pits of the Siuncens had been numerous 
and wonderful ; but they seemed incomplete, and 
comparatively worthless, while the capital of 
Christendom remained uuconquered. The acquisi¬ 
tion of Constantinople had always been the 
supivme object of the new Power, since only 
thus could it be recognized as the true head and 
dictator of the civilized world. For a time, such a 
result seemed not improbable. NN hen, in 028, 
lb radius received, with a half-contemptuous 
civility, the swarthy envoy of Mohammed, ho 
could have had no conception that, in forty years 
from that date, tie- followeis of the Prophet—au 
innumerable host of devoted warriors, animated by 
the consciousness of rapid, sustained, and almost 
unbroken success—would np|*or before the walls 
of Constantinople itself, and cause n feeling of 
alarm for the safety of the Eastern capital. Even 
when, toward* the latter end of his reign, lie saw 
the Saracen* making steady progress in Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, he proUbly supposed that tho 
torrent of barbarism from tho Arabian desert 
would speedly exhaust itself, and withdraw 
towards its source. But, if so. he knew not* 
and was incapable of apprehending, the extra- 
ordinary impetus with which the soldiers of 
Islam were borne along their appointed path. 
Tlw Saracens were moved alike, by religious zeal 
and by desire of empire; and the prospect of 
conquering the chief Christian Power—the inheri¬ 
tor of the Roman name, and of the Roman organi¬ 
zation and traditions—was a temptation too great 
to be resisted. Two attacks were made on Con¬ 
stant inojde by the subjects of the Caliphs; bo i 
unsuccessful, but both showing the ol»itinacy ana 
determination of the assailants. 

The first attack commenced in the year » 
during the reign of Moawiyah at Damascus, ana 
of Constantine IV. at Constantinople. The 8ara- 
cons had b> this time added a navy to thei 
forces and the Moslem ships sailed without oppo¬ 
sition into the Hellespont, passed onwards 
equal facility, and anchored near the I* 100 * 
Hel-domon, distant not more than seven m 
from the Imperial metropolis. But the , 
walls of Constantinople proved impregnate, • 
although the Emperor himself * h ® w . ed . 
spirit, the soldiers were equal to 1 u ‘" d k 
Year after year, the Saracens renewed the atm 
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during the summer months, retreating, on tin* 
approach of winter, to the island or peninsula 
of Cyzicus, in the Propontis, where they stored 
the plunder collected from both shores of that 
inland sen. At length, in G73, they alondoncd 
an enterprise which was evidently hopeless; but 
the idea of humbling the Byzantine Empire still 
lingered in the minds of the Caliplis. Another 
expedition was begun in 716, during the brief 
reign of Theodosius III., when the Caliph Sulei¬ 
man despatched his brother Moslenuih to Asia 
Minor with a large force, consisting of Arabians 
and Persians. But the Christians were well com¬ 
manded, and their general, L*>o the Isaurian, 
contrived, by adroit negotiations with the enemy 
(in the course of which he visited the Sarao-n 
camp before Auioriuin with an escort of only 
live lumdred horse), to gain time for operations 
which resulted in the raising of the siege. 

Constantinople was oiico more threatened in the 
following year (717), when Leo had succeeded to 
the throne as the reward of his brilliant nervier*, 
and when a hostile Heel, numl>ering eighteen 
hundred ships, npprouched the mouth of the 1W 
phorus, with the intention of combining n naval 
with a land attack. The Mohammedan Caliph 
was by far the most powerful monarch then 
reigning. From Spain to the borders of Indio, 
millions of devoted or acquiescent subjects obeyed 
bis rule ; hundreds of thousands of fierce warriors 
burned with an insatiable desire to spread the 
faith of Islam by the argument of the swonl. 
Repeated success had jiersuaded the Saracens 
of their own invincibility, and the expedition now 
wnt out was the most formidable ever directed 
against the Christian Empire. Including tho 
*uilom of the fleet, and the reinforcements after- 
wards despatched, the whole army may ,.erhaps 
havo amounted, ns some historians allege, to 
180,000 men ; and the equipment of the invaileni 
’•quailed their numerical strength. On the other 
hand, the f.-ebleness of the Creeks was extreme. 
Their European dominions were devastated by 
Bulgarians and Sclavonians, and the instil .online- 
tion of their armies, when in the field, was so 
great that rebellions were frequent, even in the 
presence of the Moslem foe. 

Having arrived before Constantinople, Moslenml, 
invested the Imperial city both by sea and land 

. . c ® t was <hvi ‘ ,p <l «nto two squadrons, one 
ot winch was stationed on the Asiatic side of 
he Straits, while the other took up a station on 
; 0 Euro P«n‘ shore near Galata. It was not 
°ng ere a naval engagement was fought in the 
V Cl —'• As the Saracenic fleet wL 


executing some maiiauvre* witliin the Bosphorus, 
a cluing* - ill the wind, mid the consequent agitation 
of the wateix, threw the heavy ships and traiiH|>orl.s 
into confusion. I. 1-0 afc once ordered the removal 
of the chain which guurdi*d the entrance to the 
hurUmr, and sent forth a number of fire-ships, 
which d**stroy*-d several of the assailant's vessels. 
Other, were driven on shore under the walls of 
Constantinople, and the o|ienttions of the Moslem 
admir.il ex|ierienetd a serious eheck. Irritated, 
however, rather than discouraged by defeat, the 
naval commander |»laced in each of his I test ships 
a hundred picked warriors in complete armour, 
and attempted to enter the city by assault, but 
was repulsed with disastrous effect. The European 
squadron then withdrew, and the la-siegers en¬ 
camp'd ls*fore Constantinople on the 10th of 
August. It was evident to the San,ceiis that 
they had undertaken a harder task tlinn they 
aut«ci|>ated, and flu* Caliph Suleiman resolved to 
proceed in |a>roon to the smt of war with heavy 
reinforcements. Ere ho eould accomplish this 
design, he rxpin-d in his camp at Clmlcis, in 
Syria, owing, it is said, fo mortification at tie* 
reverses sustained by Mmlemnli. 

'Hie ensuing winter was one of unusual severity, 
and large iiumbcix of the Sammis, together with 
nearly the whole of their horses and camels, died 
from tlie unaccustomed cold, as well as from 
scarcity of food. In the spring of 7IS, Moslemali 
nssuved fresh xuppli.** from the African const, 
together with an addition to his fleet; but tlm 
stab- of tho army was so weak that sonic Christian 
sailors on Imanl the new transports were encouraged 
to e»ca|>o. Entering Constantinople during the 
night, they informed I^-o of the exact |KMture of 
affairs, and a furious attack on the beleaguering 
fleet was made shortly nfterwaitls. The naval 
fom* of Uio Saracens was completely shattered ; the 
blockade was n.is.d; and the siege was now left 
entirely to the army, whose ranks were daily 
growing tlunncr with disease, famine, and the 
'allies of the Byzantine*. At length, on the 13th 
of August, tho miserable remnant of the land foites 
embarked on what was left of the fleet, and, being “ 
conveyed to Asia Minor, inarched back to Damascus. 

It IS admitted by Mohammedan writers that, of 

* , n,cn who the expedition, 

only 30,000 returned. The fleet was oven more 
unfortunate. Tl,e ships which escaped the assaults 

tl hy n S,onu Passing 

^ ,hP “‘r’™- destroyed or capture,I 
with the exception of only five. T | lis , ' 

1- Moslems wfelS 
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II preceded tin* defeat «>f Al-lulnilmi-iii near Poitiers 
by fourteen year*. anil. strange to sty. ii was 
inflicted on I In* MolianniH’ilaiis l»y a sovereign 
whose antagoiii-in to image-worship gave him a 
certain affinity with tin* followers of the Prophet. 
Rut l.ii> th*‘ lviiirian. though justly offended with 
tin* idolatry which lie found rampant at Constant i- 
nople. and which lnl to such ridiculous assertion* 
as (hat hul'am distilled fr.>m tile hand of an image 


the celebrated Greek lire they had an agent of 
fearfully destructive |K»weis, the secret of which 
w un known only to themselves. This inllammablo 
composition i* supposed to have been formed of 
nitiv. sulphur, and naphtha—profobly of the last- 
luuunl in the largest proportion. When ignited, 
the coiii}>onnd produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, ami the tlanu* was capable of burning 
under water from which, indeed, it seemed to 
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of the* Virgin, was as strong a Trinitarian as any of 
the orthodox party, and persecuted with severity 
all who inclined to Monotheism. Still, the l.-ono- 
clastic Emperor was never forgiven by the 
ecclesiastics, and has enjoyed little credit for a 
victory over the Moslem, not less important than 
that of Charles Martel. 

The discomfiture of the Saracens at Constanti¬ 
nople was mainly due to the skill and resolution 
with which the walls wen* defended; for the 
soldiers of the Eastern Empire, though of very in¬ 
different quality in the open field, |**ssessed me¬ 
chanical and scientific resources which nnden-d 
them formidable behind ram|nrt*. Their engines 
were equal to those of any previous time, and in 


acquire additional intensity. Sand and vinegar 
were almost the only things which could extingutt> 
the devouring fire thus kindled—the former f 
depriving it of air. the latter by some chemical 
action on its elements. When used in defending a 
fortress, the composition was either poured ou o 
boilers on the heads of the assailants below the 
walls or projected from foliate i» red-hot S' 0 ™ 3 
of iron, or carri.il through the ail* by arrows, t e 
shafts of which were wound about with flax «n 
tow. previously steeped in the inflammable liq»«i. 
As against a naval force, it was generally sent ou 
in fire-ships, but was sometimes blown through loi>o 
tul.es of copiK-r. roared on the plows of galleys an 
so fashioned as to resemble fantastic monsters. 
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loathing tort It Ilium* and smoko. Tlio in volition 
of this terrible explosive which may In* descriU-d 
ns the gunpowder of tlio early Middle Ages, while 
tin* tubes employo*I in its dis|**rsion won* the proto¬ 
types of cannon has Invn uttrihut.-d to a (Jro-k of ’ 
Heliopolis, named t'ullinicus. who deserted from 
the Caliphs, uml placed his scientific knowledge at 
the «ILs|m>.v»I of the Knstorn Kiii|H-i«>rs ; hut there 
are grounds for lielioving that the discovery cuim* 
originally fn>ui India. Intimately. the secret was 
known to the Western nations, and even to the 
Saracens; and Creek fire was hugely used in 
warfare, until .supcra**d«-d by gunpowder. 

The repulse of the Saracens from Constant inople. 
and their defeat in Aquitaine by Charles Martel, 
were the first events which taught these haughty 
warriors that then* was a limit to their |«»wit. 
By their internal dissension*, they hud alre-ady 
leunietl that all irresponsible «l.-s|»otisiii hus dungow 
of its own, which sometiim** tluvateii tin* very ex¬ 
istence of a State. From the reign of Omar to the 
accession of Moawiyah, the Saracenic dominion 
hud been turn by bloody feuds, uml dUgrao*d by 
treacherous assassination* The dynasty of the Om¬ 
ni iados, commencing with Moawiynli. Iwtnl eighty- 
nine year*: hut it was never pn|mlar. except 
With the Syrians amongst whom it hail arisen. 
The house of Ommiyali hud Ins-ii amongst the 
latest and least willing of the .M»hauim<-duu con¬ 
verts, and the elevation of Mnawiyuli to the throne 
was the result of faction. reMlion. and civil war. 
All these circumstances were Imnic in mind by tie- 
faithful, and an opportunity was anxiously desired 
for casting oil' the yoke of the Ommiade*. The 
descendants of Abliax, one of the line of llnsliem. j 
and the uncle of Mohannm-d, wen* regarded us the J 
fittest persons to maintain the power, and carry on j 
the traditions, of the Prophet to w hom they wen- 
related ; and at length, in 746. Abu Modem, an 
officer of considerable infim-nec. ojh-iiIv d.-dured 
himself the sup|K>rter of a new dynasty—that of 
the Abhiu*sides. He appi-ured in arms, ami ex- 
|H-lled the governor of Khoramau from the city of 

Meru. The Mohan.dan world was now agitated 

by the strife of parties ; for the Fatimites. who 
were also of the race of Hashcin. asserted their 
own claim to the Apostolic tlmme. In this con¬ 
tention, the Ommiade* were distinguished by 
a whit** colour, tin- Abbassides by black, and the 
Futimilcs by green. Many batth-s wen* fought in 
the immense n-gion between the Euphrates and 
the Indus; but the Ominiades gradually l««t , 
ground, and, in 750, Mervou, tlie last Caliph of tin- 
race. was defeat'd on the ZaU Flying to Egypt, he 
was there slain, and his adherents in that country 


were stain afterwards vanquished. The Abbas- 
sid.-s now succced.d to |>ower, in the person of 
AMallali, suruamed Al Sull'uli, or the Sanguinury. 

Tlie change in the Saracenic dynasty produced 
one very important result it broke up the Am- 
bian Empire into distinet parts and thus created a 
(silitical schism in whut hud previously Ihjcii a coni- 
|«uct and mighty kingdom. The Ommiitdcs were 
proscrilasl by their conqueror, and treated with 
remoi'seless severity ; but one «»f the race, a youth 
named Alidnlndimaii. escaped from Syriu to tin- 
north of Africa, and was invited by the Saracens 
of S|miu to accept the |iositioii of their Caliph. 
The Arabians of the West were for the most pari 
adherents of the fallen dynasty ; and, rather than 
submit to tin- im*w rule, they determined on creat¬ 
ing a separate iloiuinion of their own. Abdalrah- 
man luu.I.-d on the coast of AmUlusia iu 755, and, 
although opjMM-d by the faction of the Abbassides, 
was enabled to establish the throne of Cordova, 
which for nearly three hundred yours occupied s 
splendid position in the iiiimds of the Saracenic 
race. Further divisions of the Empire follotv.d 
lit a Inter date, and Christendom wus saved from 
subjection as much by the dissensions of its enemy 
as by its ow n valour and self-devotion. Nowhere 
was the Moslem |*>wer seen in greater magnificence, 
gnu-efulm xs.uud lils-rality, than in Spain ; hut tin- 
head of Mum was still in tlio East, and it *■* 
then- that the original principles of Mohiitninedun- 
ism wen* iirewrvid in their greatest intensity- 
Nevertheless, the scut of government, which pa**d 
away from Arabia when Moawiyah made Damascus 
his capital, never returned to the native land of 
the Prophet. The Arabian blood was spread far 
and wide over all the possession* of the Caliphs 
and mingled with that of subject races who if- 
reived the faith; but the Arabian* of the |*ttuin*uU 
s|M*cdily sunk into the condition of provincials, who 
retained all tin Imrbaric peculiarities which had 
distinguished them from the earliest times. 

Arabia is iiideed, a country too remote, too 
sterile, and too wild, to la* tin* centre of a g™* 1 
Empire*. When the followers of the Prophet, 
inspired by their early successes, determined on 
founding a dominion which should rival, 
|N-rhaps surpass, those of Bonn* and Persia, ^ *®" 
necessary to select a capital in some more civih*** 
region than the waste and melancholy desert win 
had prompted the visions of Mohammed. 
n-L-l Moawivah hail achieved his success in Syn»* 
it was iu Syria, therefore, that he determined on 
.•reding his throne: and the spacious city 
Damascus—a city of ancient renown, of J 
in. mori.-s, and of great external beauty, situated 
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an enchanting and seductive land—became the 
metropolis of Islam. When, however, the Abbas- 
sides succeeded to power, they repudiate*! Damascus 
as tho Mohammedan capital, because of its associa¬ 
tion with the vanquished dynasty. Alnumsor, the 
brother of AlMlallah, and his successor on the 
throne, resolved on creating a perfectly new town 
for the seat of Imperial |iowrr. Hence arose the 
famous Baghdad, which was commenced, al*out 
763, on the western hank of the Tigris. The 
locality was fifteen mih-s :iIk>vc the ruins of 
Ctesiphou, and the materials were derived from 
the remains of that city and of Selcitceiu. Baghdad 
was afterwards much enlarged by the Caliph 
Hiiroun-al-Rascliid, who is said to have lieen the 
first to build any jiortioii of the capital on the 
castei-n side of the river. It is at any rate with 
this sovereign that tho place is chiefly associated, 
and the enchanting fictions of “ The Thousand and 
One Nights” have surrounded the very name of 
Baghdad with a magic splendour which its pre¬ 
sent condition is inca,ttblt of destroying. Even 
now, however, the City of the Caliphs, though 
poverty-stricken, wretched, and dirty, has features 
of picturesqueness which successive travellers have 
admired and commemorated. Standing in the 
midst of a forest of date trees. its particoloured 
domes, minarets, and towen. seem to promise from 
a distance a degree of magnificence which is found 
wanting when the town itself is entered. The 
streets are narrow, winding, and unhealthy; 
melancholy storks build their nests on the summits 
of ancient towers; and the depressing aspect of 
departed greatness overshadows the whole spot. 
But, in the courtyards of the richer houses 
fountains and palm-trees still maintain the aasocia- 
tions of a happier time. Colour and gilding are 
introduced with Oriental profusion into many of 
the rooms. Vaulted roofs and arabesque earrings 
witness to the grandeur of an Imperial 
metropolis; and in some of these retreats a western 
traveller might fancy that the Caliphs were yet 
reigmng , n the land, were it not for the ever¬ 
present gloom and languor of extinguished power. 

By the time of Almansor, and still more under 
he reign of Haroun. the Arabians had acquired 
•rom the Persians a taste for gorgeous display 
winch at first was foreign to their nature. The 
splendours of the marble palace of Chosroe* at 
Mada.ii, or Ctesiphon. which the soldiers of Omar 
aft * r the Hi ? ht Of Yezdegerd. the last of 
Whirl r ni . de , S ’ madc an ,m P re * sion on their minds 

meat \f°s ‘ h ° SU, *"« u * nt develop 

volnm Sa ? Cen,c art and architecture. In that 
°' Upl ' ,0US they found a dazzling ^ 
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fusion of gold, xilver, and precious stAiies ; money 
uncountable; sjiirsn and odoriferous gums from ili<- 
|**rfunu-d fon-sts of the East ; a throne of mar¬ 
vellous grandeur; tin-crown of f'linsroex, su»|H-mh-d 
by a golden ebain, to bear the immense weight of 
its gems; and a silken i:ir|M-t, covered with dia¬ 
monds, em.-r.dds, sapphires, and other gems, mi as 
to represent a garden. The child rell of I lie deM-r< 
saw those glories, and reprodm-ed them in the 
j*-welhs| halls of Baghdad, and the glittering visions 
of the Alhambra. 

Almansor was succeeded in ~7. r i by Allmihdi, of 
whom it is related that lie expended •ICU.lMMl 
crown* of gold in a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
chief glory of his reign, however, was due to hi* 
illustrious sou Haroun. who. while Mill a youth, 
comuiaiuh-d ul , ox|*iliti<«i sent by his father 
agninst the Crock Empress, Irene. Living waste 
the Asiatic provinces of the Empire us he advanced, 
tin- young prince |M-netinted „ H f, ir as Ni<-omedia. 
on the Propontis, or Seu of Marmora. ConMunti 
nople itself was in alarm as to the |iohsil.|e con* 
sequences of this enterprise, and Irene was glad to 
obtain peace by an minimi (•ayrneiil of TO.Otm 
dinars in gold. Matter* had greatly . hanged N inee 

the time When Moawiyah. cniUrnn*.d by his con¬ 
test with Ali, consented to buy off the enmity of 
the Emperor ConMaiis II. by a’ large sum of ready 
money and a yearly tribute. Almal.di died i M 
and. after the short reign of l.is eldest son A Hindi, 
who expired in the following year, Haroui.-ab 
Uasclnd (otherwise, Aaron tin- Sage, or the .lust) 
succeeded to the Arabian sceptre, which lie wielded 
for twenty-three year*. When t|,„ H called to 
supreme j-ower. he was only twenty-four; but hi* 
intellect was fully equal to the strain of the 

mightiest sovereignty then existing. ... 

Caliph was soon troubled by the laid faith of 
Irene, who. considering herself strong enough to 
disregard tin- engagement of „ few yeara before. 
retusc.1 to pay U.e annual tribute. The Eastern 
bmp,re wan again invaded, and it is said t| m t the 
dominions of the Byzantine moimrehs were eight 
times entered by the troo|« of the Caliph. The 

of these ex,-editions was that which took 
place during the reign of Nicephoros I., wll0 

U 7" < - f " Th,- net. Emperor 
refused to pay tnbutc. and despatobed „ present „f 

“1 B “ sl,d, “ 1 ' <"S>->b.r with a I,-it,.,- of 
defiance. The reply of Haroun is said to have Uen 

Z, th.. w„„|« Ulc f 

most mere, ul Cod! Haroun.al-Rasd.id Com' 
nnutder of the Faithful, Nicephorus, .be Ho,Z 

dog. I have read thy letter. O thou son of an un 
believing mother ! Thou shnlt not hear, bu^t 
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U-holil. my reply.” The ensuing campaigns *«iv 
most disastrous to tin* Byzantines. Asia Minor 
ami Greece were invaded, and ravaged by tin- and 
sword. Troops were iliju'inlutknl on tin* island of 
Cyprus, which suffered all the severities of war. 
Ilemelea, on the Black Sea, was totally destroyed, 
ami Nicephoros in jn-rson was defeated by llaronn. 
After severul renewals, the war was terminated by 
a treaty, in which Nicephoros agreed to j»ay a still 
larger tribute, and not to rebuild lleraclca or the 
other ruined cities. It is perhaps surprising that 
llaroiin, encouraged by these great successes, did 
not make an attempt on Constantinople itself: but 
the des|»oruto experience** of Mosleinah had doubt¬ 
less acted as a lesson which no prudent sovereign 
would venture to disregard. 

During the twenty-three years of his reign, 
Humunal Raschid encountered several inroads 
into his kingdom by surrounding tribes, and in 
792 was threatened by a descendant »f Ali. who 
declared himself Caliph, and foe ml numerous 
sup|K>rtors. The suppression of this movement 
was u matter of some difficulty, and llaroun is 
accused of behaving treacherously to the pretender 
when, by the skilful negotiations of bis general, he 
Imd got him in his power. But the chief military 
events of the reign were those repeated expedi¬ 
tions against the Byzantine Empire which pro¬ 
ceeded from the mutual jealousy of the two 
Powers. During the war with Nicephoros, a series 
of miserable events developed the worst passions 
of H a roil i l The Barmecides were a distinguished 
family in the province of Khora&san, the chief 
members of which had, in former times, held the 
hereditary office of priest in the tire-temple of 
Balkh. Its leader* had championed the cause 
of the Abbassides when the supremacy of the 
Ommiades was first menaced. Khaled-ben Barmck 
had been the prime minister of Abdallah, the first 
Ahhasside sovereign, and his influence was main¬ 
tained during the reigns of Almansor and AlmahdL 
It was to him that the education of Haroun-al- 
Raschid was entrusted by his father, and Yahya. 
the son of Khaled, became Vizier to llaroun on his 
accession to the Caliphate. The successes of the new 
reign are said to have been largely due to the mili- 
taiy and civil abilities of this minister, and hence 
his popularity was unbounded. A1 Fadl, the eldest 
son of Yahya. was a brilliant general. Jaafar 
(the Giafar of the •* Arabian Nights") succeeded to 
the pofttof Vizier, and distinguished himself by ex¬ 
traordinary vigilance and penetration. Ultimately, 
however, the Caliph conceived a violent dislike to 
the whole family, whose popularity may have 
provoked his jealous fears. Jaafar was executed 


in 803: his father, then a very old man, was 
thrown into prison, ami died there, either from 
actual violence or from neglect; his descendants, 
with om* exception, were slain ; the property of the 
whole nice was confiscated : and the Caliph issued a 
diene, forbidding, on |«ain of death, all mention of 
the names of any among the Barmecides. This 
edict was disobeyed by all old man whom Jaafar 
had generously helped; and it is to the credit of 
llaroun that, on learning the fact, he not only 
}<urdoiii*d the offender, but made him a magnificent 
present 

The actions of the Caliph seem always to have 
proceeded rather from impulse than from principle. 
His fame is deeply stained by many crimes ; yet 
he was sometimes just, and often generous. His 
religious devotion must have satisfied tho most 
exacting, and he was munificent in the practice of 


almsgiving. Like Philip of Macedon, and some 
other despots, he could even War reproof where it 
was manifestly just. A woman once complained 
to him that ids soldiers hod pillaged her house. 
•• Host thou not road in the Koran," asked llaroun, 
•• that where princes pass with their armies, tlw*y 
make places desolate I" “ Yes,” answered the woman; 
•• but I have also read in the same book that tie 
house* of those princes shall lie rendered desolate 
for their injustice." llaroun immediately ordered 
full restitution to lie made. But acts of this 
casual nature do hut little* to atone for systematic 
oppression ami unrestrained cruelty. It is “> (l 
that the last command of Haroun-al-Raschid 
that the brother of a rebel satrap, against whom he 
wax marching, should l>c cut in pieces before h* 
face. The gr.*atest of the Arabian Caliph* died in 
October, 808, at Tous, in Khorassan, at the early 
nge of forty-seven. He had for some time sufleml 
from great dejection of spirits, arising from an ap¬ 
prehension of speedy death ; but it is prol-able tw* 
the re|»eated disturbances in his kingdom, "Inc » >* 
was perpetually employer! in suppressing, had much 
to do with his melancholy. 

Whatever the faults of this prince, his reign ‘ 
always been regarded, and not without justice,« 
the golden age of Saracenic power. The Emp 
was prosperous, and literature, art, nnd *>«£• 
found a liberal patron in Haroun al-Raschu , 
never built a mosque without attaching to » 
school. It was chiefly owing to hiro-thougj “ 
in some degree to Almansor. the second Calq l 
the Abbassides—that the rugged barbansmidfU- 
Saracens was supe.*eded by a brilliant cv. ^ru 
The learning and the arts of Greece ^ anI » 
found acceptance with the followers of 
a splendid style of arcl.itecturo arose ".thin 
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wide dominions of the Caliphs. Baghdad became 
a centre for all the philosophers and authors of 
the East Medicine, astronomy, geometry, and 
algebra, were cultivated with remarkable success. 
The poetry of Asia took some new and beautiful 
forms, and Haroun himself was the author of 
verses mid other literary productions. The )>o!ice 
of the Empire under this reign was remarkably 
efficient; and, that he might maintain a close watch 
over the administration of affairs, the Caliph, ac¬ 
companied by his Vizier, would often travel in 
disguise about the streets of Baghdad, and in 
various parts of his realm, inquiring into abuses, 
urn! redressing wrongs. The consequences were' 
800,1 *h® ‘i * 0 of many flourishing towns, and the 

creation of an immense commerce, which brought 
riches to the Saracenic State. Baghdad increased 
in grandeur under the fostering care of Haroun ; 
but his favourite residence was at Racca, on the 
Euphrates, 

The sway of Haroun-al-Rascl.id was contem- 
porancous with that of Charlemagne. These two 
great rulers of the East and West entertained a 
mutual respect, and the Arabian Caliph sent an 
embassy to the Frankish monarch, which was 
accompanied by splendid presents. One of these 
gifts was a clepsydra, or water-clock, of which a 
curious account is given by Kginlmid. The dial 

rrA° f ’ m °" which 

httlo balls fell on a brass drum when the time 
for striking the hours had arrived. At twelve 
“clock a dozen miniature hoiscmen issued forth, 
marched round the disc, and closed all the door* 
.Similar timepieces have been made in more recent 
• ays ; but ,t is remarkable that the Arabians of 
ho eighth or ninth century should have been able 
t“ execute so ingenious a work. Among the other 
P^i.s from Haroun we,, a magniHcent ten, 

Zu Tr 1, and , ( :' ml Ch * ric ^ must have 

of 1 S 8 y llWn ftM thc «*> 11,0 keys 

of the Sepulchre at Jorusalen.-a ~if t which 

•«'M*luHl permission to Europe™ pilgrims to visit 

unco of'M r 1 ' ^° n ' etl,ing ° f thc « r, y intoler¬ 
ance of Mohammedanism had by this time bem 

in r urai - " ith ^ v 

o i Z71 mc T "" d the 

* •>—. t£z Jtrz 

Whe u n Mo#le,ns ««•«> Christians were arrayed 

ii "—.TC 

pi • ’ , and Haromi could afford to admit 

v'ZZzr- * ,o t,ui " w 


The various portions of the Saracenic Einpiro 
w-eru but laxly held together, for the several pro- 
vinccs, like those of ancient Persia, were governed 
by satraiis, each of whom enjoyed within his own 
sphere a degree of (lower tlmt was almost regal. 
The authority of the sovereign Caliph was hardly 
manifested in any other wny than by the issue of 
money atomped with his title, and by the intro¬ 
duction of his name into the public prayem at 
the mosques. Tim extraordinary powers thus 
confided to delegates, many of whom wen- far 
n-moved from Baghdad, frequently induced in 
them a desire to assert their complete indepe,,- 
dcnce: hence the numerous insurrections which 
troubh-d the re,,ose of IfaiOUiL After the extrr- 
initiation of the Barmecides, the Caliph, no longer 
possessing the abilities of Joafar in the conduct 
of political affuira, found the difliculty of his 
|*»it,on immeasurably increased. Revolts became 
mote frequent, and the apoplectic uttuck which 
termmaUsl the Caliph’s life may have been due 
to the incessant anxiety which was now in*.. 
Jumble from his ,«sition. Even l»efore his death, 
the sejmmte dynasty of the Aglubiti* was found.sl 
at Kairwau ami Tunis. This was i„ tin- year 800. 
nnd the government so established lasted until 941 
Thus then- were three distinct Moha.umodm, 
C,l.pl , .U.- ,| „ l of Bagbdml, amt of Spain, .,,,1 

* . 01 *!!"* °" ,h " d ™ 11 ' " f Haroun, » Mill 
turtlu-r division appeared inevitable. Tin- two 
of the Ut. t alipli. A„,i„ con- 

tended for the Unone; but in 813 (he latter 
acquired complete predominance. 

The tvigi, of Mmnun lasted until 833, „„d is 

iterate “l Augustan period of Arabian 
bteni un- and scene. Tbe Calipl, wiu, a monarch 
Of intellectual^ tasti’s, and did much to encourage 

of thi ?"V' d inV ™ tio "- Tl "' S-mZ 
o th„ epoch undoubtedly kept alive the spirit 

of ancient genius and rescue]., though they appear 

» have originstml but little. Mucl, that we call 

Arabian ram,, from t|,e remoter Emit of t|„. 

Hindoos; mile!, also derived f ro ,„ „,o Gix-cks. 

iUle a ,“ T'T * ^ i»id 

°° leges, collected library, and encourage j„ m »: 
lotion into the phenomena of Natsrr^W 
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acquired so great a name as a physician that his 
authority was despotic for many centuries. Tho 
medical schools of Saracenic Spain were amongst 
the most celebrated in the world, and that of Salerno, 
in Southern Italy, derived its principles from the 
science of the Arabians. The practice of chemistry 
was largely indebted to the same race. It was 
they who invented the alembic, by which the pro¬ 


desert Wtween Palmyra and Racca. The gram¬ 
matical structure of their own language was now 
studied by the Arabians ; history and geography 
were cultivated; and the principles of the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy wen* applied to the exposition 
of Mohammedan doctrines, both of faith and law. 
It is interesting to note tluit the astronomical 
researches of Mamun were conducted in nearly 


»AOKt>Al>. 


the same region from which, so many ages before, 
the Chahheans had observed the courses of the 
stars. The unbroken plains and clear heavens of 
Western Asia again enabled an inquiring race to 
watch the cosmic movements by which our globe 
is surrounded. But, amongst primitive commu¬ 
nities. science itself has a tendency to become 
superstition; and the astronomy of tin- Saracens 
degenerated into the astrology of the Middle Ages. 

The practice of medicine flourished under the 
Arabians, and regained in their hands the dignity 
and imjiortance of an earlier time. In the eleventh 
Christian century, Avicenna, an Arab of Bokhara. 


cess Of distillation is effected ; it was they "|>® 
subjected the substances of Nature to analysis, dis¬ 
tinguished alkalis from acids, and derived usef® 
medicines from minerals which had previously 
regarded as poisonous and deadly. But Imre °S* 
the fancii*s of a wild imagination sloped in to pe - 
vert and falsify the true results of science. ' 
astrology was the corruption of astronomy, 
alchemy the degenerate and grotesque offspring 
the elietnic art What is known as the system ®* 
Arabic numerals was a more unmixed good , > 
appealn to have really originated with the Hindoo* 
and not to have been introduced into the Sara 
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Empire until about the year 900. If, however, 
the Arabians borrowed, they generally improved 
the leading principles which they derived from 
others; and it says much for the natural genius of 
the race, that a dominion established by the sword 
on a basis of religious enthusiasm, and intoxicated 


which has superseded that *»f t'reU*, lliongli the 
islanders themselves have never adopted it. Sicily 
j was assailed from Africa, as in the days of the Car¬ 
thaginians. In 827, a descent was mode on that 
I exquisite island of the Mediterranean, and the Sara- 
I cenic capital was fixed ut Palermo, the harl>our of 
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by almost unparalleled success, should for so many 
ages have been the friend of philosophy, of learn¬ 
ing, and of invention. 

Mamun died in 833. During his reign, in the 
year 829, the independent kingdom of Fez, in 
Northern Africa, wus founded by the Edrisites, and 
tho islands of Crete and Sicily were conquered by 
Molmmmcdan invadcre. The former was subdued 
m 823 by a body of Andalusian volunteers, who 
established on its shores the fortress and colony of 
Idiandak, whence the modem name of Candia, 


^hich furnished ample accommodation for the 
Moslem fleet Syracuse, however, prolonged hoi- 
resistance for many years, and it was not until 878 
that that famous city of the ancient world—one of 
tho most brilliant creations of Greek genius, enter- 
pnso, and courage-submitted to the arms and 
faith of Islam. ^ After the fall of Syracuse, the 
progress 0 f the Saracenic power in Sicily was rapid 

religion vaniahed 
from the sod; tho language of Greece wo. no 
longer heard; and the people accepted a faiU, which 
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must have la-en abhorrent to all their transmitted 
Iwlings ami immemorial 

Tin* system of piracy which Poni|>cy had suj»- 
pressed by a mighty dibit of naval and military 
I tower, whs now revived by the Saracens. From 
the shores of Sicily anil of Africa, squadrons of fust- 
sniling vessels issued forth, the crews of which 
pillaged the towns of Calabria and C'ani|>ania. The 
Tiber itself was entered in «»G, and some of the 
churches in the subm its of Rome, and on the Ostian 
Way, wen- roblted of their oflerings. A still niorv 
serious invasion followed in « S I9, during the Pon¬ 
tificate of Ia-o IV., a Roman himself, and one who 
inherited the resolute and unflinching spirit for¬ 
merly associated with the name. Previously to the 
Saracenic attack, lie had formed an alliance with 
the maritime States of tJactu, Naples, and Amalfi, 
which, although nominally vassals of the Creek 
Etnpin-. were really indc|«iident. Under the com- 


maud of Ca-sarius, son of the Neapolitan Duke—a 
young man who liail already given proof of his 
valour as a sea-captain—the galleys of those allied 
commonwealths sailed into the port of Ostia shortly 
after the arrival of the Mohammedans. 'Die latter 
wen- attacked with spirit, and a sudden tempest 
wrecked several of their vessels on the shore. Nu. 
merous prisoners were taken, and either executed, or 
employed on works of reparation. It was after this 
event that the suburb of the Vatican, originally 
formed by visitors from fon-igu lauds, was enclosed 
with wnlls and towers, and called the Leonine City, 
after the reigning Pope. The unity of the Saracens 
was now broken up; the terror of their name had 
diminished; it was seen that they were not in- 
vineible; and, although their power wus still great, 
it was no longer such as to menace Constantinople 
and Rome with subjection to the doctrines of the 
Arabian Prophet. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THU EASTERN '.MP1RK IS TOK XI.NTII CEXTrRY. 


Gradual rli.uitf* of the Konun into tl.c Greek Empire-Omm which brought about the Tnm»formation-Separation of the Ewl 
and WY.t -.Survival of the Ancient Greek Civilwation-Prevalence of the Greek Element in the Eastern Empire- 
Corre.i-.ii.ling Decline of the Human Spirit- Com|>arition and Adinini.tr.tion of the Empire in the Eighth, Ninth, ami 
Tenth <Vnturica—The Greek Church Wealth of the Hyiantinr Sovereign.-The Palace, of Con.UntuiopIc-Decline of 
Artiitic G«niua—Aninuauty between the ( bri.tian* and the Mohammedan. -Tlie Tolerant Spirit of the Utter embittered 
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between the Ka.tcm and the Wevtem Churthra on Quevtion. of Government and Faith—Wan during the Reign of Michael 
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Before flu- period at which we have now arrival, 
llu- Empire of the Eastern Omars luul almost 
l«»>t tin- Roman character with which it started, 
and had assimilated the .pialitii-s of u Greek 
sovereignty. Tin- Greek element, no doubt, was 
very different from that of ancient Hellas in 
its best days: ii wus Byzantine, monarchical ami 
ecclesiastical. Still, it was Greek rather than 
Roman, and as such was generally reganh-d by the 
nations, although llu- fiction of a Roman Empire 
was still maintained. The change took place so 
gradually that it is im|ios<ible to mention any 
precise date which marks tin- later development. 
Yet it is certain thai, even In-fore the accession of 
I lie I saurian dynasty, in 717, the Empire of the East 
bad acquired a Greek form and colour. Rome 


had sunk to the position of a provincial town, 
ruled by tbo Exarchs of Ravenna on behalf of 
the Byzantine Km|terora. The Pope was the most 
genuine exptession of Italian feeling, and the dis¬ 
tinction la-twcen Rome and Constantinople wflS 
emphasised by the opposition of Leo III. R,,< 1 
Constantine V. to thus.- religious ideas and prac¬ 
tices which were cherished by the West. The 
spread of the Saracenic |K>wer was another cause 
which gave a separate character to the younger 
dominion. The coaaopolitan nature of the 
Empire was destroyed when the conquests of the 
Arabs deprived it of Syria, of Egypt, and of 
Northern Africa. The population of the remaining 
provinces was chiefly Greek, and the Greek »*p ir,t 
liecanic predominant as a necessary consequence. 
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Nevertheless, the principles of government con* l 
tinued to be Roinnii, ami the official classes werr 
long animated by a sentiment which kept them 
apart from the mass of the |*oplc. Rut, as tin- 
ages wore on— iis the division la-tween East and 
West became wider with the increase of n-ligious 
differences—as the Pop-s assumed the functions of 
political leaders, championing the. cause of Italy 
and the adjacent nations against the claims of a 
Power which had ever a tinge of the Asiatic—the 
Byzantine Monarchy fell lack more and moti¬ 
on the Greek and quasi-Greek elements in its com- 
jrosition. The proclamation of Charlemagne as 
Ein|reror of the West, in the year 800, operated in 
the same direction; and tin- demy of tin- Latin 
language, while Greek still exist.-d ns a living 
tongue, was a powerful influence tending to the 
restoration of a *|>eeies of Hellenism. Except for 
the purposes of jurisprudence, and on a few formal 
occasions, Latin ceased to be the language of the 
Eastern Empire Is-fore the death of lleniclius, in 
fill : it hiul ceased to Is? s|s>keu in Italy sixty 
years before that. Tire Arabians n-ganlcdTils-rius 
II. (who ruled from 578 to 582) as the lirst of the 
Greek Ciesars; while tin- Italians conform! the 
distinction on Iris successor Maurice, who*- reign 
and life terminated in 002.• Perhaps, however, 
we ought rather to describe the Em)wror Leo III., 
the founder of the I saurian dynasty, os the 
earliest of the unquestionably Greek poteutAtev 
It i* remarkable how much of the ancient Giet-k 
civilisation survived in the eighth century, to 
which Leo belonged. The principd cities of the 
Greek race reasserted their municipal freedom after 
the Empire had become too weak to maintain the 
centralising methods of Justinian I. To secure 
themselves against the inroads of Isrbarian tribe*, 
tlu- people of these cities were of necessity per* 
nutted to bear «nns on their own account when 
the Imperial trooj« were no longer able to afford 
sufficient protection. Hence arose a feeling of 
independence, which in its turn fostered the habits 
of enterprise, developed industry, and ousted 
wealth. Several of the Greek islands, and some of 
the old commercial cities of the PelorronncMis. 
regained not a little of their former prosperitv 
■Many remains of the ancient world went thus 
rescued from the effects of war, anarchy, revolu- 
tion and political decay. -Most of the public 
buildings of the ancient Greeks," says a modem 
authority, “existed in all their splendour, and it 
would be a very incorrect picture indeed of a Greek 
c»ty of this period to suppose that it resembled in 

• Gibbon* Decline and Fall, chap. 51 


any way tin- filthy and ill-roiistrucled burgh* of 
tin- Middle Age*. The solid foililicnt io||* of 
ancient military aifliitn-tniv still defa-nded many 
cities against tin- assaults of the Selavoiiinns, |Ju|. 
garians. and Saracen*; tlu- splendid iiiioitliiu-iils of 
ancient art wen- preserved in all their brilliancy, 
though imhec-ded by the- passer by : the agones 
ueiv fns|m-nled, though by a levs iiniiierills and 
less busy |iopiilutioii ; the- ancient courts of jusliiv 
Wc-n- still ill us.-, and the temple* of Alliens had 
yet sustained no injury from time, and little from 
neglect, f Numerous statue* and puilitiugH of the 
clioisie age-s ivimciued for l la- acluiinitioii ol 
|*osterity, and works of some merit continued to 
l«- executed. The general Style of living was 
characterised by an artistic spirit, and, in the 
wealthy classes, wax not only inagnilieent, but 
graceful. (lioice wine* wen- still drunk out of 
vessels of exquisite sliu).-; clivsses of si||<. with 
gold embroidery, wen- worn : and the palace* „f 
the rich sliowc-d the icliueuieiitsof long-transmitted 
taste. 

Hie |scpulation of (Jaw, however, was nm.li 
reduced j|, numbers, mid the original Hellenic 
blood was largely mixed with Scluv«ni,.n, Rul- 

gariaii. Gothic, and other foreign vie.. The 

true Girekk still maintained theuiselvi-* in t|„. 
larger cities, in the islamls, and along the const*: 
I-Ut tin- jH-ople of till- interior, of the plains, and of 
the pun-ly agricultural districts, wen? aliens in 
race, and justly n-gunl-d as barbarians by the 
Greeks of Constantinople and the more civilised 
n-gion*. of the most nnmrknhle circum- 

sunce* of this very interesting „ f 

worlds history n transition period, ... 

fojxvs wen. straggling for the mastcry-i* that the 
inhabitants of the mountains of Laconia clung to 
.. species of Paganism until the latter part ./tin- 

T'\ a,nS,ia : , . Hut the Byzantine 

.rvc-ks Wen- bigoted adherents of tho Cistern 
nurdi, and their views in this ivs,a-ct gave a 

aft°r r ti° ^ ° f E, "l ,i,V - * ^i«.lly 

. , the accession of Leo the Ismirian. The 

, influence i„ ,|,c State asserted itself n.on- 
l, a,t,,0,,g,, tl,C called 

^ ^ the 

all of Constantinople 1453. the forms of 

1 n " d •i ur * s l ,ru ‘lcnco grew 

of nr* succee<,,,, « until, after the rise 
of the ComneiM in 1057, the successors of Co.T 
slant..,e apjM-ar as little else than \ sialic d J♦ 

^ ^ ,o 

traditions of a rpmoto pas t._ Tlli s 

t Fbl.,-. H»ta, o( Gr«te, VoU ~ ^ 
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was clearly pprceivt’l, and mon- or h*ss mistol, by 
tlu- Etnperoro Maurice. Her.iclius and fonstans 11.; 
ami the two latter even formal a project for re¬ 
luming the capital io some Litin city, as a muh 
of restorin'* the time Roman •loiuination. Rut the 
only |K«s>il»le city for the |Mirj»os.‘ was Rome 
itself, ami the course of events had romlerv*! such 
a change nnmlx ixiMe. With the accession of 
Leo 111., in 717. the dream entirely disappeared. 
Ia*o was a man of remarkable genius ami power, 
ami lie commenced. not merely a new dynasty. but 
a new political ami social order. lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by other nionarvlis of equal ability, under 
whose care the Byzantine Empire reeovend it' 
strength. pros|H»rilv. ami sclf-respvt. 

A change in the methods of administration ha<l 
leeii introduced bv Heraclius. ami was continued 
in tin- following reigns. The provinces were sul*- 
jecteil to military governments, which sup-neded 
the presidents, consular*, ami counts, who hail pre¬ 
viously exorcised jurisdiction. The iiuiiiUt of 
these districts (called was twenty-nine, of 

which twelve were in Euiojh-. and seventeen in 
Asia. Some accounts however, allow only sixteen 
in the latter case, giving a total of twenty-eight. 
A considerable diminution took place in subsequent 
agei of the Empire, when rising nation* eiion-ached 
on the dominions of the Ca-sar*. But, in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, the Greek 
monarch* ruled over a large and magnificent realm, 
embracing some of the finest lands in the world, 
and sonic of the richest cities. Within the limits 
of this Imperial sovereignty, tin- arts of peace, of 
industry, of utility, and of elegance, were still cul¬ 
tivated with a success which threw into still deeper 
shade the niggl'd barbarism of W ■•stem Europe. 
The Sclavonians and other tril»-s who settled in the 
Eastern Empire soon acquired its civilisation, and 
furnished hardy soldier* to its armies. Serrate 
military command* wen- created for the defence 
of losses by which the provinces could be 
readily entered; and these were traversed by 
great lines of communication. The division lietween 
the Greek and Latin Churches was not quite 
complete at the period to which wo are more 
particularly referring: but it was very nearly 
so. The Patriarch of Constantinople was the 
head of the Eastern clergy, and the Pope of Rome 
had no real jurisdiction. In this ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganisation. the ruling spirit was that of the Greeks, 
and the Greek nationality was kept alive mainly 
by the influence ami |>ow. r of Hellenic priests. The 
other nationalities of tin- Empire, however, some¬ 
times resented a domination which threatemd their 
religious freedom, and heresies arose among the 


less-favoured provincials. The population of the 
Empire consisted of Greeks, Romans, Armenians, 

I'.xunans, Lvcaonians, Phrygians, Syrians, Gallo- 
Grecians, Sclavonians, and a few others of less 
importance. Of the Tliraciaii*, who were at one 
time surprisingly numerous, and who, in the first 
Christian century, occupied an immense extent of 
territory, comparatively few remained. Their 
lauds were now peoph-d by Sclavonians, and the 
same altfumdiug race spread over the whole south- 
l-U't of Eui'OJK*. 

The restored pm.perily of the Greek Empire was 
sas-n in the riches of the Byzantine monarchy 
which wciv such as to move the astonishment of all 
Kuro|«oan nations. Benjamin of Tudela, n Spanish 
Jew. who visited Constantinople in the twelfth 
century, ami whose description would doubtless 
apply also to the earlier times of which we arc 
treating, relates that the tributes of the several 
nationalities wen- annually deposited in lofty 
towers, which were filled with precious stores of 
silk, purple, and gold. He wu assured (whatever 
we may think of the statement) that Constanti¬ 
nople paid each day to the Imperial Exchequer no 
fewer than twenty thousand pieces of gold, which 
wen- levied on the sho|«. tavern*, and markets, and 
on the merchants of Persia, Egypt. Italy, Spain, 
ami other countries, who frequented the capital by 
sea and land. Even allowing for exaggeration 
in this estimate, it is certain that many of the Em¬ 
perors accumulated enormous treasures in their 
strongholds and subterranean vault*, and that these 
were sometimes left untouched, even in times of 


rar, because the yearly revenue was sufficient, 
fet the Imperial style of living was superb and 
avish. In addition to the great historical palace, 
vhich through successive ages stood between the 
Hippodrome and the Cathedral of St. Sophia, with 
jardens sloping down to the Projiontis, the Em- 
»eror Theophilus. who reigned in the first half of 
he ninth century, erected a splendid building on 
he model of that which Haroun-al-Raschid made 
■or himself at Racca, on the Euphrates. Tim 
■difice was Oriental, rather than European, in 
profusion of marble, porphyry, punting, mosaics, 
•old. silver, and jewellery. The sculpture intro- 
|need into various parts had doubtless the pm^y 
on volitional character then universally accepts , 
but the general effect was magnificent. The puniy 
cf Greek taste must, however, have greatly deg _ 
nerab-d when the artificers of Constantinople could 
employ their skill in the production of golden tree, 
the branches of which sheltered a nU,nber , 
automaton birds, capable of uttering ****** 
notes, or could delight in the fabrication of gold 
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lions, which roared when properly set in motion. 
In such devices we see the prevalence of that 
fantastic spirit which is more usually associated 
with Asiatic courts. A childish extravagance jK-r- 
viulrd the iimiinera, as well as the adornments. of 
Byzantine royalty. The Eui|>crors. carrying to 
much greater lengths the evil example of 
Diocletian, exacted from courtiers and uiiiIkiksh- 
dors idike a species of servile homage which was 
an outrage on human nature. They rejoiced in 
dazzling the eyes of their worshippers by the 
utmost splendour of attire, and would even 
descend to paltry tricks, to enhance their repu¬ 
tation for mysterious and almost sujieniatunil 
1 lowers. 

During what may lie called the middle period 
of the Byzantine Monarchy, its greatest trials pro- 
ceedcd from this rivalry of the Saracenic Caliphs. 
We have seen that the rivalry began even in the 
time of Mohammed himself; it continued for 
several ages, and wax often uuirked hy the 
utmost bitterness and animosity on Imtli sides. 
This, perhaps, wax inevitable, considering the im. 
meiise divergency of religious principles which the 
two combatant* represented ; hut it is lamentaldc 
to timl the more liberal and tolerant practices of 
earlier days jassing into the fierce and relentless 
passions of a later epoch. At the first app.-amnce of 
• Mohammedanism,' the followers of the Arabian 
Prophet may have considered it discreet not to 
oflend unnecessarily the large and powerful com- 
■anilities of the Christians ; or they may sincerely 
Imve respected n creed which contained nnk-h that 
they themselrm revered, and even assertetL On the 
other hand, the Christians may have seen little 
•anise to dread a strange leligion issuing from the 
deserts of Arabia, and supports hy n mol. „f 
hungry and uncouth fanatics. At any rate, there 
“ CP,1ai " ‘h’give of mutual fo.Wra.me in the 
hrst antagonism. When Omar went in .--raon 
to receive the submission of Jerusalem, he wax 
treated in a friendly manner by the Patriarch of 
that city. Tlie Mohammedans did not insist on 
he Christians of the conquered provinces abjuring 
their faith, nor did they visit them with death, or 
any extreme |*nalty. * They simply required that 
they should pay a somewhat heavy tribute, and 
S|ve precedence to Molmmuiedanx. On these con- 
ditions, they were free to follow their own oWr- 
Vances: a nd such appears to have been the true 
spirit of Mohammedan law, as laid down fay the 
rrophot and his immediate followers. 

Iti„ rd.W o, AMalmelilc, .ho did i„ 

n ' he i T ni “ convert the great church at 
Damateua ,ulo a mosque, but that Im abstained on 


finding that, hy the terms of ilu-ir eapituhiiion in 
•134, the Christians were entitled Jo keep |H.sseNsiou 
of it. In the next reign, that of the Caliph Wulid, 
tlie feeling of tlie Arabians hud entirely ehunged. 
Wulid and Justinian II. w«iv frequently at war, 
and the former, reversing the noble preeedenl of 
Alslalmelik, exjH-lled tin Christimis from the 
church of Damascus, nod applied the building to 
the purpose's of his own religion. Mnuwiyuh .in¬ 
built the church of Kdessa ; hilt when the contest 
Imtwevn tlie two religions L-camc nivenonied hy 
long continuance, inch up|s-ar.-d desirous of aiini- 
hi luting the other, that it might exist alone. The 
pun-ly trivial and iiiM,h-qiiut«- grounds on which 
the (jreeic Kni|H-rors would som.-limra quarrel with 
fla ir .Saracenic conU mj-.nirH s, is wen in the con¬ 
duct of Juxtiniaii II., who lefused i<» receive the 
tribute of Alslalmelik Im-ciium- the coins of that 
sovereign bon- the legend, “II.nI is the Lord;" 
though it must I-- added that lie had n-ceived some 
more definite otfetioo fnnu the supemcription of 
AlsUlmelik s letter*. which isiiitained an exhorla- 
tiou to Micro in Mohainniisl. Tim infamous 
tyrant of ConstantiiHiple, wIhim- divided reign whs 
little else than n succession of lillUWIU-IVX, mill who 
hud blasphemously nssodatisl the name of ihe 

Divine Being with his moat delils-rate ... 

chose to MS- in the inscription on the Caliph* gold 
piece* a enrett attack on the doctrine of tin- Ti inily, 
and accordingly advanced in p-^n against the 

Saraccm. A battle enxiHsI near .. 

j ‘ . ”**** of Cilicia, «*'«d Justinian sustained a 

l^rnble def.-at, owing to the desertion of .. 

I ‘^,-v The rage of the Elll.iemr was 

- extreme that lie onlensl tlie other .SeluvniiimiK. 
whose fidelity had ivumi.ied unshaken, to I-- slain, 
ami the w. Vw ami children „f the dra.-rt. ra were 
at »he sumo time put to the xwonl. Alslalmelik 

n pl.nl hy treating the Christians with a severity 

winch aeen* to have lss-„ foreign t„ his nature; 
•"•«! from that time forward the relations of the 
antagonist* as*um.x| n darker hue. lint In-tw,*-.. 
•he two op,aments, the intensity of whose 0 . 1 - 
virtio.is ,s niiitle.| of no compromise. was a floating 
papulation of time-servera. who weiv either 
Christian or Mohammedan, according as their i„. 
*vr«ts ap|iearcl to lie. The Annenians. who oc- 

Sl: I" * CU,t Greeks 

nurt the .Saracens, ,-e,H-nt.sl|y changed side* and 
coul.1 Imrdlv Im r^nbsl ri Zr 
genuine adherents of the cre.*| it professed 

It is a curious fact that Xicenl.oru* I „1.. i 
«ho Empress Irene i„ .J,™ L i 
•nan of Arabian blood, on, of who ' '* 

Christian monaivh of tihossa,, in £?£? « 
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Ilenu-lius, declared liis conversion to the Moliam- 
medan faith, hut after a time—from a 
iiu-iv f.vling of |»ii|iif resumed hi" former religion, 
and took i«fil-.- at Constantinople. Nicephoros 
was lint-allv descend.-d from this |-*rsoii, and hi> 


over tin- Church. Nevertheless, lie appears to have 
U-eii t.del ant of individual freedom in the matter 
of religion. and it is possible that his memory has 
been traduced. Iieyond his actual demerits, by the 
resentment of the ecclesiastical party lie op|K>sed. 



till |i\/ANlINf IMI-I.KO*' 
Ik, HW*< »/ Sr. Crr*-r, ? 


fl< Imperial L\l>r»ty. 


—-.. 

II- was rapacious and hypocritical. altfa.ii-h not ( * . of 1K - IC ,.. In 803 (the year fo • 

•.Tr'...“T'rr itrrz.«« zl *******^«* 


Ills lielicr Ii:'"ii'- - - 

aoession to lie- throne. In- had to suiinvss a l.»r- 
n.hlable .vMlion. and at no time »» »"* conhally 
loved. 11 i' financial administration »as exacting 
and oppressive, and he offended the clergy by 
endeavouring to make the civil |*ower supreme 


low mg Ills sucoesMon;. .o ^. . .... 

ChMno a, .Ha. By 

.. «... iK.limlnrirs of .1.0 OO tape* “ 

■ > .s«.«.«.r..|<»llS w« ,v 
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N icephorus. on hi* juirt. rccognisi-d I In- authority 
of the lv>tonil Western Empire in Rohm-, in tin* 
Exarchate of Ravenna. ami in tin- lVntnpolis. 
Venice was now growing in ini|n*rlaiKi* as a great 
commercial centre. tin- trade of which was chiefly 
with tin- Eiist. ami which therefore. not unnatu¬ 
rally. looked t" tin- Eastern Km pin- ax its most 
efficient protector. Even at that time, l»owev«*r, 
tin- Venetians lia.l a local government of tln-ir 1 
own, ami it was (luring tin* n-igu of Xicephorus 
that tin- Doge ami the prilK'i|«il eiti/ens. harassed 
hy the attacks of lVpin, removal tin- seat of 
government to tin- miijiII islamlof Rivotllto. famous 
in more modern days as tin* Rialto. I In- warlike 
operations of Pepin, the vassal King of Italy, hart 
been undertaken hy him in olnsliemv to tlw coni- j 
niainls of his father. Charlemagne, win*. »|**»-dily 
violating the treiitv of $03. endcavomvd to bring 
the Venetians into subjection to the Kr.inkish 
Empire. Nicephoros sent a tl«-*-t into (In* Adriatic 
tor their protection: hut tln*y were omi|iellcil, 
before the restoration «f |"-uoc. to promise an | 
annual trihute. Tin- war cann- to an end in 810 ; 
hut the Venetians wen* forced to |«y tin- W.-stem 
Emperor thirty-six |*‘unds’ weight of gold every 
year until the time of Otlio tin* tiieat. who ivlca*rd 
them from the exaction. 

The wars of Nicephoros with llaronn-al-lUachkl 
have already Iwrii desorilasL They wen- pro¬ 
ductive of nothing hut disaster to tin* Christian 
sovereign, nor can it I"- slid that tin- Mohammedan 
ruler derived any credit from a series of ex|»-dition* 
which hud no other object than to inHict tin- ut- j 
most amount of devastation on the provinces euteml 
hy the Soniccnir armies. The crowning misfortune 
of the Ein|N*rors reign. however, pnnwh-d from a 
different direction. The Bulgarians a (tropic of 
Hunnisli origin, as already explained. laid estab- 
lished a kingdom between the IXmiuIip and Mount 
HiHimis, the modern rang«* of the Balkans. Tln-ir 
ranks were swollen hy many Sclavonian trils**. and 
in more recent centuries tin- Sclavonian element 
has ahsorln d the Hunnisli. Tin- kingdom of the 
Bulgarians was established in the latter part of 
tin- seventh century, and hy tin- early yean, of tin- 
ninth these barlmriuns had possessed themselves of 
Dardmiia. Thessaly. and Epirus and had eslalt- 
lished a |»ower of no slight importance. Al-mt 
tlic year S|t|, the Bulgarian king attarked sunn* 
Byzantine troops stationed on tin- I sinks of the 
Strymoil, and seized a large amount of tn-asnrr. 
Niceplmrns resolved to deal vigorously with the 
assailants: hu: his first attempts wen* thwarted 
hy the insul-mlination of his troo|«. I" S|1 he 
renewed the chiii| aigu. and for some little time was 


successful ; hut the tide of fortune speedily turned, 
owing, it would ap|s*ar, to numerous desertions 
from tin* By/aniim* army, and to treasonable com- 
iiiiinicatious with the enemy hy some of the 
lui|«*rial ollicei-s. The result was that N icephorus 
was surrounded on Bulgarian territory, and entirely 
defeated in a night attack, against which he had 
made no adequate preparation. The Kmpcror was 
slain, together with many distinguished oHiceiw, 
and the Bulgarian king made u drinking-cup of 
his skull. StaumciuK, the son of Nioephorus, 
iwived a fatal wound on the same occasion, 
and lived only u few months in the Imperial 
dignity. The next Eni|»eror, who ascended the 
tlin>m- iii 81was Michael I., the brother-in-law 
of Btuurarius Michael obtained the support of 
the ccd«*siasties hy his orthodoxy and his subser¬ 
vience ; hut the times required a mortiul prince, and 
his abilities did not lie in that direction. Tin* 
northern and eastern |Mrts of the Empire were 
devastated hy the Bulgarians, and in 813 a military 
revolt was added to tin- otln*r troubles of the State. 
The niutineeiw marched from their winter quartci* 
in Tlimce towards Constantinople; and Michael, 
though enjoying the siip|»ort of the clergy, the 
Senate, and the people, determined to resign, rather 
than sired the blood of his subject* in civil strife- 
While tin- insurgents wen* still some diutancc frem 
the iiH*tro|N»lw, In* sent them the keys of the city 
ami of the palace, ami. in acknowledgment of his 
simultaneous submission, was permitted to retire 
into a monastery, when* lie lived more than thirty- 
two years. 

The instigator of the mutiny was an Armenian 
named !>*o. who was now raised to the throw 


hy the acclamations of the army. Leo V. syni|w- 
thised with the Iconoclasts, and in this, as well a* 
other mqiect*, hud the KUp|»ort of the army : h«t 
till* opjiosition of the ecclesiastics was not middy 
to I-- overcome. The evil of idolatry, which tlw 

Empress Irene had f.wterod, and the Church was 
always inclined to favour, was now developed to an 
extent which might well fill any rational man wit» 
alarm, not merely for the dignity of the hnman 
mind, hut for the interests of religion 
The reliance on the virtue of image*, ns a resource 
against all evils and a blessing operativ in nm» 
im-rablc ways had grown into •' kind of fataliHin- 
It was l--lieved that tire statm-s of th«* c«»n « 

reveal tire existence of hidden t,vasmx*s l*£ 
mote tire worldly fortunes of the faithful. Vwv 
the influence of this degrading su,H*rst.tn»n ,,uv 
freiprentlv m-ghstc.1 to scenic their own «ell-be» . 
hv imlusti v and thrift : and tire piiests encour;.^ 
a belief winch could *o easily U* turned to the «« 
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vantage of their own power. Tiie dissensions 
between the image-won'hippera nml their opponents 
le«l to violent com motions. At length the Icono¬ 
clasts obtained the up|ier hand, and a Council «.f the 
Church, held at Constantinople in 815, re-cstaMUIicd 
the decision promulgated in 754 during the reign 
of Constantine V., alailishcd the worship of images, 
and anathematised all who countenanced the prac¬ 
tice. Many of the clergy submitted to this decree 
with an alacrity which says little for the depth of 
their convictions; some, however, resisted, and 
images and pictures that had >*en removed 
from the churches were ostentatiously carried 
through the streets by those who denied (lie mi. 
tliority of the civil |iower in such matters, and re¬ 
jected the decisions of any council not in favour of 
their own views. Throughout these transactions, 
I*eo behaved with exemplary impartiality, iihhIiiti- 
tion, and justice. All who broke the hw were 
subjected to punishment, but of so mild a character 
tliat even the most violent were unable io win the 
crown of martyrdom. The Emperor was in truth 
disliked and distrusted by the extreme on lioth sides, 
and became unpopular for the very reasons which 
should have made him universally respected. His 
services to the State were indeed numerous ami 
important. In the earlier |«rt of his reign he 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Bulgarians, though 
his famo is darkened by the unsparing cruelty 
of his reprisals, and l.y an unsuccessful plot to 
assassinate the liarbarian king. The suliscquent 
years of his reign were distinguished by his at¬ 
tempts to restrain the follies of imogo-wondiip. and 
by his earnest endeavours to reform the adinimY 
tration of justice, and to purify the Empire of many 
notorious evils. He also restored the discipline of 
the army, re|iaired the fortresses which the B„l*n». 
nans had destroyed, and placed the frontier, in a 
better state of defence than hail been known, for 
several yeai-s. 

U-o had offended so many interests that he can 
scarcely have expected to end his days in peace. 
After a reign of seven years, a conspiracy was 
formed agamst him in 820 by the officers of the 
“ Urtl hea,,, • ,, h y Michael the Amorian. who had 
. n ,Br S cl y instrumental in procuring his ncces- 
sion to the throne, and was long trusted ns his 
most intimate friend. Several disloyal plots on 
the part of this officer had already been discovered 
>y Uo until at lengtli the measure of his patience 
nml the rcM was brought to trial 
Fniru! 8,,, , ,ty, a ' ,d (!t ^ * l,P S pd > sentenced by the 

ofTT ^ * bnn '* * liv " in 

1 a, kT 1 Thc ° f Chris.mns 

“ h *" d ' lnd «* Express begged of Leo to 


|mx\I|>oii(- the execution until a later season, Leo 
consented, lmt at the same time said to his wile, 
*• You think only of my eternal welfare; but you 
ex|Mtse mv life to the greatest peril, and your 
scruph-s may bring misfortune on you and on our 
children.'' The ensuing night, which was that of 
Christ mas-eve. was |ussul by Leo in roxth-v* 
agitation, and under a sense of ini|M*nding evil. 
Before retiring to his chandler. In* Imd received 
the key of Michael's frttei* ; yet In* could not feel 
assured as to the safe custody of the prisoner. He 
rose in the middle of the night, and visited the 
captives cell. The door was unlocked, and 
Michael and tin* jailer were found to have changed 
ImiIk The Kui|ieror MlNjHvted the existence of 
some plan of csca]»\ involving an attack upon 
himself; and lie hastily withdrew, to consider what 
measures should l«* taken under these alarming 
cimnmtann-K A partisan of Michael, who Imd 
M-cretly watched the Kin|ieror'x movements. entered 
the cell after the departure of I/si, awakened 
Michael, and made arrangements with him ami his 
confessor for striking an immediate blow. The 
other conspirators, who forrueil part of th<- Imperial 
household. and therefore lived within the walls of 
the palace, were speedily brought together; nml 
in the darkness of tlint winter night the plan of 
axsaxsination was hastily settled. 

On quitting the prisoner’s cell, the door of which 
he must have left unf;istened. Leo betook himself 
to the chn|a l. where matins were to lie celebrated 
at an early hour, for it was now t ’hristums day. 
It had been arrange! that the nieniUra of the 
c ,0, r s, '°uld Ih* admitted at the postorngate a 
little liefore the commencement of the service ; and 
Leo, w ho had a line deep voice, was cx|iectiug their 
arrival, that lie might take ,«,-t with them in the 
racml music of the hour. The assassin*, aware of 
these facts, disguised themselves as choristers, with 
daggers conn-ale,! under their robes. Mingling 
with the real singer*, they obtained admittance 
into the chapel, but were for a time encountered 
by an unexpected difficulty. As a protection 
against the cold, both the Emperor and his chap, 
lam were muffled in f ur mantles and thick cover¬ 
ings for the head, so that there was n doubt as to 
their identity. When, however, the well-known 
voice of Leo was heard soaring aliove those of the 
chonstera. the assassin* rushed forward with their 
weapons drawn. Even as it was. some made a 
mistake, and wounded the priest; but, on the 
error being discovered, all concentrated their attack 
on the unfortunate monarch, who vainly e,,<|ca 
-red to defend himself with a crucifix ' ZZ 
the hopelessness of bis position, he begged for 
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mercy. ami was aiisnrml. "THU is tin- hour, not 
nf mercy. but of vcn-ginno-.' 11 is hand Was soon 
cut off. ami. falling bef.ue tin- communiontable. 
In* was despatched with ie|icat«-d blows. 

Immediately on tin* completion of their munlcr* 
ous design. the coii'|'ii:itofs hurri.il to the cell .*f 
Michael, ami saluted him as Enq»rroc while his 
limits wer** 'till HmiIoI with the chains of his pn*- 
.lecessor. In the agitation of the moment, a smith 
couhl not In- foiiml t«* remove the fetters, ami some ( 
)i< tin > I In-lore the new sovereign of the 

Eastern Empire c**uhl In- fm-d from th.-x- symbol* | 
of his disgrace ami his iut.-iid.il ruin. When at 
length In- was restored to a iu«»re tit condition, 
he proceeded to the church of St. Sophia, ami 
was crowu.il hy the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who seems to have paid little regard either to 
the hlooily conspiracy which hail Rt»il him t« 
tin- throne, or to the meaiinexs of his origin. l*i» 
wits iiceus. il of U-ing a tyrant: but it is proicihh- 
that his ival offcinv consisted in his up|M>»itiou 

in the oilice-hohleis ami ... |Miiy. 

When the Patriaivh N ic-phoius, whom la-o hail 
ileposed. heard of the assassination that had U-en 
accomplished on that gloomy Christina* morning, 
he observed that the Empire had lost a useful 
sovereign, but that the Church was delivers-.I from 
a dangerous foe. If. however, it was Iio|hiI that 
Michael II.. us lie must now I-- culled, would |«rovc 
inon* pliable in the hands of the clerical h-aders, 
•lie expectation Was disappoint.il. Michael was a 
native of Anioriiiin. in Asia Minor, and had no 
great »yin|Mthy with the limrks who were the 
dominant party in the Church. In early youth lie 
had served as a private soldier, but. in rising to 
the |K>sition of a general, and afterwards to the 
sovereignty of the Empire, he had not h-arm-d to 
forget his original simplicity and nigged ness. 
Abulfar.igius says lie was the non of a converted 
Jew. and his religious views were pmlmbly heretical. 
His inclinations wen* in favour of a wide tolera¬ 
tion : but the deem* against images and pictures 
in churches was strictly maintained. Still, he 
conciliated the orthodox by some favours, and his 
independence provoked less opposition than might 
have lieen «xp»*ct«il. 

The reign of Michael II., who from some de¬ 
fect in his speech was called the Stammerer, was 
disturbed ami troublous. He was speedily con¬ 
fronted by a rebellion organised by a military 
officer named Thomas. This person was regarded 
as a champion of popular rights for his origin, 
like that of Michael himself, was extremely low; 
but his reputation was greatly injuml. in the eyes 
of the religious, by his seeking aid of the .Saracens 


in tin- pnisccution of hi* designs. Nevertheless, 
he found himself strong .-imugli to make an attack 
on Constaiitiiiaple. which he assailed with a body 
of 80.1100 irregular troops, .•ollwt.il from the 
vicinity of the Tigris and the Caspian. The siege, 
Imwcvrr. was ill-conduct.il. and led to no favour- 
able ivxults. During its progress, the Bulgarians 
invaded the Eiistcrn Empire, and deprived the 
rebels of their supplies, by plundering the country 
on which they dejwnd.il. It was, of course, no 
|kii t of the Bulgarian king’s design to help the 
ruling Em|K-i«r i»f Constantinople ; but his ex|>edi- 
tion really had that effect. With a portion of his 
army, Thomas march.il against the Northern 
liarbariaus. but was defmt.il with heavy loss. 
Michael took advantage of his enemy’s discouili- 
turc, .salli.il out from Constantinople, and coin- 
|M-||.il the l«-.siegei-s to withdraw. They lied either 
to .\rcadia|Nilis or to Adriaiiople, and for live 
month* Thomas sustained a closely-pressed siege. 
Being at length delivered up by Ids own follower*, 
he was haiig.il for his treason, after his limbs had 
I- 1 -II cut off But the rcliellioii survived a short 
time longer in Asia Minor, and the war altogether 
lasted nearly three year*. It was during the reign 




of Michael II. that Crete and Sicily, as before re- 
bt.il, were conquered by the Saracens—a loss of 
territory which was regarded at Constantinople 
with languid indifference. To defend these insular 
|NiKM-ssi»ns was jH-rhaps no easy mutter, ami the 
mind* of the Byzantines were now more occupied 
with ecclesiastical than with military considera¬ 
tions. The controversy with respect to Iconoclasm 
Still endured, and the image-worshippers brought 
accusations of tyranny against Michael for his 
manner of dealing with the question. The humble 
native of Ainorium, who had nttaiued to the throne 
by virtue of a conspiracy, and had offended the 
most powerful interest in the State, died peaceably 
in October, 829, and was succeeded by his so" 


leopliiliw. - 

The new monarch, whose reign lasted until< 
said to have been distinguished by his justice, no 
ss than by his intellectual culture; but it « ,ftS 
slice of a kind which is more often stern than 
erciful. He cndeavouml to reform the a.lmiuis- 
ation of the State, but without much «*<*«. 

id he opiwsed himself will, fanatical violence to 
cry act which had the slightest complexion 
olatry. It appears unquestionable that, m 
•al to rid the Empire of a great evil, he pert* 
ited offenders with a cruelty which even the «■ 
■Hence of the cause was insufficient to jus y- 
he reign of this monarch presents little Urn 
- regarded with satisfaction, although the hone* y 
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of the* Emperor’s motives can hardly be called in 
question. Theophilus was a luave soldier, but as 
a general lie was usually unsuccessful. His five 
ex|*editions against the Saracens, though not 
devoid of occasional victories, won hy his sub- 
ordinates, brought him little profit, anil the last 
terminated in a serious disaster. Amoriiim, the 
city from which the family of Theophilus derived 
its origin, was taken by the Mohammedans in 838, 
and entirely destroyed. Thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants were massacred by Motassem, the 
brother and successor of Mamun ; the otlieni wen* 
sohl as slaves. The action of the Saracenic ruler 
was characterised by U.rbanmx ferocity ; but it hud 
been provoked by the previous capture and di¬ 
straction of Zapetra by Theophilus. Tin* rain of 
Amoriuni, and the scorn with which Mntairm 
resisted all oilers for the release of his Christian 
prisoners, afflicted Theophilus with a melancholy 
which he was |K>werless to overcome. His subjects 
culled him “the Unfortunate"; but the e|Hthet, 
while making some allowance for the EmpTor's 
defeats, was hardly of n nature to soothe his 
wounded vanity. He endeavoured to amuse 
hiniseif by the erection of costly and magnifiont 
hnildings, for which the immense accumulations in 
the Byzantine treasury furnished him with the 
means. But his health broke down, and at the 
approach of death the worst passions of his nature 
Were intensified by jealousy and fear. He divaded 
h*st his brother-in-law, Thcopliolms, should seize 
the throne with the help of the army, of which he 
was one of the most diitinguWied and successful 
generals. From his sick bed. he issued order* 
that his relative should la* decapitated, and that 
the head should be produced la*fore himself. Thi- 
was done, and. as he gazed upon the pallid ami 
h e|,.ss features, he exclaimed. “Thou art no |o„^ r 
1 hcophohus, and I am » 0 more Theophilus.” They 
wore the last words he ever spoke. His den.i, 
followed soon after, and thus. i„ 842. the craw., 
descended on his son. Michael III., a child under 
four yea,, old. The actual power of the State fell 
nto the hands of f|lp Empress Theodora, who was 
assisted by a Council of three, consisting n f her 
nncle Manuel, her brother Banins. and a „ eminent 
•statesman named Thcoctistua. 

*"* " ct . of tb '- »«* the complete 

re tomt' 0 " of .moge-.-orship, Thi. »•„ 

t,to m ? m 5 ' ll ‘° »f Th.-o.lora, 

Co~"7 * < ’°"" cil ° f "'I- L'I'U-ch to meet 

lrn I '^nople al "'ost immediately after her 
' ^hand’s death. The Council was attend*! W 

** for ll,e ‘ r devotion to what was re. 


gnrded as the orthodox opinion, ami the result was 
of course a foreguue conclusion. The Iconoclastic 
Bishops were ex|N-llvd fro... their sees, and tin* 
doctrines they upheld were formally nt.utl.cmuf iscd. 
The l«nishiil pictures wen* restonsl to the cat lie- 
dral of St. Sophia exactly thirty days after the 
decease of tin* late Km|M*ror, and the festival is 
even now olwcrvcd in the (Jn*i*k t’hmvh ».. the 
first Sunday in I>*nt Religious qiie lions e||- 
gilged iwrlicula. attention throughout tin* reign of 
Miehael 111., and tin* triumph of tin* Orthodox 
party was followed by bigoted persfei.lious. The 
ll.tolera.ln* of the in.age.wni>hip|N*.K was exhibited 
...on* |«rtieularly with refciviire to a |,.-ly of 
Christian nonconformists known to hislorv as the 
Paulieians, who app-ured in Armenia almiit the 
middle of the seventh century. Arising out of 
th- mystical sn-t of the Onoxtic*. these p-euliur 
thinkers. who professisl to Imse their principle* 
and praciicr on the t.-nehing of St. Paul. were to 
1 «* found chiefly in tin* villages and mountains 
west of the Euphrates. They wen* strongly op. 
|K.vd to the worahip of images and relics,' and, 
while fully accepting the doctri.ic nf the Trinity, 
they explained away some of the most distinctive 
features of the Christian system by a truuxeen- 
dental process of interpn tat ion. which to other* 
werned purely fanciful. The n-.t of soino of their 
tenets ,s piobnlily ,« Is- found in the s,mculutio,,* 
Of Pluto, while Oil, era may have laen derived 
,. tl,cir pn-deeessora. or from the still 

older body of the Mnnicl.aw.is, whose In-li.-f i„ Q .i 
CV.I deity, constantly ..t war with the la*„.*volent 
intentions of his divine antagonist, they appear to 
have shared. However fantastic, such views wen- 
blameless; but the iude|K'..de.ice „f the Paulieians 
provoked the animosity of the Orthodox, and 

*v wc "' *' v,nl . v pwvcutcd through successive 
generations. 

TI.CSC cruelties, which for some time past had 
undergone a little mitigation, wen* revived and 

intensified h > thv ^ of '1’lnx-lora. Tin* 

historians of the Creek Clnnvh relate without 

-s^me ,|u| t ten ... Paulieians were put to 

‘loath by the emissaries of the Creek regency * 
am the nun.lor would probably have been great.'r.’ 

| UU not l "W inU > province of Meli- 

tene when* tin; Saracen Emir gnu,ted them 

protection. \\ ,th the assistance of this ruler the 

zrzstr ' t r| " ,oshi "" " ^ - 

Pn . ^ n "« l 'nvaded the Eastern 

Sgagggi 
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guidance of Clirvsocheir, tin* succc'*or of Karbcas, 
who had originat.il the war, many of tin- finest 
cities of Western Asia were pillaged and oppn-ss.iL 
Tie- head.[Harters of the Paulicians were in the 
fortified city of Teplirice, surrounded by the 
mountains between Siwas and Tn-bizond ; but after 
the death of Chrvsuelieir. who slain in battle, 
ill.* Creek Emperor Basil I. took poss.*ssion of this 


much corrupted ; but to the last they retained two 
principal dogmas—namely, that the books of the 
Old Testament wen- worthless as guides to faith, 
and that Christ, when lie ap|ieared in the world, 
was cloth.il, not with a real, but with a visionury 
body. 

One of the most important events in the reign 
of Michael 111. was the breach which then took 



view 1.1 ADRiAsoriE— mr *o«ove or **tm II. 


formidable stronghold about 873, and the Pauli- 
cians, though still maintaining their independence, 
and inflicting occasional injuries on the borders of 
the Eastern Empire, were no longer able to inspire 
any serious terror. Several of their body after¬ 
wards found refuge in Thrace and Eulg.iria, and 
their doctrines were widely disseminated among 
the people of those countries. Tliencc the her.-sv 
spread into the West, where it was generally 
identified with the Bulgarians, and regarded with 
the utmost horror. It would appear that in pro¬ 
gress of time the views of the Paulicians were 


place 1 art ween the Eastern and the Western 
Churches. The connection of those great eccle¬ 
siastical IsHlies had not, for many ages, Wen very 
close or cordial; but some degree of union never- 
th.-l.-ss prevailed A controversy now broke out, 
in Constantinople itself, between the P‘d"°' C ' 
Ignatius, and the first Secretary of State, Phot.ns, 
.... whom Michael desired to confer the clue 
ccch-siastical [.osition. There had been precedents 
for the appointment of a layman to the lug‘ 
office in the Church; but the circumstances 
tending the choice of Photius-esp.-c.ally tbe 
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Imsii* with which In* was made to |ws by daily 
promotions through tin* inferior gr.uh*'—rendered 
his election illegal, and tin* |-artisans of Ignatius 
opposed it with tin* utmost energy. It was then 
determined hv tin* «iowrunuiit to seek aid from a 
general Couneil of the Church. This could not U* 
held without the sanction of the Po|k*; and the 
reigning Pont ill, Nicholas L, required that the 
claims of Rome should la* recognised by Constan¬ 
tinople. A Council was hold in the year SOI. and 
Ignatius was de|*nod. in spite of his vehement 
protests that the assembly wits not entitled to 
remove him. This view was afterward supplied 
by the Pope, to whom Ignatius ap|a*uled. and who 
disavowed his own agents for having neglected to 
demand the recognition of the Pa|«l See as 
supreme in all spiritual mat ten*. A synod was 
convoked at Koine in 803, and Photiu* was 
threatened with excommunication if lie should 
presume to retain |»ossi*vsion of the Patriarchal 
choir after being informed of the Pupal decision. 
Michael, incensed by so marked interference 
in the ofliiini of his dominion, wrote an angry 
letter to Pojh- Nicholas in which lie strongly 
asserted tlu* independence of the Eastern Church. 
Photius. on his pail. insisted that the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople were equal to the Pojhh of 
Rome. A Council, held in 86G, pronounced the 
excommunication of tin* Pope; but this was a 
decision which there were no means of enforcing. 
Each party to the dispute was strong enough to 
hold its own ground, and to defy the other. The 
recent conversion of the Bulgarians, ami of some 
of tin* Sclavonic nations, had udded to the |K»wer of 
the Eastern Church, while the Western relied for 
support on tie* Franco-Roman Empire which had 
heen restored under Charlemagne. 

The rupture lwtween the two Churches resulted 
not merely from i|uestionsof government and juris¬ 
diction. but from certain differences of doctrine, 
greatly exceish’d, lioth in iiuiids*r and inqiortaiice, 
by the points of agreement. Photius -who, though 
not educated in theological studies, was a man of 
ability and learning— upbraided the Western 
Church with teaching that the Holy Ghost pro* 
eeeds from the Son as well as from the Father. 
This dogma, eontained in the Nieeoe Creed, he 
declared to I-* anti Scriptural; and, to the present 
dav, the orthodox of tlie Greek communion main¬ 
tain that the Holy <Short prooeds from the Father 
U., the Son. In addition to this subject of conten- 
lion, and souh* other Imrren niceties wind. need 
not Ih* detailed, various matters of discipline 
were differently orden-d by the two great Christian 
bodies. Celilsu-y is enjoined by Rome on all 


priests ami deacons, whereas the Greeks allow of 
marriage Mow the rank of Bishops. But tho 
greatest cause of quarrel was in the assumption by 
Rome of an absolute supremacy over all parts of 
Christendom—an assumption which the Emperors 
and Patriarchs of Constantinople strenuously repu¬ 
diated. The final rupture, however, did not take 
place until lO.'il, when the Pope’s h*gntes deposited 
on the altar of St. Sophia a terrible anathema, 
devoting all of the Givck Church to the tender 
mercies of the devil; since which time, the Eastern 
Christians have gone their way with much satis¬ 
faction to themselves. 

The reign of Michael III. was distinguished hy 
two whin with the Saracens, in both of which the 


Eui|>eror himself suffers! defeat, though in tho 
koniiI his unde Petronus achieved a brilliant 
victory over Omar, the Emir of Melitene. This was 
in 863. ami the Sanuvnic reverse was so serious 
is to secure the Greek frontiers for a considerable 
lime, and to occasion alarming seditions at Bagli* 
lad when the news reached that city. The Bul¬ 
garians wen* again a source of trouble, and in SGI 
the Empire ceded to them a large tract of country 
along the range of Mount Ila-mus, in recognition 
of their king liecomiiig a Christian. A greater 
|x-ril proceeded from a source still farther north. 
It is now that the Russians make their first 
appearance in I list or)*: a |**Ople from the deserts 
of European Sannatia. wild, savage, and warlike, 
who in 865 |Kissed through the Bosplionis in 
numerous small vessels, committed terrible havoc 
and many liarbaritie* on the shores of the Pro¬ 
pontis and menaced Constantinople with attack. 
Michael was at this time absent from the capital 
on an expedition against the Moslems; but h® 
hastily returned, uud dispersed the pirates with 
sudi rapidity and completeness that his subjects 
gave much of the credit to su|*maturnl interposi¬ 
tion. 'Hie diameter of the monarch was not such 
as to inspire respect. His intemperate hnbita pro¬ 
cured for him the title of “ the Drunkard H : he was 
cruel and licentious; and. imitating the example 
of Nero in more ways than one, lie joined in t ic 
worts of the Hippodrome to an extent that com¬ 
promised the dignity of his office. The pious, 
moreover, were offended by his ribald burlesques; o 
nligimis ceremonies, which he openly exhibits 
in the streets of Constantinople, arraying a cour 
Lotlim,, in .lu- rol« of tho Patriarch, clclh.i.g 
others a- metropolitan BMm|«. ami himself joining 

in a.I.oust ration which was accompamctl hyth 

singing of immodest songs. . 

The life of this contemptible ruler was 
n»ted by assassination. Michael had raised to the 
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position of Chamberlain an obscure Macedonian 
named Basil, who for a little while advanced him¬ 
self still higher in the lni|ierial favour by skying 
Banlos, the uncle of the sovereign, for some offence 
given during a futile expedition for the maMMpiest 
of Crete. Baidas had been elevated to the dignity 
of Cicsar: Basil was now made the colleague of 
Michael, with the title of Eni|»eror. But such 


humours arc always liable to reaction. In a little 
while, Basil fell under suspicion, and a third 
Eni|icrur wax created by Michael, who hud liecoim- 
actually mad with drink and delMiiehery. I'earing 
for his life, Basil entered into a plot against tIn* 
imam- and ferocious monarch : and in Mi 7 lie was 
muiden-d in a |*lace on tile Asiatic shore, after a 
drunken carouse which facilitated tl ie work ol death. 
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Caprice is one of the most jKiwerful influences in 
a despotic State, ami men are often rawed from the 
lowest to the highest stations fur no other reason 
than the whim or fancy of the reigning monarch. 
Basil I., who succeeded to the Byzantine throne os 
the result of a murderous conspiracy, was a pcison 
of such humble origin that it is iui|iossible to say 
what was the nationality to which he belonged 
He IS generally called Basil the Macedonian ; but 
the ancient kingdom of Macedon, even if lie was 
born within its limits, had long been peopled 
by a variety of races, different from the mingled 
(•recks and Illyrians who obeyed the sceptre of 
Philip and of Alexander. In a later age. when 
Ins dynasty was firmly established at Constant!- 
noplc, an attempt was made to show that Basil was 
descended, either through his father or his mother, 
from Constantine the Great, from the Armenian 
Arsacida-, and from the mighty hero who over- 
threw Darius, and flamed like a comet over half 
Asia But this is extremely doubtful, and it can 
on y be said that the parents of Basil were peasants, 
oo'ongmg either to the Sekvonian or the Arme- 
nationality. After a youth of great hardship 
. Vlc,ssitu de, passed among the Bulgarians, who, 
one of their marauding expeditious, had taken 


; In* family prisoner*, tin* future Emperor inude his 
way on foot to the capital, slept all night in the 
|N>rtim of a church, mid soon afterwards oh- 
tained employment os a groom in the service of 
n nobleman aliout the court. He | N »«csxed some 
remarkable magnetic |aiwer, not often known, but 
within the limits of modem ex|«crience, by which 
he couhl tunc a wild hors.- I.y simply wluKjierilig to 
it, or at retelling out his hand to its ear. This ex- 
traordinarv gift, together with his iiiiukiiiiI size and 
strength, which enabled him to overcome u famous 
Bulgarian wrestler who had la-en regarded us in¬ 
vincible, attracted the attention of Michael III, 
while Basil was still acting as a groom. He took 
him into his own service, and, finding the young 
man a good sportsman, a hard drinker, and u person 
well inclined to base subserviency, promoted him 
to high olHcc. Having previously received a fortune 
from a widowed Indy of Patne, ii.thePWoptmn®«M«L 
whose favour he had gained, the path of success 
was open to the o! ecu re adventurer. 

It was I.y no less a crime than murder that 

. , "*“*«“ a ' , •' ,i, ‘ 0,l Ira P crinl l»»'or; 

Imt. on the whole, he used that power well. After 
h* coronatmn in the aUhedml of St Sophia, ho 
knelt before the h.gh altar, and exclaimed in U,o 
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m-aring of the p«*oph\ *• Ix*rd. Ihou hast given mo 
ili«* imwii: I depo>it ii at tliv feet. ami indicate 
myself to l Iiv service." (*on>i«lering th«* previous 
career of lli<* new sovereign. an.l tin* deed by which 
In* liail reached tli.* height of his anihilion. these 
word* mmi n.) like audacious hypocrisy: but the 
sub'c.pienf notions of Basil wem to justify tin* 1 
belief tlmt In* may have >|h4c.h with n sincen* in¬ 
tention. It is true that In* concentrated i» his 
own hands still greater prerogatives than had I wen i 
wielded hv his pnalee.'ssor*; it is true that he n- 
.hi.*.* 1 yet further the functions of the Senate, 
which now |i»t even ill*' sc iiildance of legislative 
powers, and heeune nothing more than an adminis¬ 
trative council ; il is true also that such local l-idics 
ns cxi-tcd in various ports of the Empire were ah- 
s>rhcd in a vast system *>f centralisation. Rut the 
force thus accumulated in the head of tin* State 
was for the most part widely applied The Empire 
hud heen greatly iiii|**vvriihcd by the extravagance 
of Michael. Basil restored its pros|*eritv I»v eco¬ 
nomical measure and at the same time punished 
nil extortioner*. The favourites of the late Em¬ 
peror were eompelled to restore half of what they 
had received from their drunken matter: though 
whether Basil himself s**t them an example in this 
res|H*ct does not appear. He enforcctl the strict 
administration of justice, ami conferred a perma¬ 
nent U'tielit on his subjects l»y the compilation (in 
(•reck) of u code of laws which was completed by 
his successors, Leo VI. and Constantine VII. This 
code was bused on that of Justinian, of which it 
presented a summary, adapted to the changed con¬ 
dition of later times. 

Basil gave great attention to what he regarded 
ns the interests of religion, and effected a temporary 
reconciliation between the Eastern ami the W wtern 
Churches. As a preliminary to any advance 
towards the Roman Pontiff, the Emperor removed 
Phot ius from the Patriarchate early in 8C9. A 
General Council assembled at Constantinople in 
the autumn of the same year, and terminated in 
the following February. Ignatius was reinstated 
in the post from which lie had lai n removed several 
years liefore, and for a time it seemed as if the 
Roman Church would regain all it had lost in the 
East. But the extreme demands of the Popes 
were still resisted, and. on the death of Ignatius in 
878, l’liotius was once more made Patriarch. The 
life of this remarkable prelate—a scholar, a states¬ 
man. ami an opponent of Papal claims whom Pro 
tcstaiiLs not unreasonably regard as a precursor of 
tin* Reformation—came to an end in 801, five years 
after bis banishment by Leo VI. to a monastery in 
Armenia, where, notwithstanding the worldlmess 


of bis character, lie still enjoyed the respect of 
many Greek theologians. 

The military events of Basil’s reign were nume¬ 
rous and iui|M>rtant. The Emperor himself some¬ 
times commanded his armies in the field ; but his 
abilities were not those of a general, and tho 
sueo-Nses of the time were due chiefly to sub¬ 
ordinates. During the last few reigns, the strength 
and discipline ot the Byzantine army had greatly 
improved, and Basil found a very efficient machino 
ivadv to his hand. We have seen that he crushed 
the Paulicians. whose attacks, though in the firet 
instance provoked by injustice, Imd become a 
scourge and a danger to Christendom. Tho 
Sarao-ns were defeated in numerous engagements; 
the greater part of Asia Minor was recovered; 
and the Iin|N-rial arms were once more seen to the 
east of the Euphrates. Some marauding expedi¬ 
tions of the Moslems on the shores of south eastern 


Europe were vigorously repelled, anti Basil as¬ 
sisted the Frank Eni|*eror, Louis II., in his opera¬ 
tions against the Arabian invader** of Southern 
Italy. On several occasions, the Byzantine fleet 
distinguished iUelf. as well ns the Byzantine 
army: ami the Empire regained much of its old 
character as one of the great military Powers of 
the world. 

For these expeditions and measures of defence, 
Basil found the necessary means in his replenished 
treasury, and in the wealth which Ids «rly 
benefactress, the riel, lady of Paine, continued to 
|ioiir into Ids Up. It is recorded of this munificent 
widow that she earnestly desired to sec her 
favourite on the throne, and that she performed a 
journey to Constantinople, accompanied by a 
retinue of more than three hundred pcreons, mol© 
ami female—all of then, slaves, remarkable for 
their youthful beauty and their mental accompHsH- 
mcnta. These were designed as presents for the 
Emperor; ami the other gifts—which are said to 
have exceeded in curiosity and value anything 
ever offered to n Byzantine sovereign even by n 
foreign monarch—consisted of splendid draperies, 

exouTsite -cuiicns of woollen, linen, nn.l « " 
(the last-named so 6nc that each piece could 
enclosed in tho joint of a reed), and a service » 
cups, dishes, and plates, of gold and «d».r 
episode of the widow Daniclis is worth nient.o'111 g 
for the light it throw, on the state of Otec 
Constantinopolitan society in the second half « 
tie. ninth century-a condition st.H rela.mng 
many feature, of the ancient world, together wl* 
an element of Oriental magnificence ami pomp 
Daniel is survived the Emperor Basd, and paid 
another visit to the capital during the reign ol 
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sou Leo, whom she made her heir. After her 
death, tin- Imperial olticrrx wen- astoni-slx-d at Iht 
wealth, which included many julac-s, farms ami 
villages; and it is related that the number of her 
slaves was so large that the Eni|iemr ordered 
three thousand to U- enfranchised, nnd s.-ttk-d a% a 
kind of serfs on estates in Apulia.* It is usual to 
speak of this Indy as old when Basil first mad.- her 
acquaintance; hut, as the KnijK-ror reigned nim- 
tecn years, as his visit to Patrn- was some time 
Itofore his accession, and as Daniel is survival him, 
sho can hardly have licen iuon- than middl.-aged 
at the earlier (icriod. 

The wars of the Emperor Basil with the S.iixus-ns 
in Southern Italy were pr.sliK-.sl hyth. eontenti.nw 
of two Lombard princes who laid claim to tho 
duchy of Bcneventnm. Tliat duchy had tor sey-ral 
years maintained a distinguished |x»itiou, ami its 
rulers wore noted, not merely for their in 

war, hut for their lilicnility and culture, which in¬ 
duced them to maintain an academy of lliirtv-lwo 
philosophers and grammarian*. The realm was 
afterwards divided into the independent prinei- 
palities of Beiievnitn, Salerno, and Capua; hut 
this jwrtition led to dangerous rivalries, ami ulti- 
iitotely to the intrusion of tie- Saracen*. In tin- 
year 842, both coni| M -titors for tin- sovereignty of 
tho entire province solicited n i,| f rom M„| wlll . 
medaus of Sicily, and those enterprising warrior* 
•yeddy acted on their own l-half. They stormed 
the city of Pari, with entire indifference to the 
fact that it In.lojigcl to their own ally, and, having 
formed a camp at that convenient sp.*, used it as 
a Station from which plundering ex | ted it ion* were 
M nt fortl * “long the coasts of the Adriatic. This 
Mate of things continued for several year*. ami the 
vasU-n, and southern shore* of Italy sutf.-ml so 

r y ,, “■ . .. UK 

uftc.™.!,- htg, , 0 b. lo'yoml Uiv I, „f H„, 
Sfc' *. . '«« At length, i„ .so:. II* 

:; ,k '■«>“iaui iwn. ,„„i 

ant ninImoilBit |o ConMnntinopI,., 

of a Byzantine II,...,. Bod.. .. 

C.LT7 ; h " In, '* ri “' e-". and |* 

In!"'"” T .' h " ,WO .. 

y■"■"'“I- The (irvek xoveo-ig,, w« 
mled with Louis for claiming tin* title iU1 ,| 

css i • »»« r-L 

trttod at the slur thus thrown on his imaitimi 

llari I ' n Fel ' ruary > 87,1 Lmis carried the city of 
assault, and exterminate,! 


g.irrisou. the Creeks disputed the honour of iho 
conquest with their more numerous or more 
energetic allies. The association cniue lo an end ; 
•«.-h of ihe two Christian la-Hig.-reut* L-gan l<. i.-i 
on his own account : ami tin- Saracens gained in 
strength from the disiiuiou of their em-inii-s. (imv 
mon- attacking Koine, they extort.-d from |*..p.- 
•lohu YIII.au annual trihiit.- of 2.*i,(HIM mark of 
silver. In the south of Italy, a eondilimi of the 
m.wt .1.-plorahl- anarchy result.-d from the failure 
of the Christian Power* to coalesce in any delinite 
plan of action. So complete was the ulixeu.-c of 
gov.-nim.-iit that the unhappy cultivator* of the 
soil were roUml ami oppressed its much by the 
Frank and Creek Km|--roix, ami by the Ixmihurd 
priiiivs, ns l.y the Xararen fns lsmt.-nc. The Dukes 
of Napl.-s, Amalli, and Salerno, eveu joined the 
.Mohnuiimsluus in pillaging til- Knniun territory ; 
ami the state „f demoralisation was so extreme 
.at ,M> 0 "- ■'!«• «"y n-gnnl hut fur his own 
interest*. The Bishop of Naples, after d.-tl.rening 
"* brother, and putting out hi* ey.-s, In-cuuk.- |,e 
Iwd .-liter.si into an alliance with unlx-li.-v.-m, , 
imtt.s| pnvisely the saim- otP-nee himself when he 
had obtained |«^s..ssi.„, of the .Ink.slum. The oulv 
ruler who show.sl any honesty ami courage was the 
1 "pe of Koine, who won some battles against the 
.Alohammedans, and treated hi* prisoners with » 
seventy which a| 1 won< to have l m nec.-ssilut.sl 
by the d.-*,--mtc condition of alliiiix But tin- 
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ronturconld do very little with the small forex-* at 
Ins disposal, and the southern Italian* ls-gg,s| for 
more HTective avsis.anre from the Byzantine 
tvnipire. Basil sent an army to the seat of war, 
took |w*es*io,, of Bari, and gai.. several victories 

irem all their |s.ssess,o„s Calabria. Thu Creek 

Em|H-rer thus «n,uin*| a ...minion in 

•Niuthern Italy : Iml many of the cities p„h| ||, ( | ( . 
ivgar .1 to hi* authority. 
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» body-guard of Turkish warriors, ami thus cstaM 
lishod a precedent which was soon productive of 
those evils usually i- Milting from tin* introduction 
of a foreign and favoured soldiery into tin- capital 
of a great Empire. .Mot.isseni had conquered a 
nund»er of Tartarian trilvs U-yond the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. and, linding them hanly and valiant, had 
organised from their ranks a force of '.0,000 men. 
who formed tin* garrison of Baghdad. Relying on 
the couuteiinnee of their patron, these barlariuns 
liehavcd with insulting violence to the pco|4c of | 
the nietlO|K‘liv Riots ensued, ami the Caliph. . 
displeased at the independence of his subject*. or 
fearing still worse convulsions, retired to Samara, 
on the Tigris where lie formed a military camp. 

The mischief thus commenced did not reach its 
climax until the next reign hut oik —that of Mota- 
wakk.-l, who succeeded to tin- Caliphate in 817. 
This prince was a persecutor of the Jews and 
Christians, whom he compelled to wear broad belts 
of leather, to distinguish them from Mussulmans. 
His intolerance, however, failed to procure the 
confidence of his follow-lielicvrr*. Systematic 
despotism and cruelty brought the Caliph into 
odium, and lie was obliged to rely entirely on the 
support of bis Turkish l*udy guaid. Tin- event 
proved the worthlessness of such a plOp. The Bra- 
torian troops (for they may be fitly so called) wen- 
won over to the enus* of tin- Caliph’s son. Most an 
ser. who aimed at royal power. In SCI. afier a 
i v ign of fourteen years. Motuwakkel was murdered 
by bis own guards who burst into bis npartiiicnt 
at the supper-hour, and hewed him into seven 
pieces. Whether or not Mostanser was privy to 
this assassination, he was at any rate willing to 
avail himself of the opportunity it ercated. 
He ascended the throne, to cx|**riciiep nothing but 
the torments of a guilty conscience : and his reign 
lasted not more than six mouths The Turkish 
guards now disposed of tlieCali|Jmte as they pleased, 
nnd in eight years (from 802 to 870) made and 
unmade three sovereign* of Islam. At length the 
Caliph Motamed obtained |msscs*ion of the sceptre, 1 
and. re-establishing the capital at Baghdad, reduced 
tin* power of the foreign mercenaries. Tin- 
Tartarian warriors were divided into different 
liodics, and sent out on foreign expeditions ; but 
the Caliphate, though saved from immediate 
danger, could not regain the strength and authority 
of an earlier day. 

What had once l*cn tin- united Empin- of the 
Saracens continued to !-■ tom by quarrels 
in 872 the dynasty of the Taheritcs, which bad 
been founded in Khorassan in 813. was supplanted 
by the nice of the Soffarides. The provinces of 


Syria and Egypt were ruled by Turkish hordes 
lietwcon the years 80S and 90a; and the whole 
of Islam was threatened with spiritual as well as 
|H>litieal disruption. Despite the rigid unity of 
In-lief which Mohammed endi-avouml to establish, 
the Moslem faith has been split up into a vast 
number of sects; indeed, several doctors of the 
sacred law assert that its divisions exceed even 
those of Christianity, and maintain that this very 
fact is a proof of its superior holiness. The ninth 
and tenth centuries of the Christian era—tho 
third and fourth of the Mohammedan—were 
especially fruitful in these schisms, and the religion 
of the Arabian Prophet seemed as if it might dis¬ 
appear in a chaos of wild dissensions. A sceptical 
spirit had entered into Islam; the absolute au¬ 
thority of the Koran was denied ; even some of the 
Caliphs were free!Iiinkers. In the early part of 
the ninth century, a sect, called that of tlio 
Isuiailis, arose in the Shiite division of Islam. 


The doctrim-s announced by its founder had a 
materialistic Muds and tendency, but were in the 
first instance disguised, to nil but a few, in a cloud 
of mystic syiuliolisiii. The sect of the Ismnilissoon 
afterward* developed into that of the Kuraniitcs, 
or Karmnthianx, so called from one Kurmath, an 
Arabian preacher, who cnrri.il on the mission 
originated by Abdallah Ibn Muinun, n Persian 
oculist, and his son Ahmed. The Karamitcs 
o|>puM<d with violent enthusiasm the |tomp »»(l 
sensuality of Baghdad. Their leader interpreted 
tin- Koran in a more spiritual sense tlian had l»een 
usual la-fore his day, and at the same time allowed 
to the faithful a fivedom in the matters of ablution, 
pilgrimage, and the use of wine nnd certnin kind* 
of food, which the orthodox eonsidered unlawful. 
The heresy of this independent thinker (who began 
to make himself famous alHiut 890) spread widely 
among the Bedouins. and Karmath and hi* WO- 
cessors found themselves at the head of so I* 1 ? 0 
a forn- that they were able to contend with the 
Arabian Caliphs in many sanguinary actions. The 
cities of Race.i, Baalbek, Cufah, and Basaora, were 
successively taken and pillaged, and in 929 A u 
Taller, the successor of Karmatli, ami of hi* lieu¬ 
tenant. Abu Said, stonn.il Mecca itself, committed 
a frightful massacre, iiisult.il the very symbo s o 
the Moliauiuieilan faith, and can i.il off the famous 
Mack stone, which, however, was *ul«*quenwy 
restored, though in a shattered condition, vn- 
inat.-lv, the Karamites broke up into a van* 7 
factions, and. after several reverses, were wW 
exti.-pat.il in 951. They had not. mdeed, 
mM in establishing their own power, hut th J 
had wakened that of the Caliphs. Even as 



as the reign of Radlii, extending from 031 to 
940, it had been found necessary to pay the 
heretics an annual tribute of "iO.OOO dinars. 

The consideration of these facts has withdrawn 
our attention from the Kni|«-ror Basil, .if wlmm. 
however, little more remains to In- n-conh-d. Ti*- 
wards the latter end of his reign, he was troubled 
by a plot against his crown, if not against his 


that lav deep in his nature came out with |N-euliur 
SI vagi-I less ill his last moments. One of the at¬ 
tendants ill the hunting field had drawn hi- knife, 
ami cut the girdle of the Kiii|>eror, to disengage him 
from the stag: and Basil, regarding the action us 
an attempt at assassination, ordered the man's 
head to In- at once struck off. The |ieasniit who 
luel attained to |ow<-r l.v murdering hi* isiti-ui. 


TII1».UUMC.». 


J'fe. The conspirators wen* punished with sevc- 
I 11 Y fo, ‘ ^ monarch who lm attained his position 
•V trcason ' ' vil1 >'•»* l-rmit the application of the 
T* methods to himself. Basil.own son. L,-,,. was 
« another time auspected of a design toass.udn.tc 
5“ ; Q ! ,K ‘ r; l,u * th * rf«**«*. though Strictly inves- 
t'gatd, was never proved. After all the dangers 
W$ exceptional |position, Basils life was ter¬ 
minated by a mere accident. In following the 
ase he was gored by a stag which ha,1° been 

Of wl-ik Uy ' thC d,0cfc P™ 1 — 1 0 fever, 
wfuch ho expired m the year SS6. The cruelty 


; uul n .'■> vxccuting one „l,„ 

Um ‘ ‘"‘".'•nirvd to save his lif,-. 

Constantine, the eldest son of Ihuil, and his 

a^unte eh.Id. died l-eforv his father; ami the 

*“ "WowupM l.y n monarch ,|,o hu. 

™ ' tin- title of Leo Philosopher. ] lis 

ciently notorious. Leo V] was “ ".** sufli 

a pedant and 
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a sensualist, whose des|>otie tendencies were miti¬ 
gated l»y the indolence of his deposition. His 
iimnoralities brought him into conflict with the 
Church. :nul his want of energy expose*l the 
Empire to numerous defeats by the Saracens. 
On the other linml. the Byzantine generals 
obtained some important victories over the Moham¬ 
medan f«H\ ami towanls the eml of Leo's reign 
certain territories wen 1 wrested from the nifivlilnl 
grasp of the Emirs. The Imlance of advantage, 
however, was on the side of the Moslems, ami 
the sack of Thessalonicn (which succumbed to the 
Saracens on the 30th of July, 9t»4) was attended 
by numerous horrors. The siege had l**en pressed 
with great determination: the defence was con* 
ducted with o«pml vigour: and the city was at 
length taken by the employment of that terrible 
Greek tin* which had at one time saved Constanti¬ 
nople from the Moslems, but which was now used 
bv them for the subjugation of a Christian city. 
The secret of compounding this explosive had 
passed from the sole custody of the Byzantine*, 
and the Saracens were never slow to avail them¬ 
selves of any means by which the faith might be 
pro|*agated. An ecclesiastic named Johannes 
Cameniutc*. a native of Thessakmica, who was 
taken prisoner after the city had lawn captuml. 
has left an elaliomte account of the siege and the 
defence, which throws an interesting light on the 
military procedure and resource* of the tenth 
century. 

In Southern Italy, the arms of la*> VI. were for 
the most part attended by ill-success, mid a war 
with Bulgaria, brought nlmut by tin* extortion of 
two Greek merchant* in who*** favour » monopoly 
of thu Bulgarian trade bad I wen i-stablislicd. led to 
several disasters. Tlie Bulgarian monarch, Simeon, 
Ihtuiiic one of the most jwwerful monarch* of the 
time; mid when tin* war reached its rime, in *93, 
he was in a |»osition of divided superiority to his 
antagonist. I-eo expired in 912, after a reign 
which presents few feature* of interest, and none 
of glory. On his death, the actual jiower of the 
State passed into the hands of his hrotlier Alex¬ 
ander, who had long lioroe the title of Eui|ieror. 
He npjiears, however, to have acted only as n-gi-nt 
for his nephew Constantine VII.. and he died 
in about a year. The child Constantine, called 
Porphyrogcnitus from his having Iwen l«»m “in 
the purple "—that is. in the chamber of |*>r- 
phyry—did not attain his majority until 920. His 
whole reign was full of troubles. Intrigue, con¬ 
spiracy, and war. distracted the force of the State ; 
the Bulgarians ravaged tie* Northern provinces, ami 
even appear**d l»efore the walls of Constantinople; 


and the warriors of a Turkish trilie, called the 
Patzinaks. made themselves so formidable that the 
regency thought it prudent to bribe them by a sum of 
money to act as allies, rather than as enemies. Even 
with this assistance, the Byzantines met with fre¬ 
quent and grave reverses, and the Bulgarian king, 
Simeon, maintained his ascendency. During this 
disastrous jierind, thediief jtower on the Bosphorus 
was wielded bv a general named Komanus Leva- 
penus, who ba«l advanced bis fortunes by plots and 
sedition, ami who, in 919,while Constantine was still 
a lioy. perauaded him to marry his daughter Helena. 
This conferred on him so illustrious a position that 
he was soon afterwards crowned as the colleague 
of Constantine VII. Hi* three sons were grad¬ 
ually associated with himself in the Imperial 
uAice, and the youthful Constantine was degraded 
1 to tin* fifth rank among the titular princes. Con- 
! stantine was wholly wanting in strength of cha¬ 
racter, and, while his time was devoted to the 
study of literature and art, the active duties of a 
sovereign wen* concentrated in the hands of 
Komanua. The jiower of that ambitious soldier, 
liowever. was not destined to last until the end of 
bis days. What bo hail gained by intrigue and 
rebellion, be lost by violence and treachery. In 
944, after a supremacy of twenty-five years, hi* 
own sons removed him from |*owcr, and confined 
him in a monastery, but, five weeks later, were 
themselves sent into the same retirement by their 
sister, the wifi* «*f Constantim*. 

The eldest of the sons of Romantis i* reckoned 
in Byzantine history as Constantine VIII.; but 
his |«ower was so extremely brief, and his position 
so purely revolutionary, that it i* misleading to 
place him among the regular monarch* of th<* 
Eastern Empire. Constantine VII. now recovered 
his right*, and for fifteen years reigned ns sole 
E*n|*>ror. His inveterate indolence peiuuaded him 
to huve the chief conduct of affairs to the hmpiv'S 
Heh'iia, and the Imperial troops continued n wrw* 
of doubtful i*ontests with the Saracen* and tlu* 
Northern barbarians. In these encounters, tw 
armies of the Empire were not unfrequcntly 
succewful; but their reverses were also numerous 
ami damaging, and the State was exhausted by 
struggle* which could hardly in nny case have 
n-|>ai«l the eflbrts they involved. Perhaps, how* 
ever, where two great Empires professing diffcren 
religions, an* placed in such immediatu praximity, 
a state of pen-tual warfare is unavoidable. The 
decline of Saracenic |S»wer invited the attacks ol 
the Bvzantines; but the Caliphs were not yet W 
weak 'as to 1* unable to conduct reprisals with 
deadly effect. Asia Minor was ravaged by the 
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Mohammedans; Syria awl M.-sopotmnia wen- 
desolated by the soldier* of tin- Cross; the 
Armenians, gathering courage from tin- mis- 
fortunes of the Arabian sovereigns, assaulted tln ir 
dominions with enthusiasm and success; awl tin- 
whole of Western Asia sulR-red from the iin|dac- 
able fun- of the disputants. Ancient citi.-s wen- 
miaed; the prosperity of large communities was 
destroyed; cultivated districts were mine'll to 
solitary sheep-walks; and the provinces between 
the Halvs, the Euphrates, and the Mediterranean 
pivscntnl a scene of universal desolation. It was 
unfortunate for the interests of humanity that 
neither belligerent was in a |K»ition of ab..>lut<- 
predominance over tin- other. 

Constantine VII. died in the v«-ar 9.*»9. His 
son and successor, Komauus II., has U-en mis- 
peeled of hastening his father’s deo-a>e by tin- 
administration of |»oUoii: but the Uorv i> doubtful, 
and the subsequent conduct of Romanos was not 
such as to give it countenance. Though his habit* 
were protligate. his di*|>ositioii ap|«-ai* to have 
been mild and gentle, and he was regarded with 
general affection. The graat event of his reign 
was the recovery of Crete from tin- Mohamim-dmis. 
Several previous expedition* against that island— | 
the last of which was sent forth by Constantine 
VII. not long In-fore his death—had elided in 
disostrous failure; but that of Komauus was 
letter commanded, and led to more fortunate 
n-sults. The coiiittiaiuler of the forces was 
Nicephorus Pliocos, a general of groat ability. 
The htiongly-fortitied city of Cbandak was taken 
bv storm on the 7th of May, 901, nnd the sub- 
mission of the whole island followed soon after. 
Many of the Saracens were slain ; the others were 
reduced to » state little better than that of 


servitude. A hundred and thirty-eight years had 
elapsed since Crete had been won by the Saracens 
■i»d in this interval many of the Greek |->pnla 
lion had adopted the faith of Islam. Several 
of these wen- now re-converted by mi Armenian 
monk, sent into the island for that purpose. On 
returning to Constantinople, Nicephorus wa.< 
allowed the honour of a triumph ; for the ancienl 
custom of the Homan Republic and the Roman 
Empire was still retained bv the Bvrantines. IK 
brought with him the Saracen Emir of Crate, and 
Christendom had real cause to congratulate itscll 
on a success which considerably enhanced its raputa 
tjon and prosperity. Romanus II. did not survive 
tins great event more than two years: he died i„ 

ball- r ^ ° f twent . v '^ our exhausted, pro 
. b ’ - " S n y" ICrous cxcw » s . but, in the popular 

behef, poisoned by his wife. ' 
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The Empress Tlieophnuo wa* left regent for l..-r 
two sons ; but tin- m«l din-eth.li of public allairs 
remained in tin- hand* of th<- exi-ting chief minis¬ 
ter, Joseph I’.riligas. a man of |«-netratioii. 
elict-, and liniiiH-v*. but ww who was dislik<-d for 
the severity o| his di»|*»sili«ii. 11«- was jealous of 
Nieephortis I'hocas, who*.- populai-ily hud Ih-.-h 
earotsl by tin- conquest of Cu t*-, alid by Mlb*.-.|ijelit 
victori«-s in Syria. Itriugas forni.-d a d«-.sign nf 
seizing tin- victorious g.-n.-ral, and pulling out his 
••yes, acomling the K-irKm>us custom ol‘ iliut 
time; but the plot was I •allied by the prudent 
IIM-iiMlli-X uf > Hi-phonis, Mild tile thn-utelied hero 

Was |a-rxuud'd by Ills two Iicpla-W*. John ZiliiisCMi 
and KoniaiiU* Kurkuas. to assume the |msitio|i ol’ 
Km|«-rur. The faionrite oMiinmnder uiaii-lied from 
Ca-san-a to I1im-.|"di». mid there established his 
camp. Ilnsilius, an ilh-gitiumte .v.n of KniiittiiUH 1., 
raivsl a sedition in the stn-els of t'onstaiitiliople, 
and furred tin- minister* t<» take n-fuge in the 
cIiuicIm-s. llringNs found himself without siip|*>rl. 
and Nieephorus. entering the capital, «'«» clowned 
in tin- cut led ml of St. Sophia. on 11*>- hltli of 
August. The new Kiii|*-ror Imd L-. n nlmo.t 

wontliip|nd on account of his military triiiiuphs . 
but a closer acquaintance diminislied the popular 
regard. His manners wi-re austere, and his dr 
volion to military disei|i|iiio ollemhd the pleasure 
loving iuhubitunts of the Kasteru siipital. lie has 
been acctiSi-d of u I iy I --critical asceticism, and uf 
mi iusincen- |«ofe*sinu of n desire to withdraw 
fi«Hii the world into tla- IX-J-oe and forgetfulness of 
a niomutcry. But, however this may have l« en, lie 
wiwiiti'l to remain at the |*ost to which events Imd 
called him, and the Empress Tlu-ophiiiio, dreading 
the intrigues uf her enemies, sought protection in 
an alliance with tla- first soldier of the Empire, 

TIk- marriage took place in 904, nnd Nicephorus 
now devoted liimst-lf to tla- nduiinistration of hi.* 
"'•dm. War was made ii|mih the Saracens; but mi 
attempt tneN|M-| thus.- intruders from Sicily ended in 
failure, ow ing to the uuskilfuliic&s of the general to 
whom the ex|ieilitinu was intilisted. On the other 
hand, John Ziiuisccs succe«dcd in his o|K-rations 
against the same |iower in Cilicia and Cyprus. 
The Emperor himself prnccedid in |*erson u> 
Cilicia in 967, defeat'd the enemy on several 
occasions, and then, invading Syria, invested the 
city of Antioch, which was soon afterwards taken 
by one of his generals. These were iui|H>rtunt 
services to the State ; but the cx|kiis* of so many 
caiiijmigus necessitated the iin|K>sitiou of onerous 
taxes, and Nicephoros aroused general indignation 
by the issue of a debased coinage, in which he mid 
the debts of the State, while the taxes were 
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collector in tin' older and more valuable money. 
Never tli'l any sovereign do more to destroy the 
esteem in which lie had heen held la-fore royal 
I tower was given into his hands. Nice|>honis 
offended tile |H'op|e by de>|totisni and extortion : 
lie disgusted his generals l»v the jeahmsy with 
which he regarded their services; finally, he dis¬ 
pleased his wife by the homeliness of his manners. 
Theo|>hano. growing tired of her husUmd. and 
|H>rha|ts »us|Hvting him of some design against her 
two sons by Roinanns II., formed a conspiracy 
against his lit'.-. Tin- chief agent in the plot was John 
Zimisces, a man of almost dwarfish stature, Imt 
otherwise of great comeliness, lie is said to have 
lieen one of the lovers of the Kmpr.-ss, and lie was 
certainly exasperated against his uncle for having 
disgraced an<l exiled him, in spite of numerous 
achievements as a capable and valiant soldier. On 
the night of December IOth, 069, Zimisces and 
the other conspirators entered the palace of the 
Em|tcror, roused him from his sleep, and murdered 
him. 

The assassination of a sovereign was so common 
an event in Constantinople that it usually passed 
without notice: but on this occasion the Patriarch 
Polyeucte* refused to perform the coronation of 
John Zimisces until lie had made a solemn declara¬ 
tion that he was not concerned in the lute act. and 
that he was ready to abandon bis criminal associa¬ 
tion with the Empress. The m-w sovereign Uisely 
threw tho entire guilt on Theophano and his 
companions on the fatal night. The offending 
officers were exiled, and the Empress was dismissed 
from the jmlace. Notwithstanding this double 
treachery. John Zimisces distinguished himself l.y 
his virtues as a sovereign. He defeated the 
Russians and the Saracens, secured the frontiers of 
the Dafiulte and the Tigris, and. after an illustrious 
reign of seven years, died in January. 976. He 
had just concluded a most brilliant c.nii|K«ign in 
Mesopotamia and Syria, and bis death was at¬ 
tributed to |M.ison, administered by the President 
of the Council. Basiliux, whom lie bad offended by 
an inconsiderate speech. The fact is not certain; 
but, unfortunately, it is too much in accordance 
with the general habits of Byzantine life to be in 

itself improbable. 

The sceptre now passed into the hands of Basil 
II., the son of Romanus II. and Theophano, who 
reigned in conjunction with his brother Constantine 
IX. Strictly shaking. Niceplmrus Phocas and John 
Zimisces were only regents; for Basil II. was 
regarded as the lawful sovereign on the death of 
his father. But, in the Byzantine Empire, power 
was always the prize of the strongest. Even after 


the death of Zimisces, Basil enjoyed for a time 
little mon* than the name and honour of a 
monarch, the actual conduct of affairs remaining 
in the hands of Basilius, as head of the Govern¬ 
ment For five years, the young Emperor was 
persuaded by his chief minister to devote himself 
entirely to indolence and pleasure ; but in 981 he 
assumed a more diguili.-d position, and marched in 
|- r>on against the Bulgarians. The power of that 
nation had of late become very formidable, and the 
supremacy of the Byzantine Empire was threatened 
in the most important of its Euiopeau (losscssions. 
The kingdom of Bulgaria owed fealty to the sove¬ 
reigns of Constantinople ; hut a military revolution 
had conferred power on a chieftain named •Samuel, 
who, whatever his cruelties, was a man of remark¬ 
able energy and genius. After obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the throne, he ex|>elled the Byzantine 
authorities from Bulgaria, excited a spirit of hide- 
prudence in the Sclavoiiians of Mocedon, invaded 
Thessaly, and (ilundered the larger part of Greece. 
A powerful monarchy was created in an incredibly 
short sjiace of time, and the city of Prespa, in 
Maecdon. was selected as the capital. Against 
this upstart dominion, Basil marched at the head 
of a considerable army ; but, after ineffectually 
besieging Sardica, he was coni|ielled to retreat, and, 
while (MS-dug through one of the defiles of Mount 
Ha-mux. was suddenly attacked and muted. M ith 
much difficulty, and with the loss of his baggage, 
military chest, plate, and tents, he escaped to 
Philippopolis, where lie rallied bis troops, ami 
formed new designs for the future. 

On returning to Constantinople, Basil deprived 
Basilius of all his offices, confiscated his estates, 
annulled his acts, and sent him into banishment. 
In 989, the attention of the Emperor was distracted 
by the rebellion of two generals, named Phocas 
and Sclerus. who had previously acted as rivals, 


t who now joined their forces in a common 
position to Basil. The insurrection was brought 
a close by the sudden death of Phocas. and 
k-ros, who seems to have acted under compulsion, 
is pardoned by the Emperor, and ended his life 
mi after. In the meanwhile, war Imd been 
mined with the Bulgarians, who were several 
m-s defeated by the Byzantine generals in the 
hi field. Samuel wax not long in discovering 
at Ids irregular forces were no match for the 
ciplined legions of the Empire, when these were 
countered on the level plains of Bulgaria. He 
i-refon- transferred the seat of his government to 
, town of Acl.ri.la, or Ochrida, situated in a 
wintainous district between Macedon and All*- 
t and commanding the great Egnatmn AVaj 
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WAR WITH BULGARIA. 


which connected the Adriatic with Bulgaria, Thes- 
ttlonica, and Constantinople. From this point, 
Samuel could strike in many directions, and, when 
he found it necessary to retreat, could entrench 
himself in n position not easily assailed. The 
wisdom of his choice was soon ap|*renL His 
mins were again successful, and his dominions now 
equalled the European portion of the Greek Empire 
in extent. His possessions included jiaits of 
Macedonia, Epirus, Illyria, and Northern Greece. 
The Albanians and Wallachianx united with him 
in mnking war on Basil ; and cities not actually 
within his realm wen* subjected to continual 
attack and molestation. 

Hostilities continued for several years with 
varying success. While on u plundering ex|«di* 
tion into Greece, in 996, the forces of Samuel 
were almost annihilated during an unexpected 
attack hy the Byuntine general, Nicephoros 
Uranus. Some Bulgarian cities were taken in the 
year 1000, and the Emperor liiuiM'lf again entered 
the field in 1001. His successes were rapid and 
important, and in 1002 Samuel was cut off from 
all communication with the plains of Bulgaria bv 
the masterly dispositions of Basil, who made his 
way through the passes of Mount Humus, and 
extended his line ns far ns the Danube. Thus 
menaced in the very heart of his dominions, the 
Bulgarian king adopted the Isold expedient of 
marching into those of his opponent, and attacking 
Adrianoph*. He hoped in this way to divert the 
Emperor from the siege of Vidin, which he was 
then investing; but the design, though rewarded 
by immediate success, ami by the collection of a 
great Isjoty, led to ultimate disaster. On his 
return, Samuel was encountered by Basil, who, in 
a sudden assault, stormed bis camp, captured bis 
military chest ami stores (as Samuel bad captured 
those of his adversary several years before), and 
recovered the plunder of Adrianoplc. Many other 
reverses followed ; hut tho war still continued, and 
the Bulgarian king, by fortifying all the 
that led into Upper Macedonia, yet presented 
a dangerous front. At length, in 10U, Basil 
attacked the priuci|»al position of the Bulgarians, 
and obtained an overwhelming victory. On this 
occasion, In,000 prisoners were made by tho 
Byzantines ; and Basil, having put out their eyes, 
and left to each hundred a one-eyed leader, sent 
them in that miserable condition to their sovereign 
'vho is said to have died with rage and horror 
the sight. 

Even after this terrible catastrophe, tho war 
"as prolonged hy the desultory efforts of Bui- 
garmns and Slavonians, and the Imperial arms 
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were not always victorious. In the main, how¬ 
ever, Basil upheld his credit ns u warrior of great 
vigour and capacity. In 101X, the whole of 
Bulgaria submitted to tin* Greek Kth|»eror, who, 
on reaching Achridu, wan received, not merely 
with acquiescence, but almost with enthusiasm. 
The administration of Bulgaria was then arranged, 
on terms which ellected its complete incorporation 
with the Empire; and, as a consequence of their 
lieigliltour's overthrow, the primes of Servin 
acknowledged the supremacy of ('olislantiliople. 
After making a progress through Gn-cce. where he 
visited Athens, and admired the noble monuments 
of antiquity, winch had even then sustained little 
damage from time or violence, Basil returned to 
Constantinople, which lie entered by the Golden 
Gate, with all the |Mimp of a triumph. The 
l>eople received him with atvlamui it mx, and gave 
him the title of •• Slayer of the Bulgarians." Ilis 
exploits us a military commander hud certainly 
b**ru great; but nothing ran relieve his UUIIIf flolll 
the reproach of nliomiuuhlc cruelty, cominitted on 
a scale so vast (if the figures are correct) as to go 
far lieyond the onliuary atrocities of a lieree and 
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fnim an immense danger, by which its very 
existence was at one time imperilled; but, having 
vanquished his foe. he did absolutely nothing to 
n-|wii the ravages of war. The lands swept by his 
armies wen- almost depopulated, and large districts 
remained waste and solitorv until re|>enp|cd hy 
Wnllachian adventurera, who, nlmut n century 
laUr. priM*trated ns far south as the borders of 
the TImmImii plain. It is important to take note 
of these facts, for modern history in the south east 
of Eurojs* has received much of its form and 
colour from the migration of races during the* 
predominance of the Byzantine Empire. 

The influence of Basil was felt also in the 
direction of Armenia. David, one of the recent 
kings of that country, had left the whole of his 
territories to the Greek Em|s*ror ; but, after his 
death. Ins brother G.-orge advanced a claim to the 
throne, .ml was left in peaceable ,K»sM*ssion of tin* 
No.il.en, districts, lbu.il sent numerous colonies 
of Bulgarians and Sclavonians into Georgia, where 
he had conducted a successful canijiaign in 991 
betw,sn the first and second of hix Bubmrian 
ware; and he now removed many Armenians into 
Bulgaria. The latter years of his life were 
occupied by wars in the vicinity of the Euxine 

“ Turk ;'‘ ,rik0S Woro ^"““S to extend 

" ‘T : numcr °" 5 ki "SS lia.1 placed 

tl.enisclve* oppos,t,„„ the Bya,„,i„ c monarch 

Hu militST)' go..™ appeared as conspicuously i„ 
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these as in other regions aiul. after r»-$toring peace 
in the latter |«art of 1022. he tniwil his attention 
towar<I' Sicily, whence lie leaped to drive out the 
Saracens. While making preparations for an 
enterprise which wo»;M certainly have U-en the 
most .lirticult of Miv in his long rei-n, he died in 
Decenil-‘r. 1»2*>. at tin* ay of sixty-eight. Basil IT. 


Caliphs, had seen with alarm the extraordinary 
opuh-nce and iniiueiise (tersonal authority of a 
Cappadocian nobleman. While a few |>ersons thus 
liea|«od up enormous fortunes, the general prosperity 
underwent a uiarke<l decline. Towns decreased in 
size with the failure of manufactures and trade, 
and the landed estate* of the aristocracy were 
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REIGN OF .MICHAEL IV. 
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thought only of pleasing th.-ir master and enrich¬ 
ing themselves. Plots and iiwnrn-otHMis were 
varied by the attacks of Saracens and Turks, and 
the Empire would have hastened to ruin, had it 
not been for the highly-organised army which 
Basil II. hud left. Constantine expired in I"*-’*, 
and was succeeded hy Ronianus Ar-yrns. a |» rson 
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I'aphlagiaiian, of menial |«»dtion in the |«ilnee, 
imim-d Michael, wIhvu* extraordinary conielinesM 
was occasi*inallv marred l.y the convulsion* ot 
epib-i^v. Imimsliatelv on the death of Roinaliiis, 
'/.<»• invested Michael with tile I ll 11 m• l'i:tI robes, :■ lid 
roinmamh-d the Patriarch to place the crown ii|m»ii 
Ids head, and to celebrate his marriage with lieixdf. 



p»S < 


i«.x*r.\Mi'«rtr. 


connectcil with the Imperial family, ami selected 
for the position by the dying Emperor, who com¬ 
pelled him to divorce his wife, and marry Ids 
daughter Zoc. Romanus III. was a well-meaning 
man, hut his abilities as a soldier were so slight that 
his Eastern wars resulted in nothing but failure. 
Nome of his generals however, were more fortunate, 
and the Emir of Aleppo liecaine tributary to 
the Empire. After reigning about four years, 
Romanus III. fell into a lingering distcui|>er. of 
which ho died on the 11th of April, 1034. Some 
t»mo before his decease, his wife Zoe, though then 
fifty-four, had carried on an intrigue with a young 


Michael quickly disonv.-r.-d that lie had succeeded 
to a |-nuti.n which brought with it perpetual cam 
and apprehension, lie distrust.-.I the fidelity „f 
the Empress : he dreaded the dagger or the |M»iMmed 
gobl.-t ot the assassin ; ami the anxiety of Ids mind 
"Kr.-a.v-d the frequency and violence of Ids tits. 
Tin- |Kilit ical uilaiix of the Empire were managed by 
Michael s brother dohn, a monk of ambitions dis- 
| KBit ion and vigorous intellect. John was tyrannical 
and avaricious, u.d his oppressive government pro- 
vok,sl several insurrections during the rei-n, of 
Michael IV. The military events of that "reign 
were numerous, and included several encounter 
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with the Saracens. A Byzantine invasion of Sicily | 
was at tirst attend*! by such mark*! success that 
the greater part of the island was subdued ; but in 
1040 a reinforcement of African Saracens entered 
the island, and, owing mainly to dissensions be¬ 
tween Stephen, the admiral of the Byzantine fleet, 
and Maniaces, the commander of the land forces, 
the tide of war turned in favour of the Moham¬ 
medans, so that, after a while. Messina alone 
remained in possession of the Christians. The 
northern parts of the Empire were ravaged by the 
Patzinaks ; Servia established its independence: 
the Bulgarians and Sclavonians, exasperated by 
oppressive taxation, rose in rebellion, and tasked 
the resources of the Empire to suppress the move¬ 
ment ; pestilence and natural convulsions filled the 
minds of all men with alarm; and, in the midst 
of these depressing circumstances, the Emperor 
Michael IV. died on the 10th of Decemlier, 1041. 
after a reign of seven years and eight months 
When it had become apparent that the days of 
the epileptic Emperor were numbered, his brother 
John, whoso position made him supreme in all 
State affairs, introduced into the palace a nephew 
who added to the name of Michael that of Cala- 
phutes, or the Caulker, from the employment of 
his father in careening vessels. Despite his 
humble birth and training, this man was adopted 
by the Empress Zoe as her son ; and, four days 
after the death of her second husband, she placed 
the ciown upon the head of his nephew. Nothing 
could surpass the protestations of Michael V. that 
he would Is- faithful to those who had raised him 
to his proud position; nor could anything lie more 
sudden or complete than his ingratitude. John 
was immediately disgraced, and the Empress was 
exiled to a convent in one of the islands of the 
Propontis. But the creature of an hour found 
that he had gone too fur. The populace of Con¬ 
stantinople rose in tumult; the Emperor was 
besieged in his palace; the gates were forced, the 
guards were swept away, and, after an immense 
slaughter, the people took ^session »f the 
Imperial residence, and plundered it. Michael 
fled, but was brought lack, and punished by the 
loss of his eyes. His reign, which lasted no longer 


than four montlis and five days, ended in April, 
1042 ; that which followed did not endure so much 
as two months. Zoe and her sister Theodora were 
recalled from monastic seclusion, and invested 
with the joint government; but their co-operation 
speedily gave place to mutual jealousy, and Zoe, 
though now sixty-two, married a third husband, 
who succeeded to the throne as Constantine X., 
sumamed Monomachos. 

The reign of this fresh interloper extended from 
1042 to 1054, and was marked by a scries of 
seditious, reliellions, and court plots. Wars with 
the Servians, the Russians, the Patzinaks, and the 
Seljukian Turks, spread devastation throughout 
the Empire; but, although the military system of 
the Eastern sovereigns showed symptoms of decay, 
the honour of the Byzantine arms was well sus¬ 
tained on several occasions. The details of some 
of these matters will come more appropriately into 
other divisions of this History ; for the importance 
of the Byzantines now begins to wane before the 
rise of younger races. Constantine X. retained 
possession of the throne until his death in 1054, 
though his habits were profligate, and Ills methods 
of government des|*»tic. Zoo lmd died in 10.>0, 
and, a little before his own decease, Constantine 
endeavoured to deprive Theodora of the succession 
by naming the commander of the Macedonian 
troo|>s as the next occupant of the throne. Thu 
attempt, however, was defeated by the promptitude 
of Theodora, who was proclaimed Empress by the 
army. Her death took, place a!.out nineteen 
month! later, in the year 105G; and the sccptiv 
then came into the feeble grasp of Michael VI., 
nn aged general, who soon proved his incapacity to 
deal with the turbulent elements of the Greek 
capital. The palace eunuchs and the territorial 
oristocracy quarrelled for the actual exercise of 
power, and in 1057 the sixth Michael was deposed, 
and forced to take monastic vows. With the 
death of Theodora, the Basilian dynasty came to 
an end. after continuing a hundred and eighty- 
nine years; and Isaac I., who succeeded Michael 
VI., began the race of the Comneni, under whom 
the Eastern Monarchy entered on a i>criod of more 
confirmed decline. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
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of the O.inanli*. 


Russia, though she celebrated tin* thousandth yinr 
of her national existence in I8B2, was one of the 
latest countries of tin* Ohl World to eiilor on tin- 
historic stage. The explanation of this fart i* lo 
he discovered, not merely in the remoteness of the 
land, but in tin* circumstance (itself, doubt le.*, a 
consequence of that remoteness) that the home of 
the Muscovite race never came within the <ivili. 
•ing influence of the Roman Cicsarx. The extreme 
North was almost entirely unknown to the Gns-kx 
and Italians. Everything beyoml the fiftieth de¬ 
gree of latitude was dcscrilsxl ns “ Terra Incog- 
nita;" the enormous region of Scythia was 
regarded as too inhospitable nml too menacing for 
cither conquest or exploration; ami Sanwitia, 
which adjoined it on the west, was equally olwcurc. 
What we now understand as Russia Piojn-r was 
included in Sarmutia, and the nliorigiiuil race has 
furnished an im|mrtant element to the modem 
population. In the ancient world, the Surm.itn- 
hod a bad name for cruelty, lawlessness, nml re¬ 
volting habits. They were undoubtedly barbarians 
of an extreme type, though their courage secured 
for them o certain degree of respect. Their ethuo- 
logical family was that of the Tshudi. or Finn*, 
a branch of the vast Turanian stock ; but, in the 
early Christian ages, these savages were con- 
quered by tho Sclavoninns, who, penetrating north- 
wards fro,,, the Danube nml the Lower Volga, 
amalgamated with the primitive occupants of the 
sod This was a distinct advance in civilisation, 
or the Sclaves, though not a very cultured race, 
wore at any rate sujierior to the Finns. It was 
neither Finn nor Sclave, however, who established 
t c Russian Monarchy, but a member of the great 
‘Kandinavian brood which possessed a large part of 
■Northern Europe. 

The Scandinavians were an offshoot of the Teu¬ 


tonic race, planted in the modern kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden, ami Denmark. The immense 
extent of sea-coast which they commanded, and 
which gave them ready access to many other conn 
tries, encouraged the habits of naval enterprise , 
ami the Varangians, or sea-rovers, from the western 
side of the Bultie, tfciv for Kcvcrnl generations a 
terror and a scourge to half Kiiro|ic. The word 
Varangian is said to I** of Sclavonic origin, and 
to signify ••allies,* though it may |ntIiu|in lie tier- 
man, with an analogous meaning; but the |ieop|c, 
as we have said, wen* SoiiidiuiiviniiK. Further 
oil, we shall find them attacking the mIioivm of 
Ih’itniu, In'hnul, and France; creating a new nuv 
in the last of these countries; and subsequently, 
as Norman*, exercising a brilliant and durable in¬ 
fluence over several |«arts of the world. From the 
middle of the eleventh century, the Greek Kill- 
perors employe.I Urge unuiberH of these warriors 
as a lody-guard, and their stalwart persons ami 
I • w O-cdged Uttlenxes struck terror into the 
Byzantine*. But at present we are concerned 
with their apj.cnranco in Russia, which wax hImiiiI 
two hundred years la-fore. The history of the 
groat Northern Ktnpiro cotuineuce* in W»2. when a 
Scandinavian pirate, named Kurik, who had pre¬ 
viously invaded the eastern slioivs of the Baltic, 
ami rcduml several Finnish and Sclavonic trilies, 
established at Novgorod a dynasty which lusted 
until 1.508. This adventurer found the country 
divided amongst a number of small, independent 
communities, the princi)>al of which were Kief and 
Novgorod; ami it was the Novgorodinns who 
culled him into the land, to help them against 
their more pOVcrf.il m igldwurs. Aliout four-mid- 
twenty years earlier, some Russians had visited 
Constantinople, where they were suffered to j oin 
an embassy from Thcophilus, Emperor of the East, 
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to Ixniis I., Emperor of the Wwt. the sou awl 
successor of Charlemagne. Their ruler was a 
species of Cram I Duke; hut hi* paver was not 
very great. 

Rnrik created a monarchy of a more iin|*ortaiit 
character. With the In-Ip of his Scandinavian 
lighting men. lie conquered a large extent of 
country, ami at his ileath. in *79. left to his son 
Igor a dominion of sufficient strength to U- secure 
against attack. We cannot, however, describe 
Rnrik as more than the Prince of Novgorud: it is 
only at a much later date that we hear of Russia 
as a sovereignty, though the term was always 
applied to certain regions north of the Black Sea. 
The etymology of the name Rus>ia is extremely 
douhtful. The Romans spoke of a Sarmatum triU- 
as the Roxolani. and some writers have urn in this 


years, and the Byzantines suffered severely from 
attacks which, though always unsuccessful, owing 
mainly to the havoc which the Greek wild-fire 
spread among the innumerable light vessels of the 
assailant*, were conducted with a ferocity that 
involved large numbers of non-combatants in 
the worst miseries of war. Even at that time 
it was believed by many that Constantinople was 
fated to U-come a Russian city ; and it was said 
that in the square of Taurus, in the Eastern 
capital, an equestrian statue was inscribed with 
a piv.ph.-vy to that effect. The early Russians, 
[ however, were little else than pirates. The per¬ 
manent conquest of a metropolis such as Constan¬ 
tinople does not seem to have entered into their 
designs and they were probably influenced by no 
other motive than the love of plunder. Having, 


term the origin of the later word; but the deri¬ 
vation is not generally accepted, and we must 
probably look to one of the Eastern tongue* for a 
root. It has been supposed that the remote 
ancestors of the Russians are mentioned in | 
Ez-kiel. xxxviii. 2. where, according to modern 
scholars, the passage (as it stands in our authorised 
version), “ Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal,” ought to run. “Magog, the prince of Ro*h, 
Meshech. and Tulrtl.” The meaning recently sug- 
gested is. that Magog is the head of the three great ( 
•Scythian tribe*, of which •* Kosh ’ i* the tirat. ( 
The German commentator Gesenius is of opinion 
that by Rosh is intended the tribe north of the 
Tamils, so called from its neigldiourhood to the 
Rho. or Volga, and that in this name and tribe we 
have the first trace of the Russian |ieoph\* The 
Russians seem also to la- mentioned twice in the 
Koran under the name of Rom, and the Russet j 
referred to in Judith (ii. 23) are perlui|« the same 
nationality. 

It was during the reign of Rnrik that the 
Russians made their tirat attack on Constantinople 
—the ex|M*dition of SG5. th-scrilaal in a previous 
Chapter. Thus, one of the earliest facts in their 
history is associated with that Imperial city which 
the subjects of the Czars still covet for them- 
selves. Another fact equally remarkable is that 
the advances of the primitive Russian* in this 
direction were to a great extent checked by tin- 
Turkish trit-e of the Patzim.k*. who. having 
establish.^ tliemselves on the lower course of 
the Borysthenes. or Dnieper, were employed bv 
the Greek Emjierors in resisting the progress of 
the Varangians and their subjects. . Several other 
attempts, however, were nu.de in sulfiequmt 

• Smith** Dktiwnary of the IliMe. Art. " Hwk" 


therefore, enriched themselves with the treasures 
of Greek wealth and art, they were glad to escape 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea, to 
ascend the channel of the Borysthenes, and to 
regain the fastnesses out of which they hail issued. 

The chieftains of Novgorod s|icetlily acquired 
1 -vsNession of Kief ami Moscow, and u dukedom 
of no inconsiderable magnitude was thus estab¬ 
lished in the vicinity of the Greek Empire. The 
rulers of Constantinople begun to acknowledge the 
im|M>rtance of the new Power, and in 045 con¬ 
cluded a treaty of peace with Kief, to which 
the Varangian princes had removed their court. 
An active trade had grown up between the two 
nations, and the treaty fully recognised the com¬ 
mercial interests of the Northern race. The 
allu nce was so close that the Eni|ieror Nicephoros 
II. who reigned from 9G3 to 909. conceived he 
might make use of the Russian Varangians for 
an easy conquest of Bulgaria. The conten»]H>rary 
Grand’ Duke of Kief was Sviatoslnf, a warrior- 
prince who had already given proof of his courage 
and enterprise by the subjugation of several com¬ 
munities between the Volga and the Danube. 
The proposal* of the Greek Emperor were con- 
veytd to this chieftain by a patrician named 
Kalokvres. son of the Governor of Cl.eraon, who 
was entrusted with fifteen hundred pounds weight 
of gold to pay the expenses of the expedition. 
The Imperial emissary acted the part of a traitor. 
Forming an alliance with Svintodaf, he pro- 
claimed* himself Emperor, and gave ™ 
for’. war which caused great .oOcnng to both 
belligerent* Sviatoslnf invaded Bo p.no, ho 
no, in the interests of Niesphoros Phoea* T 
Varan-dan had no scruples ahoot "PlV'S 10 ll,s 
I own ambition the gold Mnt him by the 
, sovereign. With a well-appointed army ho set 
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out on his enterprise, and debated tin- Bulgarian 
forces in 968. The vaiuiiiidinl king died of 
grief and mortification ; hi* children wire made 
captive,' and his dominions, as far as Mount 
Ha-mu*, fell a prey to the con<|iieror. Nicephoros 
now formed an alliance with tin- Bulgarians whom 
lie would fain have sulsluol, ami was hImmiI to 
mai'cli against the Russians when Sviatusluf 
suddenly returned to his own country, to defend 
Kief against an inroad of the Pat/iuaks. 11 is 
stay, however, was not much pmloug.il. After 
the assassination of Nicephoros, in ilti'J, he iv- 
turned to Bulgaria with an army of 60,iMK) men; 
and his power was now so greatly aggrandised by 
a treaty with the Pntxinnkx, and an nllianre with 
the Hungarians, that he formed no less a design 
than the subjugation of the Eastern Empin-. lie 
advanced as far as Adrianople, and, to a summons 
that lie should instantly vacate the territory he 
had invaded, replied that I'nintaiitiuoplc itself 
might soon expect the pmu-nci- «»f a master. 

Hut the throne was now occupied by John 
Ziinisct-s, with whose eommnndhig abilities as a 
soldier the remler is anpiuinted. Zimisc-s was at 
the moment employed in the Exist ; but lie was 
well represented by en|table generals, who, in 07*», 
compelled the iuvnilerx to retire l»-liiml Mount 
Hieuius. In the following spring, the Em|>eror 
himself took the Held at the I lend of a powerful 
army, and a naval force was sent into the Daiiuls- 
to never tlm couununientioiiN of the enemy with 
his own land. Marching unopposed through the 
defiles of Mount Ha-mus, Ziinise,-* entered Bul¬ 
garia, and surprised tin* Russians at Prextlava. 
After a des)s-mte action, they wen* completely 
I'onted, and on the following day Prcstlnvn itself 
"as taken by escalade. Sviatoslaf rxcajied to 
Dorystolon, which was sjasslily U-sieg.il l.y the 
victorious Kni|teror. aidcil by bis ll«-et on the 
Danube. The situation was desperate: but 
•Sviatoslaf made n-| sated attempts to Uvak 
tliRNigh the nuiks of the la-siegers. His infantry 
wen* sent forwanl in solid s.|iinres. covernl from 
head to foot by their huge shields, and pn-seuting 
the appearance of moving towers as they advanced 
along the plain. Again and again these efforts 
were renewed, and the Russians fought with such 
desperate valour that the Byzantine* themsdves 
Attributed their ultimate successes to the iutcr|tosi- 
tion of St. Theodore. All, however, was in vain, 
»nd Sviatoslaf at length sued for |«cnce. In July, 
y * 1, an agreement was concluded, by which the 
Varangian chieftain solemnly bound himself to 
|>erpctual amity with the Empiiv. and with the king¬ 
dom of Bulgaria, and undertook to restore all spoil, 


] slaves, and prisoner*. On the other hand, John 
Zimiso-s pn.mis.il to allow the Kiivsiuiix to «|cxci-ud 
the I Jamil*- iii their ImmIx, to supply them with 
wheat for each surviving soldier, so that I hern 
should la- no excuse for plundering, ami to n-ucw 
the former com me i via I treaties Ih-iwii-ii Ki«-f and 
<'i.nst-lllliliople. After the s«-ttleliieut of the 
treaty, an interview took place Is-tween the con- 
' 11 uen.r and the nHii|in-iwl; •John Ziinisecs sitting 
on lH.rs.-l.ack on tin- l«uk of the Duunls-, and 
• Sviatoslaf in a l*«at which lie had himself st.-crcd 
to the plan- of meeting. The lutter lost no time 
iii retiring from Bulgaria ; but he was obliged to 
winter on the short-* of the Black Sen, where cold 
and famine nilin-.il tin- iiiiiiiIm-i-m of his army. In 
the spring of lie was def.wt.il and slain by the 
Pat/.iiiuk*, through «Ii«m- territory lie was en¬ 
deavouring to force Ids way. 

The By/aiilincs and the Russians, whether in 
|h-.icc nr war, wen- brought into 1're.pient .nutaet.iilid 
tin- latter n-cci\nl from tin- former some elements 
of civilisation, which their municipal institutions, 

an-l the ..njny.il l.y many of their cities, 

notwithstanding the military violence of th.- 
Varangians, eiiabl.il tli.-m to develop. Christ!- 
onity made progress in Russia during the tenth 
century ; and as it was from the Eastern Empin- 
that the prineipl.-s of n-ligimi wen- ni-.-iv.il, the 
Russians, to the pn-M-nt day. In-long to the Un-ck 
instead of to ||m- I-it in t'liuivh. One of I lie prim-ipul 
agents in the conveiwinii of the Northern people 
, *** Vladimir I., the son of Sviatoslaf, who 
MH-iml.ll to |M.wer ill !I8|. Beginning life as an 
idolater (Ihough his grandmother, Olga, bud been 
a sincen- ami earnest disciple), this chieftain was 
converted to Christianity by some Cnfk mis¬ 
sionaries, whose arguments wen- strongly aided by 
the priiMi-s d.-sin- to many Amin, sister of the 
E"i|s-ron. Basil II. and Cinistantine l.\. Vladimir 
had lain brought under tin- ililluenee of vevend 
religions and was |s-rhn|M not deeply iiiipn-ssi-d 
by any. Ho liad Uin in turn solieit.il by the 
Moliainm.ilaiis and Jew* who dw.-lt on the eastern 
ride of his realm, by tin- Romisli priest* who liu.l 
entercl the western parts from Poland, and by the 
I Ciwks who wen- |-.werful in the south. His 
sensual untun- inclined him toward* tin- Mohuni- 
mcdaiis, who pn>niis.il him nuiuen>iis wive* in this 
world, and countless liourix in the next. But to 
renounce the us,- of wine wax too gn-nt a trial for 

this festive.. and Molmmiii.-duiiisin was 

ivjccted forth.- Christianity of the Eastern Empin- 
Madimir was l«ptiscd by an ecclesiastic it, the 
church Of the Pannghia at Cbersou-an ancient 
to ,l,c the Crimea, which had 
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his eountrvmcn, and deservedly si Hr was uu- ] grand-Hi of Yam.laf.wa* a prince of illustrious 

... . . 1 1 » • 1 c t .. ....1 ..... ... 


douhtcdly a great monarch. thou^li dcfocim-d l»y 
tin* savage ami lu-utal vices of his age. Not only 
was hr distinguished as a warrior, hut lie had 


r- * 

ikwnt. and himself a |«mhi of unusual powers. 
His mother was a daughter of the IS reek Emperor 
Constantine X. (Moiiomarhos), and he was also 


was lie distinguished as a warrior, nui ne nan wii»umuir -s. ...... .... ...... ...... 

reniarkahle |mwers of organisation. His sway was connected with the royal house of Poland. The 
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established from the lfcdtic to the Black Sea, from 
Poland an 1 Lithuania to the Volga. The Crimea 
submitted to bis rule, and on his marriage with 
Anna he retained possesion of Chersou -nominally 
as the dowry of his wife, but in reality as a 
coii*|Ucst. It is related of Vladimir that his 


future sovereign In-gan his career as a warrior under 
the standard of his Polish relative, lbilcslaf II., 
whom lie aided in a war against Bohemia, in IU7*i. 
His services, however, were soon r»-«|uired at home, 
when- the division of the Russian nationality into 
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It is related of Vladimir that his numerous petty states led to constant 
. . . . . .... . .i ..- I . •_ . u:.. r.ii.,.,. ..... I*. 


warn among 
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nature was so entirely changed by the influence of the rival prince* His father was Ciruml Duke of 
... • .< •. .i. i i . l» w 1 1 ■ i-1 1 fluinuil siiiuemai'V over the otllCI 


Christianity that, where lie formerly condemned 
erimiiuils to death, lie now simply inflicted a line. 
This, however, is improlmble, as his conversion was 
in a great degree prompted by worldly motivo, aiul 


Kief, which claimed supremacy over the other 
communities: but this supremacy was merely 
nominal, and was disputed by any community 
which felt itself strong enough to rise in arms 


in a givat ilegi>*e pnmipteii nv wormiv iiiou»*->. «n«. ..* © 

l.is «IU|,niiim. ran hardly Im'vc Im * co.n|4.'Mv agaixd tl„- Vl».li...ir Monomaclio, 
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delivere 1 from the other influences by which he 
was HUiroiimhsl TowanL the end of his life, his 
rule declined ill strength, and serious disorders 
broke out in several directions. At length, the 
city of Novgorod refused to |*ay its annual tribute, 
and the old duke marched against it with a large 
army. Yaroduf. one of his v.ns, is said to have 
taken part with tin* relirl*. and tin- aged monarvh 
died of grief on his way to Kief, in the year l«»l-\ 
after a reign of forty-tire year*. Vladimir has 
been enrolled among the mints of tin- Russian 
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took part in tln-se intestine wain, and, having 
seized the town of Minsk, slaughtered the inliuhi- 
tants without regard to age or sex. Il<* seems to 
have been the actual niler of Kief during the life 
of his father, and, owing to the |nviiliiir laws of 
succession existing among the Russians, lost power 
rather than gained it on (lie death of that prince. 
Those laws provided that the succession should not 
pass from father to non, but from the oldest to 
the next oldest among the Russian prince*. The 
father of Vladimir was succeeded by l.is nephew. 


l.ecn enrolled among tne minis m «im .. ..- • • 

t'lllirch, ami is honoured with a plan- e.,,,.,1 to that Sviatopolk. 1W of JW ; h« ho |» ” ^ 
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uf the A|mstlc-s. lie was in truth no mint: but be 
helped to civilise uud .■ducat.* his country, and his 
good deeils deserve to be r.-memlawL Sanguinary 
contentions followed his di-atli, for In* hail divided 
his domiliioiis among his twelve sons each of 
whom aspired to the whole, Ultimately. however, 
Varoslaf gained the upper hmul. and irunitcd the 
realm umler om- head. An unsuccessful c\|»-di- 
tion against Constantinople occurred during this 
reign; but it Was also distinguislusl by Ix-tter 
things. To Varoslaf the Russian* weir indebted 
for a code of law* which is still to extent in 
force. Wise and fur-swing in many of his actions. 


Vladimir to retain certain minor principalities ot 
which he already had possession. A i.oma.l.e 
trilic from Central Asia, culled the Polovt/ee. 
had batoned the Russians by continual attacks. 
Vlmlimir employed himself for some years. ... ml* 

doing time marauder*. and it was not until he. 

imclicd sixty that he ran 1- said to have e,.jO>vd 
peace and tn»m,uillity. On the -h ath of Sv,ato, W lk 

L i«« -in-a •>■■>=•• » f 

thirteen veaw. until hi* death ... ll-»- - 

were vears of great prosperity to Russia. 
tow ns’wen- built, foreign enemies were iw|k- 1I«-I. 
and internal ,-nce was assured. Vladimir 


foroc. Wise mid far-seeing in many of I,is actions, ami ... «• I • , ;lt .„ nUl df«thn'. 

Varoslaf neverthehW n .-at,! one of the worot “ JETLl worthy aims.. hr 

mistakes of his father, and. creating s. |«ratc wia „ n ti '.»* 

principalities for l.is sons caused the return of ntc u "' ‘ ^^ l K -fo.v. Hi* •»'» 
anarchy after his death. The country was de- than - » , ,, !„ ,. x l,il,it a roi.mrkable 

vastatisl bv the Poles, and the growing prosperity instructions to In> 

of Rnvsia was ariwtcl by the aWnce of a strong *|Nnt of ^ | ov0 (Jo.l: love 

and undisputed government. Many Russians wen- i"> • 1 * (M . it | |Cr fast, nor seclusion, 

now establish.-.! at Constantinople, when- they were ma,,k '" , y, , flll ^ve you ; but go.nl 

... .... ,.I-...-. .l luerrliant*: and their nor monastic life. wine. . • 
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employed as linkers and niercliant*; and then 
jn-tivily was not without a favourable influence on 
ilu-ir own country. 

Amidst tin-si.miiiolions » remarkabh- man 

a^H-aresI ..|-m the M-.-ne. Vladimir Mo.hh.uu-I.os. 
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contrary to the Christian religion. Re fathers to 
the orphans ; judge the widows yourselves, ami do 
not permit the stronger to oppress the weaker. Do 
not take the life either of the innocent or of the 
guilty : the life and the soul of a Christian arc 
sacred. ... In your household, look to everything 
yourselves, without relying on your stewards and 
servants; ami the guests will not find fault either 
with your house or with your dinner. In time of 
war ho active, and he an example to your ollicers. 
It is not then the time to think of lanquets and 
enjoyment. Re|»oso after having established the 
nightly watch. Men may suddenly perish ; there¬ 
fore do not lay aside your armour where danger 
limy happen, and mount your Imrses early. AI<ove 
all, respect a stranger, In- he a great or a common 
man, a merchant or an amU-ivculor; ami if you 
canuot give him presents, satisfy him with meat 
and drink. ln-canse strangers spread in foreign 
countries good and Uul re|iort of us. Salute every 
one whom you meet. Love your wives, hut give 
them no |K>wer over yourselves. RememU-r ever)’ 
good thing which you have leurm-d, ami learn what 
you do not know.” 

Like a ruler of the |tatriurchal days, Vladimir 
took credit to himself for having done nil that he 
could order a servant to do. He had never, he 
said, relied on magistrates and olheers, hut laid 
himself superintended the Church, the house hold, 
the stables, the hunt, the horse, and the falcons. 
Allowing for a touch of exaggeration here and 
there, it is prohuhle that lie had really acted as In- 
averred. Reviewing the events of his life, he hid 
claim to having undertaken eighty-three important 
expeditions, besides others of less note. He had 
concluded with the Polovtzee nineteen treaties, 
captured more than a hundred of their chieftains, 
whom he afterwards released, ami punished up¬ 
wards of two hundred. He had often travelled a 
hundred miles in one day ; had w ith his own 
lands hound several wild horses in the midst of 
deep forests; and had had many remarkable 
escapes from the attacks of savage animals. Thus 
adventurous prince married a daughter of Harold, 
the lost of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and is thus in 
some slight degree connected with our own country. 
His reign marks a decided improvement in the 
state of Russia. The arts of peace liegan to lie 
considered as of some importance in the affairs of 
life, and the barUrism of mere military prowess 
was somewhat mitigated by the development of 
oomnicra*, and the spread of education. The 
Varangian chieftains and their followers had by 
tins time melted into the great body of the Russian 
people, and the Sclavonic element, which at an 
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earlier date had absorbed tin- Finnish, now im-or- 
|N»rated tin- Scandinavian also. Kief and Novgorod 
wen- cith-N of importance; a im-ix-huut class hud 
grown up ill tin- chief centre* uf trade ; uud the 
sword was not tlie only jiowi-r neknowledged w ithin 
tin-Iwumlarh-s of Russia, though doubtless it wit* 
still tin- chief. 

Another |—.ple r*me into importance in tin- 
eastern |mrt* of Euro|ie almit the same time that 
the Riix«iau* tirst emerged from tln-ir desi-ri*. and 
In-calm* known t» the more civilised lace.* under 
the M-eptre of the llynilltilie Elll|H-rorx. Those 
whom we now cull Hungarian' are (Kirtly, though 
not eutin-ly. desceinh*l from tin- nomadii- tril»- of 
the lluns, who, iii the decline of tin- Roman 
siipn-macy. combi m-d with otln-r untiouulities to 
destroy tin-gieat fabric of |in|H-rial |M,wer. Their 
original seat was in Asia, w la-re tln-y o«-cupied a 
lauTeu tract of country immediately north of thc 
Great Wall of •‘Inna. The Hull* were apparently 
Mongolian Tartais, and tln-ir |«iWer was i-\hihiti*l l 
al«Mit two hundred years Is-fon- tin- Christian Km, 
in an attack on tln-ir soiitln-m neighbour*, which 
was attended by so much success that tin- Chinese 
Emperor sued for peace. Ihit the pr>d<>iuilinuce 
of the Asiatic Huns was afterwards broken up, 
and large uuuds-rs, quitting tln-ir original country, 
moved in a north-westerly direction in s.ai« h of 
more fertile lands. Reaching tin- hunks of the 
Volga, tln-y crossed that river, and entered the 
territories of the Alaui, whom, as tin- render has 
Iss-n previously informed, tln-y fiercely assailed. 
The Alani defended tln-inselves with spirit and 
determination, hut wen- at length crushed in u 
great action on the Inuks of the Don. This was 
in the fourth Christian century, and tin- Huns 
now became a jiower in Europe, nml a cause of 
iudescriUhle honor to all the Roman imputations. 

Tln-ir dark complexion*, defor.. figures, flat 

noses, deeply-sunken black eyes, uncouth gestures, 
and shrill voices, seemed to mark them out as the 
posterity rather of devils than of men. The 
Goths, whom they frequently attacked, ami who 
were certainly more civilised than themselves, 
declared that tln-y were descended from the 
witches of Scythia, who. having been driven into 
the desert for their unholy practices, had there 
associated with infernal spirits, and become the 
mothera of this abominable race. Some believed 
them to l* the subject* of the Gog and Magog 
mentioned in the Old Testament, whose ap¬ 
pearance was reckoned amongst the signs of the 
approaching destruction of the world; and all 
knew them to In- dauntless warriors, terrible in 
battle, and unsparing in victory. 
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The Hums were in truth a set of unmitigated 
savage*, whose ferocity surpassed that of all the 
other barbarians. Sometimes at war with the 
Goths, sometimes in alliance with them, they 
devastated large tracts of country on the bonks of 
the Danube, and in the fifth century had obtained 
so formidable a position that the Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. paid an annual tribute to their chieftain. 
Rugilas, or Rons, to secure his dominions 
from further attack. Their achievements under 
Attila have been related in the earlier pages of 
this volume; Imt on the death of that monarch 
they almost disappear from history until some 
centuries later. A certain numler settled in 
Pannonia, to which they gave the name of 
Hungary; the rest were attacked by the Goths, 
and driven beyond the Tanais, now the Don. 
Towards the end of the ninth century, the Huns 
of Pannonia were joined by another Scythian trilie, 
apparently lielonging to the same Mongolian race 
(though tin* point has been doubted), which, under 
the name of Magyars had for several years been 
settled among the Ural Mountains, whence they 
emigrated into the Ukraine, and subsequently into 
regions still farther west. Hungary was com¬ 
pletely conquered in ten years, ami the land was 
divided amongst the military chieftains. The 
head of this movement was a valorous commander 
named Arpad, whose power, at the close of the 
century, extended from the Carpathians to Servin, 
and from the Eastern borders of Transylvania to 
the foot of the .Stviian Mountains. Though the 
Hungarians always asserted their right to choose, 
depose, and even punish their monarch*, according 
to their own conception of right or necessity, the 
house of Arpad continued to reign over Hungary 
until 1301 ; ami in the year 1000 the ruling 
chieftain assumed the royal title and dignity. 
The first King of Hungary was St. Stephen, as lie 
is called from his devotion to the Christian faith. 
A crown was tent him by the reigning Pope, 
Sylvester II., and to this day it forms the upper 
part of the Hungarian coronal. 

Christianity was first introduced into the 
Hungarian realm by Gevsa, the grandson of 
Ar|*ad, and the father of Stephen : but it was in 
the reign of the latter that it made the most con¬ 
siderable progress. Until then, the Hungarians 
had been a turbulent and aggressive nu-e, ami from 
*97 to 934 they were almost as great a pest to 
Europe as the Huns of Attila Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Franconia, ex|terieiiccd the terror of their 
incursions. In one direction they spread to the 
North Sea, and laid the city of Bremen in ashes; 
in another, they passed the Rhine, and ravaged 


Southern France to the Pyrenees. Germany paid 
them tribute for more than thirty years; Italy 
was subjected to fire and slaughter from the Alps 
to the southern point of Calabria ; the Bulgarians 
were overthrown, and even Constantinople might 
have been taken, had not these rapacious warriors 
l«een bribed to retire from the very gates. Their 
inroads were at length checked by the Saxon 
princes, Henry the Fowler, and his son Otho the 
Great, and before the middle of the tenth century 
the roving tribes of the Hungarians were com¬ 
pelled to withdraw within the limits which they 
might justly call their own. Their inclinations, 
however, were still predatory and martial; hut 
the milder influence of Stephen reduced them to a 
more civilised mode of life. Notwithstanding 
their devotion to war, the people hod some 
peaceful instincts, which resulted in the formation 
of munici|nl and other institutions, superior to 


those of most barbarian races. The elements of 
the Hungarian Constitution, which presents 
several points of similarity to our own, date back 
even to the time of Arpad. In later ages they 
were enlarged and matured, and in our time 
the political forms of Hungary have survived all. 
attempts at subversion, and still ensure the pros¬ 
perity and rejtose of the people. 

From the close of the tenth century, the Hun¬ 
garians must lie counted amongst the settled nations 
of Europe ; and during the reign of Geysa II., who 
ruled from 1141 to 11 Gl. the well-being of the 
country was greatly increased by colonies of 
Flemings, who introduced various branches of 
industry, and worked the rich and productive 
mines in which the land abounds. The Magyars 
are still the dominant clavs in Hungary; hut a 
liberal infusion of other races, and the refining 
effects of EurO|>ean civilisation, have imparted to 
them not merely a different character, but a dif¬ 
ferent personal appearance from that of their 
ancestors. The Mongolian type of physiognomy 
has entirely disappeared; and of the ancient 
ferocity of the Huns and the Magyais nothing 
remains but a certain high and chivalrous spirit, 
which periM-tuates in the nineteenth century the 
romantic valour of the Crusaders. The mass of 
the population is extremely mixed, and it may ho 
said, without exhausting the whole truth of the 
matter, that Goths, Gepkhe, Lombards, Romans. 
Wallachians. Armenians, Germans Servians, Sclav- 
onions, and Jews, have united with the Huns and 
Magyar* to form the modern nation which now 
its sovereigns in the House of 


Austria. 

Poland is another country 


of Eastern Euro)>e 
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which hegiiiK to attract attention nLuit the tenth 

century. Like Russia, with which it is now partly 

incor|»omted, Poland was included l»y the Romans 

in the vast region of Snrmatia. The people are 

Sclu von inns, nn«l the name lirst ap| tears in history 

us the appellation of a tribe, the Polaui, who dwelt 

ltttwocn the Oder and the Vistula, and wen- 

surrounded by other communities of kindred origin. 

The l’oluni ultimately L-canu- predominant over 

their brethren. and hence the country acquired its 

distinctive name. This was aLait the middle of 

the sixth century: hut the |»-ople wen- then little 

better than liarlmriaiiK, of whom nothing can L- 

related that is not ohviouslv fabulous. or at anv 

* • 

rate largely mixed with tiction. In the nv.-ss.-s of 
their fon-sts and Imgs, the Poles maintained the 
idolatrous Worship of older times until the year 
DG5. when their chief heenme a convert to Chris¬ 
tianity, and, with that |MHMiusivo |s>wer which 
belongs to nlrsolute sovereigns, induced many of 
his subjects to think with himself. This moutnvh 
belonged to the dynasty of I’iivst, found'd aLait a 
century la-fore l*y a peasant of that name, who lias 
bequeathed to posterity no exact record of his 
Hctioiis. By favour of the t.cniinu Kiiq-ior, (Him 
III., the Polish dukedom L-cnnie a kingdom in the 
ycur lOOtl the same your which saw the translation 
of Hungary from the lower to the higher rank. 
Previously to that date, Poland had been a depen. 
deucy on the Kmpirc; Imt it now amumed a |«*>itiou 
of considerable importance among the military 
sovereignties of Europe. TL- most prominent 
monarchs in the early history of Poland an- the 
Hvc kings Wring the name of Boleslnu*. or |h.|es- 
Inv. It was the tint Boh-.duiis, living in the 
earliest quarter of the eleventh century, who re¬ 
ceived the royal title from Otlia All of thesp 
inonarclts, except the last, were enterprising and 
Warlike. Bohemia, Moravia, Russia, Hungary. 
«nd various |*rts of Uermany, wen- mccmively 
U’.vaded l.y their armies, and tin- second Bob-dans, 
having vanquished the ,>coplo of Kief, took up his 
residence in that city for several years. During 
his aloe nee, his own subjects revolted, and it was 
not without a special effort that lloleslaus n-duevd 
them to oWlience. His end was unfortunate ; f„ r . 
"ivnig qunrelled with the Bishop of Cracow, whom 
he murdered in 1070 while officiating in the cuthe- 
dml, ho was excommunicated by the Pom-, 
mul deprived of l.is kingdom. Abandoned by 
his subjects, he fled into Hungary, and some of the 
monkish writera allege that hi- died a violent 
ffi-atl, about 1080 , though it is more probable Hint 
m expired quietly in a monastery. The fifth and 
W monarch named Bolcslaus differed greatly from 


ir.i 


his pmh-o-xsors. lie was a weak and su|-crsf it imix 
rnh-r. and during liis reign tin- .Mongolians i-ul.-ii-d 
Poland, and definled the t 'hrisliiilis ill a glint 
I-attic in 1211 . The country was nearly ruim-d 
by this ineiirsiou. ami it was a long time L-fore 
Poland n-rov«-red tin- |iowi-r it bad j-osse.vs.il under 
tin- earlier monarch* of the line of Piust. 

\\ bile tbe Russians, tin- Hungarians, the Pole.', 
and other nations on the lvi>t<-ru side of Inirope, 
wen- struggling into se|mrale «-xisleiH-«-, and gradu¬ 
ally n-o-iving tin- impress of I ‘hristiaiiily, another 
race, destined in time to L-coinc the main eliampioii 
of tin- Mohammedan religion, was In-ginning t«* 
make it self known to tlie subjects of the Caliph*, 
i be 'I urks iiiiiie floiu the Millie \ast ivgioii w hull 
had scut forth the ami-tors of the lliliis, .Mag¬ 
yars. ami Other mein. What thi- ancients called 
Scythia, the modern* denominate Tardily -an 
imineiiM- tract of Central Asia, inhabited by 
iiiiincnrtiH triln-s, of various origin and difli-reiit 
pliysii-.il ap|--araiiii-. One of the principal mnioii- 
nlitics. even in early times, was that of tin- Turks 
- a Mongolian nice, ulli.il to tlie Chinese, though 
the Turks of Inter ami more historic days have 1*1-11 
so largely qualified by intermixture with oilier 
l-.ui-s as to have acquired a distinct elianiel.-i-. I lie 
Turks of Tartary wen- |.irtcd into several tril«-s, 
of which the most remarkable wen- the Oghiix.cs, 
the Srijuks. ami the Osiimnlis. Oghux Khun. 11 
nih-r irf tli.- first of the*.- trikes, is said to lane 
n-igmil in Turkistaii as far lack as the era ..f 
Abraham. To tin- Persians hi* country was known 
ns T11 ran. fnmi which w.- may infer tin- Turanian 
origin of the people. The’ dominions of these 
nomads reached in one din-cliou to rliimi, 
in another to the Links of the Ox UK and the 
Jaxnrte*. The lira! of the Seljuka to nttniel atten¬ 
tion was Toghrul Bey. lie was the grandson of 
Seljuk. after Whom the trils- was named, ami in 
the middle of the eh vent It century his |*i\ver was 
aekitow-ledgril over a vast extent of coiintiy. in- 
eluding the former |swM-xsim,M of the Ogl'uixes, 

" ,UM ' P°«'T had Ireon dest.0v.1l l.y their more 
energetic rivals. The Turks were now nmong the 
most conspicuous |m.ph- of the East. They were 
L.rn warriors and ns .-orly as the seventh Christian 
century had ls-coim- known to Europe j„ ,| mt 
cai«crty. Some of their tribes w.-re then nettled 
between the Caspian and the Euxine, in the 
vicinity °f Mo„, , t Caucasus: und the Emperor 
Hcmclius thought he saw i„ them material for 
«ood ^hlic-ra. He took several into his service 
"" fa- Turkijh auxilinrips so dUti„ g „i»|„ K |' 
U.M.«lrP,b,- fi.lt-litv ..Hi valour t | llt liih(|i 

tu °’ ,l,e S"”*" CitiipK « .1,,. re „a,. r j. 


f 
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aware, formed a Itody-guard out of their nuiks. 
Their religion up to that date had Im-oii partly 
Zoroastrian. partly a wild combination of fantastic 
myths common to all the Tartar hordes: but their 
conversion to Mohammedanism followed quickly on 
their association with the Arabians and Persians, 
and they soon became its m«*st powerful supporters. 

The supremacy of the Saracens, as we have seen, 


|tower of those princes had extended over the 
whole north of Persia. The south obeyed the race 
of the iVylimites, so called from the village 
whence they had sprung. In subsequent years, 
these Derliniites acquired a still larger part of 
Persia, and in 933 the Caliph of Baghdad was com- 
j-dled to acknowledge their superior strength. Thus 
the actual sceptre of the East passed away from 


u\ for a long time Wen declining, and. in the 
ttcr part of the ninth centnrv. a Turkish vliief, 
aim-d Ismael Samani. seized on Transoxwna at 
,<• instigation of the Caliphs, who l.o,-,l to 
iminisl. tin power of the Soffarides in Khoranun. 
Liner, the brother and ruro-wor of Yakoob-Wn- 
the founder of that dynasty, inanrhrtl against 
■imani with a powerful force, but was defeat.sl, 
a ken prisoner, and sent to Baghdad, where he was 
dtimately put to death. Tnuwoxiana. Khorassan. 
lh. 1 Si'tan. now formal a vast Empire under the 
•ule of the Samaniana, and by the year 1*00 the 


tlie An.bi.ns, time hundred »n.l on. )«<« 
the dnth Of their Prophet and ™ 

y«r. K-Ikt. Uic “j* 

I .Hr.I, deposed. »■"' nnpn«.no,l, and the ■«. 
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coast, and built for himself a city on a peninsula Though still la-longing nominally to the Culiplia, 
jutting out into the Mediterranean. This prince Egypt had Ira in a state of rev«.luiionaiy . |,ang« 
successively defeated the Aghlntes and the I and turiailencc for several years, and two dynasties 
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the true founder of Cairo (Al-Kahira). the City 
of Victory. The government of Mocz is |»raisod 
for its mingled firmness and lienrvohlice. The 
people were prosp«rous and nmtentdl. and the 
armies of the Fat unite Caliph added Palestine ami 
Syria to the dominions of their master. Tin- 
original territories of the Fatimitrs. on the 
northern coast of Africa, were ivlimpiislH-d by 
Mm•/ to Yusef Belkin. since it would have U-en 
im|M»ssili|e to govern them from Cairn, owing to 
the interposition of the ilesi-rts. Morocco was 
founded in I0G!> hy a nuniU-r of n-ligious enthu¬ 
siasts. and spci-dily U-came the capital of a 
dominion reaching to the Struts of (Silmiltar. 

B\ successive wars ami revolutionary movements 
the |Mover of the Arabian Caliphs had l*en *» 
much reduced by the middle of the eleventh 
cent in-v that the more vigorous race of the Turks 
obtained mi ascendency which might at one time 
have np|M-ar»Hl im|M*s»il.|e. ‘Hie Scljukian Khan. 
Toghrul Bey, spi-itlily made hiuiM-lf master of 
Klioniswui and Irak ; then, advancing to Baghdad 
in law. In* put an end to the supn nmcy of 
the Deylimites. and im|«wcd his will upon the ( 
feeble Cnlipli. Kaim. who had called for his 
assistance. The Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful was menaced by the ambitious designs of his 
sou Besusiri, mid would probddy have l*en dc- 
iMwed by an iinmrrvctioii, had not the moveim-nt 
U-en promptly suppressed by Toghrul Bey, who 
put Besasiri to death. The grateful Caliph n- 
wurded his friend with the title of Prince of 
the Princes, and Lord over all Mohammedans. He 
likewise married his sister, and gave him his own 
daughter for his wife. Toghrul lley cam.- into 
fivipn-nt collision with the Byzantines, and the 
Christians of Armenia antlered terribly from Ins 
unsparing assaults. Kaim was always treated by 
him with profound n-s|--ct, as tin- legitimate siic- 
cessor of Mohamimsl.aml conwMpiently the head of 
Islam; hut tin- p.wer of tin- Caliphate was in 
his own hands, as it had recently l*en in those of 
(lie Deylimites. The titular ruler of the Saracens 
occupied a |M«ition similar to that of the Hots 
/•'n j nr a h/h of Neustriu and Austmsia : Toghrul was 
the Mayor of the Palace, and Kaim could only 
seem to rnle by aetuallv ols-ying. 

The Seliukian Khan died in 1000 . and was suc- 
reeded by Ins nephew Alp Arshin. a name signify¬ 
ing -the Valiant U-a" The ap,-Hat.o.. was 
well lM-st..w«d. for Alp Arslan was a warrior «f 
courage, imp-tuosi.v. and skill. He «om,uens| a 
large part of Tmkistan. and the nortli-west.-ni 
regions of P.-.sia. Mgcther with Armenia. Georgia. 
,Meso|K>tamia, and Syria. His armies even |- m- 


' t rated into Phrygia, where they weiv encountered 
|,y the t dis k Emperor, Konmnus Diogenes,the third 
of tin- c.nnieni. This heroic sovereign conducted 
thus- campaigns against the Seljukian Turks, 
whom lie drove lieyond the Euphrates. A fourth 
campaign, in 1071. resulted in a great disaster to 
the Emperor. His army was entirely defeated in 
an attempt to recover Armenia, and Konmnus was 
fomd to surrender on the tiehl of liattle. He was 
hsl roptixe into the presence of Alp Arslan, who 
tn-ati-d his vampiished adversary with considem- 
lion, and n-stoml to him his HU-rty, on the under¬ 
standing that the usual ransom should bo followed 
by an annual tribute. In the following year, Alp 
Arslan attacked his Turkish countrymen hcyoml 
the Onus but, during the campaign, fell lienentli 
the digger of an assassin. He was succeeded by 
his son Malek Shall, who so enlarged his hereditary 
dominions that his authority was acknowledged by 
all tin- Turkish ti ils-s to the very limits of China, 
was admitted by the Tartar kingdom of Uosligar, 
and. while stretching south to Arabia Felix, 
penetnitMl, on the north-w.-st, the Greek pov<es- 
sious iii Asia Minor. But Malek was not merely 


„ great soldier: he was also a patron of lining 
and the arts and a ruler to whom his p-ople were 
indebt.d for many UM-ful reforms - amongst other*, 
a n-constni:tio„ of the calendar, which hail gone 

far wrong, but which in 1079 was brought ini" « 

condition making a nearer approach to accuracy 
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selves Sultans—a title lirst In-stowed l.y the Caliphs 
on Mahmoud the Cha/u.-vidc, whose compK-sts in 
Hindoostan, early in the eleventh century, have 
yet to be related. Tlio word Sultan is Arabie, 
and signifies "mighty man;'' the ap|M-llation 
was therefore one of very great distinction. The 
Taherites, Soffarides, Sn mania ns, and Oeylimites, 
though acting in complete ind.-|Kiidciice of the 
Caliphs, had never gone farther than to rail them¬ 
selves Emins or ruh-i*—a term often applied to 
subordinate officials, and, in a more (■'euliar 
sense, to the real or sup|>»M-d d.-smidants of 
Moliaiumed through his daughter Fatima. So far 
as military |K>wcr was concerned, the Turkish 


n;:. 

Sultans wore now aU that the And.iuu Caliphs 
once had Ih-cii, or even more : yet the rulers of 
Kagh.Ud still retained their |>oiitilicul autliorily. 
Tliry were the representatives of Moliaiumed, and 
therefore the chief Imams, or High I’riests, of Islam. 
The empire of the Seljukiuu l urks was seriously 
weakened l.y internal dissensions towards the ejo.se 
of the thirteenth century, and early in the follow¬ 
ing age broke up into a iiiiiiiIh r of small prili.-i- 
|iulities, whieli completed the mill of a once sph-ll 
did sm-eiviguly. The lril«- of tile Osmulilis now 
siuss-edisl to the Turkish Hipivuiury ; but their 
history brings us to a date with which al present 
we ait not concerned. 
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Fn0M , li° declining glories of the Creek Empire, 
wild the rise of new nations in the east of Kuro|ie 
--from the setting splendour of the Saracenic 
Caliphate, and the dawning jwwrr of the Turks— 
we must now revert to the Went, which long 
continued to lie influenced by the genius nml tin- 
work of Charlemagne. It has been nientiomsl 
thi»t, after the temporary reconstruction of the 
Prank Empire under Charles tin- Fat, la-tween 
^81 and 887, the vast fabric again f.-ll to pi.-c.-s 
«ut during the century which had elapsed since 
Cliarlcmagno lecamc the nriiiter of Western 
Ur °P°> Ger,n “"y had arisen ns « distinct nation, 
nnd the subsequent courae of events was materially 
» ected by this circumstance. Up to that |«*rio.i, 
10 ormans had Us-n simply an immense com- 
for l!^ ° f SCattc,ml l«rl«ro,Ls. and 

16 m ° St Paft l,entI,c, b ending forth hordes of 
yST “ n< ! C0,0 " ists i,,to «tl.or lauds. b«t ,^ta- 
They S “° t,nn S s0,i ‘ l or ponnanent in their own. 
now began to acquire a more settled and 


oignnivd character, and, with flu- faith of Rom.-, 
something ..f the Mii.-i.-ut i-ivilisntion was adopted 
j bv the Teutonic ra.s-. When Clmrh-s the Fat, 
growing demented. XV as ... f mux t|„. ||,i«ne. 

in 887. the unity of the Frank Empire was for 
ever destroyed, and in 888 the C.-rmau dominions 
of the alHict.sl monarch |Kixsr.l under the swuv of 
• Amulf. tho illegitimate mu. of CaiIonian, one of 
Cluirles's brothers. With this ruler, the distinctive 
existence of Germany may U- said to commence. 
It is true that L.mis the tierman, grandson of 
Charlemagne, and father of Charles the Fat. had. 
by the Treaty of Verdun. U-eu made King of the 
Teutonic realm east of the Rhine; but the 

. . . wucb longer than his life, 

and it was only by the aeo-ssiou of Arnulf that 
the division between Francia and Germania 
l-x-ame complete and Hmd. At the same time, the 
r it-iich dominions fell to Endcs, Count of Paris, 
. 1,0 bril snlUntlj <l<*f,| that city „ Kai „ s , „ 
ven- dctemi«d MUck l.y ,],o Nor,„„„ s; but. 
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.luring Ins reign of ten years lie was never able to 
establish more than a nominal authority over the 
provinces south of the Loin*. The Italian posses¬ 
sions of the late Frank Emperor were divided 
between the Dukes Guy anil llervugarius; and. in 
the violent contentious which ensued, an ineffectual 
attempt was made to re-establish the Kingdom of 
the Lombards, which in the coun* of several 
generations had acquired something of a national 
character. 

Arnulf fori mil an alliance with the Magyars 
against a Moravian king who reigned in Western 
Hungary, and had invaded his dominions; and in 
S9a lie entered Italy at the invitation of the Pope, 
to help in settling the affairs of that distracted 
(HMiinsiila. Hi> expedition was renewed in the 
following year. when, marching to Rome, he found 
the city gates closed against him by the people. 
After numerous ineffectual attempts to storm the 
walls, the Germans at length succeeded, and burst 
like a torrent into the city. Arnulf received the 
Imperial crown from the Po|*e. Formosus, and 
thenceforward considered himself, though with 
little reason. Eni|*ror of the West His life, 
however, did not last much longer. died near 
the end of poisoned by slow degree*, as the 
penalty of a eoii.|uest which bail roused against 
him all the furtive bitterness of the Italian heart. 
The German sceptre now passed into the feeble 
hands of a child,—Lewis, the son of Arnulf, then 
only six years old. The actual power of the State 
was wielded by Otho. Duke of Saxony, and Hatto, 
Archbishop of Main/; but the affair* of Germany 
were far from pro.q**rous under their joint 
rule. An insurrection was commenced by Adal¬ 
bert, who was treacherously lietraycd and beheadc I. 
and tin* Magyars carried terror throughout the 
land. The youthful Lewis consented to pay them 
a ten years' tribute, but became so unpopular in 
consequence that lie died of a broken heart in 911, 
at about eighteen years of age,—the last of the 
Carolingian princes in Germany. The line of 
Charlemagne was represented by the French king, 
Charles the Simple; but the Germans would not 
entrust their destinies to so feeble a monarch. 
The nobles (who now began to act pi ire greater 
rights and privileges) accordingly elected to Un¬ 
royal office Conrad, Count of Franconia, who died 
after a turbulent reign of seven years, extending 
from 912 to 919. 

During the ninth century, the German city of 
Main/, (more familiarly known by its Gallicisetl 
name of May cnee) hail grown to be a place of 
great importouce as a seat of ecclesiastical learning. 
Its name is associated with certain false decretals 


—collections of Papal edicts and decrees, together 
with the decrees of Councils—which were published 
there, alsout the middle of the century, by a 
German deacon named Benedict Levita. By these 
documents, the Pojie was declared the absolute 
sovereign of the Church, and therefore superior to 
all Councils, whether (Ecumenical or otherwise. 
The Pontiff was likewise invested by the same 
fraudulent instruments with the power of nomi¬ 
nating to all Bishoprics, and of deciding all eccle¬ 
siastical questions. Every Bishop was made 
amenable to the Pope, and to him only; thus 
abrogating one of the most ancient rights of the 
provincial synods. The conq>osition of these 
decretals was ascril>ed to St. Isidore, a Spaniard of 
the seventh century; so that not only was their 
true authorship concealed, but they were invested 
with an antiquity which was entirely false. Pope 
Nicholas I., who reigned fiotu 33$ to 867, declared 
the decretals to be genuine, and adopted with 
enthusiasm an iui|»osture which added largely to 
his own power, and that of his successors. The 
true decretals of the Romudi Church contain the 
whole body of canon law, and are to the Church 
what the code of Justinian was to the later Roman 


Empire. The term is now understood to denote a 
collection of decrees ami opinions, originally made, 
after the middle of the twelfth century, by a Bene¬ 
dictine monk named Oratian, enlarged, nearly a 
century later, by Po,»c Gregory IX., and occas.on- 
ally augmented by succeeding Pont.lls. Ihe In¬ 
ductions of Benedict Levita were antecedent to the 
earliest of these, and it l.a. long Wen genera ly 
admitted that they have no justfoundut,on , ml 
they answered their purpose of uurcastng the 
despotic power of the Po,«. The Gal ten Clmrch 
resisted thews assumption, with much I 

i„ the reign of Charles the Bold, Hu.cn.ar, Arch 
Idaho.> of Kheinis, defended the cccles.ast.cal 
indcjicndcnce of I.U country. But a «-«»» 
the Pope-, aupremacy had grown up ... the 1 
miwI tbo KtniL'L-les of the French piolat 


in vain. 

syeucc is also co.mectcd with another ,m- 
.re or supposed imposture. For man) age 
Is^iielie ved'that a young won.anof thattown 
,f English family, had concealed her «». 
electo .0 the Papal chair, and had actually 
rZ office of sovereign Pont.ff under the 
of John VIII. The story i*. that, having con- 

red on a course of studies which, » 
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the decease of Leo IV.. resulted in |»-r xnrri-ssioti 
to the Popedom. Her true |N-rs»n.ility wax not 
discovered until two yennt ami live months after 
her election, when she di.xl under |KT«iliar >-i mi in¬ 
stance*, and, according to the story, was su«nxsb-«l 
by Uenedict Ill. The narrative is of an extremely 
doubtful character, and is commonly rejected by 
modeni authorities, though there an- Mill writers 
who maintain its authenticity. Vet it is clear 
that the story had obtained currency in the latter 
|«rt of the twelfth century, and for nearly four 
hundred years it was Miov.xl even l.v Km,inn 
Cat holies. A figure of the PajH-vs was admit t«x| 
into the cathedral of Sienna, and another statue 
of the Kiltie person was ol nerved by lanler in the 

Stmts of lb.. Nevertheless. the grnnml* fur 

doubting this fantastic legend an> very is.iisith-rablr. 
Had any such fact ocrurnsl in the history of the 
Papal Church, then- w.mld pmUd.ly l!,. 
ivcord of an earlier date than the twelfth niiiury ; 
and it seems, mon-over, ilillicult to lix any |--ri.«l 
of time during whieh such a |»-rs.o, could have 
occupied the Pontilicid chair. Leo IV. ;l ,,|. 1irt 
to have diisl on the lOth of .Inltf, S».A; Kcaslict 
HI. died on the |()tl, of March, S.Y* ; ,f„. r „ 
Pontificate of aLmt two v.sirs ami ti-half; s,, that 
there in scarcely any room for I*o,-- The 

Mory has given rise to much eoutrov.-rxv: ami, 
while some among the l’n»ti-*tnnts have Ins-.I 
anxious to establish its truth, ns severing the eon- 
tiuuity of the A|Mistolical .accession in the Komisl, 
OIiuivli. the Catholics have Invii ixpially int.-r.-st.sl, 

for the converse reason, in denying'. all.-g.sl 

H'andal. The most cautious jmlgment in the 
matter is that the relation is very far from l«ing 
Mnctly proved. but that it wan long l.-liev.sl, 
>«»d is not absolutely impossible. 

A little Is-fon- |,is death, Conrad n*x,m.„e„.h*l 

" T *""**”* «•».* ^'xony, a prince 
•vs'ing all the Iieci-xsnry qualification* for a ruler 
in times of general dii.tuHaii.ee. This wv.-roi..,, 

. Uni ,,f ,,M * *««"» « usually described a* 

"my «W F«*r. ... „ 

" ro "* Ut ,l "“ mWlfeMw "f tli.- ,1,-all, ..r Coiirail 
foo, “ l «•" H.rt, M,oo-o,, 

J"* »i"t "l.icl. .... 

r'"' "!'!■'■ 11 l“ rti0 " ° f Gcnaan l., f„ r 

S»-»bm,„ tuul HavariMw »w ; l,„ t 

"™ ,y ".is f„ct to prnlyw I,is 

Oho,'. n» local .lake, »W ,«,wcr ha,I 

™»7 V <W. . hail j„ „ 1MV 

ill earlier turn*. T,„. 

Lorniacis Fn ""°“'"'»‘. ami the 

" CR , » Pre ™i«l by martial who* 


authority was almost d.-sj-rtic, while in Swabia 
the two t ommivsioiii-r introdii.xxl by I’Jmi l.-ma-ne 
bad liMli|N-d III.- whole JM.w.-r of the State. T|„. 
five ii,de|M-i,.lent sovereign! iex into w hi.-l, Cerninnv 
was divid.si ;,l tie- .-ommen.-eineni of ih<- tenth 
century w.-re—S«v.my. with Thuringia : I V.in. onia, 
fn.ni the laultxnf the Chine and .Maine; Swabia, 
extending from lb- Ithiue t.. ||,e I..X-I, : liavmin. 
n aching to the frontier* of Hungary; and Un.iino, 
which was tb-n umb-r the prot.-Hioi, of l-Vam-e. 
Oh- difficulties .rf Henry the Powl.-rw.-rv therefore 
<-\tr.-nie; but his ability and courage overcame 
all obstacle*. |„ tbe fi,s,, plan-, |,e adian.s-d 
against tlie Commissioner* of Swabia, who at one.- 
sul'uiitt.-d t„ |,i H mb-. .\,n.df. Jink- ..f Ibnaria, 
nm.le v.i„c show ..f n-sislaiic,., | tlll |j| v vi.-ld.-d 
to the |M‘rsiia\ions of the King. The 'people o| 

Urrnme wen- v«„, afl.-i w.-,n|s ii.dne.xl to .. 

tie Fiynel, snpn-inaey. and to a.-knowl.xlgc ||,., in 
as their soven-ign hml: s., that uroHv the whole 
, t.emmn mo- was in .-, f. « y.s.w n-unii.xl „„de,. 
one UHuian-hy. Having .s.„lirm.x| |,is by 

•s-rtam p"bIie.I n-furms. whi.-l. at o„.s-st,v„glhen.x| 

-"hori.y of ,1... cn,wn. and ... the 

w.-ll lii-iiig ,,f Hunry t.m.k warlike 

measure* for resisting Hungarians whose 

.»• unuons he held in ,-h.vfc, while unable m..| 

alt.»g.-ilu-r. Military oerviro w„* .. 

pulsory. and a My of eaialty was f..„n.x|. whi.-b 

. .. for ••'".vises, and. 

... the n|HIIKMl of .. ,«.-|ern writer. Oligiiiutixl 

t t ...... 

! '”*“*• . .. I"'.ul.l l„k,. .. 

fr.,,,, . onoj-.... (> .„ I{| .|,, . . 

of (l.r I.maiglu, l„„| ... ,|„, 1V .. 

"< II." .M„,:yor, Tli,-... 

Wen* now ir.|.iiiv,l l.v ll. ury kWler. 

I «-v .I l.v tie. .. 

-...iry a, «ill * 

ri -*-»«■».. 

; " " f .. . 

" "" .. ... wall,; it w „ 

■icatl, ho ,„„t,„f ,|„. ir . .. „ ml n|| 

publK- oolla-riaos . .. , # 

a n-,., .""’T"' . ."•••" 1-lod 
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On his death, ill 030. Henry was siimfdnl l»v 
his eldest s»u Otlm (afterwards rniiilnl llw liivat). 
who hail alnwlv Is-en ap|Hi»vcd l»y tin- Pu-t a-. the 
HOXl MlrtT«ll' I" I hi- t Ill-nil*-. l’ivvious lO Ills 
own coronation. Imw.-vor, In- was formally cl.vtcd 
at Aix-lu t'lia|H-lli- by tin- Dukes of tin- various 
proviuee*. tin- 1 011111 * ot tin- Empire. tin- otln-r 


brother Henry, who in 037 entered into a com 
'piracy with tin- Duke of Franconia, the Duke of 
Lorraiue. and the Archbisliop of Mayence. It 
was p-t until after many years that Otho subdued 
all tin- internal enemies of his rule ; but, having 
at length established his predominance by rejieated 
victories. In- turned his arms against the Sclavo- 



iiii i% n:Acrc-TMK wwi 


nobles, and tin- Ar.hbidmp' and Uidmp'. wlm 
were followed by all ilinm-UM* liilliiW of the 
jHiiple. Thus we Me that tin- crown of tb-niiailV 
was -it that time elective, tl**ai_di tin-re can I-- little 
doubt that tin- choice ol a monarch was d.-ierimin-il 
beforehand by |-dnn al and military consideration*, 
and that tin- pilinipl.- of Inn-ditarv vu.fessin,, 
carrii-l with it irn little weight. Yet. althmi-Ji 
Otlio had elected with a|1«nnt unanimity, 

he was so*in iiioiin. i-d by iii'i.m-ct hhis in varmim 

of ..try. Til- III'-' f-n.ii.W- 1 - «< 

t|„.sc- .. stir n-v-ll- tliat "f Kl "-' 


of ll,- KII-- an.I O-W. and ll"- Dam-* "/ <•"- 
orlhtrn V'""'"'*- ' 

n'-Tto of* Italy .K-xt -..a-aa.’l a '""' 1 "' 1 

Oil,- ll,- 'Inal, a., -I ofR-ivI a 1 """ 1 ” 11 ' ®V'“ 

: * ..iwaav ofi.i.j-rmw- ;"^ 

way.* 

- ||„- iM-avinta-a »ltl. - 

..!‘ S n y fl,,,,—I- s "f -ll-i.ili- 

.. A*W*-. - 
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Lothaire. son of Hugh of Province. who hail for a | 
time reigned in Italy; aihI on h«*r n*fusal hr hail 
confined her in a fortress on the I .ago «Ii Hanla. 
Escaping from that stronghold, she was pined l»y * 
her friends in the castle of Canossa. where she was 
liesieged by the forces of Bcrcngarius; l»ut, in 
response to her plea for assistance, Otlio entered 
Italy with a powerful host, and cnm|x-lhd llenir 
gnrius to mise the siege. The (b-rman nionaivh. 
who was himself a widower, afterwards marri'd 
Adelnide at Pavia, w here, in- 9.'»1, he was crew ind 
King of the LomUirds, or in other wonls King of 
Italy. Returning to Hermany, he was confront'd 
by an insurrection, headed l»y his son Ludolph. 
Duke of Swabia; and when this danger was 
removed hy the jienitence of the young prince, the 
Hungarians, who had renewed their attacks earlier 
in the reign, once more entered Hermany, ami 
spread devastation far and wide. Their nunilwni 
were so great that they confidently asserted tlu-ir 
absolute invincibility, unless the earth should ojieii 
and swallow them up. or the lieavenx should fall 
on them. Advancing westward, they )Niietrated 
to the heart of Flanders, and Otho arrayd against 
them all the forces of Hermany. On tin- IOth of J 
August, 95->, he appeaml Is-forc their rump near ] 
Augsburg at the head of eight Imitations. 'Hie I 
contest was furious mid snnguiiiary. For a long . 
time, the issue was doubtful, but. after a piolonged 
struggle, in which Otho distinguish'd himself by I 
bis personal valour, the Hungarians were driven | 
hack, and fiercely pursued by the Hermans, who 
burned many of them to death in the village* 
where they sought refuge. One of the warriors 
on this moniornlilo field was the Itishop of 
Katisbon, for in those days it was not unusual for 
ecclesiastics to wield the fleshly arm. The 
Hungarians were now entirely crushed, mid 
Ocnimny iliil not again suffer from their destruc¬ 
tive invasions. 

This encounter with the Magyars was followed 
by another war with the Sclavoninn*. Bishoprics 
were foumhd at Oldenburg, Meissen, Prague, and 
other places. Christianity was introduc'd amongst 
the people, and the Dukes of Poland and Bohemia 
acknowhdgtd themselves the tributary vassals of 
Otho. Towards the close of his life, the Herman 
sovereign again entered Italy, where his son 
Ludolph, whom he had sent into the peninsula 
after his rebellion, bad di«d while prosecuting a 
war against Bereiigarius. Having deposed that 
prince, Otho was a second time crowned King of 
Italy at Pavia. Thence he |i«oceede«l to Rome, 
where, on the 2nd of February. 9CS. the Imperial 
crown wo* placed u|«oit his head by Pope Joliu XII. 


It was now that the title of Km|H‘ror was per¬ 
manently attach'd to the Herman name and 
nation ; and from this ,-ni two maxims of public 
jurisprudence acpiind the force of authority and 
the ratifleation of power: via, that the prince 
elect'd in the Herman Diet Is value, hy virtue of 
that election. King of Italy and of Rome, hut that 
nevertheless he could not legally assume the titles 
of Kui]»eit>r and Augustus until he had received 
the crown from the hands of the Pope. 

John XII. was one of the worst Pontiffs that 
ever disgraced the Roman Church. He allowed 
himself U» he greatly influenced by n favourite 
mistress named Joan, who in fact governed in his 
name, and was thence railed •• Papism ’—a circum¬ 
stance that has Imvii regardid as the origin of the 
legeii'ls nlMMit Po|s* Joan. The Roman people 
were not v«iy exacting as to the morals of their 
chief Bishop; but the sins of John became at 
length so flagrant that in 963 Otho was requested 
to 'liter Rome one more, and dejio.se an ecclesiastic 
who was scandalously unfitted for his position. 
Tlie Herman Em|s*ror again cross'd the Alps, and 
in an assembly of the clergy caused John to Is* re* 
moved, and Leo VIII. to Is* elected in his stead. 
In the following year, John iv-'iitered Rome at the 
head of his armed part inni«, drove out !-«**». and 
treat'd his adversaries with great Imrburity. Otho. 
who was at that time in the north of Italy.me- 


lately prepared to \ indicate his choice hy foive of 
mis : , but John did suddenly in 961. Leo died 
he following year, and was HUeccshsI hy John 
CIII. It was to VIII. that Otho was m- 
el it'd for a decn-e granting to him. and to Ins 
uceosaors in the kingdom of Italy, the faculty of 
mnilig the Pope, together with all Archbishops 
ml Bishops of the Romisli Sv. The suhjection of 

talv to Herman pndoini.. "•'•ch hud com- 

lenccd with Charlemagne, and which, in one 
arm or another, last'd even to «ur »» u day, was 
nci\ and establish'd in the reign of Otho the 
Jn-at. It was a |*rclnm inn lice "f n very mischievous 
hameter, productive «.f an immense train of evils, 
ud of no real advantage to either country. But 
he weakness of Italy invit'd assaults on its im e- 
,-ml.nc-. ami, by bis n».l.-mbm.ling with Chalb- 
Pom- l-o III. ron.proinis.sl ll«- fiwlom 
,„r progrvss of bi. ronntry, for Ikr ~.ko of a 
.m|*»mrr advantage .hid. W*"-' '» 
araiiiouut importance. 

TIm- con.li.ioa of Italy in tin- " 

vv.-al.sl in glaring ro.- «l« 

ntrrfcn-ucr, of ,vclcsi,vs.ic«l .lon.imon. .I of a 

lissiving vivilisation .hid, ba.l as vd bu. 

dap,.si itself lo ».'. f"ru.s ■■< llf "- Ilo '"° 
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was a city of august memories and magnificent 
buildings, which still retained something of its 
ancient grandeur. But it was no longer the capital 
of an Empire; it was not even the capital of Italy, 
for Italy was broken up into a number of sc| orate 
•States, which ol>eyed no common centre. Nor 
could it lie said that the Eternal City was the 
metropolis of the whole Christian world, for the 
Eastern Christians acknowledged the supremacy of 
Constantinople. The Western nations luok.-d to 
Rome for their rule of faith ; hut the Po|** was fur 
from independent of the secular jwwer. It is true 
that there was much parade of ccch-siuatical juris¬ 
diction. The princijtal iii.-mU-rs of tlie clergy 
formed a Senate, which assisted the 1‘ontiir in the 
administration of the Church. This Senate was 
composed of the twenty eight Cardinal-priests who 
ruled over the twenty-eight parishes into which the 
city was divided : of the seven den cons conm-cted 
with the chief hospitals, the seven Palatine Judge* 
of the Lateian, and certain diguitaries of the 
Church. The assembly met under the direction of 
the seven Cardinal-Bishops of the Roman province. 
When a new Po|ie was selected by the College of 
Gnrdinuls, their cltoicc was Mihiuitted, in an 
irregular way, to the ratification of the Roman 
populace; but the final and true decision lay with 
the German Emperors. Otlio I. and hi* successor! 
exercised their rights in this respect in a way 
which proved that they did not regard them a* 
simply formal. Po|w*s were created or set aside at 
their pleasure, and neither the Cardinals nor the 
Roman people had any real voice in the matter. 
Tins subjection, however, was no new fact in the 
history of the Popedom. Before the time of Otlio. 
the Dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany usually dictated 
the election of the sovereign Pontiffs. Their choice 
was frequently determined hy the most ignoble 
motives, and the chair of St. Peter was repeatedly 
occupied hy the creatures of worldly-minded men, 
or hy persons whose mental ineompetcnce was 
equalled only by their moral corruption. 

The successes of Otlio brought the Pa,„l chair 
under subjection to the German sovereigns, ami 
deduced the greater part of Italy to the same 
oivign dominion. From the time of Aniulf to 
that of Otho, the petty princes of Italy, who had 
previously occupied the position of vassals, were 
independent of all external control. The chief of 
rulers were the Dukes of Bcnevento, Tuscan v, 

an'l P ,K, ! el0( ftnd thc Mar, l uise3 of I'Teo, Susa, 
p rU ' L A P ulin nml Calabria still Wlonged to 

oflicini En ‘P erors - aml *«« governed l,y an 
Cd “ U “ Ca. 0| »,, Amalfi nml N„p|„ 
republics, acknowledging the supremacy of 


Constantinople; and Salerno ami Capua had prince* 
of tlu-ir own. The nortlH-rn part of Italy was 
completely subdued by Otho the Great ; bill even 

that |M»\\erful moiiaii'li resp.-cted tin- south. I.. 

to have done otherwise would have brought him 
into collision with the Greek Emperor. Neverthe¬ 
less, he desinsl to obtain an ascendency over the 
whole pi-ninsula, and therefore, in iltitt, despatched 
Luitprand, Di*hop of Creluomi, to the Kuslern 
capital, to demand the stepdaughter of the 
Km|M-ror Nicephorus II. (Phoenx) for his son. 
This amlsisvidor has left a Very curious, though 
|s rhap*e.Nagger.it«-*l, account of his reception. which 
seems to have lieen extremely unpleasant ill all its 
fi-atures. '11 k- Kiii|->rt>rs exacted the most nhj.-et 
homage iV.iiu all who approaelnsl the throne. 
Twenty veaiu Is-fore, when acting us envoy from 
Ihmigariu* to Constantine VII., Luitpmml was 
eoiii|>-||i-d to fall prostrate, and to tolleh tile gl'olilid 
thrice with his fmehead. When lie arose, lie vvn* 
astonished to lind that, in the short interval o| 
time which had elapse*I. the throne had been raised 
by an engine from tin- llom- to the eeiling, and that 
the monarch now n|qsnns| in dilll n iit nml more 
gorgeous dies-. The interview terminuted without 
a word living s|-»ken ; but. on the subs.sjiient oven- 
sion. the later sovereign expressed himself with 
freedom. •• I greatly n-givt, sirs.” Ni.vphnnn. 
sai«l to I^iitpnmd and his colleagues, ••that \our 
lord should have had the audacity to take |ms 
session of Rome, nml put to death Ibiviiguriiis 
and Adulla-rt. This. I know full well, was done 
by your advice." Luitprand iepli.nl that his Ion I 
the Emperor had fn-.nl Rome fnun tyrants and 
miscreants nml that there were champions in his 
eoni|«nv who were at any time iva.ly to maintain 
hi* right in fair and honourable duel. The next 
day. at dinner. Xiccpltorux found great fault with 
the German system of warfaiv, and dcclurlnl that 
the soldier* of Otlio were brave only when they 
were drunk. Luitprand had an cquully l«d 
opinion of the Byzantine soldiers : but ho reserved 
his comments for a more convenient season. lf«. 
and the otli.-is at length departed in disgust: but 
nfter the murder of Nicvpl.orus, in 96!),'Southern 
Italy was ceded to Otho by the Emperor John 
Zinittces, and the hand of the Princess TI.eoplu.no 
was promised for the young prince. Otlio thc 
Great died on the Sth of May. 973. while kneeling 
before the altar in the church of Me.nleben, and 
•ns body, having l«n trans,K>rte<l to Magdeburg. 

thl' dt“ ^ th ° Cl,UrCh ° f St Ma,,rice 

TV ,,,*, occupant of .he Cnnan th TO ne was 
O.ho II., the son ot Otho I. hy hh, » ife, 
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Adelaide. This prince had reigned l«arrly two 
years when his dominions were invaded by Charles 
brother of the French king. Lothnire, who entered 
Lor mine with the lioust that the horses of France 
should drink up nil the rivers of Germany. A 
tattle took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
French were worsted, and compelled to retreat. 
They won* pursued as far as Paris, the suburta of 
which were burned ; but the war ended with the 
agreement that t 'harles shouhl hold Lorraine as a 
lief of the Empire. Otlio was in fact glad to turn 
his attention from France to Italy, wln n* events of 
great importance were in course of development. 
In the general disruption of the tenth century, 
some ennobling recollections of her former groat- 
ness had lieell awakened in Koine. A |ier*on 
named Allieric obtained the title of Prince, and 
lor twenty years exercised the aetual government 
of the once Iui|>ei-inl city. Me is said to have 
restored the olliccs of Consul ami Tribune, and 
it would worn that his object was to re-establish 
the ancient Republic in alliance with the modem 
Papacy. During the reign of Otlio III., a Roman 
named Cresceiitius succeeded to the power of 
Alboric, and this reformer, having caused himself 
to be proclaimed Consul, murdered Pope Boniface 
VL, and set up Boniface VII. in his place. The 
movement was directed against the iin|terial party, 
and the leaders of thut party immediately elected 
another Pope. Otlio now entered Italy with his 
army, and, inviting the principal Romans to u feast 
in the piazza before St. Peters church, treacherously 
.eized and put to death all the *up|»orterx of 
('rcKccntiuK. The revolutionists were thus sup¬ 
pressed for a time, and Otlio marched into Southern 
Italy, to take by fore** of arms the territories 
which the Eastern Emperor had promised as the 
dowry of Theophaiio, but which lie seemed in¬ 
clined to withhold, lie was encountered, however, 
at Basilntello, in Ciilabria, by an ovcrwlielming 
force of Greeks aud Saracens, who on this occasion 
acted together; and, taing disastrously def.-ated, 
expired the following year (9*3), of grief and 
mortification. 

Otlio II. was only twenty-eight yearn of age at 
the time of his death, and his son. who succeeded 
to the throne as Otlio III., was an infant of throe. 
Henry. Duke of Bavaria, sumamed the Wrangler, 
who had mode an ineffectual attempt at civil war 
in the previous reign, now once more advanod his 
claims, and for a time scizi-d the person of the 
infant Ling. But the rebellion was soon su|»- 
prexsed, uud a few years later Otlio was plaosl 
under the cure of Gerla-rt. Abbot of Magdeburg— 
a Frenchman of extraordinary learning, and of such 


proficiency in science that he was said to be in 
league with the infernal powers.* In 09*, when 
rally fifteen years of age, Otho III. (whose own 
acquirements are described as wonderful) assumed 
the actual direction of affairs, aud at once proceeded 
to Rome, that he might receive the Imperial 
crown from the hands of the reigning Po|*e. The 
cetvtnony took place without any opjiosition. but, 
after Otho had quitted the city, an insurrection 
broke out, headed by the Pojm* himself. The 
King at once returned, deposed the Pojm* from 
whom he had but recently received the crown, and 
elevated Gerliert to the Pontifical office, under the 
title of Sylvester II. Crcsccntius, who, as Consul, 
Imd enjoy.sl considerable power for some years, 
aud whose syin|mthies had continued with the 
revolutionary party, shut himself up in the castle 
of St. Angelo (formerly the Mausoleum of Hadrian), 
and hade defiance to his enemies. The castle was 
li-oh-gcd by the Margrave of Meissen ; but thu 
garrison made nn obstinate defence. The unfor¬ 
tunate Consul was at length induced by a promise 
of safety to give himself up; but lie was soon 
afterwards beheaded, and the patriotic movement 
came to mi end. 

A kind of stupor fell upon Europe shortly after- 
ward*. The year 1000 was approaching, and it 
was generally believed that that would be the last 
year of the world—the Millennial date, w hen the 
second coming of Christ was to la- expected, toge¬ 
ther with the final Judgment All things con- 
spired to produce n feeling of solemnity and awe. 
A long succession of famines, follow.-d by |a sti- 
lence. had desolated the gnatcr part of Europe. 
Saracens and tartarians were threatening the very 
existence of Christendom. The misery of the 
humble was equalled by the depravity of the rich, 
including the ecclesiastics of Rome ; and the dis¬ 
organisation of society w as so complete that robtars 
not only infested the open roads, but invaded 
walled towns. Law and government seemed wholly 
extinct, and men. Micving the general doom to 
be at hand, neglected to till the ground, to follow 
their trades, or to provide for the most ordinary 
necessities of life. The consequence was that the 
scarcity liecanie unparalleled, and people were 


• Grrbcrt had in hi* early years nMti in 8|*in. when- lie 
,.roh»bly d.rivcd a g-.l del of hi* science from the 
I., . looted age. tin. would bring him under su-picon. M d a.n 
of Mal,n..U, 0 tlh-k II.. tliap- 10 of ... CT.ron.cl.) tell, a 
loiuntic story of lib filing lam^lf t- the .lev,I.... 
r*c»|>o from - certain Saracen n.apcian from wliWn he lad 
•toh ii a hook of forladdcn knowledge. Hc-add- that. hh 
J-th-bfd, hr ordered that he should he cut n. |*iccc. .... xpu.- 
,t.i Of hi. guilt, Herbert seem- really to have been a g-l a. 
well a* a learned man. 
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secretly reduced to tin* n^nmv of f.-cding on 
]iillli;m Hr.'li, though they committed to tin* flames 
a butcher who hml vx|Miscd it for sale in a French 
market-place. In some ipmrtcrs, the awakened 
conscience showed itself in striking ways. Knights 
dt'iMtsitnl their w.-njxms ami insignia before the 
images of the saints. Feudal Ion Is emancipated 
their serfs, and ls-stow.il large mi ms in charity. for 
a motive which can hardly Is- cal hi I charitable. 
The portals of the churches were blocked by crowds 
of suppliants, and a season of (s-ure and goodwill 

was widely pruclai.. Military adventnn-s gave 

way la-fore the apprehensions which the time in¬ 
spired; and (Him, limliug no more work for his 
swonl, made a pilgrimage into I'oland, when- he 
huilt a chinch in honour of the martyr AdalU-rt. 
It wan on his return to Herman v that he opemil, 
at Aix-la-('ha|N ||e. nr Aachen, tin- sepulchre of 
Charlemagne, and discx.vcml the I tody of the illus- 
irimis Kinperor in the |>osilion previously dcscnUil. 

Again pronuling to Home, in the year I0«»l - 
this time with the intention of setting up his 
throne in Italy, and reviving the impressive 
institutions of the Homan Kin|*itv—Otlio found 
himself in presence of a violent insurrection. The 
Homan |K)pitlare had never tnh-ml.il the dictulion 
of tlnir Herman masters; the divania of Alheric 
and Crescent ins had aroused in their hearts a 
Hpirit that had long been dormant : and they now 
iKsieged Otlio in his |*lace, and fiercely dem’umhil 
that lie should resign the crown. From this 
danger he c*ca|»d hy an admit X|nivIi to the mol., 
in which he aroused their religious enthusiasm, 
and entirely clmng.il their sentiments lownnls 
himself. In the following year he diiil, not with¬ 
out suspicion of poison, hut proUUy from the 
•'lin ts Of SDiall-l »X. He li.ul to the last (N'eservul 
his |mwer as King of Italy and Emperor of the 
''••St ; hut he had not suconhil in creating 
anything like a |ieniuuiciit affi-ction for Ten- 
tonic rule iu the breasts of l.is Italia,, subjects 
His *„.-ccttora were always received with un¬ 
willingness in the city of the Tiber. The armed 
followers of the Herman monurcli* wen- reganl.il 
as » horde of borlwnans. w ho had no right to crus, 
the sacred Imirier of the Alp.; and their visits 
to Home were frequently productive of not and 
bloodshed. 

Henry the 'Yranglcr, Duke of Havana, was the 
-sucxi’ssor of Otlio III. i„ his numerous ^sessions ; 
but it was not without a seven- struggle that he 
was recognised in Hern,any, and it was os late as 
‘OU, after three visits to Itaiv. when the Pom- 
confirmed his title to the Empire. The Italians 
fe^'e Inn, mud, trouble, and he was at war also 


with the Poles and Bohemians : but, on tin- whole, 
the events of his reign were not remarkable. He 
dinl in 1021, Hii.l the Saxon dynasty with which 
lie wax .-onu.-cted came to a termination with his 
life. That dynasty hud lust.il rather more than a 
hundred years, and they had U-eli yean* of great 
importance to Hennany. On the accession of 
Henry the Fowh-r. in SHU, the country wux in u 
very disturli.il and anarchical condition, divided 
against itself, and deva.itnt.il by repeated inroads 
of the Hungarians. tin the death of Henry the 
Wrangler, in 1024, Hennany was a united and 
powerful kingdom, outrag.il no longer by any 
foreign enemy, and <wimble of maintaining its 
lm|H’ii-d predominance in Italy. But the character 
*»f the age was almost wholly niailiul. The gr.-ut 
ecelesiusticx had iimhi- the character of soldiers 
than of churchmen: the monks were conise and 
immoral in their liv.-s: literature was but slightly 
cultixat.il. and native ail could scarcely Is- said to 
exist. To the last statement, however, one excep 
tion must Is- made. The Hermans showed sonic 
skill as airhit.-ets. and the eatlnilliil of Stiusbuig. 
foiind.il in I0|;> l.y Hisliop Werner, shows one 
"f the curliest d<-|«irtun-s of the Hy/antiiie into 
the lirst Hothic style. Hut when primes and 
.rch-suwtics deximl to adorn the iiliticcx which 
th.-ir piety had ream I, they found it necessary to 
employ the Creek and ('.Hi^tmilin.»|M*li(iua artists 
" ho. on the marriage of Otlio II. to the xister of the 
| Eaijuior Hum I II., had llock.il to Hennany in con- 
, sid.-rable immU-rx Bell* came into general use in 
j the eleventh rent,in-, and the Hermans now begun 
to exhibit that aptitude for music w hi.-li has since 
distingiiish.il them aUive all other nations. 

The Counts Palatine, of w hom we hear so much 
m iiailia-val hist on. had their origin under the 
Saxon Kii,|--roi>. Of these officer*. one was ajs 
|Hiint.il for tin- Saxons and one for the Franks ; 
othcra, of Milmnlinate |»*ition. wen- establish.il in 
several of the large duchies. Each of the two 
chief Palatines was independent of the other. 
Both acted under the authority of the En,|Hror, 
and decided cases „f ap|au|. ami all disputes between 
the princes of Hennany and the vassals of t|„. 
rrown. Th.-se important officers were the here- 
ditan govenmn. of the lauds mid domains of the 
Emperor, and receivers-g.-i.eral of finance. It was 
m-ressan- that persona of high position should 
U- inv.-st.il with such powera ; for, ax the German 
sovereigns sometimes held their court in one pro- 

*!' 'loniaihK in „|| 

pro.mcr* for their su,.,K,rt while 5to ,.j, them 
lturm” „,e,r „Uen„, Ul e of these 
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«-*'ates was one of the duties of tin’ Counts l'ala- 
tine. who to a certain .-\tent represented the 
tn»|H*ror himself. Their |»»w*-r «a« gradually en¬ 
hanced while the attention of the German monarch* 
was U-iiis! diverted l»v fruitier .\| .edition* into 
Italy, l»y interferences in tin- l\«|>al succession. 
In their fortiti.nl castle*, the Counts Palatine 

arrogated to ..Ives an almost regal jiower. and, 

when their interests s.em.Ml concerned, were never 
scrupulous as to a|»|«-arnur in arms against their 


|>rivil«-ge to others : and of causing justice to be 
administcixl over all the German territories.* 
Taken altogether, the Germany of those .lays 

may be regard.nl ;u> a s|**cics of Federal Republic, 
formed by the several States into which it was 
divid.nL In their collective capacity, those States 
fonn.nl the Diet ; and it was this body which 
ehvte.1 the Kings of Germany, appointed their 
guardians, made the laws, declared war, concluded 
peace, decided the disputes of individual States. 



(OlOvXL. 


sovereign lord. V*t tie- |*»w.t **f the German 
Kinp'-rurs was far from inconsiderable, and their 
rights. though strictly defined, were broad and 
.oiiipiehensive. They had the privilege of con¬ 
ferring all the great l-nefios: of confirming or 
annulling th<* el.-viimi of tie- P«pe*: of convoking 
councils with a view to tie- settlement of ■■cch-sia* 
•ical allairs : of conferring tie- title of king on 
their vassals: of granting vacant tief>: of re¬ 
ceiving the lm|MTial revenue* which accrued 
iron, the domains, tolls, gold and silver mini*, 
tributes of the Jews, and line* : of disposing of 
Italy in their ca|«icitv :»s sovereign'of that land : 
of establishing fairs and cities, and conferring 
civic rights! of n»m» king Diets. and fixing their 
duration ; of coining money, or deputing that 


judged them when accused of crime and 
llion. So considerable were the power* of the 
rs. that they could form alliances amongst 
„selves, send' ambassadors in foreign princes, 
suiit their fiefs in tegular succession, and cause 
r vassals to I- tried by the provincial ass.ni- 
The Kmpi*rors conf-ind upon the States 
lV valuable privileges: but there can be no 
ht that the latter were in a position to exact 
,, by their own strength and resolution Tin¬ 
ting of the Diets, which at first had been 
isional. though fluent. •fterwnnls 

•mlar f.-alureof political life in Germany : and. 
; in the most violent and martial timet, a 
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sentiment of freedom was preserve! among the 
people by the (icriodical iii.-.tings of a species of 
Parliament, formed by the three I Hunches or 
colleges of the Electors, the Princes, and the free 
and linjterial cities of Germany. 

The German Electors were those feu'httories who 
had the right of choosing tin- Roman Kin|»-ror. In 
the thirteenth century, the )iersons thus honoured 
were the King of Bohemia, tin- Duke of Saxony, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg’ the Count Palatine of 


of inferior rulers who had less interest than him¬ 
self in promoting the general welfare. The nigged 
independence of the Teutonic nature did not 
|>ermit the estaMishmeiit of all Oriental tyranny; 
hut the want of practical genius j|, i|„- people left 
them at the mercy of warlike counts and humus, 
who, sallying forth from their strongholds, were 
frequently aide to inflict considerable sufferings on 
the |>eas;ints. The purely urtilicial connection of 
Germany with Italy was in every way a misfortune 
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the Rhine, and the Archbishops of Moyence. Treves, 
And Cologne. These potentates formed the first 
branch of the legislature; the College of Princes 
and Prelates was the second; and the Commons 
were the third. It is evident from this sketch that 
Germany, even in the eleventh century, was not 
a mere unlimited despotism ; at the same time, 
the power of the commonalty was obviously sul> 
ordinate,! to that of the nobles, the military*chief- 
p ns * an<l t,,e ecclesiastics, to snr nothing of the 
Emperor himself. Indcd. it is provide that the 
kmperor interfered less with the liberties of the 

reran 1 ^ ***** H< * w “ ***«™<* 

.ardc-d as the natural protector of his humble 

• jects agamst the pride and ra|«city of a horde 


to Mh countries. It exasperated the Italians by 
the galling sense of subjection to a people who 
W,IV far behind themselves in the arts of civilisa- 
tion. and it distracted the minds of successive 
German sovereigns from a natural and salutary 
attention *° , 1"‘ affairs of their own country. The 
Imperialism of Rome, though productive of some 
evil effects, was on the whole a benefit to the 

i?!° n ; WorM - b, ‘ cau( * il foriue,! a centre from 
«lnch laws, intellectual culture, and military 

hX"“T,' rr ov, i'.' * '“ rse i" rt ° f 

Of Germany was 

7 “'' of . “ n *"■>. while strong 

enough to imtate. was powerless to effect any 
solid or lasting good. * 
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CHAPTER XVL 


PRANCE. THE NORTHMEN'. ASH THE FEI'DAL SYSTEM. 


Want of a Common Centre in Mnliaval HUtory—0]«ning of many Divrtjrnl Path. -Consequence* of the Serration of the 
German from the French Hacr— Divuion hy l^uguage -Tire Provincial Ijvtin of Gaul-The *‘ Langue «POc” an<l the 
“ I jiii£ii«- .t(>il The Komancr Ton^ur. of Southern ami Wotcni Kuro)* Ku.le., Count of l'«ri», ami hl» French 
Dominion* Succ**»ion of Chirk* the Sim|4e—Ki*e of the Norman-—(General Character of the Sam.linavian Kace>— 
Their Sen roving Habit-, ami Fir-t A]q<ar»no- in Nortli-««*tmi Kuroja— Warlike Training of tlie Scandinavians—Tli«- 
heligioli of the North—Dani.1. ami Norwegian Vr-eU Vnat K\tmt of the Sea King. - Dci*edatiotu-The Northratu in 
Southern S|«in—E‘|ui|>mriit of the l*iratr Fleet- Terrible Character of their Attack.-Awakening of a S|.irit of Keaistanu- 
- Siege of Paris in SS.%-7 The Inroad* of the Scandinavian* Check.-1 Kollo the Norman- Ccaaion to him of a Part of 
Neu-tria (afterward* called Normandy) Colome- of Norman, in Variou- Part. of France—Benefit* reuniting from the 
Admixture of Northern lllood-Rapid Civilisation of (In- Nonnaii. Complete K.tabli»lmient of Feu.Uli.m-Ita landing 
Cli'.n.vt. ri-tio»—Vice* of the Sy.trtn-Homagr ami forctiture-I>i | odtiMi -I Chart*-* the Simple- State of Civil War— 
Keign- of Kodolph, Louia IV. (d'fhitmner). botbairr. ami L 0 . 1 U V.—Ccaaatiun of the line of Charletnagne-CaUKi. of the 
Anarchy which prevailed iu France during the Ninth ami Tenth Ceiituric* Struggle between the Gallic and Teutonic Kace* 
—Tin- Predominance of the Former Secured. 


Nothing marks the difference between Ancient 
ami Modem HUtory more strikingly than the 
absence from the latter—es|H-cinlly in its earlier 
phases—of nnv one great centre, rouml which 
events group themselves from many scatter*-*! 
quarters. From the primitive ages to the fall 
of tin* Western Empire, there is always some 
mighty dominion, or commanding race, which 
concentrates the attention of the student, and, 
so to s|M-uk. attracts to itself all the forces of 
mankind. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
und Rome, pdas magnificently over the stage, 
and for n time each is paramount, if not al«olutely 
alone. Rut with the decline of Homan pre¬ 
dominance the nations of Euroj>e begin to arise, 
and for some uges all is anarchy. Constantinople 
still furnished n centre of some kind, but it 
was u centre which perja-tiially contract*-*! before 
the advance «.f new and Wbaric |*>wera. Tlie 
Empire of the Caliphs soon broke up into a 
number of se|NirRte .States, and the Turk disputed 
with the Saracen for the monarchy of tlie East. 
France, Germany, England. Italy, Spain, Poland, 
Hungary. Russia, Servia, and Bulgaria, an- only 
some among the divergent paths which now open 
la-fore us. Tin- Scandinavians sweep like a tem¬ 
pest over many lands. Tlie Normans and the 
Moors have their distinct sjdieres of action. Tar- 
tary sends forth her coni|uering inyrinds: the vast, 
dark bulk of India I "gins to n-Hect some rays 
of historic light; ami tlie Africa of Moham¬ 
medanism succeeds to the Afriea of Creek and 
Roman inlliu-nce. Nor is this all. Many of the 
European countries which now obey a single 
gOV*-rnmenl were in earlier times snUlivided into 
several in«li‘]H-n*lent realms. In France ami tier- 


many, in Italy and Spain—even in England long 
after the arrival of the Angles and Saxons— 
various sovereignties pursued their different lines 
Modern Euro|w whs slowly and (ttinfully taking 
shu|ie, and the seething turmoil is sometimes 
difficult to follow. 


The Migration of Germany from Fiance was 
run- of the many revolutions of this transition 
|*eriod; hut it tended in some degree to simplify 
matters. The i*-ople of Teutonic race, and the 
|s-oplc of Romanised Ciallic race, were far too 
antagonistic in their natures to live continually 
under one rule. The long domination of the 
Franks in Gaul had qualified the original Celtic 
blood with a stronger element; but the Celts wore 
still the immense majority, and in the main their 
character prevailed, together with their language. 
Indeed, when the partition came, it was determined 
more by considerations of language than bv 
•eogmphical fitness. On merely territorial grounds, 
the Rhine would have Iwen the most convenient 
frontier; and history also was in favour of that 
arrangement. The river was a pnl|»hle demaroa- 
lion; it had I sen the dividing line under the 
Romans, and even from time immemorial. Now. 
however, a considerable stretch of land on tin- 
western side of the great stream was detached 
from Franc*-, la-cause the German tongue of its 
inhabitants declared their German origin. By W.e 
Treatv of Verdun. in 84S. Lothairc meived nil the 
country between the Rhine, the Scheldt. Mouse, and 
Saene. the North Sea. and the Med.terranean. 
is well as the Kingdom *»f Holy i »".l >) t 

w-pamtkm which follow^ the de,H,s,t.on of Charies 
,h! Fat, in K87. Ixdharingiu-subscquontly called 
|.v ,|.c French Lorraine-remained . 1 . leutomc 
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hands, and was united with tin* Imperial crown ' and extravagant lb-lion. was v. »- 

I'lm-matu' ft* Infer aniinlu .. .Iiml.u •••ill I .-U..I. . _ . II.. .. .1 


of Germany. Its later annals as a duchy will 
np|>ear as we proceed. 

Tlie question of language is a very iin|«»rtani 
one, for nothing is more influential in creating and 
presiding the sentiment of nationality. The 
speech of the Franks, mi long as they ninaiiHtl 
a distinct people, wax t lYnunn. not •-xscntiallv 
differing from wlmt is now written and x|mkcn. 
The people of Lorraine and of Kastom Kriim-c 
used the same tongue ; hut in the West and Smith 


Mieh compositions wen- generally writ 
languages of Lit in deri\iiti««n. 

In the ninth century, wlmt we now umh-island 
by Frain-c cannot !*• Miid to have existed. \\ hen 
Kiuh’s. ('iMint of Paris, was to the lliione 

in •****, after the liual separation of Gcrmuiiv front 
Franre, lie rilled nv«-r a |->op|e who s|mke. not 
Kn-iich. ■•(it a kind of ibduised Lit in, far removed 
* fmni the »]iee.-|i of Gusto, hut not yet moulded 
into nio>leru forms. The limits of his realm, 


—. . 'y • —.-v oiio iin.ierii loruis. me iimiis nj nis realm, 

the true French language was growing u|«. For 1 mon-over, wen- wry different from line-- of Inter 
many ages the people of Gaul spoke l-tin. whirl,. time*. His .-leciim, was not rampiM in Aqui- 
under the Ronum dominion, sup|dantis| the original J taim-; Brittany .•slaldisli.sl its .-omplele 

•lenre umler Ahlll. Count ot Vnlilies, who iikmiumsI 
the royal title ill and I'elgned scVclitis'U 

yum; iudcssl. the dominions of Kiidc* muipri«cd 
little tiion- limn tin- older kingdom of Xeiisiriii. 

I he enemies of that ImcVe and enpnhle prime w.|c 
numerous. and the ndlaivnts of i| K - dethroned 
al in the |M'rMin of Charles, 
Slam men-r. The imTsou so 


Celtic speech of the primitive rare. I hit it was 
always a corrupt form of Lit in. and ilouhtless 
Is-came more so with the prngn-ss of lime. The 
l.ingun Homnnn ruttim, as it was railed, was 
common to all tint Hiihjugutisl province* of Central 

KurojH', mill it is the root of sat era I modem , IM . 

tongues. By slow degrees it wnh developed into | dynasty »l up a riv» 

French; hut in the ninth century the |a«ple ..f -a. of* L mis 11., the roamim-nr. i„. 

Fmiu-c Imd two languages, mvonling to their advaiieed wna a l«»v of fourteen : |.ut .... the ••ml, 

gcograpldcul position n dialect of the old rustic I ... *1.1, the e»„spin«tnra e,owned him 

Utm, and the Gernmn of the Frankish tribes. It King of France at HI,.-inis. Kmles was absent Ilt 

l« nvlh.n..li. .._.l...l.l.. .1. _. , . 

the time. I.,,t. quirk IV ret I lining, he furred the 

lli.deolit.-lit s lo MS'k protection of the t .Yl'lllllll 
king. Aruulf, and artei wanls. with singular gene¬ 
rosity, ceded 1« tin-yo.ithfulChurl.-s nil the territnrv 


is extremely probable that the former included 
many words of the original Celtic language, which 
"as similar to that of ancient Britain and of 
modern Wales; and it imiy l«o tlmt Teutonic ex¬ 


. . .... » narics ail me Icmiorv 

pressions also had found a place i„ t| H - hybrid Idwwi, tin- S i,,., and Hi.- Mens... ami promiM'd 
Miei'i’li of \\ ...I,.... /'-..I 'ri... . ... l ... .i.i • • . 


speech of Western Gaul. Thus we have tin- tl.n* 
coiii|Kiiient jiarts of modern French Latin ns the 
principal, Celtic and German us tin- subordinate*. 
Ihit this early form of French was in itself divided 
into two branches. In Provence, and in the south 
generally, it was called the Unjnr dOr ; in the 
n °rth, the Lmigiir dOU. These up|*'llatioii* were 
druwn from the difference in pronuuneiug the 
^uivnlent of the modern French inti ; hut the 
linguistic distinctions were numerous, ami the 
southern dialect horc a much greater resemblance 
‘hau the northern both to Litin and Italian. The 
rich ami harmonious speech of Provence is a*xn- 
ciausl With the poetry of the Tro.lba.loum: tlmt 
ot the north, with the songs and romances of the 
Trouvires. The river Loin- formed the dividing 
me. But the minstrelsy of Trouveirs and Trou- 
>a«lours belonged to a later |>criud than the ninth 
century, ami the i-arliest approach to modern 
trench cannot bo dated farther Wk than the 
utter end of the tenth. Previously to that |ariod. 
both the Langur dOc and the Langur dOit wore 
included under the general term of Romance 
ngucs-u, tongues of Roman or Latin origin; 
and the won! “Romance/ in the sense of a wild 


him the KU.SVSNHM, to III,, whole kiligd.. The 

di-ath of Killies fullowisl Very soOll, at the earlv 
age of forty : and. ill the beginning of *|t,x, Charles 
III., xurmnmsl the Simple, ascended the throne of 
France. 

The reign of (bis f.s.|.|c though well ,,,.a.iing 
ruler was eh icily distinguished by the inn.iisilig 
|n,wci of those Scandinavian trils-s who hiI««. 
quently mvivisl the title Of Normans. Denmark. 
Norway, and Sweden, wen* the I hr.s' countries 

comprised under the general np,-.|h.ti.. Sc«„. 

dlimVM. The l-sqdc 

‘*f Gothic origin, ami 
retained all the tierce and warlike qualities, all the 
wandering hah.ts. all the ignorance mid Urlim-ism. 

th 1 e,r l„ the wild and sterile ivgions 

Of the North, from which they hud exHIed the 
earlier rac,. of the Finns, they found i.nm.Hcient 
suppoi f for their increasing numbem. and w e have 
tlMt > ** ‘>,ey |N'iietrat«sl i„,„ 

% and T; ,.. and. as Varangians, llt a much 
ater date. csUhlndiwl a dynasty in Russj,,. T|| ,. ir 
banhhooil and courage, their contempt of death 

for th. sea (winch they navigated in small fa*,. 
ad."g vessels, arable of entering evvrv cvelc 
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ami harbour), their hunger ami rapacity, their 
warlike traditions, their very religion, which made 
Odin, the Northern Mars, the greatest of the gods, 
ami perpetual lighting the highest joy of heaven.— 
all impelled them to range abroad, seeking some¬ 
times for plunder, and sometimes for new settle¬ 
ments. This tendency was increased by political 
events lmp|H>ning in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when Gorm the Old in Denmark, and Harold 
Hiirfager (the Fairhaired) in Norway, reduced 
several of tin- independent chieftains of their 
respective countries to subjection. The humiliated 
leaders ami their adherents sailed out in numerous 
ships, colonised the distant shores of Iceland, and 
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of the Shetland. Orkney, and Fanie Inlands, and 
thence sallied forth in piratical expe<litions against 
the lands they had quitted. But at a much earlier 
date the calling of a sea-rover had acquired a 
certain dignity, ami the banditti of the sea 
became a power with which the monarelis of the 
laud were forced to deal as l»est they could. The 
younger sons of the Scandinavian Vails, or Earls, 
joined the crews of the Sea-Kings, as tlu-se buc¬ 
caneers called themselves ; for there was little to 
be got at home, and much to l»e won abroad. By 
the close of tin* eighth century, they had Income 
u terror to the North-west of Europe, and the 
coasts both of England and France suffered trom 
their lawless descents. 

Against a people so strong, so valorous, and so 
resolute, it was almost impossible to struggle. 
Even in their earliest childhood, these Northmen 
were inured to the lumlshi|* of war, ami educated 
to the worship of I unite force. To them nothing 
was so disgraceful as to die peacefully in bed. or 
by the lingering effects of disease. The ambition 
of every man was to expire on the field of battle, 
ami it was thought discreditable to a soldier to 
fly lK-fore superior numbers. From a tender age. 


the Scandinavian boy was compelled to take 
fearful leaps to climb up steep rocks, to fight with 
deadly weai»oiis, and to wrestle with unsparing 
fury ; so that long before he was out of his teens 
he had become an accomplished warrior. In 
battle, the men were animated by a fierce joy, 
wilder and more tumultuous than that of the 


$|>artans who sang and dressed their hair previous 
to encountering the enemy. Saxo Grammaticus, 
describing a single combat, relates that one of the 
champions “ fell, laughed, and died ”; and the 
perils of the little-field seem really to have intoxi¬ 
cated these people with a species of demoniac 
exultation. This might, indeed, be set down for 
madness or hysteria, were it not that the Scandi¬ 
navians were equally possessed of that cool and 
dauntless resolution which survives the spasm of 
excitement. In one of their encounters, n warrior 
was thrown u|*>n his lick by the opponent with 
whom he was wrestling. The victor was without 
arms, and the vanquished promised to wait, with¬ 
out changing his |*osture, while the other fetched a 
sword wherewith to kill him. It is added that lie 
faithfully kept his word, and he would certainly 
have been disgraced in the eyes of his countrymen 
had he acted otherwise. 

The religion of the Norse people taught them 
that the soul of a warrior slain in buttle entered at 
once into Valhalla, or the Ilnll of Odin, in which 
the reward of the brave would consist of eternal 
feasting, varied by eternal fighting. The elements 
of this faith were brought from the remote 
regions of Central Asia, whence the progenitors of 
the rare had issued. Doubtless there was an ana- 
logy between the religion of the Scandinavians and 
that of the Oriental trills to whom they were 
distantly allied; but the former had acquired a 
peculiarly fierce, hard, and metallic character from 
the mountainous and savage regions in which it 
was developed. The terrible forces of Isaturc, their 
relentless power and destructiveness, are embodied 
in the religions system of the Northern races. The 
courage to resist such powers, whether natural or 
supernatural, is represented in many striking muI 
some noble forms; a sense of jnst.ee and morality 
is „ot wanting: but of gentleness, prance 
U-nevoIence. and charity, we hear no.hm T 
sacred literature of the Scandinavians .s a « ondcrfnl 
treasure-house of lurid, picturesque, 
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Iniiiod ill the Eddas. * We .shall then- ilwmrr 
wliat Uiay la* descrUM*.! as the spiritual nr meta¬ 
physical sources of lliat furious courage which 
vaninl the Northmen from their frozen Ilona’S 
over half Europe*, and enabled them in suUlue the 
inheritors of mieient civilisations, ami the powwow 
of orguuisvil armies. 

In the earlier part of t!:--ir completing |“iio*l. 
the Scandinavians found their chief field of action 
on the sea. Possessed of ilniueiise lines of oust, 
niiniherless havens, gnut Iwvs and estuaries, these 
people were aceiistoiuol to the liv.« of manners, 
and to all the moods alid as|»rets of the illimitable 
drop. The tiervest tempests had no ternnx for 
those who knew little of Xntuiv in her U'liigiuuit 
calm; the wildest stretch of waters, .ten though, 
to less during marines, it might ap|»nr without a 
slioiv, failed to daunt the hanlv siHiiim who 
loyngcd in their slight galleys from Denmark ami 
Norway to the Faroes and Iceland, who discovered 
tirceulnud within the ict-l*otind An tie eirrlc, ami 
"ho nit* commonly Mip|M»cd to liavc nurlicd the 
continent of North America Mon- the close of th» 
tenth century. At the commencement of their 
history, the Scandinavians had not the iihsum of 
equipping huge armies, or comlueting eUUn.tr 
expedition* on shore. Put they had innum.Tal.le 
Units, ami iuimilahle skill in navigation ; their 
nutures iiicliu.il them to the fn-c and adventurous 
life of sailors; nml the sack of a cast-town would 
Mipplv tliaui with ridies for half a life. In their 
»«ifl ami manageable vessels, they cm Id easily 
'i'it distant regions, and their nijMcity was soon 
known and feared on the shorn of England. 
• s «*otland. and Ireland. in Livonia. Tom land, and 
Pomerania. (.(lining conlidcnce with impunity. 
,| " , y ov °r Lower Saxony. Friesland. Holland. 

Flanders. and the banks of the Rhine. Still ex¬ 
tending the scene of their operations, they pillaged 
•lid I'll rut Paris. Amiens, Orleans. Poitiers Ror- 
dennx, Toulouse. Saintes. Angnulcme. Nantes, and 
lours. Provence. and the Dauphin* as f rt , M 

' b. thv Htmtiuv of tin- North. tlMir aiv two K.M». : «hr 
. ,,U of tl .0 Wm-. a collection of wry .ikhi.I inoli 

Ooiiary mmg.. .mute in ||„. cWvnrtl. or tsvlflh cr M ..,v Hy mb 
', T\ T 1 ""I "" >A - S,wri »«*««. »"oil„ , Icrtaadcr 

«"*«* l»«cr. The Mxon.l u ^.nrti.o., cllol ,h«- 

Iw \ n o ****** h *' 1 t' -x—Khly pcnrKatcil 

«»» North, thcc hooks jrs.lu.lly fell into ol.IWum, i, w „. 
;;u« untU UW that the compilation of Win, looojh, 
c the notice of Kuropcn sebokrs hy ... IceUadic lfchL, 

„ 'L J? S " 0n “ C0U0C,,0n * ,hou S'' ''-the U* ancient 
" the 0,h «. introduce!I to the Modern nU 

“r vi - ln ** ^ «.j., of 22 

”* K “ cndno tak " —i—**■*« tic 


Vahiie**. were devastated by their insatiable 
lionh-x. Tlie former |«laec of ('harleuiugiie at 
Ai\-la-('lia|iel|e was consumed by lire of their 
kindling. Ill Mil. they plundered the coasts of 
1 Spain from the Tagus to the (•uadah|iiivii', and. 
1 sailing up the latter streani, attaeked and coin 
■|lictvd Seville. Thus the Scandium inns from the 
extreme north of Euroj rune into confaet with 
the S|iinMi M«mrx who had derived their origin 
from the burning desert* of Ant bin. and the 
African coasts of the .Mediterranean, tin hearing 
what had hsp|n-msl. the Spanish-Arabiau I’uliph, 
AUenihnmii II.. Sent u flotilla maimed with 
tniops from Cordova, and, after a sanguinary 

.. •» which the fanatical valour ..f cncli side 

was ispiiilhsl by that of the other, the Northmen 
n-tnnlr.1 down the <:uudnh|tiivir, carrying with 
tlioni a large NUMMint of sjMiil. and a great number 
of eiijitiv.-*. They still eoutiiiili-d for sonic time to 
entis.’ along the count : but the vigorous measures 
of ALii’mhiunn finally <nmmi|h*II«iI them to retire. 
The Moors sis-ni to have rogarded the Scandinavians 
as a rare of magicians: wln.t the Siiimliimviiiiis 
thought of the Moors is not recmd.d. This is 
Miev.-d to have Intii the lirst time that the 
Northmen .nco.mtcml the Santeeiis ; but we shall 
ms- that it was not the Inst. 

Such wen- sonic of the enrly doings of the Danish 
and Norwegian Vikings—n term often erroneously 
*•> the Northern .spiivnlcnt of Sea- 
Kings. Tin* want is in truth derived from the 
Scnndinaviai, HI, „ |„ v ; and tin* scn-rovciN were 
*o rolled Imswum- their shi|* put off, not from the 
lowf.,1 hart mure of the State, but from distant and 

lonely crocks, when* the pirates cm.. their 

nav., 1 ... seen*. Of the tints* northern countries. 
Denmark prol«.b|y supplitsl the gront.-st niimU-i of 
manne advent.,,vne Many, however. f n> „, 
•Norway, but cuui|«mtive|y few f,t„„ Sw.slen. 

« hen- a more Mrttlrd state of M «idv exiaUsL The 

"1“ ° f P irnt,,s ^ provkhtl with ... 

’•itows. arnl cubic*, with the last of which they up- 
v.’ssds smaller than their own. They had also 

grappl,„g.iro„,< for laamliiig. and all of ... 

wetv expected to lie skilful swimmers. A, first 
,e we* nothing „huv than twelve! 

oam! Ws : but they were afterwords suHiciently 
«rgc to actomi.KMUte a l.u.. and twenty 

»ml ^ , WIM111C|K| o ’ 

T “7 A «• »«s 

of^n ™ r ,r,l pro., in „ f ,. w 

HI' “ * U " 1 * *«* .. of 

P0«*. unci ,„a,.a. 

t Xortbcm Aotiquitf*. ch.,,a. 
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f till' Northern cilirs su* li ami l>ei,n,ark leapt on shore as their keels 

l.u«l ii|• tliit legitimate tIn- 1 h*.uIi. hurst like a eataraet on limlefcmle,l 

>nn<eii:im>il (lie eX|n'>liti«Hi<. towu« ami cities slaughteml all who op|*>se,l them, 

of tin- I'lotit they imlirretly ami. ha. lug laden themselves with pillage, sot tire 

i.iiii- of the i>J4nTH*i-t- to the iHiihlin"*. ami re-ainul their ships under the 




on anv ,- a.efnl a<4 was at n,„r <4 

the tnO't c-Ntreme alarm, ami that »- *«■. 

reason. Tie- Northenr wan U** almo>t 

sui-rhm.iai. in «».. i. ,-«ers. a> th.y »'T • *•« 
Uilioal in tie-,, erm lty. N« '-rmo.l o! theden.o.ts 
rot) hi withh-4.1 then, Iron, their «le,..n-l 
Their Vessels ea.„e ran-orilltS «'er the heja-t 
waves ami si.-.,.lv haml*:.« the lieliH >t^ n-l then, 
i, M-xoral.lv into port. Si, o,.tin- wihl of 

little ami ii,loiitnn>. the f-eWters from No.way 


li-l,i of eontla-mtion ami the smoke of <wienhe*\ 
M.HWsteiirs were favourite objects Ot atta. . of 

tI m* .Monasteries of the ninth eentmy were wH. 

k„ow„.o.-.,,,t.vs of wealth. But 

the cities that suffer, ft-.- 'I" , 

vM ... i,'’ 1 ' . . . 

... rr-"Z, 

,|... Viking =.•■■« M, " f l irl> 

.. 
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repose which had settled over the Western worhl, 
and which had gone far to destroy nil martial 
virtues, were rudely dmi|«xted by a grntif danger 
than had been known for centuri'-s. Terror, 
amounting to panic, sri»t| on the caiuiitrira mod 
frequently harassed by the worshippers of Odin. 


1*1 

manly style, i' •« , gan to diminish. The Kiii|*-ror 
Charles the Raid, limling tlmt many of his town-, 
even in the interior of France, wen- plundered In 
tin* Northmen, organisisl a plan of defence, which 
rested on the military ellbrts of the great karons 
and their J«*|iciidciits. Tliih was one of the earliest 



Ecclesiastics inserted in the Litany a sjiechd 
petition to Ik- delivered from the fury of the 
Northmen. The Church took spiritual measures 
against the danger, as if the frecliooters luul l>ecn 
devils, who could lie exorcised. But still the 
inroads continued ; and it was at length seen that 
nothing but courage and soldiership could avail 
against a peril which was simply human in its 
motives and its means. 

When once the evil was encountered in this more 


developmentsof ll,o Feudal aystem; and. whatever 
the wees at that system may have hem. It had at 
any n"e the good effect of mousing national spirit, 
awakening courage, and arresting the decay into 
Whwh Enrope seemed hastening. Ti,e Scandina- 
7 *‘ '"'S"' •'««veml that there were men 
TelT ! T “T “ “ ,C S ” 0rd ' S P°i"ton equal 

commenced a memorable siege of Pans u i 

^nrnoaiUmhy their -0^^“ 
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last attack, iixlnil, llia-y had much justification 
in tin- treacherous conduct «‘f Chari.-* tin* F«t to 
one of tlu-ir umiiU-r. Rut thin wra* no reason why j 
the Parisians shouhl suhuiit to an evil which, if it 
could not lx- reprlhtl, woiihl nndouht.-dly have 
earned with it the gravest .-oii'.-.|iienecs. The 
leader of the Northmen *>n this octtisiou was the 
celebrated chieftain. Hollo -a man of gigautic 
statmv. of extraordinary eon rage and activity, and 
of commanding abilities. An army of .111.1)00 null 
assembled U-foiV tile walls; hut the defence was 
conducted with admirable heroism hy Cl HI lit Elides 
Bishop (iosM’liu. and the other great lords. who 
fortified the island of the S-ine. held w ith olistinate 
courage a tower which guarded the hridgi-. and for 
eighteen months resisted the utmost efforts of the 
enemy. Charles the Fat. who had long delayed 
going to the relief of the city, conclud.-d a disgraceful 
treaty with the Scandinavian* in S*7 : hut the 
Parisians, repudiating its terms attacked the in- 
vaders as tlu-y attempted to rrerne* the Seine.ami 
compdh'd them to drag their galleys some way 
overland. These wen- the events w hieh precipitated 
the deposition of Chnrle*. the division of the Empire, 
and the choice of Kudes as King of France. 

The )iartiul *ucce*< of SS7 oiiilmldeiu-d the 
Fn-nch to ivsist the merciless pirates whenever 
they up]Nnn-d u|m»ii tlu-ir slu.n-s or up their riim 
For several years longer, much damage continued 
to Ih- done : hut from time to time tlu- marauders 
wen- chirked, and even totally defeated. In 911. 
ilie Normans as they wen- m»w called hy tlu- 
Fn-nch. w en* routed with excessive slaughter U-fon- 
Clmitres: when-ii|-ni, Rollo made preparation* for 
a war of extermination. Tlu- danger wj.s form id- 
able, for the spirit of the LirLiriun* was roused hy 
tlu- e\as|N-ration of defeat and the ih-sire of veil* 
gi-ltice. Under tln-M- circumstance*. Rols-rt, Duke 
of France, advised Charles the Simple to make n 
iompronii.se with the enemy hy granting him terri¬ 
torial |M>*sessiolis within tin: Fn-nch king. bun. 
Charles tlu-n-fon- ih-sjaitehcd the An-lilasho|» of 
Rouen to the CHlnp of Rollo. and offered him the 
hereditary lordship of lamia situated la-tween the 
Kpte and Brittany, together with tlu- hand of the 
Princess (iisclc in marriage. The conditions were, 
that he should la-come a Christian, and consent to 
live in jsuci- and amity with the Fn-nch |**.ph-. 
Thews terms wen- accepted : hut Rollo insist id on 
all extension of territory, and Charles granti-d him. 
in addition, the province of Brittany, which was at 
that time wholly indo|a-ndwit. A meeting between 
the King and the chieftain t.*»k place at tlu- village 
of St. Clnir-hur-Epte. iu-.ir tiisors, and tlu- oath of 
fealty to his su|*-rior was taken by Rollo in tlu- 


final days of 911. The territory thus ceded was a 
}Niiiioii of the former Neustria : hut it now 
aopiirvd the name of Normandy, and as such it 
occupies a brilliant jiosition in tlie history of 
Europe. 

Then- can la- no ilouht that the advii-u of Duke 
Roliert was w ise and politic. In the first year of 
the centuiy, Rollo had entrenched himself in 
Rouen, and his Northmen spread thence in many' 
directions, and proved in several pluces the ancient 
hardihood and valour of tlu-ir race. They were 
now beginning to lose something of their piratical 
character, and to assume the habits of regular 
waniora, and even of colonizer*. Owing to the 
light build of tlu-ir ycsm-Is which in many instances 
Were little more than mimes, they were enabled 
to * thivad the rivers of France almost to their 
sources, and to establish themselves in sjwts 
which to onliiiHry uiariuers might have np| mired 
inaccessible. Whenever it ausweml their purpoM-, 
tlu-y would eicn <|iiit tlu-ir Wts, haul them uci-oss 
large tracts of country, and launch them once more 
on some stream which offered sii|H-rior attractions. 
The islets in the rin-t* wen- m-ucu. 1 and fortified; 
pillage was collected in many places; camps were 
fornu-d; and the Northmen obtained so firm a grip 
on France that the day of compromise had clearly 
arrived. On the other hand, tin- French went in a 
U tter |-»ition to offer terms than they had m-cnpusl 
half a century Wore. They had recov.-r.-d tlu-ir 
martial virtu.-; they had made the invadci* under¬ 
stand that they wen- «.|*Mc of an eff.-ctive resist- 
ancr. if too haidlv pn-aacl. HmuetliiiiK like an 
.quality had l.e .11 cst«bli«lu*l between the two 
UHig.-m.ts. ami it Was therefore eX|H-dl«-l.t to 


offer flu- strangers a ]»n« 


inc- where tlu-y might 


gradually settle into peaceful ways. Although 
occssiuuiilly deft-ated. tlu- Non.mns wen* succ.-ssf.il 
on the whole, and they ei.joy.-d all the U-nefits 
which success confer*. Many of the French them- 
wives had joined tlu-ir ranks either in the h«|a-of 
plunder, or iw H measure of wlf-prot.-ction. Not 
n few of lie- lt-li.-ga.le* even exchanged their 

Christian faith for tin- ... the North; hut 

tlu-ir loss was to SOIIU- extent supplied by Scandi¬ 
navian converts to ChristSanity. who »f course 
thn-w in tlu-ir lot with the French, and adopted 

the nianuei* of civilM and pmceful .. One 

of the most famous of the Utter was a chieftain 
lianu-d Hastings, who. towards the close ofThe .until 
eenturr, had U-c„ defeated Wf the Knghsh King 
Alfred in a gn*t naval encounter. hus the p.»pu- 
Uti.Ni of France, -dmuly cm.siden.hly mixed, was 
leav.-urd by yet another ..uality. d.-nv.*! fram he 
wilds of Scandinavia-a -|uahty which contn- 
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buted not ft little to strengthen the some* hat effete 
character of the people. A similar admixture 
took place in England about the same period; ami 
in the course of a few generations the Danish cross 
was a distinct advantage to the English Modi 
The people of Normandy are to the present 
day largely imbued with the .Scandinavian element, 
and for many centuries the race was distinct 
front that of France. No doubt, tin* strangers 
mingled with the people they found : but, owing 
to internal commotions and feeble government, 
the inhabitants of Neiistria had dwindled to a 
small number. Much of the land was uncultivated, 
for want of hands to till the soil : and the North¬ 
men found themselves in possession of a country 
which they could mould to their own purposes, 
without much interference from others. Yet the 
influences of the higher civilisation soon made 
themselves felt. The |x-ople liccniuc devoU-d mem¬ 
bers of the Church nearly a century before their 
countrymen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
adopted the Christian faith. The nortliem *|«*ch 
was quickly lost, though it qualified the French 
which the conquerors adopted. Their nobles »ud 
warriors became courtly in their manners, splendid 
in their surroundings and punctilious in all tin- 
lofty ways of chivalry. The particular form of 
Gothic architecture associated with their name 


has U-en illustrated by many noble buildings, 
both in northern France and in England, not 
to speak of other countries where the race was 
less permanently settled: and Norman minstrelsy 
was undoubtedly one of the parents of the English 
Muse. These results were facilitated by the U-tter 
qualities of Rollo, who was something more than a 
mere chieftain, and certainly far superior to a 
pirate. The vassal of Charles the Simple could 
lead men to battle and to victory : but be could 
do other things equally well. He could govern 
with firmness and equity, and his new subjects 
found they were the happier for his vigorous rule. 
It is said that he hung a bracelet of gold in an 
exposed situation, ami that no one dared to toueh 
it; and although the story may be apocryphal, and 
bears, indeed, a suspicious resemblance to many 
Others, it shows at least the popular credit which 
Rollo had acquired for unflinching justice. 

One of the most striking features of the period 
we are now considering was the complete establish- 
“ ent and more elaUrate organisation of the 
Feudal system. This system had already existed 
or some ages, but it now acquired a deeper root, 
and spread with wider branches. The subject 
o feudalism is one that has engaged the pens 
o many writers, ami given birth to numerous 
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conflicting tluories. There is perhaps no subject, 
making an equally vivid impression on the |iopiilur 
miiid, about which so little is known with or 
Utility, or which pn-sents so many dillieulties t«. 
the Student. The origin of the word " feudal " 
is so doubtful that it would not la- worth while, 
in a work such as this, to examine the various 
etymologies that have been advanced. The rise 
of tin- custom itself is utmost equally obscure. 
Nothing of lb.- like nature existed in the Roman 
world, nor eun more than its rudiment* In* 
discovered among tlo- itucoiiqm-ri-d Germans. Ii 
a|.pears fi»m tin- testimony of Tucitus that tin- 
Teutonic chieftain* loved t«» la- surrounded b_\ 
a band of youthful warriors, who were closely 
attached to tln-ir fortunes. The services of Ihc.se 
COUilalaiitx were repaid by presents of* horses and 
wea|M>nx of War. and by the exercise of hospitality. 
This, however, was only a very distant approach t*» 
what was aftciwunls understood by the |-Vudul 
system ; but a further step wax taken when the 
|s.wer of the Franks was established in GiiiiI. The 
laud was th.-ii distributed into |>ortions i-orrespind 
ing to the rank of the ocru|«iiL; and those which 
the Franks appropriated to themselves were railed 
allotl'ml, and Were held iude|ieudeutly of any 
su|H-rior, but on the uuderxtandiug that military 
service was to Is.- rendered to the king, in exchange 
for the right of occupying and cultivating tin- 
ground. The chieftains soon alienated portions 
of tlicir vast estates, which, under the term 
UHTjiei.,, Were held by |M-rsons bound to furnish 
military contingent* to the great lords, a* fh-y 
wen- liound to furnish them to the king. As a 
matter of fact, these bem-fleex were often n-vok.-d 
by the gnmtor at his mere will and pleasure ; but. 
h-gally, the concession could lie terminated only at 
the end of the spocifi.il lease, unless for some 
offence, or l-reaeli of faith. At tirst. the tenancy 
was for a term of years ; afterwards it w as for life ; 
but in cither case the vassal enjoyed nothing more 
than the usufruct or yearly produce of the estate. 
Louis I., the successor of Charlemagne, granted, 
though with some unwillingness, the right of 
hereditary |KKS*t*ion ; the practice U-came more 
frequent in succeeding times; and Charles the 
Bald, in the last year of his reign (877). issued an 
e.hct by which the hereditary transmission of 
l«enefices was expressly sanctioned and legalised. 
In this way. Feudalism acquired its maturity, and 
was formally recognised by the head of the Statc 
as a part of the social system then existing. 

The first use of the term >/occurs in l capitu- 
.1,C rrign ofCh.,1,, the Fat, bearing,lute 
Ml. The power to transmit land to his descend- 
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an ts was of course a great improvement in tin- ! and was to furnish money to redeem lii.s lord from 
position of the vassal; l*nt li«- still owed suit and captivity. He was not to divulge his lord s 

service t.» the great lord, whom he was hound to counsel, nor was he to injure his person or fortune, 

assist in defending tin* country, and to accompany or the honour of his family. The system had its 

abroad when hostilities broke out with any other advantages, even to the vassals; but there can be 

Power. After awhile, smaller fiefs were created little doubt that the greater part of the lieiictit 

out of the larger, bv the process called accmed to the sujieriors. The power of the 


1,1 f m 'iu flit ion. In the feeble reigns which followed 
lhat of Charles the Bald, the feudal system became 
stronger and more firmly established, liecauso the 
kings of France hail in themselves little or no 
means to defend the country, or to vindicate its 
dignity. The military resources of the nation 


nobles increased rapidly after the full establish¬ 
ment of feudalism, and, by gradual encroachments, 
the privileges of the great were augmented at the 
expense of the comparatively liuuible, many of 
whom were compelled to give up their allodial 
estates, or freeholds, and take them back as lief*. 


lav with the nobles and their driiendents. The | The obligations of the dependants became i 
• . * . ... . 1 . . ._.i i.. e MM.l 


only other great jwwer was that of the Church, 
the bishops and abbots of which hail obtained 
possession of nearly half the land of France. The 
lay nobility and the clerical aristocracy were often 
at issue, and many of the humbler orders sided 
with the latter, since the priests were frequently 
ineu of their own class, were elected by tlieinselve*, 
and repaid their devotion by ample doles of food 
and drink. This obliged the great lords, who ware 
the actual leaders of the nation, to seek every 
means of enlarging their own authority, that they 


creasiiigly onerous and the barons of the Middle 
Ages acquired a power which, as a matter of fact, 
was often more considerable than that of the kings. 
Even the predominance of the Church was circum¬ 
scribed, ami after a while the rich abU-ys found it 
advisable to choose an advocate in the pemm of 
some neighboring lord, who. in exchungu for 
certain privileges, undertook to defend the interest* 
of his clients whenever they were questioned or 

attacked. 

As the system liecatuo more continued by usage, 


means 01 riiinrgnig »i*-n i — * . 

might the more effectually resist the pressure tin- holden* of fiefs usurped m perpetuity the oll m 
of the clerical oidera. The power of the Church and admi.ustrat.ve power, winch n. ™ 
was lafoming so extreme that the whole State had l*en grant,si to the counts and ***+£ 

lund of which was a prelate who sat crowned at transmitted, as u urn er g • . w - 

. .. ... .1.- v»,wi n i cvati.m ; *«n. At the accession of Hugh Uqat, m •«*. 


Home. In the extension of the Feudal system, 
the military class found a weapon with which they 
could resist the assumptions of the churchmen. 
That system acquired new force in France from 
the invasion of the Scandinavians and for cen- 


son. At the accession ot «ugii vapc«. ... —. 
tlwre were in France a hundred and fifty reigneura 
who posrewd the right to coin money, to moke 
private war. to |*» >»»». *° »"P°“ 
act in the capacity of judge. The pcraonnl eatoto 


«■*. . i‘ J -H r* T* ,he ** : and wo. therefore vaaUy inferior 

-.. *.. '.T: *££ I " r re^ri. nomessions of the nriotoerary 


certainly not larger than those of 


on tint condition of tank* »d.Ury rervtre ; hr- Uw poriiono of their lands to 

uertth tlMWH- were the serf* who cultivated the 1 *oil. 1 ^ aJl< , | iad U-e,» wrested from 

The theory of the \vliole aiTangement was * tillH . s „f turbulence. No exposition is 

mutual obligation. The lord was to gi e pro ^ , ineviU bly such a system led 

•i»" "> * de|»'lulanta pretee.ton *«£ ££?to ilu.nlin.tion « Veg.nl. -he central 

aggression, or even aga.nst the tymj of , to ,,,., |K>t ism as regard* the vassa s. 

king, if the king were strong enough to b £ran- au > , mt of lIie weakness of the 

nival. On the Other Imnd, the xassal was l-mn,l - doubtless it corroded some abuses 

to serve his lord in war. whatever the nature of h( . ^ But it created 

the war might be: but the term of h **~ ot least as bad ; and with the 

limited to sixty, thirty, or even fewer day* In . of mercantile in- 

the Held of battle, he was to give Ins horae to Ins of waJi certain to bo M ues- 

if the latter wa« dismounted. and .o rend.-. | ^ J . _ ,,„Uoyo.l. Meanwhile, the 

biui'.'lf up as a hostage if hw h*nl sh ' , were kept in a position of degrading, 

by the enemy. He was to attend the . gi onal , ^ ^ y> lKin( ,»ge. The holders ot 

courts, as a witness ora judge ; was to |*> ‘ lilll( Ls_that is to say, lands cultivate,! by 

on receiving, and another on alienating, his hef; tributary lands 
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persons not tin* owners, and for tin* um- of wliii-li 
they paid a fixed rent to tin* feudal proprietor— 
livinl in a juisition of extn*iue dc]-*iKlflKi*. I Kit were 
exempt from the obligation of aerxiug in war. 
They wen* <uheri/’li ijIrLt —j-erson*attached to the 
soil whieli they dug und sow.il, and from which 
they could not remove at will. Their social con¬ 
dition was descrilanl in the .Middle A gt* hy the 
term r\Ur,„„jr; and the opprobrious meaning 
attached to the modern wonl *• villain.' thenn* 
derived, shows the low estimation in which tln-se 
people were always, though often unjustly, held. 
The serfs «K*eupi«*d the lowest position in the feudal 
scale. These miserable labourers wen* not gn-ntlv 
distinguished from the Maxes of earlier times; but 
their condition wax .somewhat l.-ss abject, and in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries it was couxidcnaMy 
ameliorated, owing princi|ully to the etTurts of the 
t a hureh. 

In receiving an estate from his seigneur, a xass*| 
was coiii|n*||inI to do liomugi* after u set form. He 
appenr.ll in the hall of the great lonl, lnrolii-ftd.il, 
and without licit, sword, or spmv Kmi-ling la-foro 
him, lie thou placed his hands in his. and ropcat.il 
tlu* words, "I Itecomc your iiinii from this day 
foilh. of life and limh, and will keep faith to you 
lor the lands I claim to hold of yon. '* All en¬ 
gagement hy oath was somethin* taken, and tin- 
had then |H*rformcd the act of iuveslitun* hy 
delivering to his varnal a elod of turf, « handful of 
mould, a branch of a tree, or some other object 
wlueh aptly symbolised possession of the laud. 

Soon alter tl.cir settlement in France, the 
Normans adopted the system of feudalism which j 
tiny found, and it ndd.il much to .heir military 
ellieioncy. now that they had become an ackm.w- • 
h’dg.i| |tower in the world, and w.*ro no longer ! 
ireel hM iters. 'Hinr readiness in adapting thenro*|v.*s 
!" new conditions was a verv* remarkable f.„t„ n . 
m tin- rue*, and it was fortunate for Charh-s the '■ 
Sunple that he resolved on coming to terms with a , 
jicoph* so active, and so variously gifted. The 1 
lucajmcify of that monarch was Extreme, ami it 

TT* r 1 ' ,im "- Ch " rt " himself 

. . ,nflm ‘ ,KV of hi* minister Hnrvnnon who 
^ntrttw, the nobles bv an extreme ax^io,, .if 

Bring " " r ...tv, I 

•' enabled to retain his |«*iti«n f. ir t.*„ v .wra - 

of o' , | l '° l chiof Ms rns *‘umlerthe lemlerahip ' 

* "'*• I>uko of France, renounced their all.*- 

nu.horitv'a P, T mI 0n, ' S ft ^ iMst th * r ". Vft l 

that citv I C mr ,' S hnie &' 1 "t ^* non * «ml. n„ 

_ ci^brif taken, fled into Lorraine. whid, he 

• ** the Illurtration on the fiot w Volume ” « 


•h had lately adihil to his dominions, owing to the 
— death «>f Ismis.sou of the German Emperor A rim If. 
pc This was practically an ul-lirution of (lie French 
r. throne, and l>uk<* Roliert wiis erowmil at llheims 
a* in June. 921 Hut tin* throne which In* hud 
h ohuiiu.il was not so easily held, iliirgiiiion pro 
i- enrol the nssistami* of the NormiiiiK. ami attnek.*.| 
ie the forces of ltol-*rt at Soixsous in The lieu 

g king was slain at the very commencement of tin* 
•• action, but bis f.>iii*s xx.-ro promptly rallied, ami. 
4* after a hard-fought action, won (he day. Churl.*. 
1. again ll.il into la.rraiue, and the crown was noxx 
il bestow.il ..a K.shdph, or Ralph, Duke of Riirgumlx. 
y and M«eiu*law of the de.i as.il Ib-l-n. llnl-ri. 
t Count of Vermandois. one ..f the priiiri|iil leaders 
ii of the rclicls. took olleiiii* at tin* disregard of his 
Y own claim-*, ami euteml into ii.uiuiuuienlioii with 
e Charles, of xvhosc |-*i*on he obtained |*osscssinil. 

only. Ie.xxever, to imprison him in the slronglmld 
| of Chat.WU Tlli.rry. The wife of Charles xx as III. 

English iK-inccxs Ogxxina. sister of Alhelsimi. to 
. •’ ,,, rl she ll.il. taking with her the legitimate 

i- heir to the French throne, a child thru* ynus old. 

I who IliiM aopiirod the ... la.uis . ... 

i* After a long course of capricious I rent meiii. Charles 

I the simple ili.il il, ||„. east I. of ... j„ 

. (Mol-r. a Slate of civil war l-.,xx.i.|. 

. Itodolpl. of Iturgumly.and ll. rl- n of Venial,dob. 

continu.ll for tin* next six y.ara : but the latter 
f gradually lust ground, awl xx,,s at length .i.ui|h ||. .1 
I to M«k the mill inti. HI of the German i noun tvh, 
Henri' the Fowler. A tivatv of |- 1 ,ec xv„s ,i.„eludii| 

■ ; but Rudolph di.ll ehil.ll.« in .lanunrv of 

i I *■"' following year. 

At »Ih* instami* of the great nobles—of whom 
h.- Cbtef WHS Hugh Lei... Duke of France ami 

! *W-Louis dOnfroiner XVII. r*.*ealled 

from Kngland: but when i, lava,,,,, cxidcnt that 
tl.e young monarch w«* disinclined t.. net „s the 
men- rreaturo of Hugh, that ,K.xverf„| e|,ie„„i„ 

| IT™'™ *'••• «en. Km per. ir. 

h*. the (.rent, and aKsiim.il ,, imsition ..r diin-t 

rrpr te . u * ,v - t,m * **.«•*■«!. 

«'g ** ill inn, Longs xximl. Duke of Nnnimu.lv (the 
off,!"'... 

"IT Anr .llr*«Kv lu tin* Km,.., Kinj-. «|„.|, lro | 

I dm-ht. of tl„. ... 

i V T? |,B, " cr - ■" wo ™«»vi himu-ir to | H , 

| jr.'r;’ "' i" >g “ y ■“" lf " — ln«d. 
r'r't,'- ,! op ' . .. 

h- VWh .K.I. os. UImIiT |„i„ „f ... TO „„ 1 „„ I1 j„ lli 
o r „n,", thoiv . . 

It;. tih.I,,,,,. 

Of Ki . r " U " il .. "'V fain. 

Ku.g wrv fn.. OrfeaM, notwi,).- 
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standing the courage and resolution with which 
lie defended his cause. Alter the (bath of Louis, 
ill '.».*« |. his eldest son l/Hliaire. a l«ov of fourteen, 
was crowned at Rheims. Hugh Lddanc .lied two 
years later, and liis eldest son. Hugh Capet, ulti- 
inat. lv founded a new dynasty in France. But a 
|H>riod of thirty years had yet to elapse More the 
first of the l aja tian House ascemkd the throne. 
They wen* years ol anarchy and misfortune, during 
which <>tho invad.il Franee with an immense force. 


to his unde. Charles, Buke of Lower Lorraine. 
The character of that prince, however, was such as 
to alienate most men from his cause, and, at an 
assembly of the nobles, held at Senlis, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Rlicints urged the election of Hugh 
Capet, as the man best fitted to wield the powers 
of the State, and secure the general welfare. Hugh 
was accordingly declared King, and his coronation 
followed on the 1st of July. The dynasty thus 
established retained unbroken possession of the 



TNE town, or LOII* UOCTMMta At LCOX (if'THOVU. IS IMI 


| appeared More Bans, from whirl., however, 
retired after remaining no longer than three 
.. This was in 978. and in !»*» the two com. 
■s made jieace. on tin- understanding that 
thaire should renounce tie- pretendm.* h- had 
de t« 1/.inline. The French King dn-l at 
ei.n* in 9.**b. and was sne.-e.hd by bis son 
uis V.. whose surname. Me Faim-ant >ulh 
lltlv indicates the position he non,.led. Ills 
,«h. which occurred in 987. has l-n attributed 
,-,iv.n. administond by his wife. Blanche of 
■ uitaiiH*. This feeble prince “* lU \ 

vet descendants of < liarb-magm- who occu,*"! 

„ Frenel. three-: and. as I.. w‘l..mt 

r- crow II should have ,-asS.d by legal suec-sMon 


Fiend, throne until the revolution at the close of 
last century. H was restond after lire tall of 
lk.nais.ite. and kept its position until 1M»- lts 
rep,esentatives >t.ll lay claim to the French crown. 
J.l, ... u Changeful land like France. it is not 
in,|-idblc that another carter may even yet he 

In-Core it. , • | 

Win* <1.a,l.-n.a i :n.- M. in "II .In- H<-nilu.lo 
,.| in .In- vi-ar «I4. cvm. .In- nn-l ol-M-rvanl 

.I„.l y-ap- ..... 

»-.»il.l In- so c'nn|'l--t'-ly sliaiu-"-* • ■ • 

,liffi.nl. .« a-i,.n sullu-n-n, rnasnns ..n .1.0 
fact. The Ca.ohi.gian Knipir.- ><* | T 
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artificial in its structure, so framed of discordunt 
parts, that only a master genius could hold it 
togetlicr. Many of Charlemagne's suca-ssors were 
men of weak and frivolous character, and the 
Empire fell to pieces from the action of internal 
forces, which there was no grasp strong enough 
to restrain. The ineptitude of Charles the Fat 
caused the final separation of the Empire into the 
three great divisions of France, Germany, and 


struggle was kept up, with the object of cx[rt:lling 
the Teutonic dynasty, uud replacing it by a lino 
of native princes. Count Eudcs, who wiut elected 
to the throne after the death of diaries the Fat, 
was a genuine Frenchman, and os such was popular 
with the koniniio-Gallic nice; but lie had to 
encounter the op|sniti<>ii of those who held by 
the former dynasty, and were therefore more 
German than Flinch in their sympathies. The 



f.srar. mxo or bxglaxu. 


Ib.)y; but the mutual antagonism resulting f, om 
an ill-assorted union did not cease with the ass«. 
ciation which had caused it The hatred of the 
Italians to German domination was a source of 
continual trouble to the Emperor; the contest 
of the Celtic and Teutonic races on the soil of 
*'*ncc had much to do with that long ana«v|,v 
w uch with only a few brief periods of rest, ex¬ 
tended from the death of Charlemagne to the 
«e«.°n of Hugh Capet It was never forgotten 

ZiVT ^ W' 1 * that rules wera 
n^cendants of the Austrian Charlemagne. an ,l 

it is t r f ° re t0 S0 '" e eXte,,t and 

“ the opuuon of M. Thierry that a constant 


hue of Cliaricmngne was restored in the |«reon oi 
Charles the Simple; but the former conflict was 
«*>,, resumed. The gnat nobles of Flench race 
opposed Charles for the same reason that the 
advocates of Frankish domination resisted the 
, rule of Ernies. It was n quarrel of nationalities • 
i and each combatant wished to set his foot on the 
I ,,eclc his antagonist. 

Had France been ruled from Germany, and had 
I t KTe 1,1 tlu,t country a monarch of sufficient 
|x>wcr to trample out the life of the French race 
.ho S'^ggle .ui..',, have cook- «o „n early termirn' 

F™„eel 1, " 0t ,l "' * “d 

n " l “ l b "" f ™“' one another, and it 
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was simply a question whether tin* Teutonic 
minority in Kroner itself. «r tin- Oallie majority, 
should rule in tin* Frriieli house. TIi«- very con¬ 
ditions of the quarrel determined it*, issue, though 
not until alter a long epoch of sanguinary conten¬ 
tion. It was impossible that tin- rising genius of 
Krone** should be permanently suppressed by » 
miuilier of men la-longing to a different stock, 
though born within the limits of the French 
territory. Where an alien race is greatly su|«-rior, 
in civilisation, in virtue, or in courage, to tin- 
nation that it subjugates, it limy assert its predomi¬ 
nance for an indefinite |»criod. though sometimes, 
even then, at the cost of continual and |>ainful 
effort. But. in the main, the < o-rmans were mo/ 
sui-rior to the French ; they had even less civilisa¬ 
tion. ami were not more advanced in the art and 
practice of |a»litical government. (Jrmtor physical 
power, and more sustained military force, had 
given them a temporury advantage: but there was 
nothing in the character of either nation which 
pointed it out as marked bv Nature for the servant 
of the other. The Kreiieh not unreasonably 
resented a subjection which hniii|*ered. while it did 
not destroy, their national life: and by their con¬ 
tinued revolts against the C'aroliiigiaii monarchy 
and their final choice of Hugh Cu|*et, they simply 


• declared that they meant thenceforward to be 
masters in their own land. After the time of 
| Hugh Capet. the Cermanic element in the French 
|a-oj»h* was completely absorl*d in the common 
mass, as the Norman element in the English 
j«eoplc was absorbed in the couroe of a few genera¬ 
tions after the Conquest. It may lx*, indeed, thnt 
the anarchy existing in Fnuice during the ninth 
and tenth centuries was not owing entirely to 
antagonism of race. Other causes were at work, 
which contributed to the same end. 'Hie want of 
j commanding ability in the kings, and the spread of 
. feudalism among the nohles. by which every great 
! lord I •rvalue a s|*-cies of sovereign within his own 
' domain, tended to the disruption of the political 
state. Rut these influences would hardly have 
. I**en >*• |M.tent. Imd they not found in diversity of 
race a convenient field for their operation. Nothing 
is so fatal to the rc|iosc and prosperity of a country 
us the existence «»n its soil of two distinct nation¬ 
alities. which are incapable of combination until 
| the one is able to impose its w ill upon the other. 
Such WHS the condition of Fmncc la-fore the time 
of Hugh t *n|iet. A fn-sh career opened More the 
Flench |--*»ple when the accession of a new dynasty 
gave means for the development of the national 
genius mid spirit. 


CHAPTER XVli. 


EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Th. II,,'t'icliy—North umWia. MortU. .».l »V,, ««• Tkm CHrf Ktartan.He* »' Ofcto 

K,*li.h-Ac„~io„ .( ... T1.™~ ol WW.-ISdfa.rf Mrtri.. -I "''X, _ 

„l hi. AMfarflr »»■ rffa. Kiw*— K-l N.t.n hi. Mfa-hM All""™”' rf S. ' , rf . tSll. 

ISs-rf.. th. ...-.■.-.^.Wrf.h. .M^-rth.h, 

. Ktbelml If.—t'**n<|«**t «f KngUii! hy *>wcjn Early 

-—— uf * Coun,0 ‘ 

Kurt)* KuglUh Author, awl SchoUr— Art- »»l M-mwr. l-itw* *•» the ' 


In comparison with the gn-.it deeds which agitat«*d 
the continents of Europe and Asia from tin- 
seventh to the eleventh relit lirk*. the affniro of 
Euglaml M*eiu slight and trivial : but. though acted 
oii'ii much smaller stage, and having little 
reference to the general course of history, they 
jiossess an interest and im|»ortance "f their own. 
We have traced the progress of the country down to 
CCI, when, at the council of Whitby, it was decided 


that tin- English Chuirli should lie Milxmlinatc to 
that ..f Rome. Thenreforwaid. .-cclesiastind ques- 
I tions oceupiiil MH.iewImt less attention, though the 
influent of n-ligion was so strong amongst the 
pmle that we often find the kings quitting then 
!h,h. ..nl. r .o on.I ll.-ir J».« Ko"“' 

orb, a Mio.-s.er.. Tl.e .. '*** 

....1-r of I«'<-'• numnu-li.es ,..11 co..l,n«« . 

I.„, ih. ,V ..!»»« one .non* powerful tin... .In 
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lie w.-in iuviliil, 

to !lii< roiii'l of 


others. First it was Northumbria, t Im-ii .Mercia. Kiln-lrida. TIhn* ln-ing accepted 
last of all \Vi*sm'\, Northumbria was originally ; together with somral of his than.-s, to tin* .-oiirt of 
divided into tin- two se|mrate Stat.-s of Bemiria Olla, who tnuclieroiisly nh-w him nt a liampiet. 
and Dcira, the fonner of which cuuipris*-d the 'Hie nol.l.-; hut East Anglin was added to 

......I...... „. u »iii V.....I . i i ii w* . .1 . : ■ n i • i 


and Dcira, the former of which ounpris.. 

modern county of Xorthumlierluiid, mid all Scot 
land south of the Frith of Forth, while the latter 
included Durham, York, and Lancaster. Men-ti. 
situated in the middlo jiarts of Kurland, wax con¬ 
quered l»y Northumbria about hut soon w 
covered its iiide|-ndencr, and iM-cmue «»powerful 
a kingdom that Ix-foro the end of the eighth 
century it had sulidued and im-oriMinilcd Hast 

1 . ..I’ ... I I- »»• ..... . 


the middle kingdom. 

The cliief actions of Ollh, howi •Ver. Were oil the 
l-.nlers of Wales, when- the jH.wer of the Kii"li>Ji 
ra«s- was more fully established by the sword of the 
.Mercian ruler. Shortly after the defeat of ('cii 
null, Olla onioned into an ulliaiico with him for 
•mhiiM-d <•) •.-rations against the western Unions, 
hose fr.s,(neiit iiiriMils into the Kuglish territory, 


century n nan miImIuciI and mmr|N.nilril hast whose fn-.pi.nl innmds into tl 
An«lia and Kent Wnw*. the kingdom of the . which they n..i uimatundh regarded as then own 
\\ est Saxons, eventually ohtaimsi a Mi|Hv„,eautho- had I«voi,h- a •-ms.- of grave anvielv. The slat, 
nty over all the n-st of the couu.ry. and laid the ... Wales was .ml such as ... incline i.s inhabit,,,.* 

tniliw ulimih nt ili.t Imiu I M i ii • • a * »i 


foundations of the true English .Mouan-hy. Hut 
even Isfoiv that result had Imril ••Ifet-t.s), tie 
descendants of Angles Saxons, ami Jutes w.-n 
cixnting the Knglixh |icu|.|e which was t.» l-a-oim 
famous in history. 

The older Hritish rare did not give up its 


to |ieacefnl lives, nor wen* I In- Welsh • •I a mil lire lo 
submit .piietlv t.. tli. ii . nl fortune. The |-.n rty 
of the land, the absence of gr*1»l towns. ill.- want 

of n-gubr industry, of .. and of trade. all 

temled to throw tin- | .tuple on wild ami irregular 
adventures for tin- menu* of life ; and tin- luriuorv 


... , . " ■...IIH- im-ans OI Hie ; an,I til,, m 

nrrr " , u t,"*. Mu '- 1 ' i •* <■— i,... ■»„ 


*»f the weslern side of the island ivlaimsl iu 

original ..ixed in pla.-*-x will, tin 

later Teutonic stock. Not to sj.-ak of Wale*. 

Which has to this day tl.. and charnel,-r 

°t a distinct country, the |ioxterity of the Unions 
long preserved their iude|a-udemv in Cornwall, 
nml in tin- north-western kingdoms of I iimlwiu 
and Strathclyde, lint their English ri.uL 
Htnntly gained on them, and the ultimate .-onv.lida 


un¬ 


to the sens.- of pivsent misery. Small as their 
n"",try wax. it had split up into fmirh-en diminii 

li»*- prin.-ipaliiies, nml the race .. sign of 

l-.w.-ra such as might lit it t*. n-gai„ 11.hi inherit. 

ami.. Nev.rtlM l.-KS the Welsh Wen- still ,apab|e 
ol m.iinuding, and the kittle between (lie llritish 
ami the English nationalities went on from genera- 
lion t„ gem-raiion. Each devastated territories 
of Ike other, ami .svasiom.llv the Welsh found 
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history. Tlie kings of earlv F. r I ** • |M«««-«I on towaiMs the west. 

annals of Mercia one ii.. un * stands out with tl , , ° ,tur >' ikow.^er, (be W elsh had to some ex- 

imliyi.lnality of a living M,'. re U .'"' . n' 'T!'"'' "V 

..—' 3 ** I 1X1,1 harassed by | M -r|K-tual attacks. Fin 


t -» n*-*' ” """ »ni 111 

passions, capable of set pur,***, ami av«K-iat«l 
with actions that were not wholly ikvliug. ()ffa 
r' '.0 RUCCW,W| Ike throne of the .Midlands in 
i->t. was a man of activity and genius but 

” ° . .!*"»mcy oi hi. ki.,-,1... „n 

Iho„li"g Slates. I|,. ... 

k" il Win- ..r Xirt.inghnm’ 

£??- "> n‘ : On.,,If, 

of \\ .-ss-x, ».islmi,„l „ ,lcf™t i„ . . . 

>>»., «»d was ohl.avtl vi.1.1 „|, Oxf.,nU,i n . 

. . 111 loiter pan „f |,i. Iifl . 

on. co»,n,'U«l a crime for which Own, seems „„ 

rjm r "• " rc ““ 

M reofsapenority which 1....I | lU , 

for tl “ of the Mercian princess. 


• I | * -ww • •««««•« n,x, 

and slaughter rag.il along the k.umlary line ; the 
wdd t'elts came |-mring into the Knglish settle- 
nu nts at r\ery |-m,l ; „„d Ulbi snw that In- must 

gm-up some |*oili.. |,is .. . «r undertake 

'offensive lateral ions against the fo... 

11 In,i,st ... “••• »<i„g. ,,.,,1 hw 

ally of WesM-x. drove the Welsh out of Her. ford • 
“ little kingdom of l»„w V » 

"'V ';" ,k and changed its Hritish 

»»»"••. • engweni. into the Kl.glisl, name. .S-ralda^. 
•>ryg. m,w Shn wsbury. meaning the Town ,,, 
the w, or Husk on;, next made a settlement 
of Knglishiiieii la-yond the Severn, which until 
then W U, the l-undary l^tw^n the two 

HT-w “f " ^ ,,i,ch < k,1 °"n as •• Olla s 
Dvko", from the mouth of river D... .ml 
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nortli. to tlu* river Wvc. on flic south—a distance 
of twenty-four miles. The ditrli was strengthened 
l*y a ram|»art. ami traces of l«»th an* yet to U* 
seen. The Welsh who remained within the 
newly-settled territory were governed l»v a code 
of Mercian laws, which Offa «ln*w up expressly 
for their guidance, and which Alfred afterwards 
adopted. So far as can be gathered from the 
obscure records of those times, the murder of j 
Ethelhert of East Anglia took plm*e after the 
subjugation of the Welsh ; and in 701 Offa went 
to Rome to obtain a panlon from the Pope. This 
was granted on condition that he would U* lilieral 
to the churches and monasteries; ami Offa made 
further provision for the English College at Rome, 
founded by Inn. king of the West Saxons. Be¬ 
fore leaving the great city, he obtained from the 
Poim* the canonisation of Alban, the supposed 
British martyr of the Diocletian persecution, whose 
hones, it was alleged, hud been recently discovered 
at Verulum, or. as the early English called it. 
Werlamcester. On his return to England, he 
changed the name of tin* decayed old Roman 
inioiicipiinn to St. AHmna: built there, out of 
the cumbrous mass of ancient ruins « stately 
monastery, of which the ahltey-church (now * 
cathedral) yet remains ; and endowed the establish¬ 
ment with a large revenue. Desirous of standing 
well with the Church. Offa gave a tenth of his 
goods to the eeclesia»ti.*s. and the see of Hereford 
(his principal city) benefited largely by his gifts. 
His friendship with Charlemagne was at one time 
intimate, and letters of the two sovereigns an* 
preserved hy Matthew of Paris ; yet there was a 
moment when, owing to an app-nl from the 
Kentish people, tile gn-at ruler of the Franks 
seemed disposed to attack the Mercian king. 
When Offa died, in 79"*. lie was the most power 
ful monarch in England, partly l*y his conquests 
and partly bv the influence lie had acquired through 
matrimonial alliances with other English princes. 
But the final supremacy was not to lie with 
Mercia. 

Eglicrt of Wessex was a man of larger |.owen<; 
or of greater good fortune, than any other sove¬ 
reign of the Heptarchy- He came of the race of 
Cordic the Saxon, one of tlu* leaders of the first 
immigration from Holstein, and the founder of 
the kingdom of Wessex. HU father was Alcmund. 
who is said to have reigned in Kent, though tin* 
is far from certain. In any case, however, lie was 
regarded as the representative of C'ertlir: and 
when Brihtric became king of Wessex, in *86. ho 
claimed the throne for himself, although then very 
young. Brihtric appears to liuve made an attempt 


on his lit**: upon which he fled to the court of 
Offa. and afterwards to the Frankish dominions, 
where In* was hospitably ixeeivod by Charlemagne. 
On the death of Brihtric. in 800, Egbert was re- 
called. and elected to the throne of his ancestors; 
and a brilliant future now opened before him. 
William of Malmesbury says that he had served 
three years under Charlemagne, and had thus 
acquired a mastery of the art of war. At the 
period of his succession to the throne of Wessex, 
there were only three inde|*endeiit sovereignties 
in all England : viz.. Wessex itself, Northumbria, 
and Mercia. Northumbria was torn to pieces by 
internal feuds but Mercia, as we have seen, hud 
lieen raised to a position of importance by the 
abilities of Offa. The throne of tlu* middle king¬ 
dom was now occupied hy Cenwulf, and the 
smaller kingdoms of Kent. Essex, ami East 
Anglia were more or less incorporated with his 
dominions. Wessex had been aggrandised by 
Sussex, but as yet its |»ower was not equal to that 
of Mercia The first nine years of Egliert's reign 
were years of pence; hut in 809 the ruler of 
Wessex began that career of conquest which ended 
by his obtaining a general supremacy over the 
English kingdoms. The remains of the British 
race existing in Cornwall ami Devon were fiercely 
assailed, together with their brethren in South 
Wales; during the next five yearn nil were reduced 
to at h-ast temporary submission : and the English 
I>order in that direction was fixed at the Tamar, 
which now parts Devon from Cornwall. 

The death of Cenwulf, in 819, was followed by 
dissensions which speedily reduced Mercia to u 
state of impotence. The military superiority of 
Wessex now U-oune apparent All England south 
of the Thames submitted to the arms of Egbert. 
A revolt of the East Anglian* terminated in the 
defeat and death of the Mercian king, and the 
assistance of Egl*ert was given to the insur¬ 
gents. Disputes as (o the succession -still further 
weakened the power of Mercia; and when Egl*ert 
inarched into that distracted kingdom, in 827, he 
found no forces ca|«sblo of offering him the least 
resistance. Wiglaf. the reigning king, made an 
ignominious submission, and was permitted to 
retain his dominions as a vassal. East Anglia 
passed under the immediate government of Egbert, 
who is said by Bede to have conquered all Eng¬ 
land as far as the Humber. He next marched 
into Northumbria, the king of which state met 
the southern conqueror in a spirit of conciliation, 
ami acknowledged in him the rights and dignity of 
Bretwalda now for the lirat time a position of 
considerable power. From this date (827), Egbert 
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FIRST APPEARANCE OK TI1B DANK* 


is usually called tlie Kin*' of England, Mini not 
merely the ruler of a comparatively small realm 
along the southern coast. There is ind.-ed, an 
ancient charter of his reign, in which In- is 
styled “ Rex Anglorum "; but he does not appear 
to have generally regarded himself in tlutt light, 
nor was he in truth tin- aWlutc soveivign of tin- 
whole country. For the moat |*irt. let continued, 
even to the lust, to ikacrilie himself simply us 
King of the West Saxons. Neither Mercia nor 
Northumbria was actually incorjsiratisl in his 
dominions, though there can I"- no question tlmt 
lie exercised over both u species of supremacy. 
Hie reigning families of th«wc kingdoms remained 
in possession of their n-s|iectivo laml*. in xulmnlinn- 
tion to the stranger |»owcr of Kgl«-rt. Keen 
Alfred was really nothing more than the ruler of 
Wessex, with a controlling authority over other 
|#irts; but the tendency to union, which Imd com¬ 
menced even before the days of Egl»ert, acquired 
additional force after his hrilliuut successes. 
Nevertheless, the power of the South wu* but 
weakly established in the North for wane genera¬ 
tion*. The rulers of Northumbria retaimsl the 
title of kings until '•).*»*. After that «b»t.\ tliey 
w’eru denominated Kiris, and the old division of 
Dcim ami liernicia was revived under tin* names 
of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and LothiaiL 
NortliuinU-rlaml was not wholly subdued until 
Mime time after the Norman Conquest: but the 
rest of England acknowledged a central authority 
at a much earlier date. 


their irregular honb-s. more nrcnstome«l u » sen- 
ligiitiug than to the tactics of aruiMM. Hut the 
English king dind in K.1G, utid the ntUiekx of the 
Dam-s lu-came moiv srrioUH after his ivniot ill. A 
few veai-s Inter,some Scandinavian pirates descended 
oil ill.- roast of Northiimbriii, ami pilluged a 
monastery, but wen- exterminated by tin- |s-op|e. 
At tirst, their niiml-r* wen- not great, and it 
sis-uied ns if the forces of Kllglisli MK-iety Wen- 
| abundantly able to meet the danger. Hut with 
: successive yearn the horde* from l-yoml uni Is-- 
i came mon- funiiidable, nion- frequent in tln-ir 
visits, ami mon- cruel in their ucts. It must Is- 
recollected that tin- Northmen wen- still heathens, 
ami that n-ligious animosity was ndd.-d to the 
dcsin- of plunder. The l»anes and tln-ir colli- 
|iauionii liclievctl in Odin, in Thor, und in l-'riga: 
they knew that the ancestors of the English, wjieii 
first they lauded on the shores of llrituin, |siid 
worship to the same deities; and tln-y n-gnnhsl 
tln-ir Christ inn descendant* as a set of renegades, 
to whom no im-rry should Is- shown. Hilt it 
is a rurioaa featnn- of the struggle that the 
invaders lidonged lo I In- same general family 
ns the iuvndcl. It was from I he southern part of 
tho Dnnisli peninsula, and tin- adjacent n-gioiis, 
tlmt tin- Angles, Saxons, and .lutes Imd proceeded 
in i-arlier til lira; uml the only difference belwis-n 
those trilirs and the Danes tln-nnudies, was tlmt 
the fonm-r la-longed to the tii-riiuiiiie division of 
tin- Teutonic raw, ami the latter to the Sciiiuli- 
uavian. 


It might reasonably have Wn *up|>o*od that 
after the suhmUsion of so many territori.-s to tin- 
will of a single ruler, and that ruler a man of 
martial ca|«city like Kgls-rt, the land would lmvr 
enjoyed a degree of jience unequoll.nl in previous 
times. But a new trouble was at hand, ami, in 
the last yearn of this successful rvign, a body of 
Northern pirates appeared ujion tin- English coasts. 
These sea-rovers arc always inentioiu-d in English 
history by tin- name of Danes; lait they were 
probably Danes, Norwegian*, and Kw.-d.-s, nnit.nl 
in tliut confederacy of plunder which has Un-n 
previously descrilsnl Prolmbly, however, the 
Danes preUominatinl. and tlu- dvimstv aftciwanlx 
•‘stablislied in England was certainly of Dnnisli 
<nigin. In 832, n lody of Northmen ni\ag.nl the 
Isle of Shoppey ; in the following year, they sailml 
with tivo-aml-thirtv vt-mels into tlie river Dart, and, 
on landing, defeated a force which Egbert luul seut 
against them. In 833 tlu-y mado a descent on 
Cornwall, and found some allies among the British 
imputation of tliat western peninsula Egl*rt 
advanced against them in person, and overthrew 


I'mlcr Ktlu-lwnlf. I lie sou and successor of 
Egl»-r 1 , tho Danes continued their ravages with 
greater daring. After three years, the English 
monarch In-stowed upon his son the kingdoms of 
Kent, Essex, and Sussex, reserving to himself the 
kingilom of Wessex, and the supremacy over tin- 
other State*. The visits of the Northmen were now 
animal, and in 832 they sailed up the Thunu-s, uml 
landed near London, which they pillaged. They 
then proceeded to t'linterbury. and, liaving treated 
that city in the same uiuqiariiig fashion, marched 
northward* into Mercia. Ktlu-lwnlf and Atlu-lstan 
slmrtly nfterwartls went against them, and the 
Dane*, one- more entering the south, encountered 
tin* English army at Ockh-y in Surrey, wln-ru they 
experienced a crusliing defeat. But the relief wok 
only temporary ; for the Danes wen- not only war¬ 
like in themselves, but they hud obtained the 
alliance of mon whose ancient quarrel with the 
English made them glad of any opportunity to 
avenge their sufferings. All the Welsh populations, 
whether in Wales itself, or in those western counties 
which are now reckoned as parte of England. 
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co-operated with the Northmen. and harassed the 
English wlu-rcver they ce.»»l.| find a vulneralde 
point. Thus n'sisb-d. tie- Danes |-rj^tually re- 
turned to the it'siult. and indicted terrible miseries 
on the population. The clergy. seeing how seriously 
the Christian faith it-ell "a- threatened by the 


marched on York, the capital of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. The land was at that time, as on many 
previous occasions, distracted by civil strife, and 
t«.» claimants to the throne, who united their 
forces to resist the common danger, were over¬ 
thrown U fore the wills of the chief city. North- 



heathen pirates, aided the vcular |«*rr. 
merely by exhorting others to fight m defence of 
their country and their creed, but. in some instance* 
by entering the field tin n.-Ives. Another v.cn.y 
over the Danes was gained at tlie month of the 
Parret, in HnmmtHhire. ami for several year, tin- 

land enjoyed peace. _ 

The next attack of ini|mrtance was in 
when the Danes land. .1 in East Anglia, and math- 
preparations for a more systematic invasion thm 
they had hitherto attempted. In tin* spring- they 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 


A.D. 871.] 

St Edmunds was erected in memory of his 
martyrdom Guthrum, the leader of the Danes, 
assumed the crown, and, for the first time, an 
actual Danish kingdom was established on English 
soil. The great abbeys of Peterlxirough, Crowland, 
and Ely, were fired, with the slaughter of many 
monies; and Mercia, fearing for itself, acknowledged 
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Alfred. This noble prince and truly admirable 
man was bom in 849 at NVunnating in Rcrksliiro— 
a place usually identified with the village of 
Wantage, which was then a royal town, and had ut 
one time been a Roman station. He waa the son 
of Ethelwulf, the grandson of Egbert, and the 
brother of Ethel red. On his mother's side, ho was 



KINO AtrkElt. 


the Danish monarch Guthrum as its superior, and 
even paid him tribute. 

It was next the turn of Wessex. Resolving 
to attack the south, after their rapid successes 
m the north and in the midlands, tho Danes sailed 
up the Thames to Reading, and landed on the 
narrow territory between the Thames and the 
Kennet The Wessexians resisted with far greater 
spirit than the Northumbrians, the East Anglians, 
or the Mercians. Four desperate battles, of on 
>n lecisivo nature, were fought by King Etbelred ; 
ut the English monarch died while the struggle 

and «"> 8ce P tre ‘hen passed into 
youthful but resolute hands of the illustrious 


descended from Cerdic tho West Saxon, and it 
appears to have been from his mother that he 
derived some of the best features of his character. 
In very early life he went twice to Romo, and, on 
the first of these occasions, in 853, Pojh. Leo IV. 
bestowed on him tho royal unction, and adopted 
him as his son. On succeeding to tho throne, in 
871, Alfred was only two and-twonty years of age, 
and he entered on a terrible inheritance. His 
biographer, Asser. says that he accepted tho crown 
with reluctance, being doubtful of his own ability 
to surtam the conflict with tho Danish invadera 
Mis despondency was not surprising, for. to sav 
nothing of the natural diffidence of a very young 
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•nan, placed in opposition to a remorseless and 
generally successful enemy. Alfred suffered from 
some malady, the exact nature of which is not 
known, but which afflicted him with a kind of 
hypochondria. The first attack occurred three 
years earlier, during the festivities which followed 
his marriage with Elswitha, the daughter of a 
Mercian nobleman ; ami these terrible visitations 
continued from day to day until his forty-fourth 
year, if indeed they ceased then. Alfred knew 
only too well his own infirmities ; his genius he as 
yet knew not; but he was too good a patriot to 
shrink from the duty which events had committed 
to his charge. 

The early years of Alfred’s reign are very 
obscure, and it is inqiossihle to say what were the 
first steps taken by the youthful monarch to stem 
the torrent of invasion. We can dimly see, 
however, that the struggle proceeded, that the 
English of Wessex spared no efforts to resist the 
strangers, but that on the whole they wen* worsted. 
After n time, Alfred made |*ace with the Danes, 
on condition that they should quit Wessex; 
possibly he bribed them with a sum of money. 
They then turned their forces, augmented by freah 
arrivals from the continent, towards Mercia and 
Northumbria, and, uudisturl>ed by Alfred, pushed 
their conquests a* far as the British kingdom of 
Strathclyde. It was not until 870 that they again 
appeared in Wessex. Alfred drove them from 
Wareham into Exeter, where they formed an alliance 
with the Welsh, still numerous in that |«rt of the 
country. The western city, however, was invested 
by the English King in the spring of 877,and starved 
into surrender. The Danes once more undertook 
to leave Wessex; but they reapjiearcd at Chippen¬ 
ham in January, 878. Relying on their promises, 
Alfred had disbanded bis forces, and was unable 
for a while to offer any resistance. It was then 
that, with a small Umd of followers, he threw him¬ 
self into the Isle of Athelney, in Somersetshire, 
separated from the surrounding country by the 
muishcs of the Parrot and the Tone, which there 
unite. The jiosition was protected by a fort, and 
by the difficulties of the ground : there could be no 
better situation for watching the movements of an 
enemy. The prospect, however, was desperate, 
for many of the English hail fied beyond the seas, 
while the rest, seeing the hopelessness of resistance, 
had given in their submission to the Danes. 
Before finding a refuge in the Isle of Athelney, 
Alfred had been a mere fugitive in the woods 
and desert places, and lie was even now in a most 
precarious position. There is reason to believe 
that he had ut this period lost the goodwill of | 


the nobility, and that his conduct was in some 
respects marked by very different characteristics to 
those which he afterwards exhibited. However this 
may have been—and it is possible that he momen¬ 
tarily yielded to the promptings of despondency— 
it is certain that he made good use of his time 
in the little marshy isle. His followers were dis¬ 
ciplined into a small but highly effective force, und 
frequent incursions were conducted into the neigh¬ 
bouring country, with the double object of harassing 
the enemy, and supplying the garrison with food. 
At the same time, the insular territory was so well 
defended by artificial works that the Danes, had 
they made any attack, would probably have been 
foiled. 

When at length Alfred considered himself strong 
enough to take the offensive, he quitted his place 
of refuge, and gathered a number of adherents 
about him at a place called Egbert's Stone, in 
Selwood Forest. The Danes were at that time en¬ 
camped on Bratton Hill, between Edington and 
Westbury, in Wiltshire; and Alfred took up a 
position on a neighbouring eminence, from which 
he could scan the movements of his enemy. It 
was while stationed here that the English King, 
according to a romantic legend which at any rate 
is not impossible, entered the Danish camp in 
the disguise of a harper, and played before 
Guthrum. His object, of course, was to obtain nn 
intimate knowledge of the adversary’s numbers, 
resources, and position; and, supposing the event 
to have really taken place, it doubtless contributed 
to the victory of the following day. The battle of 
Edington was fought early in May, 878, and the 
discomfiture of the Danes was so great that they 
retired within their fortified camp, which surrendered 
after a siege of fourteen days. Guthrum was then 
baptized as a Christian, and, by an arrangement 
concluded at Wedmore, solemnly bound him¬ 
self to quit Wessex, and keep the peace towards its 
inhabitants. On the other side, Alfred undertook 
to leave the Danes in jiossession of East Anglia, the 
western boundary of which was fixed at the ancient 
Roman way called Walling Street. The peace thus 
concluded remained unbroken for several years, 
during which Alfred directed his vast energies and 
great mental powers to the reorganisation of Ins 
kingdom. At first, his sway was almost entirely 
confined to Wessex, but it afterward* extended, in 
a greater or less degree, over Mercia, Northum¬ 
bria, and East Anglia. From al-out 894, lie appeal* 
to have really had some claim to l* considered the 
sovereign of all England, though doubtless his nilo 
whs more directly and absolutely exercised m 
Wessex Ilian in the remoter jwrts of the country. 
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DEFEATS OF THE OAKES. 


Alfred was not merely a Wessexian; be was an 
Englishman in the widest sense of the term. All 
liis efforts were directed to the ad van t» go and 
greatness of the English race, whether in the south, 
the north, or the east; and this result he effected 
by his self-respect, his industry, his virtue, and his 
wonderful powers of organisation. 

The country was in a state of general disruption, 
consequent on many years of foreign invasion and 
domestic jealousy. The people were ignorant, and 
in many respects barbarous; but they had in them 
tho capabilities of a noble future, and it was the 
genius of Alfred which, to a very large extent, 
made the England of later days. It was by him 
that ruined cities and castles were rebuilt; that the 
laud was redivided into hundreds and tithiugs, 
with a view to internal government, and to defence 
against attack ; that n navy was created for the 
lirst time in our history ; that the laws of Ina and 
Offa wore codified and amended ; that the habit of 
private revenge was restrained; and that the 
operation of justice was rendered at once more tirin 
and more humane. Trade and industry were 
encouraged by this noble prince, whose personal 
activity, in everything that could concern the good 
of his people, or his own moral and intellectual 
advancement, wns unresting. He established 
schools, encouraged the cultivation of the English 
tongue, sent forth explorers to examine the White 
Sea and the coast of Esthonia, and brought learned 
men from abroad, to instruct the people in various 
branches of education. He was himself an author, 
and translated into the English of his native 
Wessex the Latin writings of Boethius, of Orosius, 
and of Bede, whose productions he enriched by 
commentaries of his own. Alfred was the earliest 
writer of English prose. England had already 
produced several distinguished scholars; but the 
language in which they wrote was Latin. Cwdmon. 
indeed, expressed himself in his mother tongue; 
hut his compositions were in verse, and the other 
works of really English character were little else 
than battle-songs. Thenceforward, the Wessexian 
form of English-the English, that is to say, of the 
south-western Saxons-was the predominant form, 
out of which modem English has mainly arisen. 

Tho peace of Wed more lasted until about 893, 
when a fresh invasion of Northmen, under the 
leadership of Hostings, brought renewed trouble 
upon England. Hostings and his pirates liad 
already desolated various parts of France, and 
they now appeared upon tho English coast in two 
fleets, one of which, under the command of tho 
great freebooter himself, sailed up the Thames, and 

thence passed into the East Swale. The forces of 


1*J.» 


Hastings diaemlnrked at Milton, near Kitting- 
houmc; the other array took up n position on 
the const of Kent, near Romney Marsh. This 
new danger was encountered by the joint opera¬ 
tions of Alfred and his son-in-law Kllieln-d, tin- 
ruler whom the King bail set over Mercia. Tin- 
two Danish armies endeavoured to effect a 
junction, but wen- defeated, ami eoru|x-lh*«| to take 
refuge in the island of Mersey, at the mouth of tIn- 
Collie. Here they were bhekuded by Alfred ; but 
the Danes of Hast Anglin rose in aid of then 
countrymen, and, making their approaches by (In 
soutin-rn coast, endeavoured to rouse tin- lli'ilisli 
jtopiilntion of the Went. Another Dunish ||.i-t 
set sail from Northumbria, (Missed round tin- 
northern extremity of Scotland, and, turning 
south, readied the Bristol Channel. The danger 
was now most threatening, for that part of tin 
Wand was mainly in the hands of trila-s whose 
British race inclined them to league with any 
strangers who were tin- em-tuies of Englishmen. 
Alfred at once broke up the Idodcude which In- 
bad established on the coast of Essex, and iiniivln-d 
across the country to Exeter, which In- soon 
relieved of its assailants. Rut the | N -ril, mjIk1ii.iI 
in one direction, Iwt-anie all tin- greater in another. 
Hastings, having no longer any important foe to 
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fell with unresisted fnrv upon Mercia, gui.-klv 
following on his atc|«, Ethel rod shut him up in a 
fortress on the Severn, from which his men vainly 
endeavoured to cut their way out Vast numbers 
were slain; but Hostings and a small baud got 
back to Essex, and shortly afterwards, when rein¬ 
forced, started on a fresh ox (.edition. Clmster wqh 
seized in 895, and part of North Wales ravag.il; 
but Ethclred drove the Danes from their ignitions, 
ami incessantly harassed their rear os they re- 
treated to the Lea by the circuitous route of 
Northumbria and East Anglia Here they wore 
once more watched by Alfred ; but in 896, after 
several months of inaction, the invaders poured 
through Mercia, and took up a position at Bridge 
nortli, in Shro|*liire. Hustings had by this time 
lost heart, and returned to France ; and in 897 the 
war was terminated by a naval action on the 
coast of Wessex. The death of Alfred followed in 
901; Ethel ml expired about the same time ; but 
a series of successful operations against the Danes 
of Mercia was conducted by Ethelfleda, the heroic 
daughter of Alfred and widow of Ethelred. 

Ed»-,rf the Elder, the successor of Alfred, 

“ p P ‘ b,t monarch, 
sn Ixlue d EastAnglia and Esses, »„d was aclcnow- 
ledged by Northumlma, Strathclyde, and the 
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neighl>ouring Scots, ns their superior lonL Dying 
in 925, Edward was succeeded by Athelstan, one 
of the greatest princes of early English times. 
The Celts were driven by him from Exeter; Scot¬ 
land was invaded with success; the Welsh were 
compelled to pay tribute ; and, by a great battle in 
the North, fought in 937 at a place called by the 
early chroniclers Brunanburgh, Athelstan entirely 
defeated a formidable combination against his 
power. It is probable that this warlike sovereign 
hoped to establish his authority over the whole of 
Britain, even including what we now understand 
ns Scotland; but, sustained as was his energy, 
remarkable ns were his soldierly abilities, he was 
confronted' by too many foes to effect so large a 
design. Nevertheless, the fame of Athelstan 
reached even to the continent, and the alliance of 
the English monarch was valued by sovereigns 
whose territories were greater than his own. He 
revised nnd enlarged the code of law* compiled by 
Alfred, nnd seems to have made some public pro¬ 
vision for the destitute. Monasteries were erected 
in various quarters, and the translation of the 
Scriptures into English was systematically en¬ 
couraged. Athelstan died in 940, after a reign of 
only fifteen year*, during which much had Wen 
Accomplished, nnd much left undone. 

A large portion of the northeast was now 
Danish, owing to the immense numbers of North¬ 
men who had settled within its bound*. Hie 
territory went under the general name of the 
Danelagh (that is, the land subject to Danish law), 
nnd was a centre of frequent intrigues against 
the more English part of the country, though 
the strangers were Wginning to renounce their 
Paganism for Christianity. Northumbria, in par¬ 
ticular, gave continual trouble. In the ensuing 
reigns of Edmund I., Ed ml, and Edwy, extending 
from 940 to 93it, the Danes recovered a good deal 
of their power, but were held in check by the able 
administration of the celebrated Abbot Dunstan, 
who ultimately Wcarne Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Northumbria was divided into three portions, the 
most northern of which, extending from the 
Tweed to the Frith of Forth, was granted to the 
Scotch King Kenneth, who had already received 
CumWrland as a part of his domain. It was then 
that Edinburgh—originally an English town, 
founded by, and named after, the Northumbrian 
King Edwin—became the capital of Scotland ; but 
the English blood remained predominant in the 
south-eastern parts of that kingdom. Edgar, 
who succeeded to the throne of England in 9-».\ 
and reigned till 975. raised his country to a high 
degree of pros|«rity. A statesman and a legis¬ 


lator, he secured the realm against foreign attack, 
compelled the Danes of Ireland to acknowledge the 
English supremacy, and, with the assistance of Dun- 
stan, reformed the laws of his predecessors. Eight 
vassal kings, it is said, rowed him in his boat over 
the Dee, relating the story of Brutus the Trojan; 
but symptoms of disorganisation broke out during 
the brief reign of his successor, Edward the 
Martyr, who was murdered in 979. England 
again suffered from disunion; the Danes, who at 
any rate acted with siugleness of purpose, gathered 
force from the dissensions of their antagonists; 
and, in the latter part of the tenth century, 
Etlielred II., called the Unready, from the hesi¬ 
tating weakness of his character, compounded with 
them for peace. This ill-advised concession was 
followed, in 1002, by an atrocious act which 
speedily brought its punishment It is stated that, 
on the 13Ui of November in that year, all the 
Danes in England were treacherously massacred. 
Though it is scarcely possible that the crime can 
have been canned out to this extent, the slaughter 
was undoubtedly very considerable, and the Dane* 
beyond the sea* determined on revenge. In the 
following year, their ndcr, Swcyn, apjieared off the 
coast of England with a large fleet After a long 
and futile struggle, Etlielred fled into Normandy, 
nnd the whole of England was reduoed by Sweyn, 
who died in 1014. The Danes however, must 
subsequently have recoiled fion. the southern part* 
of England, for Ethel red returned, and reigned 
feebly at London until his death in 1016. 

On the decease of Sweyn, the kingship of tho 
Dane* in England passed into the hands of hi* son, 
the celebrated Canute, and the sovereignty of 
England was for a time shared between that princo 
and the beioic Edmund Ironside. This agreement 
had been preceded by a short but obstinate 
war, in which neither was able to obtain any 
decided success over the other. Whether penco 
could have been long maintained between them is 
extremely doubtful, for both were bravo nnd warlike; 
but Edmund Ironside had not been in quiet |»osse.s- 
siou of bis realm many months ere he was murdered, 
possibly at the instigation of Canute, who certainly 
removed some of his antagonists by assassination. 
The character of the Danish monarch appears to 
have altered very strangely in the course of his reign. 
He began as h merciless and unscrupulous tyrant; 
he ended a* a wise and benevolent ruler. Such, at 
least, are the account* left us by the early chroni¬ 
cle^ and it may be that, having established his 
power beyond dilute, he ® discreet enough to 
use it well England was now really united under 
one sceptre, but it »ns the sceptre of an alien. 
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The reign of Canute as sole King of England 
extended from 1017, after the death of Edmund 
Ironside, to 1035, when his own life came to an 
end. During the whole of that period, the country 
was at pence, and Canute, though he was the ruler 
of Denmark too, always dwelt in his insular 
realm. The English, no less than the Danes, 
admitted the justice of his sway. The laws of 
Edgar were restored, and the provincial independ¬ 
ence of the four chief divisions of England—via, 
Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex, and East Anglia 
—was secured by the creation of four Earldoms, 
which nevertheless were subordinate to the supreme 
authority of the crown. Canute severely repressed 
nil rapacious exactions, and his piety, though 
characterised by the usual superstitions of his time, 
was apparently sincere. The hackneyed story of 
the reproof ho administered to his courtiers for 
their flattery, is doubtless a monkish legend; but, 
if so, it shows the estimation in which he was held 
by the priests. 

The death of Canute was succeeded by a time 
of disturlxance, for his two sons by different 
mothers, Harold nud Hnrdicanute, disputed the 
possession of tho throne. Civil war, however, 
was averted by an agreement that Hardicanute 
should succeed to tho kingdom of Wessex, and that 
all the rest of England, including London, should be 
the portion of Harold. Afterwards, on the death 
of Harold, Hardicanute reunited the whole country 
under his single rule. His own death, in 1042, led 
to a restoration of the English lino in the |*r»on 
of Edward the Confessor, son of Kthelred II. by 
Emma, daughter of Richard I., Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy. Edward was born in England, but, 
when only nine years of age, had been corned over 
to Normandy in consequence of the succcun of 
the Danish leader Swcyn, who hod put Ethelred 
to flight. There ho remained, with the exception 
of a few visits to England, until the accession of 
Hardicanute to the undivided kingdom. Hardi- 
amute was his half-brother, being the son of 
Emnrn by her second husband, Cunute; and it 
appems to have been understood that he would 
succeed to the throne at the next vacancy. The 
English were doubtless glad to receive once more 
a king of their own race; but Edward was by 
taste and education a Norman, and he filled Eng¬ 
land with Norman officials. Tho language of 
these strangers was what Edward himself usually 
employed and the way was thus prepared for the 
loreign dominion after wards established by the 
sword of William the Conqueror. The English 
P«rty, nevertheless, was not devoid of powerful 
support. Tho King had married Ediths, daughter 


of Godwin, the powerful Earl of Wnw»-a man 
of bumble origin, but of gn at ability and resolu¬ 
tion. The influence of Godwin was always given 
in favour of his own countrymen, and the |*»wer 
of the Normans was held in check. Strange to 
say, Edwanl the Confessor wan popular with tho 
English people, notwithstanding his foreign sur¬ 
roundings, and in spite of a cold and unsympa¬ 
thetic nature, which he deck«-d, rather than 
animated, with the habits of devotion and the obser¬ 
vances of the cloister. In after ages, the name of 
Edward the Confessor was regarded with a venera¬ 
tion amounting to worship; but his celebrated 
calc of laws, often np|>ealrd to in the early 
Norman times as the standard of perfection, was 
really the work of Godwin, rather than of himself. 
His piety, however sincere, was sheer monkery 
of the lowest type, mid lie has U-en accused of 
actual cruelty to his own relations. His reign 
was for the most part quiet nud pros|»crouH; but 
tho banishment of the Godwin family, in 1051, 
when the long-standing jealousy of the English uml 
the Normans had broken out into an open broil, 
led to a species of civil war, which ended in tlio 
restoration of the Enrl and his party to greater 
power thrn before. Sonic other feuds occurred 
from time to time, hut, on the whole, England 
enjoyed an interval of n-|»ose under the sceptre of 
her priestly king. Edward died on the 5th of 
January, 1006, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, and was buried the following "day in tho 
Al»hcy of Westminster, which had been consecrated 
alxout a week before. He was canonized by Popo 
Alexander III. a century after his death, mid it 
was in the Bull of canonization that tho title of 
Confessor was first bestowed on him. Tho use of 
the Great Seal was introduced during the reign of 
Edward, mid he is said to have been tho first of our 
monnrehs who touched for tho king's evil. From 
a national point of view, bis reign must be con¬ 
sidered unfortunate and ominous. When Earl 
Godwin returned from exile, nt the head of on 
armed force, he compelled the King to dismiss all 
his Normans from England; but the way was 
none the less prepared for wliat afterwards ensued. 
It is a singular fact that William of Nonuundy, 
then a very young man, came over to England! 
with a powerful fleet, in 1051, when Edward was 
engaged in resisting the dictation of Godwin- 
and that he then offered to give the English King 
any help he might require in the assertion of his 

«IuT y ' eo “ rec ' me “ t ,ho 

establishment of 1. orman predominant* in tho 
counsels of England ; so that tie virtual subjection 
Of the country by William might have been 
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effected fifteen years before its actual conquest, 
had it not been tor the sudden return of Ciodvrm 
and Harold from abroad, with military power 
sufficient to make good their cause. 

What is generally call'd Anglo Saxon history 


(Vltie fireii|ii«TS. and next to defend their own 
I acquisition* from lire hordes »l Dane* and Nor avo 
1 gang. It is a wild story of laiHl.- and destine!ion, 
1 van'll by the rise of m-w |-liti'-al and Micinl forms, 
and l.v the s|.iead of Christianity an.g the |.agaii 



siiKist o* to Ward the iumismjk. wmaisMta ai.hu . 


(though the term Anglo-Saxon is a modem com¬ 
pound, unknown to the early Knglisli themselves) 
may be said to terminate with the death of Edward 
the Confcisor; for the brief struggle of Harold to 
maintain kis power was but the* pivludc to the 
Norman Conquest The main characteristics of 
tliat history are the efforts of the English race, 
first to wrmt tlie land from the possession of its 


Saxons and Angles, ami afterwards among the 
pagan Danes. On the whole, the English race pro- 
vailed, and it did so l.y virtue of its prowess, its 
determination, and its good sense. The English 
constitution of those days has often been ascribed 
■ to Alfred; but. whatever that great man may havo 
done in the way of organisation and improvement. 
I the elements of the political state were derived from 
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the Teutonic ancestors of the tribes which con¬ 
quered Britain. The King was simply the warlike 
chieftain of warlike men, ami, in primitive times, 
was not associated with the land itself. At that 
period, the office was elective; later on, it became 
hereditary, though still with a certain pretence of 
ascertaining the popular will. The life of every 
man was assessed at a fixed price, which was ,-aid 
as a fine by any one who should kill him; and to 
this rule the King himself was no exception, only 
the fine in his case was higher than in any other. 
It is interesting to find the Parliamentary system 
existing from the first in England. The Witcnage- 
mote, ns the great national council was called, was 
an assemblage of the chief ecclesiastics, the Ealdor- 
men of shires, and the princijol landed proprietors. 
The literal meaning of the word is “an assemblage 
of wise men of men who knew, or were supposed 
to know, what the country required. Each of the 
seven or eight early kingdoms had its own Witen- 
agemote before the partial union of all under the 
Huprenmey of Edgar; afterwards there was but one 
for the whole of England. This assembly had the 
right of withholding its recognition of the King, and 
even of de|»osing him. The making of new laws 
and treaties was among its prerogatives; taxes were 
levied by its consent; it hail a voice in the regula¬ 
tion of military ami ecclesiastical affairs ; and it was 
the supreme court of justice in all matters, whether 
civil or criminal. The King had no power to raise 
forces, either by sea or land, without its sanction; 
nor, when it hud once met, could lie dismiss the 
assembly by his own will. 

We have here a genuine Parliament of very 
extensive powers, and the root of English liberty 
may be discovered in the Witenagcmote of our 
nncestors. Hut the system had this grave defect— 
that there was no election of delegates, so that the 
freeman had to np|iear in |>erson, or not at all. As 
long ax the small kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
existed, this was a comparatively easy matter ; but 
when all were united, and yet there was but one 
Parliament for the whole, the poorer sort, who lived 
hundreds of miles away from London or Win- 
Chester (where the West-Saxon kings generally 
held their court), were practically disfranchised. 
Before the era of the Conquest, the national 


council had become little more than a gathering of 
great lords, eminent ecclesiastics, and powerful 
officers of State. With the creation of this political 
oligarchy, a species of feudalism took the place of 
the older freedom, and the i>easants became, to 
some extent, the serfs of the landed proprietors. 
The system of territorial subdivision by which 
England was distributed into shires, hundreds, and 
tithings, existed in the Anglo-Saxon times, and 
both the shire and the hundred had local courts for 
the discussion and settlement of their local questions. 
Trial by jury was until recently supposed to be an 
Anglo-Saxon institution, and at one time it was 
usual to attribute it to King Alfred. But a more 
precise examination of ancient records has shown 
that nothing beyond the rudiments of the system 
existed in times before the Conquest. 

We are accustomed to s|M-ak of the early 
English as a species ol barUriuns in nil matters of 
scholarship ami art; but this is very far from being 
the truth. The names of Cadrnon the |K>et, Wini- 
frid (or Boniface), the Christian missionary, Alcuin, 
the confidant ami adviser of Charlemagne, Bede, 
the ecclesiastical historian, King Alfred himself, 
Asser, his biographer, the authors of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, Dunstan, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. St. Cutldiert, and others, arc sufficient 
to show that even in those days England could 
produce men of great intellectual power ami 
acquirements. The poetry of the early Ei.glisl.-iii 
which the verse was alliterative, and only in the 
later ages made any approach to rhyme-wax dix- 
tinguiHhed by energy, vividnexs, and rhetorical 
effect; and it has often been remarked tlmt C;vdmon, 
in bis religious poem on the Full of Man, antici- 
pnted in some drgTCC the conceptions of Milton. The 
architecture of the Anglo-Saxons was characterised 
by a large and rugged grandeur, and the people 
were good workers in tuetal, and not deficient 
in tlmt artistic skill which is more commonly axso- 
cinted with the Normans. The dress of an Anglo- 
Saxon nobleman, and of his wife, wus almost Creek in 
its simplicity ami grace. But it must bo admitted 
that the manners of the people were coara-, and 
that the violent passions and gross enjoyments of 
the Scandinavian North still clung to the founders 
of the English race. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SCOTLAND, ENGLAKD, AVD TI.D NOHMAN CONO. FST. 

, ^ Position «-l Primitive IIUt*ry-I>«liM of tl.c Picti.l, 
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While the early English were establishing them- 
solves In Southern Britain, another nationality was 
growing up in the Northern part of the island, 
which was destined to distinguish itself in future , 
times. The earliest inhabitants of Scotland, ns tbe , 
country is now called, were the Piets of the 
Romans—the Piets of modern writers: a people 
whose name is thought to have becu derived from . 
the habit of painting their bodies, and who were 
probably allied to the Britons. These, however, 
were not the true Scots, and by the Romans the 
country was called, not Scotia, but Caledonia, and 
confined to those regions which lay north of a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Clyde to the Frith 
of Forth. The Scotia of those early days was 
Ireland, otherwise called Hibernia; and it was 
from Ireland, as wc have previously related,* 
that the Scots invaded Caledonia. Whether the 
Piets were oxactly the race described by Latin 
writers under the name of Caledonians, is a 
question open to doubt; but, even if there was 
some little difference, it is probable that both were 
Celts. The Scots also belonged to the same 
immense race ; but it must be recollected that the 
Celts were subdivided into numerous bodies, the 
progenitors of distinct nationalities. The latter 
end of the fifth century seems to have been the 
period when the Irish Scots crossed over from the 
western island to the coast of Argyle. Establishing 
themselves on that side of Caledonia, they drovo 
the natives before them towards the east; and it 
was at this time that the latter began to be 
generally known as Piets. Everything about theso 
people is obscure : their origin, the extent of their 

• Sc« p. 33 of thi. volume. 


power, and their ultimate fate, are alike involved 
in uncertainty, and have given rise to much hn.t. d 
discussion. It is now, however, generally admitted 
that they were a Celtic race, though at one time 
their .Teutonic lineage whs maintained by distin¬ 
guished antiquarians. The southern Uundary of 
the Piets was the wall of Antoninus; but it ia 
impossible to indicate tbe lino of demarcation 
between their territory and tliut of the Scots, 
which extended along the western coast from the 
Frith of Clyde to the modem Row-shire. Thus, no 
portion of what in now the south of Scotland was 
included iu Cakslonia. During the Roman domi¬ 
nation, the province between the walls of Hadrian 
and Antoninus was called Valentia. A period of 
wild disorder and contention followed, in which 
the Piets rather harassed the ancient Valent iu 
than conquered it ; but early iu the seventh century 
the eastern half of this territory was included iu 
Northumbria, while the western half formed the 
British kingdom of Strathclyde, south of which, 
and therefore occupying the north-western part of 
modem England, was the dominion of Cumbria, 
also a possession of the struggling Britons. 

The country of the Piets, small os it was, came 
in a little while to bo divided into two |H>rtions, 
one south and the other north of the Grampians. 
These portions were sometimes governed by ditler- 
ent princes, at others were subjected to a single 
rule. Lists of the early Pictish kings havo been 
preserved ; but iu many respects their authenticity 
is doubtful, and the records of these petty chief¬ 
tains are unimportant and uninteresting. As the 
power of the Northumbrian English increased, it 
gradually extended iuto Pictavia, and iu 685 
Egfrid, the monarch of Northumbria, made 
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attempt to suIhIiio the whole country. Accom¬ 
panied hy a powerful army. In* crossed the Frith of 
Tny. ami encountered the Piets at a place called 
Nechtansinere. prolwhly in the district of Angus. 
The result was the utter rout of the invaders, with 
tin* death of their king: and the Piets not only 
recovered the ground they had lost, hut for a time 
conquered a portion of Northumbria itself. After 
this event, the Pietish sovereigns held a position 
of some little consequence. Civilisation madc 
progress in their realm, ami the Pietish Church was 
assimilated to the English. But, on the death of 
Hungus, in 700, the kingdom began to decline. 
Various claimants to the crown arose, and the 
country was broken up into a number of small 
principalities. All this while, the Scots of tin- 
west were steadily advancing, and they were now 
to establish tln-ir predominance over the whole 
land Much of the early history of this r.-ce is 
fabulous, though enthusiasts have been found to 
assert its truth. Aeconnts have l«*-cn given of 
Scottish kings reigning as far bark as the time of 
Alexander the Crent. ami old chronicles allege that 
in the year 330 n.**. an Irish Scot, named Fergus, 
conquered Caledonia, and established a monarchy 
which lasted until 357 of the Christian era. when 
Eugeni us I., son of Finrormachns, was slain in 
battle by the Romans and Piets tinder Maximus. 
But these sovereigns la-long apparently to the 
same shadowy ami doubtful laud os that in which 
wo encounter the figures of Brutus the Trojan, 
King I .ear. King Lml. nud other worthies of early 
British times.* The Scot* front Ireland, according 
to the more critical authorities of modern days, did 
not enter Cah-donia mueli ls-forc the close of the 
fifth century: but. by tie- early part of the ninth, 
they hud acquire*I a considerable power. Their 
career during tin* intervening |s-rio*l of rather more 
than three hundred years had been one of almost 
continual warfare. They had to struggle against 
the Piets of the east, tin* Britons of Strathclyde, 
ami the English of Northumbria ; ami it would 
xcem that fora time they were under some degree 
of subjection to tin* last-named. Tbe .b-f.-at of 
Kgfrid by the Piets in 6*5» relieved th.-m from 
foreign domination, ami they then made rapid 
progress. 

On the death of the Pietish monarch Hungus. 
the most jh. v. rful candidate for the vacant throne 
was Kenneth, son of Alpin. King of the Scots, who. 
on his mother' -mle. was descended from the 

• The chief «. horiUr. f.tr the Scottish narration* arc 
Hector Itoccc. wk *• lli-l-.ry ->f Scotland' «»' |HiWUhcl in 
(icorja- tlucl.ii nan. whoiMcd a mnihr «ork in l'Xi 
KohcrUon >ci>u.li ,lc- the fanciful talc* of hi* |-r«J«c»or*. 


Pietish sovereigns. It is not improbable that, by 
the peculiar laws of succession existing among the 
Piets, Kenneth was the true heir ; at any rate, lie- 
obtained the crown in 8J3, and began to reign at 
Forteviot, in Stratlu-mc, the capital of the Pietish 
kingdom. The dominion of the Scots had hitherto 
been called Dalriada, probably after one of the 
Scottisli chieftains; but this realm was united 
with Pictavia under the general appellation of 
Albany—a name doubtless derived from Albion, 
or Aihin, by which the whole of Britain had been 
known in very primitive ages. It was now tlist 
the Piets, as a separate nation, disappeared from 
view, and so much were they overshadowed, shortly 
after the accession of Kenneth, that many writers, 
misled by a |>asaage in Henry of Huntingdon, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, have sup|>osed they 
were completely exterminated. This apparent 
van idling from the historic stage has been described 
by a modem writer in a very striking passage. 
** The Pietish vessel," lie observes, “ is seen in the 
distant horison; sin- approaches rapidly, till you 
clearly distinguish the crew upon the deck ; but 
licfore you arc near enough to hear their voices, 
she sinks, the waters close over her, ami the wreck 
never can l»c raised. The total extinction of the 
Pietish language renders any further inquiry im¬ 
possible. The acumen and criticism of the nine¬ 
teenth century cannot advance beyond the homely 
wisdom of the twelfth.” f 

It appears, however, to be entirely erroneous to 
suppose that the Piets were blotted out of ex¬ 
istence at the period to which we are referring, or 
at any other. A Scottish prince, indeed, succeeded 
to the Pietish throne, ami in time the Dnlriadic 
Scots became the dominant race ; but the Pietish 
blood continued in that |*rt of Caledonia, and 
forms an element in the people of modem Scotland. 
The union of the two races—as. in England, the 
union of the English with the Danes—was facili¬ 
tated by tbe fuct that they were really near rela¬ 
tions. As Danes ami English were simply two 
branches of the great Teutonic stock, so Scots and 
Piets were only two members of the Celtic family. 
In the main, they s|»kc the same language, though 
with certain dialectical differences; so that in « 
little while the two nations, if they may be m> 
called, melted into one. and a homogeneous Celtic 
sovereignty was established from the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde to the extreme north of the 
island. It was not until the tenth century that 
the united kingdom of the Piets and Scots was 
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called by the general name of Scotia, or Scotland. 
To distinguish it from Ireland, the true and original 
Scotia, the land of Kenneth and his descendant* 
was sometimes called Scotia Nova, or New Scot¬ 
land. But in time the name entirely disappeared 
from Ireland, and was confined to the northern 
parts of Britain. 

At this period, the country south of the Forth 
and Clyde—the Vnlentia of the Romans—formed 
no part of Scotland. It was divided into three 
district*: Lodonia, Strathclyde, and Galloway. 
The first of these, which included the Lothian*, 
together with some other counties, belonged, as we 
have already said, to the English kingdom of 
Bcmicia, which afterwards formed part of the 
larger Northumbrian realm. The population was 
chiefly English; but in 971 the land was formally 
surrendered by Edgar to Kenneth III. Strath¬ 
clyde maintained its inde|temlence until the defeat 
of its king, Dunwallon, in 973. The Scottish 
Edgar, who reigned from 1098 to 1107, liequenthod 
Strathclyde to his youngest brother, David, so that 
it once more acquired a species of independence, 
though not under one of it* own prince*. But on 
the accession of David to the kingdom of Scotland, 
in 1124, Strathclyde was permanently united to 
that realm, and now forms the counties of Lanark 
and Renfrew, with other parts of the south west. 
It* capital was the fortress-town of Alclyde, or 
Dumbarton—a city romantically situated, and 
abounding in historic legend. The annal* of 
Galloway arc particularly obscure; but it ap¬ 
pears to have been a Pietish country, though 
often subjected to Northumbrian influences. The 
small kingdom of Cumbria, lying within the 
English borders, was made over to the Scottish 
sovereign, Malcolm I., by Edmund I. in 946, and 
was held as an English fief down to 1072. 

Such were themingled English and Celtic elements 
which made up the Scotland of those early days. 
But there was another element also, which was de¬ 
rived from Norway. In the latter |mrt of the 
ninth century, the Orkney and Western Islands 
were seized by Norwegian pirates, and in 894 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, and Thorstein the Red, 
who governed in the Western Isles, joined their 
forces for a descent on the mainland. Quickly 
subduing Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, and Moray, 
or, at any rate, the greater portion of those districts] 
they established there a principality, which resisted 
all attacks for about a hundred years. The descen¬ 
dants of these Norwegians were subdued by a 
chieftam of Moray, who afterwards succeeded to 
Scottish throne under the title of Malcolm II. 

Norwegians, however, recovered their power a 


few yearn later, and a long war between Mai 
colm II. and Thorfinn, the non of Sigurd, termina¬ 
ted, in 1034, in the complete discomfiture of the 
Scot*, and the death of their king. The whole 
country, from the extreme north to the Frith of 
lay, was sulxlued by the Norwegians, who founded 
a kingdom which lasted thirty year* Un tin- 
death of Malcolm II., the southern |»art of Scot¬ 
land pissed under the rule of his grandson Duncan, 
who, on his father's side, is Wlieved to have lieen ii 
Piet In 1040, this prince, taking advantage of 
the temporary aliseiice of Thorfinn from Caithness, 
led an expedition against hi* dominion*, hut, on 
reaching Moray, was encountered by Macbeth, the 
petty chieftain of that territory, who defeated 
Duncan near Elgin, slew him, ami assumed the 
royal diadeiu of Scotland. 

It will be seen tliat the story of Duncan and 
MorWth, os set forth in Shnks|H-are's drama, I hi era 
very little relation to tin- facts. The quarrel wo* 
really a contention between Dunam us u Piet, and 
Macbeth as a Gael, or Scot The dominion* of 
Macbeth were confined to the southern |Nirt of 
Scotland, where lie is said to Imve reigned with 
wisdom and equity. The northern |«ait was still 
ruled over by Thorfinn, whoso Norwegiun country¬ 
men were firmly established in Caithness. Moc- 
heth, however, wo* always regarded a* an uhiii|kt, 
and in 1034 ho was attacked by an English force 
under Siward, Earl of Northumberland, whose ex¬ 
pedition had been sanctioned by Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. Duncan's eldest son, Malcolm, hud taken 
refuge at tin- English court after the dentil of hi* 
father, and it whs doubtless owing to his repre¬ 
sentation* that un English army was despatched 
against MacWtli, who wo* soon driven out of the 
country* lying south of the Forth and Clyde. The 
sovereignty of this small dominion wn» immediately 
assumed by Malcolm, who has been distinguished 
by the surname of Can more, or Great Head. Mac¬ 
beth continued for four years longer to reign in 
tliat part of Scotland stretching from the Forth nnd 
Clyde on the south to the Tav on the north ; but 
in 1058 lie was again attacked by the English, nnd, 
Wing driven to Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, was 
there killed in battle. Thorfinn the Norwegian 
died in 1064, and the northern districts ho had 
ruled were slowly brought bock Wneatli the sceptre 
of the Scottish kings. 

The reign of Malcolm III. lasted until 1093, and 
was productive of somo very important events in 
Scotland Having dwelt for a long time in Eng¬ 
land, where he married the sister of Edgar 
Athelmg, his sympathies became almost entirely 
Engl*h, a, those of E.lw„„l ,U e Confessor hod 
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become chiefly Norman. On returning to Scotland, brother. Donald Bine; vindicatin'; their choice by 

he introduced English customs, tlie English lan- the law of succession which had existed among the 

guage, and an English imputation. into parts of the Dalriudic Scots, who brought it with them from 

country which had previously lieen far more Celtic Ireland. Entering into an alliance with the Nor- 

than Teutonic. After the conquest of England wegian King. Magnus Barefoot, who then ruled 

by William of Normandy, a still further immi- [ in the Western Islands, Donald at first prevailed 
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gration from the south poured into the northern 
kingdom, and the character of the Lowlands, so far 
os population was concerned, underwent a con¬ 
siderable and i-Tinanent modification from that 
time forth. The death of Malcolm, however was 
followed by a desperate attempt on the part of the 
Celtic |topiilation to recover their old ascendency. 
They refusal to admit tbeclaimof Duncan, the son 
of Malcolm 111., to succeed his father on the Scot- 
tish throne, and gave their supjKirt to Malcolm s 


rer Ids antagonist; but Duncan soon afterwards 
rovided himself with an English army, by tl.c help 
f which he drove lack the forces of Donald. The 
rar. however, did not end here ; for Duncan had to 
on tend, not merely with the armed forcesof Donald, 
ut with the prejudices of his own Celtic subjects 
gainst the population of the south. Ultimately, 
notln-r English army, commanded by Edgar Alin¬ 
ing. inflicted an overwhelming defeat on Donald, and 
estowed tlic crown on Edgar, a brother of Duncan. 
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THE SCOTTISH LOWLANDS. 


, The supremacy of the English party was now 
secured in southern Scotland ; and although the 
Celtic blood, together with the Celtic speech, 
was still predominant in the Highlands, the 
superior civilisation of the Lowlands gave the final 
stamp to Scottish history. Edinburgh (originally, 
as we have shown, an English town) became the 


| Alexander I., who succeed *1 him. died in 11 ‘24. 
The next King of Scotland. David I., ulso a brotln i 
of Edgar, wax one of the greatest of tin- Scottish 
monarch*. Tlic previoux connection of tliie 
lovm-ign with the principality of Cuinhrin, and, 
I through Ids wife, with the Earldom* of North- 
undierland, Northampton, and Huntingdm, in- 
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principal Scottish city, though not as yet the 
capital; and the English-speaking part of Scotland 
was thenceforth the seat of ail those higher in¬ 
fluences which finally determined the character of 
the people. 

The prevailing tendency liad a powerful friend 
iu the new King, Edgar, whose English name, and 
English origin on the mother’s side, were in 
harmony with his whole conduct on the Scottish 
throne. His reign, however, was hut short, ex¬ 
tending only from 1098 to 1107; and his brother 
113 


creased his original disposition to the English 
alliance. But his championship of the cause of 
Matilda, os heir to the English crown, brought 
him into conflict with the supporters of Stephon, 
and in 1138 he was defeated, near Northallorton, 
in what is called the Battle of the Standard, from 
the circumstance of the Archbishop of York having 
displayed a consecrated banner at a critical moment, 
when the English were being hotly pressed bv 
their opponents. The glory of David was not in 
his warlike achievements, but in those peaceful acts 
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l>y which he advanced the civilisation and pros¬ 
perity of his realm. In the first half of the twelfth 
century, the condition of England was much more 
advanced than that of Scotland. The dans of the 
extreme north were little better than savages, and 
the population of the Lowlands which, as we have 
seen, was partly of English, partly of British 
origin, had to maintain a )>erpetual contest with 
the Celtic trilx**, who from time to time burst 
upon peaceful fields and homesteads, earning 
desolation wherever they came. To strengthen 
his power ns a border sovereign, King David 
invited several Anglo-Norman knights iuto Scot¬ 
land, ami by their assistance prevailed over the 
wild marauders of the hills and moors. He then 
erected a large number of castles, by which the 
malcontents were held in awe; founded boroughs 
promoted trade, shipping, and manufactures, and, 
while supporting the legitimate claims of the 
Church, opposed any undue assertion of its power. 
Norman, English, and Flemish colonies were planted 
nlong the eastern const. A cotie of laws, which 
ultimately displaced the traditionary usages of the 
Celts, must also lx- reckoned among the Iteueficent 
lalours of this vigorous, intelligent, and amiable 
prince. David died at Carlisle on the 24th of 
May, 1153, and was succeeded by bis grandson, 
Malcolm IV., who reigned twelve years. The 
three following reigns—those of William the Lion, 
Alexander II., and Alexander III.—cover a period 
of remarkable pro*|>crity, during which the southern 
part of Scotland advanced rapidly in civilisation, 
and became more and more assimilated to the 
English character. Henry II. of England created 
for n time some feeling of ill-will by requiring the 
Scottish monarch* to do homage for their whole 
kingdom, instead of simply for Cumberland, which 
they held of the English crown; but the claim 
was happily abandoned by Richard I., and a senti¬ 
ment of amity and mutual respect sprang up 
between the two chief divisions of Britain. The 
wild chieftains of the north maintained a species of 
independence ; but, on the whole, the power of the 
Scottish kings continued to inen-ase, and, by a 
treaty with Norway, Alexander lit added to his 
dominions both the Isle of Man and the \\ wtern 
Islands. The death of Alexander III., in 12*6. 
brings us to the threshold of those wan with 
England which we cannot here anticipate. 

By a remarkable dispensation, the influence of 
the English race liegan to decline in England 
itself at the very i>eriod when it was making 
progress in Scotland. The unlucky preference of 
Edward the Confessor for nil things Norman 
brought a desolating invasion on his country, and 


subjected the true English people to some ages of 
servitude. William of Normandy, as he after¬ 
wards asserted, received from Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. on the occasion of his visit to England, a 
promise of succession to the throne. It is pro¬ 
bable enough that such a promise was really made 
by the monkish King who then feebly swayed the 
sceptre of England ; but, even if so, it was entirely 
valueless, unless confirmed by the national assembly 
of the Witcnagcmote. William himself seems to 
have been uneasy about the matter, and to have 
dreaded the opposition of Harold, the son of 
Godwin. Harold had already given proof of 
hi* military prowess in operations against the 
Welsh, whom, for a while, he reduced to entire 
submission. Some time during the year 1065, 
he was shipwrecked on the coast of Ponthiou, 
and, being afterwards sent to the court of William, 
was compiled by him to take a solemn oath, in 
presence of the Norman barons, ami, ns it is said, 
over a collection of saintly relics which were not 
revealed until after the words had been pronounced, 
that on the death of Edward lie would use all his 
influence to secure the Duke's succession to the 
English crown. It was well known to many that 
Harold always regarded himself as the future 
king; and certainly there was no Englishman of 
that time better fitted for such a jxisition. He 
returned to England, and was soon engaged in 
composing some disturbances in Northumberland, 
where the people had risen against the tyranny of 
his younger brother, Earl Tostig. Harold, making 
terms with the insurgent*, deprived Tostig of the 
earldom; and, in little more than a month, the 
death of Edward the Confessor placed the royal 
|>ower at his disposal. 

Whether or not the late King, after promising 
the English crown to William of Normandy, con¬ 
ferred it on Harold, there can Ik? no doubt that 
the accession of the latter was generally popular. 
A slight movement among the Northumbrian* was 
speedily ami quietly suppressed, ami for more than 
half a year Harold reigned in peace. But Tostig, 
on being deprived of his earldom, swore to lx? 
revenged on his brother, and, linying formed an 
alliance with Harold Haitlnula, King of Norway, 
made a descent on the Isle of Wight, where lie 
levied contributions from the people. He then 
sailed to the mouth of the Tyne, ami was joined, 
alxmt the beginning of Septemlx-r, 1066, by the 
Norwegian monarch, who brought with him a navy 
of three hundred ships. The invader* quickly 
made themselves masters of the whole province of 
York. but. on the 25th of the same month, were 
attacked by Harold at Stamford Bridge, on the 
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Derwent. Tostig anil Haidrad* were defeated and 
slain; but a much greater peril was at hand. 
Three days after the kittle of Stamford Bridge, 
William of Normandy landed at a place calk'd 
Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and Hastings, and 
prepared to do battle for the crown. Nearly nino 
months having elapsed since the death of Edward 
tlie Confessor, without any apparent movement on 
the jmrt of William, Harold may well have sup- 
posed that all menace from that quarter was at 
on end. But the wary Duke had been secretly 
collecting a vast army for his contemplated ex¬ 
pedition ; and this ai iny was now successfully 
landed upon English soil. 

From the establishment of the Northmen in 
Neustria to the invasion of England, a hundred 
and fifty-five years hail claps*-d, and the country 
acquired by Rollo from Charles the Simple had 
steadily increased in power and importance. The 
military character of the Dukes, and of their l«- 
ronial and knightly followers, 001111110*11 unabated, 
and from time to time the race was reinforced 
by fresh arrivals from the North. Occasionally 
assailed by the jealousy of the French, and at 
one time threatened by a movement of tire Celtic 
peasantry, who in 997 endeavoured to obtain 
for themselves a position of equality with their 
conquerors, the Normans nevertheless maintained 
their predominance, and defeated all attempts at 
subversion. TI 10 first connection between Normandy 
and England resulted, in 1002, fiorn the marriage 
of Ethelred II. with Emma, the sister of Duke 
Richard II.; but next year hostilities broke out 
Irctwcen the two countries, and sn English force 
made an ineffectual attempt to ravage the Norman 
territory. The extraordinary adventures of the 
Normans in Southern Italy and Sicily will be 
related further on : here, we can simply follow the 
course of affaire in Normandy itself. Richanl II. 
was succeeded, about 1027, by bis eldest son, 
Richard III., and lie by Duke Robert, conspicuous 
in legendary talcs by the name of Robert the 
Devil—a man of violent passions, supposed to 
have obtained his position by poisoning bis brother 
Richanl, who died suddenly after a banquet to 
which ho had been invited by Robert, and whose 
child was shut up in prison. Robert was one of 
tho most powerful princes of his time. In 1030 
he restored Baldwin of Flanders to his dominions, 
»nd in tho following year assisted Henry I. 0 f 
Franco to obtain the throne.. Turning his atten¬ 
tion to England, ho dosjiatched a fleet with tho 
intention of restoring the English line to the 
throne usurped by Canute. But the ships were 
driven back by a tempest, and Robert afterwards 


sent them into Brittany, and obliged the ruler of 
tluit duchy to pay him homage. His death look 
place in 1033 «t Nicwo, in Bithvniu. on his return 
from a pilgrimage to the Holy l*an<l, where lie hod 
gone to do penanco for bis sins. 

Rolicrt left behind him an illegitimate win, 
named William, whose mother. Ariell**, has lioeii 
descrila-d as the child of a (aimer of Kulais**, and 
as tin- daughter of an oilie r in the Duke's house¬ 
hold. On the death of his father, lie won not more 
than eight years old, having been k»rn in 1027 ut 
the Castle of Kalaise, the ruins of wllleli still 
remain. Il«- succeeded to a realm full of turbulent 
elements, und requiring the baud of u strong limn 
to restrain the anarchical tendencies of the hurons, 
to whom it seemed disgraeeful that a child, and 
he of law birth, should attain to |*OWer ill u 
country which had but recently been directed by 
the force and genius of Koliert. Civil war lank** 
out, although William bod the countenance of the 
French King, Henry 1. For ninny years these 
disturbances continued ; but in I«»17 the insurgents 
were defeated at VuUles-Dunes, la-tween Caen ami 
Argent aii. On this occasion, Henry I. of Prutiee 
(who in later years turned against the Nornmn 
ruler, until com|ielliil, by two serious defeats, 
to desist from oil interference in the duchy) 
support*-*! his vassal with n force of three thousand 
men. whom he commanded in person ; but the 
overthrow of the chief rebel, Cuido of Mncon, who 
carried with him nearly all the Norman nobility, 
was mainly duo to the extraordinary heroism of 
William himself. Though only twenty year* of 
ago at the time the battle was fought, the Duke 
was a man of gigantic stature and enormous 
strength. His lance bore down all la-fore it on 


uie desperate held of \ nl des Dunes, and it was 
afterwards admitted by bis enemies that, ns a 
valiant knight, his peer.was not to Ik- found. His 
furious valour, bis calm eelf-poMmioii, bis enthu- 
Busm, bis judgment, bis rendiness to share tho 
utmost hardships with his soldiers, the terrible 
severity with which lie maintained discipline, his 
grim determination when stem work was to bo 
done, and his festive gaiety after it bad been 
accomplished, combined to make him the most 
remarkable figure of his time. The savage expres¬ 
sion of his countenance struck terror into all who 
had any occasion to dread his anger; and, although 
he acted sometimes in the spirit of justice, his 
cruelty knew no bounds whenever his wrath was 
kindled. He was a perfect specimen of the 
fsortliem wamor-one in whom U.e old Scandi- 
riavian Wood beat, strongly, and who, Christian 
though he was, might have been recognised by tho 
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worshippers of Odin as til for the rewards of their 
Valhalla. 

While Harold was vainly supposing that William 
had forgotten the oath he had sworn to help him 
to the English crown, or had not spirit enough to 
make good his alleged claim, the Norman Duke 
was taking efficient measure* to accomplish his ^ 
end. On hearing that Harold had ascended the ! 
throne, his passion was so extreme that for a long 
while he sjwke not a word, nor did any man dare 
to address him. But he brought together an 
immense coni|«ny of knights ami soldiers, the 
hardiest and Ust in the world. The rumour of 
his contemplated expedition was noised abroad, ami 
warriors came Hocking to his standard from regions 
far beyond Normandy. The expedition set sail 
from St. Valery sur-Somme, and reached the shores 
of England on the 28th of September, 10GG. 
Harold, as we have seen, was flushed with his 
success over the forces of Tostig and Hardrada at 
Stamford Bridge; but that very triumph had thinned 
and wearied his forces, and, before lie could en¬ 
counter his new enemy, he had to march all the way 
from Yorkshire to the const of Sussex. In the mean¬ 
while, William ravaged the open country, and did 
all he could to provoke his antagonist into an 
engagement. Arriving in the south, Harold en¬ 
trenched himself on the hill of Senlnc, not far 
from Hastings, and William saw that he must give 
battle at once, or lose his opportunity. The 
English position was formidable, and the body¬ 
guard of Harold, who were grouped alout the 
standard of the King, were stalwart warriors, clad 
in full armour, and wielding heavy Uttle-axcs. 
But a large part of the defending army consisted 
of hasty levies, ill-aimed, and unaccustomed to the 
shock of mortal conflict. 

The conduit was ojamed by a charge of the 
Norman foot, headed by the minstrel Taillefer. who 
tossed his sword into the air. and caught it in its 
descent, while he chanted the song of Boland 
His death came quickly, but not before be bad 
struck the lirst blow of that memorable fight. 
The strength of the English position UM the 
enemv’s attack again and again. Some Breton 
troops on the left of the Norman UK* broke and 
lied. A Wild cry arose that the Duke b.mself w« 
slain; but William shouted to the he d that he 
lived, and would yet conquer. At the hca« 
most valorous follower*, lie rode straight up to the 
English standard, ami engaged in a savage a ray. 
The Stockade was broken, but the luted shield, 
of its defender* still resisted the fiercest onslaughts. 
At length, William made a pretence of flight, a 
number of the English, believing the day to be 


theirs, started in disorderly pursuit; and the 
Normans turned round upon their straggling rauks, 
and slew large numbers. As evening came on, a 
considerable part of the battle-field had been won 
by the assailants ; but the fight still raged fiercely 
round the royal standard. A little after six 
o'clock, a multitudinous flightof arrows poured into 
the English ranks. One of them pierced Harold’s 
right eye; he fell dead or dying among the crush 
of armed men ; and from that moment the day was 
lost The English scattered in tumultuous rout as 
darkness fell over the scene ; ami the victor pitched 
his tent on the s|K>t where his rival had fallen, and 
where afterwards the high altar of Battle Abbey 
commemorated the great event. 

The signal triumph at Hastings, or, more strictly 
speaking, at Senlac, assured the ultimate success 
of the invader. But a representative of the 
old royal family of England was at that time in 
London, and a faint attempt was made to rally the 
national forces round him. The eldest of Edmund 
Ironside’s children, finding liiuiself unable to resist 
Canute, had fled to Hungary, where a son was horn to 
him, named Edgar Atheling—that in, Edgar of the 
Blood Royal. This son had been brought over to 
England when quite young, and he was still a boy 
\\ hen Harold was slain in his encounter with the 
Norman Duke. He was now chosen King; but 
there was no heart in the national resistance. 
Winchester was at once given up «o the ternble 
William; London surrendered when it was wen 
that Southwark was in flames, and that the Earls 
of Mercia and NorthumiH-rland were unable or 
unwilling to take the field. A deputation of the 
Londoners, with Edgar Atheling as their chief, 
offered the crown to William, and at Christmas it 
was placed on his head at Westminster by Arch¬ 
bishop Ealdrcd, amidst acclamations which could 
scarcely have lieen sincere. A large part of 
Mercia, and the whole of Northumberland, stood 
aloof; but, for tbc present, William contented him¬ 
self with consolidating his i*>wer in the south-east. 
He made no attempt to alter the ancient laws of 
the country, but ruled at first with justice and 
moderation*. The land seemed tranquil, and in 
March, 10G7, William returned to Normandy, 
leaving the allairs of England in the hands of his 
brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. ami of Ins 
minister, William FitsOsbcm. But the tyranny 
of Odo provoked a revolt, and William, hurrying 
Wk to lib insular j-ossossions in Dece.nl.er. found 
himself compelled to march northwards a.ninst the 
<»rc-at Earls who had at Inst ventured to dispute Ins 
power. Strange to say, he did this at the head of 
an English force, for the South was never heartily 
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united with the North, and the Earls were apparently 
regarded with even greater distrust than the 
Norman Duke. Central England was soon reduced 
to submission, and a rising in the old kingdom of 
Northumbria, in 10G£, was terminated by the 
occupation of York. 

But the most difficult part of the conquest hail 
yet to come. Swcyn, King of Denmark, conceived 
that he had a better title to England than the 
Norman Duke, and in 10G9 made preparations for 
a descent on the eastern coast. His licet appeared 
in the Humber, and the nation at once rose to help 
him. Edgar Atheling returned from Jjcotland, 
where he had taken refuge ; an insurrection broke 
out in the western counties; York was captured, 
with the slaughter of its Norman garrison ; and 
William himself was staggered when he learned 
the extent and gravity of the movement. His 
measures, however, were soon matured. In the 
first place, he negotiated with the Danish fleet, 
and purchased its withdrawal by a heavy bribe. 
He then struck westward, and rapidly quelled the 
insurrection along the Welsh bonier. Returning 
to the north-east, he ravaged the whole country, 
and drove many of its inhabitants across the 
Scottish lander. So terrible was the devastation 
that a famine ensued, which is said to have de¬ 
stroyed more than a hundred thousand victims; 
and it is added that half a century later the land 
was still waste and tcnnntlcss for sixty miles north 
of York. After committing these execrable acU, 
—which should seriously affect our judgment of 
William the Conqueror, and of the whole system 
of brutal force which he represented,—the Norman 
army again faced towards the west, and, struggling 
with snow-drifts, rain, and swollen torrents (for it 
was now winter), penetrate! to Chester ami the 
surrounding country. The contingents from Anjou 
and Brittany lost heart before tho inclemency of 
the season, and the difficulties of a rugged and 
almost pathless land. William dismissed them 
with scorn, and toiled on with his Normans, whom 
no perils or hardship could disconcert Numer¬ 
ous castles were erected, as fortresses to keep 
the open country in subjection; and for two yeare 
the peace of exhaustion and terror prevailed over 
the whole of England. The last effort of the 
unhappy people was in 1071, when Edwin and 
Morcar, the Earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 
•leaded a new revolt, probably instigated by Mal¬ 
colm Canmorc of Scotland, who luul married the 
sister of Edgar Atheling. But the movement was 
wholly futile. Edwin was killed in an encounter 
on the Scottish border, and Morcar, finding that 
o could make no impression on the stubborn ranks 
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of the Normans, .sought refuge in the eastern 
counties, where n brave leader, named Here ward, 
bail entrenched himself amidst the fens of the Islo 
of Ely. Hcrewnrd and his companions made n 
long and heroic stand in this dismal retreat ; but 
William constructed a causeway, two miles long, 
across the marshes, niul Ely ajatilily surrendered. 
The Conqueror invaded Scotland in 1072, and, 
reaching the shores of the Tay, received the sub¬ 
mission of Malcolm, who saw that further resist¬ 
ance was impassible when the English themselves 
could do little or nothing in their own defence. 

Hie result of Williams success was that 
England was treated as a conquered country, and 
subjected to all the |tains ami humiliations of 
military occupation. The native owners of the 
soil were dispossessed, ami the great estates con¬ 
ferred on Norman or other foreign lords. The 
feudal system of the Continent, to which in Eng¬ 
land there hail been only it comparatively slight 
approach, was now introduced with all tho rigour of 
au alien custom. The judicial ami administrative 
organisation of the kingdom was, indeed, preserved, 
and, in a capitulary drawn up n I tout the year 1<>7U, 
the old English laws, os revised by Canute the 
Great, were in tho main re-enacted. But where it 
land is domiiuitcd by a large force of military 
adventurers, belonging to a different race, law is 
frequently over-ridden by tho mere arrogance of 
power. In some respects, however, Willinni the 
Norman was a wise and even considerate ruler. 
Notwithstanding his merciless ferocity in the 
battle-field, and in the revenging of private wrongs, 
he is said to have felt so great an aversion to tho 
delilicroto punishment of death by process of law 
that only one execution, in the ordinary sense of 
the phrase, took place during his reign. It is to 
his honour that he al*>li*hed the slave-trade, at 
that timo carried on in the port of Bristol. His 
introduction of Jewish trailers into England, with 
duo provision for their religious freedom, -was n 
benefit to the country from a financial, and perhaps 
also from an intellectual, point of view. Ho gnvo 
a higher character to English architecture; and, 
after the firat convulsions of war and insurrection 
hail passed away, tho priority of the jK-opIo 
increased under the Norman lino of kings. But 
Englishmen must bo utterly fidso to themselves if 
they ever pardon the memory of William tho 
Conqueror for his unjustifiable invasion of their 
country ; for the ruthless spirit in which he main¬ 
tained his power; for the desolation of lareo tracts 
oi land; for the cruelty with which ho destroyed 
oJ^ \ homesteads, that ho might have a 
lordly hunting-ground m the New Forest; and for 
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his di-liltcratc attempts to transform the national 
character, ami to crush the national spirit. 

The Earldoms of Wessex. Mercia, ami North- 
uiul>crhtnd were abolished l»v William, and sheriffs 
were nominated for the government of the shires. 
As regards the Church, the Norman Conqueror 1 
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manors were burthened, and what was the exact 
value of each man's property. To effect this 
result, commissioners were sent into every county, 
and a jury, empanelled in each hundred, declared 
on oath what was the state of the lands coming 
within their immediate knowledge. “ So very 
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showed Ids foreign leanings as much as in the .Im¬ 
position of the gn-at estates. Unfranc, an ltahan 
who had already occupied high <-oeles.ast.od Ic¬ 
tinus in Normandy, was now brought over to 
England, and made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and most of the English prelates and abbots pare 
place to foreigners. The well known survey ot tne 
conntr)', preserved in what is entitled “ Domes, a) 
Book,” and completed in the year 10KG. was under¬ 
taken with a view to ascertaining what were t .« 
special dues to the crown with which the severe 


strictly," says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, “did 
William cause the survey to Iw made, that there 
was not a single hide, nor a ynrdland of ground, 
nor an ox. a cow. or a pig, that was not set down 
in the accounts: and then all these writings were 
brought to him. ’ 'Hie enumeration of the c-attle 
and swim- was omitted from the tmal record, 
though such details are to be found ... some of the 
ori nnal returns made by the Conquerors commis¬ 
sioner*. The ultimate object of the inquny was 
to serve as a basis for taxation and military 
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service, and the term l*v which the record is 
known appears to liave some reference to the 
*• doom.” or judgment, which was to be formed 
upon the facts brought out by the investigation. 
The value of this survey can hardly be over-rated 
from the historic point of view. The report gives 
a very exact account of the condition of England 
in the eleventh century, and nothing of the same 
nature is to l»e found in any other country. 

The violent character of William the Norman 
and his times affected nearly all the events of his 
reign. The northern counties were more than 
once invaded by the Scottish King. On the Welsh 
border, fighting was almost incessant. Several of 
the Anglo-Norman barons conspired against the 
King while he was absent on the Continent in 
1075, and were not put down without haul 
lighting. Ten years later, the Danish sovereign, 
Canute, the son of Sweyn. prepared a great arma¬ 
ment for the invasion of England, but was ulti¬ 
mately compelled to relinquish his design. Finally, 
the mighty victor over Harold met his death in a 
way which combines the extreme of piratical fero¬ 
city with the ignominy of a |*tty accident. William 
had provoked his eldest rx>n, Robert, by refusing to 
resign to him the ancestral duchy, in violation of 
a piomi.se which he had made to that effect. 
Robert appeared at the head of an insurrection in 
Normundy, but after a time was reconciled to his 
father; and while these events were proceeding, 
Philip I. of France, who had taken the part of 
Robert, cxus|>erated William by an insulting 
speech while he was lying ill in bed. The fiery 
Norman vowed that, ns soon as he was able to 
move, he would set all France in a blaze. He 
did not fall short of his word when the time for 
action came. The towns and hamlets on the 
French borders were speedily burnt to ashes; but, 
on the 10th of August, 1087, as William was 
contemplating the flames in which he had involved 
the city of Mantes, his hors**, stumbling among 
the hot emliers. threw him forward on the pommel 
of his saddle, inflicting injuries of which he died 
on the morning of September 9th, at alwut sixty 
years of age, nearly twenty-one years after his 
conquest of England. 


The successor of William I. was his second son, 
William Rufus, “ the red-haired,” though the more 
correct term would have been Ruber, “ the ruddy.” 
To the eldest son, Robert, Normandy was left ; 
but, dissatisfied with this |>osition, he made an 
attempt on England, at the instigation of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux. The claims of Robert were 
upheld by most of the Normun barons, and 
Rufus, with great sagacity, threw himself on the 
support of his English subjects, though only to 
betray them when the danger hud passed. The 
movement suddenly collapsed, and William invaded 
Normandy in 1091, where he would probably have 
mode war on his brother, had not tho quarrel 
been conq>osed by the mediation of the French 
King, Philip. The feud broke out again in 1094, 
but led to no actual hostilities. The attention of 
William was in truth frequently diverted from the 
affairs of the duchy by the necessity of defending 
his English possessions against repeated attacks 
by the Scots and Welsh, and even, on one occa¬ 
sion, against the insul>ordination of his Norman 
Imrons. When at length Robert consented to put 
him in ]>ossession of Normandy for the sum of 
10,000 marks, in order that he himself might join 
the firet Crusade, William obtained the necessary 
amount by cruel exactions. His furious tyranny 
was on several occasions nobly opposed by tho 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, an 
Italian like Lanfranc; yet the people gained 
little by his advocacy. One |K)rtion of Normandy 
resisted the proposed transfer; but tho insur- 
rection came to an end directly the King appeared 
among tho disaffected. He shortly afterwards 
returned to England, and, on the 2nd of August, 
1100, was killed, while hunting in the New Forest, 
by an arrow, which may have been purposely 
directed against him by Sir Walter Tyrrell, a mal¬ 
content knight, or may have pierced him by a 
simple accident. Richard, an elder brother of 
William II., had some years U-forc been gored to 
death by a stag in the same forest; and those who 
hated the memoiy of the Conqueror saw in there 
casualties a providential judgment on the posterity 
of him who had made his hunting-ground out of 
the ruin and misery of many unoffending families. 
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Fifty years before their conquest of England, the 
Normans opened for themselves a fresh career of 
adventure in some of the most beautiful lands of 
the South. For these achievements they found an 
op|>ortumty in the divided and tumultuous con¬ 
dition of that port of Ituly where the Lombard 
princes of Bcncvcnto, the Greek Emperors, and 
tho Saracenic lords of Sicily, hud long contended 
for dominion. After the Eastern Empire had 
obtained the predominance in Southern Italy, the 
German Emperors of the tenth century more than 
one© invaded the Theme of Longobardia, as the 
Greeks called that province, and endeavoured to 
reduce it to tho Western government ami faith. 
But ill-success attended their efforts, and the 
revercigns of Constantinople retained their hold on 
the disputed territory. The absence of a national 
administration, however, and the want of harmony 
on religious grounds between the people and their 
relere, created a weakness in tho social state, of 
which the enterprising Normans took advantage. 
Their appearance in Italy was preceded by the 
visit of a small band of forty Scandinavians, who, 
in 1006, started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
turned aside from their journey to help the people 
of Salerno in resisting a Saracenic nttack. Having 
contributed in no small degree to the success 
ultimately obtained, they received a reward which 
excited the cupidity of their countrymen ; and the 
attractions of Italy were soon noised all over the 
North. But it was reserved for the Normans of 
Franco to establish a regal and military power in 
Apulia, in Calabria, and in Sicily. 

It happened that in tho year 101C some Normans, 
who had visited Rome, and were on their way to 
Palestine, explored the cavern of Mount Garganus, 
ui Apulia—a spot sanctified, in the opinion of the 


pious, by a uiirnnilnus appearance of the Arch¬ 
angel Michael. While there, they were addrexxed 
by a stranger, who, in spite of his Greek habit, 
declared himself » bitter enemy of the Byzantine 
rule. He was a cilia* of Bari, ami a jntsoii of 
good family, who had headed u revolt against the 
Imperial power, but Imd found the enthusiasm of 
bis followers ineffectual Hguiiiht the disciplined 
troo|M of his antagonist. Seeing possible allies in 
the large-limbed foreigners, he solicited their aid; 
and, returning to Normandy, they brought together 
a band of warriors, who in 1017 crossed the Alps 
by different rends, and in the guise of pilgrims 
Melo, the leader of the malcontents of Bari, met 
them in the vicinity of Rome, supplied the j>oorer 
members of the troop with arms and homes, and 
conducted them into the territory he sought to 
deliver. A little temporary’ success was followed 
by persistent failure. The Nornmns retreated in 
good order, and afterwards disposed of their 
services to the princes of Cnpua, Bencvento, 
Salerno, and Naples, who were glad of their uid in 
the petty quarrels of the day. Their camp in the 
umndics of Oooqiania was a recruiting ground 
wliere hardy and ex|>crienccd soldiers Were always 
to be obtained for a money payment; but in 1029 
the Duke of Naples built for them the town of 
A versa, situated in a fruitful ami pleasant country, 
aud fortified so os to be an effectual bulwark 
against Capua. Here the first adventurers were 
joined by many others, ami tho whole body was 
commanded by the warlike Count Rninult 
The condition of Sicily offered another oppor¬ 
tunity for the prowess of the Normans. Tlmt 
beautiful island had been under the dominion of 
the Saracens for about two hundred venm; but tho 
power of the intruders was now weakened by dis- 
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sensions, ami tin* Byzantine Enqieror, Michael IV., 
considered the time favourable for attempting to 
regain a possession the loss of which had always 
Im*cu felt as a disgrace to the Eastern Empire. 
The Sicilian Mohainniedaiis were in revolt against 
their Emir; the Emir biuiM-lf was in revolt against 
his suzerain, tie* Sultan of Tunis, and in alliance 
with the Greek Kni|>en*r. who had conferred on him 
the title of Maoistros; his brother endeavoured to 
snatch the supremacy : ami the factions were almost 
as numerous as the cities. Ostensibly in order to 
support the Emir, but actually to reassert the jower 
of the Empire in Sicily. Muuiaces, the Governor of 
Longolmrdin, enroll.-d five hundred Norman knights 
in his service, and despatched them to the island in 

103#. The early successes of the war (due in a Urge 
measure to the valour and constancy of the Nor¬ 
mans), and its ultimate failure, have Wen related 
on an earlier |«»ge ;• but it must here 1* added that 
Maniaccs provoked the resentment of his allies by 
insolently refusing them any reward for their 
laltours, their jntUr, and their fidelity. Soon after¬ 
wards, Maniaccs was imprisoned at Constantinople 
for insuUmlination and contemplated rebellion; 
ami it was not until the death of Michael IV., 
at the close of 1011, that he was released, and 
reap|M>inted to the command of the Greek pos¬ 
sessions in Italy. The grievance of the Normans, 
however, remained unredressed, ami, on returning 
to A verso, in 1040, they obtained the support of 
their fellow-countrymen, and seized Apulia in satis¬ 
faction of the debt. Their numbers were not more 
than twelve hundred, horse ami foot; yet they 
defeated the Imperial troops in two tattles, took 
the Duke of Longotanlia prisoner, and completely 
established tlu-ir authority in the disputed province. 
The only towns retained by the Greeks were Dari, 
Otranto, Brunduxium (now Brindisi), andTarentum. 

The territory tliux detached from the Empire was 
, divided amongst f waive Counts, who were chosen by 
the suffrages of the Norman settlers. Each had his 
own district, and each erected a fortress for the 
defence of his small domain. The metropolis of 
the whole was Melfi, and the affairs of the common¬ 
wealth were regulated by a military senate, formed 
of the ruling Counts, the president and chief of 
whom was called the Count of Apulia The first 
occupant of this |K>sition was a doughty warrior 
named William of the Iron Arm ; and of him it is 
recorded that lie was "a lion in tattle, a lamb in 
society, ami an angel in council.’f As a matter of 
form ami prudence, the Counts accepted the mves- 
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titure of their lands, sometimes from the Greek 
and sometimes from the German Emperor, accord¬ 
ing as either was the stronger; but in fact they 
held their possessions by the power of the sword, 
and neither of the great potentates whose dominions 
bordered on the Norman province cared at present 
to dispute with them the occupation of what their 
valour had won. They found a powerful enemy, 
however, in Maniaccs, who, in 1042—the first year 
of the Byzantine Emperor, Constantine X.—rose 
in rebellion against his sovereign, and at the same 
time attacked the Normans, whom he defeated in a 
hard-fought battle between Monopoli and Matera. 
Subsequently making common cause with the 
strangers, lie routed the Byzantine troops sent 
against him, and, crossing from Otranto to the 
opposite coast, landed at Dyrrachium in the early 
part of 1043. Soon afterwards he was slain while 
fighting at the head of his troojis, ami the Norman 
mercenaries entered the service of Constantine, 
where they greatly distinguished thomselvca 
The political state established by the Normans in 
Apulia had all the vices of the race which created 
it Nothing could exceed the tyranny with whicl 
the conquered were treated by the conquerors, 
unless it was the bitterness with which the latter 
sometimes quarrelled amongst themselves. The 
successor of Count William, his brother Drogo. 
was a man of vehement temper. Under his 
sovereignty, the violence of the knights increased 
without restraint, and the suffering* of the people 
#t length iH-camc so extreme that Constantine X. 
determined to attempt their release. To effect tins 
purpose without ap]*»ling to the hazard of war. 
Argyru*. the son of the patriot Mclo, who had 
first called the Normans into Southern Italy, was 
entrusted with a large sum of money, with which 
it was hoped ho would be ablo to bribo the con¬ 
queror* of Apulia into taking service under the 
Empire for a war with Persia. Argyru. hail been 
allowed to assume the title of Prince of Bari ami 
Duke of Apulia, and, as a semi-independent ruler, 
had often had occasion to negotiate with the 
Normans in his wars with Gunimar, Prince ot 
Salerno. But his suggestions were rejected, and in 
1049 Constantine proposed an alliance with the 
Pope and the Western Emperor, for combined 
operations against the intruders. Leo IX., then 
occupying the throne of St Peter, disliked the 
Non nans who hail intercepted the payment ot 
tithes, and appropriated to themselves the dues 
of the Chureh. He was therefore very willing 
to join the contemplated league, and, being » 
German, had the less difficulty in persuading tie- 
Emperor Henry IIL ».to degree of oomph- 
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mice. Yet it was only a small contingent of 
Swabians and Lorrainers which Germany contri¬ 
buted to the expedition. The Eni|ieror Constantine, 
moreover, could furnish but little aid to an enter¬ 
prise which he or his representative had originated. 

Under these circumstances, the Pope himself 
was the chief agent in the prosecution of the war. 
He collected a disorderly rout of Italians of the 
lowest class, and in person led them against the 
Normans of Apulia in 1053. Priests mingled with 
hastily-enlisted volunteers in the ranks of the 
anuy, and the spirits of the Normans were daunb-d 
by the dread of sacrilege. The natives of the 
province had refused to furnish them with supplies, 
and they were nearly starving. Submission to 
their spiritual father seemed fitting in men who, 
though rebellious in certain respects, were yet sons 
of the Church. They accordingly knelt before the 
Pope, and besought his clemency. But when told 
that they must accept cither death, or banishment 
from the land they had made their own, tliey deter¬ 
mined on immediate action. The Pa|»al forces 
were encamped in a plain la-low the hill of 
C'ivitclla; their adversaries were not far off. 
Dividing themselves into three liodies, the Nornmns 
attacked the ill-disciplincd and fcohly-commandcd 
levies of the Church, who were s|*rdily broken by 
the impetuosity and suddenness of the onslaught. 
The only troops on the side of Leo who made a 
determined stand were the German auxiliaries. 
These men were armed with huge, two-handed 
swords, an«l, forming their scanty numbers into a 
strong phalanx, tliey fought with desperate resolu- 
tion until overpowered and slain. Astounded by 
the misfortune of the day, Pope Leo fled to 
Civitella, the gates of which were closed against 
him; hut the victorious Normans implored his 
|Mmlon for an act of resistance which he had 
himself compelled, and, by the united influence of 
their submission and their success, obtained from 
the Pontiff a ratification of all |«st and future 
conquests. The Apulia of the Normans became a 
fiof of the Holy See; and the twq parties to the 
agreement undertook to support one another by 
the sword of the flesh and the weapon of the 
faith. 

The head of the Norman Apulians, at the date 
of this victory, was Count Humphrey, a younger 
brother of Drogo, who, in 1051, had been murdered 
1,1 a ch «rch at the instigation of Argyrus. Tliat 
emissary of the Greek Empire, on finding his pro- 
l*osals rejected, had suborned a number of Italians 
to act with the secret dagger of the assassin, but 
o>‘ being detected, had been driven, wounded and 
disgraced, into the fortress of Bari. Count 
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Humphrey soon proved that lie hiul courage and 
ca|*acitv equal to the exigencies of the time, and 
the gnat success of 1053 advanced his reputation 
with his countrymen. But the battle of Civitella 
also served to bring out the heroism of one who 
was soon to la-come famous. The centre of the 
Nonuuii line on that occasion was commanded by 
Robert Guitcard, the scion of a noble house estab¬ 
lished at Coutaiices, in Lower Normandy. Tho 
castle of Hautevillc was their wat, and Tailored, 
the father of Koliert, held n conspicuous i«ositioli ill 
the ducal court The three fust Counts of Apulia 
—William, Drogo, mid Humphrey—were his half- 
brothers by the same father, and the martial 
qualities of the race wen- developed in him even 
more highly than in his relatives. Of the twelve 
sons of Taucred by his two wives, ten depart'd 
for Italy, in that spirit of adventure which charac¬ 
terised the age. All found employment for their 
valour among their follow-countrymen of Apulia, 
and Koliert attracted general commendation by the 
splendour of his person, mid the |ierfection of his 
knightly virtues. His ruddy complexion, flaxen 
hair and beard, and broad sbouhlera, betrayed his 
Scandinavian origin, and the name Guiscanl nppenni 
to have been derived from the Northern word 
wucant, signifying a wiso Hutu. 

On first entering Southern Italy, RoIntI engaged 
in irregular operations against the people of 
Calabria, whom he attacked and plundered with 
the rapacity and unscrupulous!less of a brigand 
chief; and, having gathered almiit him a hotly of 
native follower!, who assumed tho name of 
Normans, lie acquired a power which excited the 
jealousy of his brethren, and even for a time 
endangered his life. After the death of Count 
Humphrey, in 1054, Guiscard was lifted on a 
shield by his fellow-knights, »„d saluted Count 
of Apulia. He then resumed his desultory o|>cm- 
tions against Calabria, but with the ev ident inteii- 
turn of making a permanent conquest of that 
mountainous land. An alliance with Po,»e Nicholas 
II., by whom he had previously been excoininuni- 
cated for some act of sacrilege, led to an militant 
increase in his dignity and power. Robert mado a 
humble submission, and the Pojk.- conferred on him 
the ducal title, together with the investiture of 
Apulia, Calabria, and all other lands which ho 
could seize from the Greeks or the Saracens. The 
final rupture with the Greek Church bad token place 
but recently, and the professors of that form of 
“n* '“"y regarded by the Romanist, with 
almost as much horror as the Mohammedans them- 

W fortune, in 

Southern Italy was doubtless owimr in „ 
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degree to til.* «1«‘I.station of tin- Onrks as h.-retics, 
entertained l»y tin- |H>piil:*n->ii "morally. 

His np|N>iiitiii«*iit t<« the iIhIhnIoiii was concealed 
by Robert Guiseanl from hi-* follows until lie had 
confirmed his |»»wrr l»y additional successes; and 
it was only in 1*H»0 tint! In* ventured to re*|U**!»t 
a ratification of the dignity which the Pope had 
already liestowed. Tin* other Counts not un- | 
naturally dislike*! an elevation which diminished 
their own importance; hut all t«*>k the oath «»f 


designs with unshaken resolution; again and 
again defeated the Greeks, Longolxardians, and 
Saracens in the oj*en Held ; and forced them to 
take n-fuge in the strong cities of the coast. The 
Normans were ill-provided with the necessary 
apparatus for conducting a siege, and their knightly 
ntuks were often delayed before the ramparts of 
the enemy. Salerno detained them more titan 
eight months, ami Bari nearly four years. But, 
in the end, success was always on the side of the 



fidelity, and Robert tli.-r -po:» called himself, " By 
the grace of God ami St. Peter, Duke of Apulia. 
Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily.” The accom¬ 
plishment of his projects, however, proved less *asy 
than he may have anticipated lie had Ci,n ? 
on his military operations with but a small »^*-ly of 
Normans, ami the service of the l-arons was some¬ 
times grudgingly rendered, if altogHlwr 

refused. The twelve Counts were jealous «f 
superior authority, and the sons of Humphrey cm- 
sidered that they ha.l Wn unjustly set asnle by 
the ambition of their uncle. Robert was em¬ 
barrassed by re|icateil plots, which he supposed 
with rigour, and punished with severity. Yet. 
under all these c ircuinstancrs, lie pnisoed his 


aailant*. and the |»er*oiial heroism of Robert 
ideared him to his soldier*, "hose toils ami 
irdships he shared in equal measure with the 
^ncst. Nearly the whole of Southern Italy was 
; length 'subdued; hut three districts still 
roamed apart. The city ami territo.y of 
lenevento had some time U*fore Icon transferred 
r the German Emperor to the Pope *.f Rome, ami 
as now h-f* unconquercd. Tl.e small state of 
apua was held by A versa ; and the duchy of 
raples retained a species of independence under 
be suaerainty of Constantinople. 

It was during the progress of these events that 
tobrrt was joined in Italy by the youngest of his 
rothcra. Roger. The attractive looks ami elegant 
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manners of tliis youth made him a general 
favourite ; hut his means of life were so insufficient 
that, like Rol»ert himself on his firet arrival in 
Italy, he was obliged to support himself by the 
acts of a common robber. His valour and his 
adventurous spirit, however, soon pointed him out 
for enterprises of a more regular nature, and, with 
his brother's sanction, lie undertook the conquest of 
Sicily. The failure of the Byzantine attempt to 
subdue that island had left it in possession of the 
Saracens, so that its reduction by a body of 
Christian knights was regarded as a service to 
religion. Roger crossed the straits in an open 
boat, and landed with only sixty companions. The 
Saracens were driven back upon Messina, and the 
Normans, having pillaged the neighbouring country, 
returned in triumph with their spoils. The for¬ 
tress of Trani was attacked on a sul*sequent 
occasion, and, if we are to credit the accounts 
which he gave in the garrulity of age, Roger must 
have pasted through as many adventures as a 
champion of romance or poetry. The Mahomme- 
dans are described as having tied in vast numbers 
before a handful of men ; but their habitual valour 
in the field discountenances such extravagant 
relations. The proUbility is, that the Norman 
knights were supjiorted by the Christian population 
of the island, who were delighted at the oppor¬ 
tunity of regaining their freedom. In the siege of 
Palermo, moreover, the invaders were assisted by 
a fleet from Pisa. On the other hand, the 
Saracens received help from Africa, and it is 
probable that the superiority of numbers was con¬ 
siderably on their side. Nothing, however, could 
avail against the courage and cnteqirise of the 
Normans and their allies, aided by the natural 
desire of the Sicilian Christians to Ik- delivered 
from a yoke which oppressed their conscience*. 
The war lasted from 10G0 to 1090. and ended m 
Roger obtaining the title of Count of Sicily, with 
the undisputed possession of a noble and histone 
island. His administration was usually distin¬ 
guished by a greater lilwrality than might have 
lieen expected of one who had begun life as a 
brigand. The Moslems were allowed full enjoy¬ 
ment of their religion; their property was un¬ 
disturbed ; their scientific acquirements wen- mu¬ 
nificently fosteml; and a learned Arabian of 
Mazara, belonging to the race of Mohammed, en¬ 
joyed the patronage of Roger. The interests of the 
Roman Church were of course promoted by so 
faithful a son; but the rights of the civil magistral., 
were also maintained, and Gibbon observes that 
“ the supremacy of the Crown wax secured and en¬ 
larged by the singular Bull which declares the princes 


of Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates of the 
Holy See" 

Emboldened by repeated successes, the elder 
Guiscard determined to attack the Eastern Empire 
itself. One of the daughters of Robert by his 
second wife, a princess of Salerno, was betrothed 
to Constantine, the son and heir of the Emperor 
Michael VII. When that monarch was set aside 
by a revolution, Robert considered himself justified 
in supporting his cause, or rather in using that 
cause as the excuse for an attack upon the Greek 
dominions. Such an expedition, however, was far 
more serious than any that the Normans of 
Southern Italy had yet attempted ; and Robert 
consumed two years in making preparations which 
were certainly not in excess of what the campaign 
required. Large nuinliero of unwilling recruits 
were pressed into the service by every device of 
des|>otism, and the authority of tho Church was 
invoked to sanction an attack which was prompted 
by little else than boundless and insatiable am¬ 
bition. In June, 1081, shortly after Alexius I. 
had ascended the throne of Byzantium, Robert 
Guiscard sailed from Brundusium with a fleet of a 
hundred and fifty ships, carrying nu army of 30,000 
men. With startling rapidity, he seized the island 
of Coreyra (now Corfu), and three ports on tin- 
mainland. He then advanced to Dyrrachium, and 
laid siege to that important fortress, the capital of 
Byzantine Illyria, more recently known as Duraua 
But it was not long ere the perils of the expedition 
made themselves felt. Part of the Norman fleet, 
which had been supplied by the Republic of 
Ra-usa, was destroyed by a tempest; the rest was 
damaged by the Greek fire from which, in previous 
a>*es the Saracens had suffered so disastrously. A 
pestilence devastated the camp; live hundred, out 
of tho thirteen hundred Norman knights who 
formed the flower of the army, perished by a 
premature death : and altogether ten thousand 
persons were buried More tho walls of Dyrrachium. 
But the courage of Guiscard never failed, and with 
his shattered forces he drove back a Byzantine 
army which the Emperor Alexius led in person 
against him, and which was strengthened by nu¬ 
merous auxiliaries—by Varangians from Russia, 
by fugitives from England, then smarting uncle, 
the tyranny of William the Conqueror, by Italians 
from'Apulia, by Paulieians from Thrace and Bul¬ 
garia, and l.v Turks from Asia. 

° Yet. notwithstanding this success, the situation 
was little short of desperate. The destruction of 
tho fleet had severed the communications of the 
invaders with their l-asc in Italy, and the strength 
of the fortifications became increasingly apparent 
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with every attempt to shatter or surmount them. 
The enormous blocks of stone, forming the founda¬ 
tions of the outer walls, were those which had 
been laid by the ancient Greeks who colonised 
Kpidnuinus in the seventh century lx-fore Christ. 
The upper portion, which was more modem, 
presented so great a breadth that four horsemen 
could ride abreast along the whole line; and here 
and there lofty towers arose, from which missiles 
could be showered down on the assailants. Tin- 
town was at first defended by George Pala-ologus, 
one of the best soldier* of the time, and. after his 
removal, by a Venetian commander, who might 
have been equally successful, had not the city been 
betrayed by one of his countrymen, who, under 
cover of night, dropped several rope-ladder* from 
the walls, and furnished the besiegers with the 
means of entrance. Even then, however, the 
streets were defended for three days, and it was 
not until the 8th of February, 1082, seven months 
after the investment, that Dyrrachium was fully in 
the power of Robert Guiscard. The conqueror 
then penetrated into the heart of Albania, ami, 
approaching Theasalonica by the mountains, struck 
torror into Constantinople. Rut by this time lie 
bad lost two-thirds of his army, ami reports from 
Italy informed him of revolts among the cities and 
barons of Apulia. He therefore recrosscd the sea 
in a single brigantine, leaving the command in Un¬ 
hands of his son Bolicmond, who distinguished 
himself by a valour and cajiocity that rivalled those 
of his father. He attacked the forces of the 
Emperor on two occasions, ami on both was 
successful; then, descending into the plain of 
Thessaly, he besieged Larissa, where the Byzantine 
forces had stored their treasure and their magazines. 
The resistance of Alexius, however, was prolonged 
and spirited, and his army was now strengthened 
by some Moldavian tribes, and by a reinforcement 
of seven thousand Turks. The camp of Bohemond 
was pillaged by a stratagem ; some of the Norman 
counts deserted ; and Larissa proved impregnable. 
It was evident that the whole expedition must be 
abandoned; and Bohemond returned to Italy, 
carrying with him the reputation of a brave 
soldier, and the reproach of an unsuccessful 
general 


Before the commencement of the war, Alexiu 
had sought aid of the German monarch, Henry IV 
to whom he sent a number of valuable present 
But Henry was too much occupied by his contei 
with Gregory VII. to render assistance to Ui 
Byzantine sovereign; and, after the return c 
Robert Guiscard to Italy, the advance of th* 
resistless soldier induced a precipitate retre* 


from Rome. A popular tumult, abortly afl.-r flio 
arrival of Robert in 1081, gave occasion for a 
massacre, in which the subject* of the Rope w.-ro 
slaughtered by the Saracenic auxiliaries of hi* 
allv, and which terminate! in a whole quarter 

of the city being destroy«-d by lire. In the 
Octolier of the same year, Robert Guiscard U-gan 
a second attack on the Eastern Empire. Alexius, 
anticipating that he would Ik- again assailed, had 
formed uu alliance with Venice, ami obtained tin- 
assistance of a powerful fleet The Norma iih, how¬ 
ever, contrived to cross the Adriatic in safety, and 
RoU-rt, having lamled hi* troops, proceeded •*» 
attack the ships of his fix-. Throe desperate 
engagements took place oil' the island' of Coreyra, 
in two of which the Normans were defeated, while 
the tliiid proved favourable t« their arms. In lIn- 
following spring, Knls-rt attacked Ccplmloiiiu, but 
S|>ccdily siiccumlx-d to the cllects of an epidemic. 
On the 17th of July, 1085, the great leader of the 
Normans expired in his tent at about seventy 
yearn of age, even then not worn out by years mid 
lul>our, nor struck down in the fierce turmoil of 
battle, but dt-Ntroved by a disease which might 
equally have visited a civilian, and which was so 
subtle in its o|H-rution an to oxcitc the usual 
suspicion of poison. So much did the army depend 
on hi* long ex|ierienoc, hi* dauntless valour, hi* 
|K-rf<ct coolness under every circumstance of sudden 
danger, and the endless resources of his military 
genius, that immediately after his death his 
followers withdrew in ignominious hast*-. They did 
not even wait to be attacked, but retreuted with 
a precipitation that bore nil the marks of panic. 
Dyrrachium was soon afterward* recovered, with 
the assistance of the Venetian and other foreign 
merchants established there. The ultimate success 
of the Greek Emperor was partly attributable to 
tlu- assistance rendered by the Venetian fleet, and 
Alexius showed his gratiludo by conceding to the 
citizens of the maritime Republic many commercial 
privileges of great value. From that time forth, 
the Doge of Venice was allowed to style himself 
" Lord of the Kingdoms of Dalmatia anl Croatia." 
But the Venetians themselves wore greatly morti¬ 
fied *t the defeat inflicted by the Normans on their 
naval forces. 

The extensive realm of Guiscard broke up after 
his decease; but his younger brother, Roger, re¬ 
tained possession of Sicily, which he transmitted to a 
line of kings. The conqueror of that famous island 
died in 1101 , at which time his son and successor, 
bearing the same name as himself, was only four 
yeara old. He was of Sicilian birth, and succeeded 
to an inheritance which was not likely to be 
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rhallengcd. But so contracted a territory was in- 
sntKcicnt to satisfy his am hit ion. and, on the death 
of his cousin William. Duke of Apulia, in 1127, he 
sailed to Salerno, ami exacted an oath of fidelity j 
from the inhabitants of that city. At Reggio he 
was proclaimed Duke of Apulia and Calabria; but 
liis application to 1'ope Honorius II., for the 
investiture of the Duchies, was sternly denied. 
With the assistance of some disaffected barons, the 
Pontiff op|w>sed Roger by force of arms, but at 
length, entering into an arrangement of mutual 
convenience, conferred the investiture which he 
had at first refused. Roger, however, coveted the 
rank of king, and. taking advantage of a schism in 
tin* Paj<al See, persuaded the Anti-pope, Anacletus 
(his wife's brother), to dignify him with the royal 
title. In the Christmas of 1130. lie assembled his 
barons at Palermo, and, in the midst of great 
pomp, received the royal crown of Sicily from the 
hands of a cardinal dcleguUsl for tliat purpose-. 
The principality of Cnpua, ami the dukedom of 
Naples, were at the same time formally conferred 
on him ; but his Italian subjects rose against his 
authority, and coni|*ellvd him to Hy. When the 
Anti-pope was superseded by his rival, Innocent 
II., in 1131, a |»owerful combination was directed 
against the pretensions of Roger. Years of varying 
fortune succeeded ; but the Sicilian ruler ultimately 
made good his claims, not merely to the royal title, 
but to the sovereignty of those Italian lands which 
hod successfully resisted his first approaches. 
Possessing all the native vigour of his race, he 
reduced the island of Malta, crossed over to the 
shores of Africa, and made himself master of 
Tti|K»li, Safax, Tunis, Capsia. Bona, and an extensive 
tract of sea-coast, reaching as far as Morocco. 

His next exploit was an attack on the Eastern 
Empire, the sovereign of which had exasperated 
him by the contemptuous treatment of his ouiIms- 
sadore, when sent to Constantinople to ropiest the 
hand of a Greek princess. The fleet of Roger took 
the island of Corfu in 1146, ravaged the coasts of 
the Pclo|»onnesus, or Morea, and attacked several 
of the Grecian cities. The suburb of Constanti¬ 
nople itself were pillaged and burned; but the 
Greek Emperor, Manuel I., pursued the Sicilian 
fleet on its return, and. aided by the Venetians 
destroyed a considerable part. Corfu was re¬ 
covered ; but Roger was probably satisfied by the 
assertion of his power, and the vindication «f his 
dignity. One interesting result of the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition was that a number of rilk-manuf.icturt-re 
were carried off from Corinth, and transported to 
Sicily and Apulia, where they introduced an art 
•until that time unknown to Western Euroja-. T e* 


health of Roger was now declining, and in the 
early j«art of 1154 he expired at Palermo, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. Tolerant, even to in¬ 
difference, in matters of religion, he enforced the 
most implicit obedience to the laws, which, how¬ 
ever, were conceived in a spirit of equity, and 
ensured the repose and well-being of the State. 
His court was tin- most magnificent in Euiojk*, 
and was probably tinged with the setting splendours 
of Arabian rule. The church of Snn Giovanni 
degli Fremiti, at Palermo, built by King Roger in 
1132, is strongly marked by Saracenic charac¬ 
teristics. 

Since the de|*osition of Michael VI., in 1037, 
the Byzantine Empire had pursued its course 
under princes of different race. Isaac, the first of 
the Comneni, did not reign more than two years, 
and, resigning the crown in 1059, owing to ill- 
health, was succeeded by a friend named Constan¬ 
tine Ducas. the eleventh of those who l»ore the 
illustrious name of the first Christian Emperor. 
Thus, the sway of the Comnenian house was inter¬ 
rupted almost as soon as it hud commenced ; hut 
the line was resumed further on, and enjoyed the 
Imperial dignity for more than a hundred years. 
Hie reign of Constantine XI. was unenviably dis¬ 
tinguished by the progress of the Seljukisn Turks; 
and this continued with increasing impetus during 
the time of Ron.anus IV. (Diogenes), whose heroic 
resistance to the invader*, and overwhelming mis¬ 
fortune in 1071. have already been detailed. 
When released from coptivity by the luikish 
Khan. Alp Aralaii, the Emperor found that Ins 
own subjects had turned against him. His wife 

Eudocia_the widow of Constantine XI.—had 

been forced into o nunnery, and, by a hard ami 
unsparing application of the civil law, it was 
declared, with respect to RomamiK himself, that a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy was .lead to all 
the public and private right* of a citizen. On 
approaching the frontier, he was proclaimed ns a 
foe, and vanquished in two engagements. Re¬ 
ceiving an assurance of honourable treatment, 
the unhappy monarch gave himself up to his 
enemies, who. in violation of their pledge. P ut « llt 
his eyes, and left him to die of his injuries I ho 
blood-stained annals of Constantinople hardly ex- 
hibit another crime so base. 

For a time, however, it was successful, as Michael 
VII.. son of Constantine XI.. retained seven years 
the throne to which he had succeeded on the de- 
..with.,, Of Roman.*. A. the -ml of that peno.1, 
1„. was .1,-,-eaal by an insurrection, to winch u» 
weakness, his tyranny, ami the ill-smeess of h.s 
arms, ha.l comluccd The brief men of Nicephoru* 
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III. (Botaniates), a commander of little ability and 
discreditable character, was troubled by continual 

reunions. It extended from 1078 to 1081, when 

Alexius I., seizing Constantinople, terminated a 
fifth reunion, and restored in his own l**rson the 
line of the Comneni. The dealings of Alexius with 
the Normans of Southern Italy have just been 
related; other circumstances of his reign will fall 
elsewhere into the general current of events. This 
conspicuous sovereign, the true founder of the 
t'omnenian dynasty, was fortunate in having a 
daughter of grent literary abilities, Annj Comnena, 
whose biography of her father is one of the 
authorities for the facts of that time. Alexius I. 
died in 1118, and was succeeded by his son 
John II., ironically entitled John the Handsome— 
a prince of exemplary character and active virtue, 
who bravely struggled against the fury of the 
Turks, and the decline of his Own Empire. On his 
death in 1143, he was followed by his youngest 
son, Manuel I.—the hero of the war with Roger of 
Sicily, whose soldierly achievements in other direc¬ 
tions will engage our attention further on. 

The development of modem France, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the semi-German State which 
arose out of the dissolving Empire of Charlemagne, 
was contemporaneous with some of these events. 
In choosing Hugh Capet for their king, in 987, the 
French nobles placed the crown on the head of 
one of their own order—one who was the |>ossessor 
of the greatest fief in the country. But Hugh did 
not enjoy his dignity without opposition, for Charles 
of Lorraine marched from Cambrai in May, 988, 
took possession of Laon, and in the same year 
gained to his side the cities of Rheiius and Soissons. 
Hugh tried in vain to detach these places from 
their allegiance to tho excluded heir of the 
Cnrolingians, and, fearing tho result of a pitched 
battle, had recourse to trencher)' to destroy his 
rival. He found a ready tool for this design in 
tho ]ierson of the unprincipled Adalbcron, Bishop 
of Laon, who undertook to betray the invader 
into the hands of Hugh Capet Charles and his 
young wife, Agnes of Vermandois, were taken 
prisoners, and confined in the castle of Orleans, 
where the prince died in 992. He left three sons, 
tho eldest of whom succeeded to the duchy of 
Lower Lorraine, wliile the other two esca|*d into 
Germany, where their posterity became Landgraves 
of Thuringia. Finally, in 1248, the race became 
extract by the death of the lost direct descendant 
Hugh now turned his attention towards con¬ 
ciliating and benefiting the Church. Ho obtained 
considerable credit, and no little popularity, by 
relinquishing those rich hereditary possessions of 


HUGH CAPET. 

his family, tho gnat abbeys of St. Denis, St 
Germain des Pri*. St. Riquicr, and St. Vab-ry 
Except on the single occasion of bin coronation, it 
is said that Hugh Ca^-t never wore tin- crown, 
but contented himself with the ecclesiastical cojs- 
(eapp'lits) denoting his quality as lay-abbot of 
SL Martin of Toure. The appellation of Capet is 
by some writers aacrilied to this circumstance; 
others suppose it to refer to the large size of the 
monarch's head. While still at the height of 
power, Hugh gave his son Robert a share in the 
government, and even caused him to Is- crowned 
at Orleans, thus assuring the undisputed succession, 
and firmly establishing the dynasty of the Cu|s*tiaiiK. 
The King died at Paris (once more the capital of 
France) on the 24th of OctoU r, 99G, at the early 
age of fifty-seven. Robert, surnamed the Pious, 
was a licnevolcnt recluse. His pursuits wen- 
peaceful, scholarly, and religious, mid his time was 
spent in acta of devotion, in charity, and in the 
composition of church music. But, notwithstanding 
this gentleness of nature, Robert hod a stormy 
and turbulent reign. By his murriage lie in¬ 
curred the censure of Po|s- Gregory V., and the 
arrogant Pontiff did not fail to visit all tho terrors 
of the Church u|K>u the head of the offending 
monarch. In 995, he had contracted n union with 
Bertha, daughter of Conrad the Pacific, King of 
Arles and Burgundy, and widow of Kudos, Count 
of Blois and Tour*. This murriage, according to 
the laws then in force, was doubly ui(canonical, for 
the parties wero cousins in the fourth degree, and 
had answered at the font for the same god child. 
In 988, therefore, King Robert and Queen Bertha 
were ordered to separate, on pain of excommunica¬ 
tion ; and, although Robert stood out for several 
years ngainst the will of the Church, ho gave way 
at last (after suffering the prolonged miseries of an 
interdict) and sorrowfully |mite-d from u companion 
whom he never ceased bitterly to regret. His 
second wife, Constance, daughter of the Count of 
Toulouse and Qucrcy, was a woman of an over- 
1-caring temper, and Robert endured much from 
her tyranny and violence. With the new Queen 
there came to the French court a crowd of strangers 
from Aquitaine—|>eople, according to the monkish 
chroniclers, of dissolute and frivolous habits, 
addicted to extravagance in manners and in dress; 
though it may be that they simply brought with 
them a higher civilisation, which the rugged barons 
of the North mistook for vicious effeminacy. 

It was at this time, when the tenth was passing 
into the eleventh century, that Gothic architecture, 
in its most distinctive and glorious characteristics! 
began in France. As we have before related, 
• 
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ii was Miovcd tli.t the end of the world 

«a* III hand ; ami although. when tin- dreaded 
tiim- 1 1 ad passed, ami >till tin- world remained 
nnmo«vd. iihu's minds resumed their former mm*, 
an implosion luid Utii made, uf which tlio clergy 


aU*-ys of Clunv. Vezelai, and St. Semin at Tou¬ 
louse. To tin* earlier ejoch (about 1<»1G) belongs 
a terrible persecution of the Jews, followed, a few 
Years later, by that of some sects professing doc- 
trim^ similar to those of the Pauliciuu*. Many of 







IIIC CATMtPKAl. 


din not omit to take advantage. ,n order*.. .-stair 
Ush th. ir ascendency, and enrich the Church b> 
the munificence of the devout. Thus. ... a few 
yearn, many of the places of worship throughout 
Vnu.ee were restored, enlarged, and «W*L 
From the r-isen of Robert the Pious date tin- foun¬ 
dations of the abU-y of .St. Maitin at Tours the 
cathedrals of P, -rigueux, Anganleme. ami < 
ami 'be magnificent church of Airman at Orleaiis: 
later in tie- century were added the splendid 


these |H-ople were tortured and burnt at the stake. 
Roliert himself fo,getting his Wi.evolence in Ids 
bi'-oirv. ,-rv.nallv superintended the worst acts ot 
cnieltr dimt.sl against the Jews: and Q«*--n 
Constance was fon-most in denouncing and punish- 
in- the SOH-..II-1 hen-tics, among whom was Stephen 
her former conusor. one of whose -yes she is said 
m have i la si .ed out with her own hand as he was 
bring hd til execution. 

King Roliert* declining years wen* far troiu 
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peaceful. His sons rose in P >-Hion, ami he was 
sul*e«|uetitly forced m march ag»i«^ tin.... After 
rt lengthened a»«l bluoily c«iii|«ign m Burgundy, 
ho reduced them to submission; bat hia spirit 
hroku under the pressure of this lieart-remling 
eon diet, and soon after the restoration of peace be 
diet! in the castle of Melon, on the 20th of July. 
1031, at the age of sixty. His excellent .polities 
hud endeared him to all his subjects, ami his 


mainly in this campaign iuspin-l such general 
t.n*»r that In- received the name of |{ol« rl the 
llrvil, l»y which ap|H-lhtiion lie is |-.pul:ulv known. 
With til- help of RoLrt. Henry was aide to 
suLlue the P-Ldlious nohl.s, and t'olistame was 
•Jad to make |»%tce with her Mill. Henry allowed 
his In-other UoL-rt to ivtain the diiehv of Bur¬ 
gundy, «.t which pmvime his •l.-seemlaiits remaiu-l 
in |M>vavsioii for ii|iw:ipIs of tbr*.•iitnries. ■ou¬ 



st. ttaxtx, Turtor»L 


memory still lives in many beautifnl hvnms retained 
in the services of the Church. Prince Henry, the 
eldest son of Robert, was not allowed to take 
peaceable possession of the throne, for his mother ' 
Constance intrigued with some of the great nobles 
to win the crown for her favourite son, Robert 
She was supported by Eudea, Count of Blois, 
Chartres, and Champagne, and the league l>ecnme 
so formidable that Henry found himself obliged to 
seek the aid of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the 
son and successor of Richard miu /tur, who had 
died in 1028. He did not api**al to his kinsman 
in vain, for Robert raised a large force, and defeated 
Count Eudes in three pitched battles. The extra¬ 
ordinary courage and daring of the Duke of Nor- 


' stance died soon after, and in 1032 lleury was 
acknowledged throughout the whole kingdom. 

France was at this time afflicted with a terrible 
famine. For three years in succession the harvest 
had failed ; the price of food became unparalleled, 
and the poorer part of the population were driven 
to resources which it is almost an offence to reveal. 
An innkec|>er near Macon is said to have been 
burnt alive for having massacred a Inigo number 
of wayfarers, whose bodies were afterwards 
devoured. Human flesh was undisguised!)- e\- 
josed for sale in the market of Touruus. Numbers 
of bodies were left unburied, and attracted multi¬ 
tudes of wolves from the forests, which attacked 
Iwth the living and the dead, and decollated 
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whole- districts. A brighter season, however, 
dawned with tin* year 1034. when the earth again 
became fruitful, and produced so abundant a har¬ 
vest as to sur|KU>s the crop* of three ordinary 
years. This fearful visitation left its mark upon 
mankind. In the days of terror and anguish, men 
fled to the Church for comfort and protection : the 
Church, on the other hand, demanded of the world 
some sacrifice of its destructive passions. Synods 
were held in different i»arts of the country, and the 
result was one of the most singular institutions of 
the middle ages—an institution which began in 
France, but spread also into Germany. A decree 
was passed for the repression of acts of violence, 
and for the protection of life and property : this 
was called the Peace of God. and was at first ac¬ 
cepted with enthusiasm. With the return of pios- 
jK-rity, however, men forgot their auflerings. their 
crimes, and their repentance, and acts of violence, 
of rapine, and of oppression once more prevailed. 
In 1011, five years after the establishment of the 
Holy Pence, tlu* Bishops again met in council, and, 
instead of abolishing war altogether—a task which, 
ns men of the world, they knew to la- impossible— 
confined themselves to a modification of its horrors. 
They limited the GOil s Tract (ns if was now called) 
to the week-days »|*cially consecrated by the 
memory of the Passion and the Resurrection—that 
is to tiic time intervening between the sunset of 
Wednesday and the sunrise of Monday; and 
ordered that during that |wriod all hostilities, 
whether public or private, should be suspended. 
The same decree was renewed at Nnrbonne in 
10-.4, and at Troyes in 1093. At Clermont, 
in 109’>, it was extended to the interval be¬ 
tween Advent ami the Epiphany, and from Lent 
to Pentecost. Other festivals were added; and, 
although these enactments wen- often disregarded, 
there can Ik- no doubt that they did much towards 
mitigating the evils against which they were di- 
m»ed. But in later ages the institution fell into 
disuse, and it was finally aUdished by tin- Law of 
the Western Empire. 

Henrv I. was three times marri-d, but had only 
two sons by his last wife. Anne daughter of 
Ynrmlaf, Grand Duke of Kief. The eldest o 
these was named Philip, after the father of 
Alexander the Great, from whom h.s mother 
elaimed descent. He was bmlv e.ght ** 

when his father died in 1060; but for the next 

seven veurs the kingdom was administered by h* 
guardian. Baldwin V.. who discharge! h.s duties 
with integrity and g‘»*»d sense. Lcf* to ,,s oun 
guidance a. the age of fifteen. 
betrayed the vices of his character. A life of 


del«auchery brought him into debt, and his neces¬ 
sities induced him to sell bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical preferments to the highest bidder. 
The reigning Po|>e, Gregory VII., was, not un¬ 
naturally, indignant at this outrageous act, and in 
1073—the year of his accession—sent to one of 
the French Bishop a letter of remonstranee and 
menace. An address to the French prelates col¬ 
lectively, in the following year, contained the un¬ 
compromising phrase that their King, “or rather 
their tyrant,' haul caused all their calamities by 
yielding to the seductions of the devil. Philip was 
threatened with the terrois of the Church if he did 
not amend his ways; and an easy promise of 
n-|>entauce was sj>eedily followed by more cautious 
sinning. 

That Philip would really be reformed by the ad¬ 
monitions of Gregory was from the find extremely 
improbable; and in 1092 lie committed an act ol 
deliberate cruelty towards his wife Bertha, whom 
lie confined in the castle of Montrcuil, that he 
might the more freely indulge his jwssion for Ber- 
trade dc Montfort, wife of the Count of Anjou—a 
woman of extraordinary l«eauty, who had conceived 
the ambition of l*eing Queen of France. Forsaking 
her husband, she joined the King at Orleans, where 
two Bishops wen* persuad.-d to go through the 
ceremony of marriage with the adulterous |niir. 
This scandalous act provoked a rebellion on the part 
of the Count of Anjou, and of Robert of Flanders 
stepfather of Bertha ; but their united arms could 
effect little against the fom*s of the monarchy. The 
voice of the Church was not much more powerful. 
A Council was held at Autun in 1094. when the 
Papal Le-ate formally excommunicated both 
offenders, and forbade Philip to use* the insignia of 
rovaltv until he had separated from Bertrude, ami 
done "in-nance for his wrongful act. The King, 
indeed, made a pn-tence of submission, laid aside 

I. U crown and sceptre, and sought forgiveness of 
the pope. But the unreality of his repentance is 
shown by the fact that lie still dung to Beitrade; 
and in 109*' he was again excommunicated. Urban 

II. was then the reigning Pontiff; and at the 
Council of Clermont an interdict was laid on all 
■daces where the sovereign and Ids paramour should 
sojourn. Philip once more tem|M>rised, and virtu¬ 
ally defied the Pope; for Bert rude was crowned at 
Troyes, enjotod the title of Queen, and had four 
children by Philip, who. however, were never 
acknowledged as legitimate. Bertha dies ... he 
prison at Montrcuil : but the attention of the «o.!d 
was soon directed from such jH-isonal matte,, to 
the momentous and :dl<U*orbi„g question of the 
Crusades. 
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When the Seljukiau Turks were becoming the 
predominant race iu Western Asia, Alepteghin, a 
lieutenant of the Somanidea wlio ruled over Tran*- 
oxiana and Khomssan with some pretence of alle¬ 
giance to the Saracenic Caliphs, aspired to complete 
independence, both of the Imperial power at 
Baghdad, and of the Bokharan Emir, his immediate 
superior. His revolt was successful, and one of 
his slaves, named Scbuctecin, or Sobuktajee, 
showed so much valour and intelligence iu the 
conduct of his master’s affairs that he obtained a 
position of authority and command. Alcptcghin 
himself had been a slave liefore he was appointed 
to the Governorship of Khorassan ; for the East 
(excepting where caste prevails) recognises little 
distinction of rank, and the servile menial of Unlay 
may be a general, a Vizier, or a Prince to-morrow, 
if the tide of fortune or of favour sets that way. 
For fifteen years, ranging from 961 to 976, the 
leader of the revolt withstood the whole power of 
the Samanian rulers: ami, on his death, Sebuctocin, 
already his son-in-law, was chosen as his successor. 
The seat of the new dominion was at Ghizni, or 
Ghazni, in the country now called Afghanistan; 
and Mahmoud, the son of Schuctecin, who suc¬ 
ceeded in 998, extended his realm to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ispahan in one direction, and the 
line of the Indus in another. A part of Kho¬ 
rassan still remaining to the Samanidcs was con¬ 
quered in 999, and Mahmoud ’now directed his 
standards towards that |>opulous land beyond the 
Indus, which until then had been brought so little 
m contact with more western countries, although 
its teeming cities and prodigal riches might well 
havo invited numerous conquerors besides Alex¬ 
ander the Great 

Mahmoud hod many good qualities. Ho was 
usually just in his dealings, and special meution is 
made of his generosity to tho poor. But he was a 
fanatical Mohammedan, and his frequent inva¬ 


sions of Indio, which wen* attended by great 
slaughter, and by iiuuu-roux miseries to the cities 
he attacked, were prompted by an overweening 
desire to propgat*- the faith. H«i declared that 
lie was )round by the most solemn vows to destroy 
idolatry wherever his sword could reach ; and there 
is no reason to doubt bis sincerity. In the im¬ 
mense regions of Himlomtaii, ho had abundant 
opprtunities for the exercise of bis seal. The 
ancient Egyptians themselves were not greater 
worshipers of idols than the people of tho vast 
peninsula stinking southward from the Himalaya*. 
Their places of worship ul»ounded in images, often 
monstrous ami gigantic, to which the KiiprstitiouK 
attached peculiar (towers; mid an enthusiastic 
Moslem might reasonably believe that hero was a 
noble field for missionary enterprise. ’ 

The chief religion of India at that time was 
Bmhminisni—a faith so ancient that it is impossible 
to fix the date at which it arose. Yet wo can go 
back even farther than its earliest manifestation, 
and find the germs of the later system in the 
original creel of the Aryan nice, which was the 
worship of the elements, and of tho heavenly 
bodies.® The name Bralnnn, according us it is 
pronounced with a short or a long a at the end, 
denotes either the essence of the Supreme Being in 
the abstract, without-any element of prsoimlitv, or 
the first of the three gods constituting the Hindoo 
Trinity. Brahma in the abstract is an object, not 
of worship, but of devout contemplation. He is 
addressed as Om or Aum, .and is regarded with 
such profound veneration that no pious Hindoo 
will venture to utter the sacred name aloud. 
Brahma, thus considered, is the source from which 
the visible universe, and all the subordinate deities 
have sprung, and into which they will return. The 
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human soul. according to this system, is a portion 
of the Divine Mind, as a spark is a |>ortioii of the 
tire. Its ultimate fate is to W re-al»soH*d. al»sO- 
lutelv and completely, in that which sent it forth : 
l»ut, except in a few instances, where wisdom has 
Wen attained even in this lite, the soul has to pass 
through many transmigrations, of a prol*ationary 
nature, la-fore its sublime destination is reached. 

As a personal deity, Biahma seems to have 
Ira at first a purely monotheistical conception, 
though the idea afterwards branched out into the 
three distinct Wings—Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 
the Preserver and Sustainer, and Siva the De¬ 
stroyer. In still later developments of the religion, 
Vishnu (or Krishna), and Siva, acquite the character 
of independent deities, and the Persian idea of a 
good ami a bad Spirit, in perpetual conflict, rise* 
up. Then other gods are added to tire triad, of 
which some are descendants of the tirst three. | 
while others are avatars (that is, incarnations) of 
Brahma. In idols ami pictorial representations, | 
Brahma is generally shown with four heads, which 
may possibly W typical of the four quartern of the 
earth. We are still, however, somewhat in the 
dark as to the inner meaning of these strange sym¬ 
bolisms ; but much light has recently been thrown 
on Hindoo systems of faith bv an attentive study 
of Sanskrit literature. Our chief sources of infor¬ 
mation are the Vedas, the Rimiyana. the Mahibha 
rata, the Puritan, and the Tantras,—sacred 
or poetical writings, of different dates, which 
exhibit successive phases of the popular belief. 
The latest development of Brahminism may per¬ 
haps be described as a Polytheistic system, having 
a basis of Pantheism. The Hindoo believes in a 
number of d.-ities, possessing great and mysterious 
powers ; but beyond these beings is the imper¬ 
sonal. divine substance—eternal, self-existent, al ‘ 

containing-out of which the gods themselves have 
issued, ami on which they depend. 

Buddhism was another of the religions of India 
existing in the time of Mahmoud the Gimme- 
vide, though rather as a persecuted >.-ct than as a 
flourishing organisation, lids remarkable system 

sprang up in the northern parts of the ..sola 

during the early years of the sixth century kc.. and 
the founder is described in Buddhist -tings as a 
prince named Siddhartha, whose father ™ * 

monarch of a country on the Wnleraof Uud. am. 

Nepaul. He is sometimes called Sakja fi 

family name, and sometimes CWuUtm, ^ 
great race of which his more immediate bu.il) was 
a branch. Whether this person ever had an> rea 
existence, or whether lie is not rather to bcregann-i 
as an allegorical myth, is a question which has 


divided Orientalists; but the mast commonly 
received opinion is that Siddhartha is a tine 
historic character, though the accumulation of 
legend round the nucleus of fact lias been immense. 
The story is, that the young prince, profoundly 
impressed with a melancholy view of life, and 
finding that the Brahmins (the priests of the older 
faith) could teach him nothing satisfactory, devoted 
six years to rigorous asceticism, without arriving 
at any better conclusion. Afterwards, by a long 
couise of meditation, he formed the opinion that 
birth is the cause of all evils; that ignorance is the 
cause of birth ; and that, with the removal of 
ignorance, the supreme misery of existence would 
be annihilated. The world, he taught, hud issued 
out of Non-Entity; and the only satisfaction |«»s- 
siblc was a return to that condition. The one 
refuge from the storms of life was the state called 
Nirvana—a word meaning, literally, "blown out," 
and tberefore signifying absolute annihilation. The 
feeling of the Buddhist is the very op[>osit« of that 
entertained by the ancient Greeks, who had so 
extreme a dislike of extinction that they preferred 
an eternity of pain to the cessation of existence. 
To the state of Nirvana some approach may be 
made, even in this life, by the entire suppression 
of the passions and the affections, by indifference 
to hope and fear, desire and regret, by the practice 
of asceticism, and by that habit of intense and 
prolonged meditation which produces trance or 
rettary. But the perfect Nirrita, is to be attained 
bv nothing short of complete annihilation. 

' It will thus be seen that the Buddlnatical view of 
the universe is profoundly sad. Buddhism, indeed, 
is the voice of an infinite, an inconsolable, despair 
The system offers but one relief—the salvation of 
Non-Entity; but the most terrible element of the 
creed is that this immunity from suffering does not 
necessarily result from death, being granted at once 
to ouly a "few noble natures. Accepting the Brah- 
minical doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the 
Buddhist teaches that the spirit of a man. imme¬ 
diately after Ids death, passes into another lore., 
which may be that of an inanimate object, of some 
inferior creature, of another human being, or of a 
•od. But all these existences are liable to sufl. img 
Ind death, with this distinction-that the virtuous 
»U» of comparative toppme* 

,l.e vicious nrc punished by I" 1 ' 

experiences, and. in sp«ial cases, by tortus n. one 
of the hundred and thirty-*.* yuduated M » 
si.ua..si in .he interior of U.e earth The state of 
extreme condemnation may last mdhons of 
—the blissful state, billions ; hut tt wmdd see 
that, in any case, the I*™ of ext.nct.on will 
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eventually he reached. The “ gels ’* of Buddhism, 
it should be observed, are simply glorified human 
beings. Of a supreme and creative Deity, the 
system takes not the slightest cognisance. Yet it 
is essentially a moral system, singularly tolerant 
and charitable, abounding in commandments of 
benevolence and self-restraint. To us, its lament¬ 
able outlook, without Iiojh* or consolation, is 
chilling and repellent in the last degree; but it is 
fitting to recollect that this ch.-erless creed satisfies, 
in some strange way, the spiritual wants of more 
than four hundred and fifty millions of our fellow- 
creatures. 

When Siddhartha or Sakya (sometimes called 
Sakya-muni, that is, the Solitary) had attained to 
the perfection of his ethical system, lie l«carac 
what is termed “the Buddha,”—the |tos*rssor of 
intelligence, or of complete knowledge. He now 
began to teach his principles to others, and it was 
at Benares that lie first revealed his doctrines to 
the world. During forty years, he travelled over 
the greater part of Northern India, making 
numerous converts from Bnthminism. His death 
is said to have taken place, in .143 B.C., at Kusina- 
gara, in Oude, when he had attained the age of 
eighty ; and the remains of his body, which was 
burned, were distributed amongst the most eminent 
of his disciples, who erected over them monumental 
tumuli, which in India nrc called topft. Like the 
founders of most other religions. Buddha wrote 
nothing himself, and the authoritative exposition 
of hLs doctrines was settled after his death by three 
councils, of which the two latter were apparently 
not held until some centuries after the decease of 
the great teacher. These, however, were probably 
concerned more with revision and commentary 
than with the actual declaration of principles. 
The Buddhist religion spread in time into Qeylon, 
China, and other countries of the extreme East, 
where it still exists in great power and esteem ; 
but, after the lapse of many centuries, it declined 
in Lidia, owing cither to persecution, or to somo 
incompatibility with the Hindoo temperament. In 
the twelfth century of our era, it had almost entirely 
vanished from its native land ; and when Mah¬ 
moud the Ghaznevide entered Hindoostan, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, it had already 
recoded, to a great extent, la-fore the stronger force 
of Brahminism. When beginning to be over¬ 
powered, about the fifth century of our era, the 
Buddhists retired from the great cities into the 
solitary hills of the west, where they constructed a 
large number of cave-temples—vast in size, and often 
magnificent in their architectural forms—which 
exist to our own time in the Presidency of Bombay. 


Both Brahminism and Buddhism were idolatrous 
in their practices, and cons.-qu.ntly provoked the 
antagonism of a Mohammedan fanatic like 
Mahmoud; nor was he any the less outraged by 
the fire-worship of the Zoroa stria ns. TIh-iv wen 
also other Indian institutions which to Mahmoud 
must have seemed irreconcilable with a projier 
religious, or even |iolitical, condition. In thut 
mysterious and almost unexplored land, lie saw 
forms of asceticism and self-torture which he limy 
rightly have regarded as offences no less against 
reason tlum against the will of the Divine Being. 
He found, moreover, the strange institution of 
caste, by which the |*npfe were divided into four 
distinct classes, whose avocations were hereditary, 
and incapable of lieing transferred from any one 
class to any other. These wen- tho Sacerdotal 
class (consisting of the Brahmins, or priests), the 
Military class, the Mercantile class, and the Ser- 
rife class, each of which, in the popular Micf, 
proceeded from some diff« rent part of tho |a-nmu 
of Brahma. Caste wax, indeed, a Brahminiud 
institution: the Buddhists, without absolutely 
annulling it, acted entirely in contravention of 
its principle. But in the eleventh century the 
followers of Brnhiiiiuihiii formed the immense 
majority of the Hindoo |sipiilation, and it was 
chiefly from their opinions and practices that Mah¬ 
moud derived his impressions of the moral and 
social government of India. The spirit of 
Mohammedanism was certainly quite op|M>scd to 
tho ideas involved in caste; but it was principally 
the religious offences of the Hindoos which excited 
the zeal of the Ghaznevide. Mohammed himself 
wo* not more |>assioimtc in his lint ml of idolatry, 
—tho earliest of the Caliphs were not more deter¬ 
mined to spread the faith of Islam by tho argument 
of the sword,— than was this sovereign of a Inter 
day. It must, indeed, la- added that he went far 
ln-youd his predecessors in the rage and cruelty of 
fanaticism. He appears to have done very little 
towards planting his own faith in Hindoostan. 
He simply slaughtered and pillaged, broke idols 
mto fragments, and left temples in a state of ruin. 
Tho generosity and tolerance which characterised 
many of tho earlier Mohammedans were entirely 
wanting in him; and, although his sincerity 
cairnot be questioned, it would have been more to 
his credit had the satisfaction of his conscience 
turned less to the advantage of his treasury. 

The first entry of Mahmoud the Ghaznevide 
into India was in the year 1001. His expeditions 
beyond the Indus appear to have been fourteen in 
all, and they were conducted in a remorseless 
spirit towards the prevalent forms of idolatiy. 
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Tlu' open country was dcvaMalol. the cities were 
plum.eivd. and large nuiaU-rs of |*-rsons were put 
to the sword. The l*ooty l»ruught away on these 
occasions was enormous in it' total amount: hut it 
seems to have Wvn applied to the furtherance of 
ends which Malnnoinl regarded as of paramount 
im|H.rtano.\ rather than to self-indulgence, or |>er- 
sonul ostentation. The tirst invasion was directed 


accidental |«anic among the Hindoos gave the 
victory to their assailants. The Mohammedan 
historian, Fcrishta, who lived at the Mogul court 
in the seventeenth century, says that the elephant, 
of the Hindoo generalissimo was alarmed by the 
report of some firearms, and that the mass of 
the coiulotauts inferred from this circumstance 
that the Rajah was in full flight. That there may 


iin<d j.»|«l, the Rajah of Lahore, who. .lo¬ 
uring of success, resigned the CTOWI, to his son. 
d consumed himself with fin*. In consumer 
this victory. Mahmoud was permitted bv the 

diph Kader to assn. tlw title of *dtan. A 

hseiiiient ex,.edition, in 1000. result'd ... t 
feat of I *:tl. a powerful ruler, from w hom Ma .• 
mid ae.jnir.sl v:i*t treason-*. The victory. 
er. was purchase! s.t an immense cost, for l-J 
assn,.|-.rted I.V all the Hindoo princes west »t 
,«• Cange*. and the .im. .inter, which took p»*«* 
I the plains of Ped.awur. was attend.*! by gnat 
augl.ter on the side of the Moslems, Ufon- an 


have lioen some sudden disorder, owing to the un 
conti.-liable movements of an elephant, i» probable 
enough : and that .his may have l*cn due to the 
cause'all. g-l is not im|««ib|... for there .s every 

n>a«on *« '"bevc «*•«* P^Y****" W;,s k "°' V " 

|rt the nations of the East from a remote antiquity. 
Yet the statement in the writings of Fer.sl.ta is. 
perhaps, the result of some corruption of the 
The .„s*gr is differently written ... 
dilTerent mann-ripK and it would M,m fro... one 
that the elephant w.,« scan*! by an arrow wound 
round with blazing tow, which had been soaked 

in iiaphthx 


rxT.:.'. t ... r»i u »trr.u«A rarunrs.. 
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,f tli<* M*.h.min**l:»ii l*.iiili. 
• ur. tl»<- r*«i*|U'*n»r a^ain •*••* 


, Mahmoud 
v a magniti- 


When, having completed his victory, 
returned to his own duniinmii*. lie ga\i 
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of Tanasar. aliout seventy miles north of Delhi. ! 
when he carried off the great idol, Jug-Soom. He 
also took Delhi itself, and then, once more re¬ 
turning to Ghizni, wax followed there by envoys 
from the chief sovereign of the Hindoo princes, 
who offered to purchase peace by an annual tribute 
of fifty elephants, la-sides sj*ecie and precious 
stuffs. The result is said to have been the estab¬ 
lishment, or renewal, of commercial intercourse 
between the two nations : but this did not prevent 
subsequent expeditions into the idolatrous land. 
The life of Mahmoud wax one of continual warfare; 
hut his contentions with the neighbouring Turkish 
and Afghan trilies need not l*e here detailed. His 
invasions of India are more important, because 
they were nearly the first of those fiery assaults 
on Hindoo idolatry which must rank amongst the 
greatest achievements of Mohammedanism. 

Cashmere was sulslued in 1012 and the next 
few years, ami Mahmoud then determined to march 
against the great city of Knnouje. thought by 
some to be the Pnliliothm of the ancient Greeks, 
though the identification is open to doubt Accord¬ 
ing to Fcrishta, tliix city hail not been visited by a 
foreign enemy for many centuries; but in the 
year 1018 Mahmoud advanced towards it with a 
hundred thousand horse, ami thirty thousand foot. 
The distance from Ghizni to Kanouje b stated at 
three months' march, and seven great rive is crossed 
the route by which the invaders approached their 
destination. The |sissage of the mountains was 
attended with much difficulty, but, on entering the 
plains of Hindoostan, the Sultan drove all opposi¬ 
tion before him, ami quickly arrived at Kanouje. 

• He there,’’ says Ferislita, in the hy|*erbolical 
language of the East, •* saw a city which raised its 
head to the skies, and which, in strength and 
structure, might justly l>oast to have no equal. ’ 
Korin, the prince of thus city, lived in great pomp 
mid splendour; hut the invasion took him by 
surprise, and, being devoid of sufficient means 
of defence, he submitted himself to the mercy of 
Mahmoud. By some authors it is alleged that he 
accepted the Moslem faith, and at any rote it does 
not appear that the victorious Sultan treated him 
with his usual severity. Notwithstanding the 
attractions of so splendid a city, Mahmoud re¬ 
mained there only three days, ami then proceeded 
lo Meerut, in the Doob, which, lx-ing deserted by 
its prince, soon capitulated. Several other phcea 
were afterwards taken by the resistless imader, 
who sometimes prevailed by the mere terror of Ins 
name, and sometime* overcame bis opponents by 
hard fighting in the open field. Wherever he went, 
Mahmoud pillaged the temples of the idolater, 


and the riches lie obtained are almost incredible. 
In the sacred city of Mathura, on the east hank 
of the Jumna, he is said to have found five large 
idols of pure gold, with eyes of rubies. There 
were also above a bundled idols of silver, ami 
numerous camels were laden with the bullion. It 
was the inteution of Mahmoud to destroy all the 
temples of Mathura ; hut he refrained on beholding 
the marvellous beauty of the edifices, or was de¬ 
terred by the difficulty of casting down struc¬ 
tures of such extraordinary massiveness, size, and 
strength. He found it, indeed, no easy matter 
even to remove the vast amount of treasure 
accumulated during his successful expedition, or to 
convey the numerous prisoners whom lie designed 
to grace his return to Ghizni. 

Arriving at his own capital, Mahuioud revealed 
his treasure* to the astonished ryes of the people. 
Gold, silver, jewels, pearls, and other priceless 
commodities, were poured forth in dazzling pro¬ 
fusion. Three hundred and fifty elephant* din- 
play ed their enormous hulk, and 53.000 captive* 
provided the |ieople with slaves, at a price not 
higher than four shillings and •cvenpence a head. 
Ghizni was beautified by the spoils of India. 
Baths palaces bazaars, and aqueducts sprang up 
in every direction. Numerous mosques attracted 
the faithful, and one in particular was so splendid, 
in the affluence of its marble, its granite, and 
its other adornments, that it received the title 
of the Celestial Bride. A university, endowed 
with funds for the maintenance of professora and 
students, and furnished with an immense library, 
containing books in various languages, was also 
founded by Mahmoud, who, desirous of acquiring 
n reputation for literary skill, wrote a* poetical 
account of his own conquests, which he sent to the 
Caliph of Baghdad, together with a large mmffier 
of magnificent presents. The Arabian sovereign, 
who had always exhibited a friendly feeling 
towards the Gliaaievide, now conferred on him 
several titles of high honour, and oitlcred his poem 
to 1>e read at a great public festival. As head of 
the Moslem religion, the Caliph would naturally 
have the same reganl for so great a propagator of 
,hc faith as the Pope might feel towa.ds any 
Catholic sovereign who had distinguished himself 


i the extirpation of heresy. 

Further expeditions into India took place in the- 
i-ars 1024 and 1025 : on the second of which 
rcasionx, Mahmoud destroyed the famous temple 
f Somnauth. in the Kattiwnr district of Gujcrot. 
his temple was dedicated to the god Nmui. who. 
ccording to the religious ideas of the Hindoos, 
ctcmiined, in respect of each departed soul, the 
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body with which it should be next associated. The 
deity in question seems to have been connected 
with the Sabian worship of early times; for 
Ferishta states that, whenever there was an eclipse, 
some forty or fifty thousand devotees used to 
crowd the temple of this planetary god.* The 
priests of Somnauth accounted for the misfor¬ 
tunes of Delhi and Kanouje by supposing that 
they had been merited bv numerous sins; but, 
denying the existence of similar offences on their 
own part, they boasted that, when Mahmoud 
should approach their sanctuary, his forces would Ik* 
entirely consumed by the blast of divine vengeance. 
If these threatening! were known to Mahmoud, 
they exercised no influence on his conduct Ac¬ 
companied by 30,000 cavalry, he started from 
Oliitni in the middle of Octok*r, 1024, arrived at 
Moultan a month later, ami then skirted the 
desert to Ajinere, which he sacked, according to 
his usual custom. Next advancing to Neherwila, 
the ancient capital of Gujerat, he laid siege to that 
city, and, three days later, sustained the furious 
onslaught of a Hindoo army of relief. The 
Mohammedans were nearly overwhelmed, and it 
was only the desperate valour and burning fana¬ 
ticism of Mahmoud that saved the invader* from a 
crushing reveise. The idolaters were at length 
defeated; the garrison of Somnauth mingled in 
the general flight; and early in 1025 the city lay 
0 |>cn to the Moslem. The temple of Somnauth was 
situated on a promontory, protected on three sides 
by the ocean, and on the fourth by artificial de¬ 
fences which crossed the narrow isthmus. Its 
endowment was derived from the revenues of two 
thousand villages; and the services of the deity 
were conducted by an equal number of priests, 
who every morning and evening washed the great 
idol with water from tlie sacred Ganges, although 
that stream flows through another and distant 
part of India. Three hundred musicians, three 
hundred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls 
of distinguished birth and eminent beauty, com¬ 
pleted the establishment of this splendid seat of 
worship, which the surrounding populations re¬ 
garded with the mingled affection and veneration 
of a faith transmitted through many ages. 

The sacred spot had been abandoned by its 
defenders, who escaped in their boats; but the 
barrier on the land side had still to be surmounted. 
It was scaled with all the enthusiasm of fanatical 
devotion, and the soldiers of Mohammed buret into 
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the sanctuary of Soma. On entering the temple,. 
Mahmoud found himself in a ajMicious hull, tlio 
roof of which was supported by fifty six pillar*, 
plated with gold, and glittering with pr.-ei.ms 
stones. A pendent lamp lit the vast enclosure, 
and was reflected by the innumerable jewels which 
shone from every l«art. Small images in gold and 
silver, so numerous that they counted many 
hundreds, stood around the temple, and in the 
centre was the chief id.>1 itself, gigantic in sir.**, 
hewn out of one block of marble, and partly sunk 
I--heath the floor. With a blow of bis iron inuce, 
Mahmoud struck off a |-ortioii of the idol's heud, 
and then gave orders that the rest should lie broken 
into pieces. The priests offered immense sums of 
gold to redeem their god out of the bands of the 
iconoclast, uiid some of the Mi.liniiimcduiiN ventured 
to suggest to their master that tin* mere destruc¬ 
tion of an image would not change the faith of its 
worship|--rs, and that the sum offer*-d might I-* 
turned to many useful and religious pur|-.s.*s, 
Mahmoud indignantly replied tliut lie would never 
appear in the eye* of posterity as a merchant of 
idols. With the fury of a tea lot, lie rc|M-atcd his 
blow*, and was rewarded by the discovery, in ilio 
interior parts of the figure, of many pearls and 
rubies, which added greatly to the value of the 
spoil. This included n chain of gold, hanging from 
the top of the edifice, nnd sup|*orting a great bell. 
The total amount of booty carried away by Mull- 
moud has l»ccn computed at more than nine mil¬ 
lions sterling. But Soma had to mourn, not 
merely the loss of his treasures, but the lives of 
50,000 of his woreliipjiers, who are said to hnvo 
fallen beneath the Moslem sword. The fragments 
of the idol were sent as trophies to Gliizni. to 
Mecca, and to Medina; and the Caliph bestowed 
on the invincible Sultan the title of "Guardian of 
the Faith of Mohammed." 

Mahmoud remained some time in the chief city 
of Gujerat, with which he was so much delighted 
that he thought of making it his capital, especially 
os he now meditated fitting out a ficet for the con¬ 
quest of Ceylon and Pegu. But these projects were 
opjsoscd by his chief commandere, and be returned 
to Ghizni. On the route, his army neurly perished 
in some sandy and waterless deserts, into which 
they had been betrayed by a guide who was in 
truth one of the priests of Somnauth. The Sultan 
extricated them with much difficulty, and, after 
a prolonged absence, the great champion of 
Mohammedanism found himself once more in the 
dominions he had inherited from his father. But 
his restless nature could not be satisfied with 
inaction, and in 1027 he led an expedition against 
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the trilics of Moultan which had harassed his 
retreat. The territory was intersected hy sevend 
stream*. and. to overcome tin's,- obstacles, Mahmoud 
Imilt and equipped fourteen hundred war-boats, 
each furnished with beaks of iron, and manned 
with twenty archers, provide*! with tireck tire, or 
with some combustible of a similar nature. To 
this Hect the Indians op|>oscd a much man* 
numerous force of vessels: but their shi|«s were 
run down by the rams of their opponents, and con- 
8U met I bv the quenchless flames proje-cted on to their 
decks. The object of Mahmoud being thus attained. 
In- returned once moiv to his capital, ami. after 
some further successes, including the conquest of a 
portion of Irak Ajami, found his health declining. 
In those filial days, he was seu.-l with that over- | 
whelming melancholy which seems to U- the ( 
natural penalty of power too mighty, of success too ^ 
little shadowed by the common reverses of the 
world, lie wept in the midst of his treasures ami 
of his countless hosts, and a formidable lebellion of 
Turkomans added to the anxiety of approaching 
death. He expired on tin- 20th of April, 1030, in 
tlm sixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-third 
of his reign. His empire appeal* to have In-eii 
larger than that of any Mohammedan prince Wore 
his time, and he maintained a splendid court, 
which was frequented by scholam and IHX-ts 
from all |Kirts of Asia. He is said, however, to 
have behaved with much coldness to the gn-at epic 
|*>et of Persia, Kirdousi, who wrote his chief poem, 
the “Shall Xuuieli," or Book of Kings, at the 
request of Mahmoud himself, yet n-ceived from that 
monarch nothing but scanty praises and a paltry 
reward. Whether this was owing to jealousy of 
Firdousi as a better poet than himself, or whether 
the Persian had not flattered him with sufficient 
exaltation of style, is a question incapable of solu¬ 
tion: but, in any case, tin- negh-ctrd i*oet was 
roused to such extreme indignation that he wrote 
a tierv invective against the Sultan, ami then tl.-d 
for refuge to Baghdad. For tin- most i«rt, how- 
ever. Mahmoud was a lil»er.d patron of letters ; and 
lt fixed sum of 400,000 dirhems. equal to al-out 
vy.lbij sterling, was annually appli.d by him to 
the support of learned men. 

Some time before his death, the Sultan left h.s 
princiiKil dominions to his younger so... Malmmme.1: 
but the elder SOU. Mussaond. de,«s«d h.s broth, r 
in the course of a few months, ami them follow- 
ing the example of his father, made several incur¬ 
sions into India. Although his earlier years wen- 
prosjM-rous. the bitterness of evil fortune lay not 
far behind. The Turkomans dwelling m 
ueigliliourhootl of the Caspian Sea. and preserving. 


even in the eleventh century, all the nomadic 
habits and primitive manm-nt of their Scythian 
ancestors, hail become a formidable military power, 
even in the time of Mahmoud. That victorious 
Sultan had once inquired of a chieftain named 
Ismael, belonging to the territory of Bokhara, what 
number of men he could supply for exceptional 
service. He was answered, that if he sent all 
arrow into the camp of Ismaels tribe, 30.000 
horsemen would at once be at his disposal. Mah¬ 
moud then desired to know how many moie could 
be furnished, sup]x*siug those should be insullicient. 
-Send this M-cond nirow to the horde of Balik, 1 


n-plied Ismael, •• and you will tind 30,000 more/ 1 
Mahmoud, whose ival object was to discover the 
strength of a neighlmuring jieoplc, pushed. his 
detnamLs stil! further, and desired to know how 
muiiv fighting men the whole of these trilics could 
supply in answer to his requirements. ** Despatch 
my bow.” answered Ismail, “and, as it circulates, 
tlu- summons will lie ola-ycd by 200,000 horse. ’ 
This was a power to lie suppressed, even more 
than to Ik* used as an auxiliary. Mahmoud Irons- 
IHirtcd Mime of the triln-s into the heart of Klioras- 
mui, where they were sc|*arat<d from the rest by 
the channel of the Oxus. Hero, however, they 
acquired additional strength by concentration, and 
by those habits of disciplined warfare which they 
were not slow to learn. It was from them that 
the Seljuku.ll Turks derived their origin, and .« 
was their numbers and courage which now i.dl.cted 
a terrible reverse on Mussuond. 

■Dial prince bad Inch repeatedly warned by h.s 
couiiM-lloni of the danger that was growing up 
almost under his M^-ptro. “ Your enemies they 
t..ld him, “were in their ori « l " " * ,warm of ""''l 
iliov an- now little snake*: and, unless they In- 
instantly cruslicd, they will acquire the venom 
and magnitude of serpent*/ 1 Mnssao<.d sent some 
of his lieutenants into Khoraswni, to effect «•' 
arrangement with the menacing Turkoman*, nw\. 
when'tliese attempts failed, marched "gainst them 
in po«n. He was .lefmt.il, owing pn.llv to the 
treacherous connivance of some Turkish generals 
who served under his standards; and it was after 
,|,is victory, achieve*I near the small town of /. n- 
leknn, that Toghrul lh-y was chosen as the lender 
i the S lj.ikian Turks. Mussnood escaped to 
■liizui, and afterwards undertook another ex- 
K-tlition into llindoostan. in the course of which 
, , u utinv broke out among the troops, and resulted 
„ the mmder of the Sultan. This .Kcn.red in 
lull, and from that time the power of the t.imr, 
H-vhles rapidly declined. Various Sultans sue 
-ceded to the throne, but their reigns were d.st...- 
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pushed by little more than plots and tumults. 
The star of the Seljukian Turks rose as that of the 
Ghuznevides declined. A gleam of returning for¬ 
tune, however, illuminated the brief reign of 
Funukzaud, extending from 1053 to 1058; but 
the triumphs of its earlier portion were obscured 
by reverses later on. During the reign of Behram 
Shah, who ruled from 1118 to 1132, the Ghuri— 
n tribe inhabiting the mountainous country of 
Ghur—made encroachments on the territory of 
Ghizni, and, seizing the capital itself, drove Beh¬ 
ram Shah across the Indus. The invaders having 
retreated, Behram Shah returned, took the prince 
of Ghur captive, and put him to death with pro¬ 
longed tortures. Allah-ud-deen, his brother, ad¬ 
vanced against the Sultan, defeated him, seized 
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Ghizni, and gave it up to the infuriated troops. 
The Sultan again fled into India, and died there 
in 1152. His son, Khoxru Shall, made several 
attempts to retake Ghizni, but without success; and 
Khosni Malek, who reigned from 1160 to 1166, 
was the seventeenth and lust monarch of the 
dynasty commencing with Alepteghiu. Ho was 
frequently attacked by the reigning prince of Ghur, 
and utterly crushed at Lahore, his lust j»ossession, 
in 1186. With him the power of the Ghuznevides 
came to an end. Kliosru himself, and nil his 
family, were soon afterwards put to death, ami the 
power of the Ghurinns rose upon the shattered 
mins of tlmt which hud once la-en rendered illus¬ 
trious by the valour uud success of Mahmoud the 
Chazncvidc. 
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The eleventh century of the Christinn era witnessed 
the growth of those vast pretensions of the Roman 
See to universal supremacy which encountered, at 
liret, the opposition of Imperial and feudal power 
among the princes of Germany, bnt which after¬ 
wards, for nearly two hundred yeare, militated 
against the independence of the Western notions, 
and which were frequently disputed by French and 
English monarehs. In reviewing, from the stand¬ 
point of modem civilisation, and without any 
reference to theological arguments, the origin and 
progress of this momentous struggle, we should 
rnako allowance for an unenlightened age, while 
disallowing the assumed divine authority of the 
Papacy over civil and political society, as well as 
the barbarous pride of military dominion, too often 
exercised in practices of licentious and lawless 
oppression. Superstition, and consequently priest¬ 
craft, arose in the Catholic Church, as the'violence 
and rapacity of feudal chiefs and temporal poten¬ 
tates were rampant in the world of the Middle 


Ages, from the lack of better knowledge. A small 
minority of one class only, the clergy and tin- 
monastic orders, possessed some degree of intel- 
loctual culture, and were alone conversant with 
principles of law, of public morality, and of his¬ 
torical policy, as well ns those of religion. The 
laity were ignorant, not excepting men of the 
highest rank; and it was ini|>ossiblc that any 
effective public opinion could be formed. This 
condition of society tempted the ecclesiastical 
monopolists of instruction to nbusc their trust 
Learning was made subservient to the avarice and 
ambition of the hierarchy; the sacerdotal office, 
from its lowest to its highest grade, became on ob¬ 
ject of purchase and sale. The morals of the 
clergy, despite a few high and noble examples, 
were far from pure. The prodigious wealth ac¬ 
cumulated by Church corporations, Abbeys, and 
Bishoprics, excited no. «ly tho envy , nJ je> , 

° powerful laymen, b„, serious apprehensions lost 
the realm should he drained of its revenues by a 
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clergy who seemed to be collecting a |*n«tual 
tribute from the soil of the country. It has been 
conjectured that nearly halt the lands in some 
countries of Europe—that is to say, half in value, 
though not lialf in extent, seeing that the richest 
lands were those of the Abbeys—belonged to 
ecclesiastical owners. 


3ml S|ain had scarcely vet attained tln-ir substan¬ 
tial jiolitical organisation, the »»!•• conspicuous 
n-preseiitativc of paramount xi-nlar authority was 
the “ Holy Roman Empire," which was really the 
hereditary presidency of a federation of German 
Princes, claiming supremacy also in the North of 
It dy. with a title sup|tfwxl to lime been granted 






CAIEWAV or THE CESTOVA, I AVII. 


At the same time, in view of the ordinary ob¬ 
ligations of landed proprietors to feudal service, the 
King, Duke, or other ruler of the State, could not 
but look askance upon the imperfect allegiance of 
the great ecclesiastical vassals, with their privileged 
exemption from the common law; but ]>opular 
sentiment, often estranged from the aristocratic 
order, and misled by false notions of religion, 
usually inclined to the side of the priesthood in 
these disputes. At the commencement of the great 
controversy, as the kingdoms of England, France, 


by a formal election in tho city of Rome, and con¬ 
firmed by the Pope at their coronation. The ear¬ 
lier Popes had sanctioned this title as the price of 
military assistance to support their own position. 
The Frankish dynasty of Charlemagne reigned 
about a century iu Germany, and was succeeded, 
as the reader is aware, by the Saxon dynasty! 
which came to an end iu the next hundred years • 
then came, in 1002, the election of Henry Duke 
of Bavaria, followed, in 1024, by that of Conrad of 
Franconia, whose descendants in three successive 
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^onontions wore the Ini|M-rial Crown. Tin- rda- 
lions Wtwoen tin* greatest Eun»|K-an monarchy, 
under these princes, and the Homan Paj»acv, which 
drew fresdi strength from a great access of religious 
devotion, and zeal to correct the abuses of the 
Church, are now to L* examined. 

At the liegiuning of this period, there seemed to 
be perfect harmony between Church and State in 
the constant exercise of mutual good offices; and 
the temporalities of the Church, involving the 
jiossession of estates and lordship in the nature of 
rit-fs of the Crown, were liestow.nl at the Km|*-ror's 
pleasure. Henry II. of Germany was so zealous a 
churchman that the clergy, high and low, readily 
left much of the care for religion in his hands. Yet 
lie would, literally, prostrate himself in supplication 
before a Councilor Synod, to implore their sanction 
of his plans for the benefit of the Church. The 
sincerity of this singular character seems beyond 
doubt, und some of its trait* remind us of the 
English King. Edward tire Confessor. Though 
married, Henry forswore the hoj.es of a husband 
and father, declaring that he would make only 
Christ his heir, and devoting the accumulated 
savings of his revenue to endow the new Bishopric 
of Banda*rg. He fasted and scourged his body in 
continual penance, spent hours daily in conference 
with his favourite divines, and n*|*mtedly convened 
an ecclesiastical assembly to enact stringent 
regulations for the chastisement of sinnere, more 
esjiecinlly those "ho married within the degrees of 
affinity forbidden by the canon law. He founded 
IIiicc episcopal sees, liextowing great riches ujkhi 
them, and otherwise largely increasing the terri¬ 
torial wealth of the clergy. With this disposition, 
as lie never set up a peremptory claim to nominate 
Bishops or Abbots, or todis|«osc of any ecclesiastical 
lieiicHces, and ns lie showed an extreme n-gard for 
the office of the priesthood, Henry "as allowed the 
more authority in such matters. His ap|ioiiit- 
uients to Vacant sees and prelacies were ill no case 
resisted: tin* chapter or the monastery would 
elect the jH-rsotl recommended bv the Elii|"Tor to 
their snllrages. 

The Papal uffiee. in 1012, after living, for two or 
three contemptibly brief reigns l*andied to and 
fro by contending Roman factions, devolved on 
Benedict VIII. This Po|-*. Living few Italian 
sup|H>rters. formed a close alliance with the German 
Emperor; while Henry found himself obliged t» 
reconquer the kingdom ..f Italy, "huh a LunL.nl 
relielliou hud severed from the Empire. Bv the 
|Militicul constitution of the Empire, this Italian 
kingdom.situated chiefly in LomWnlv, but extend¬ 
ing to the Romagna, and including all between 


the Apennines and the Adriatic, was essentially 
united with the Imperial title. It was held, 
indeed, as a gift from the Pope, but was to be 
given to the elect of the most powerful German 
princes, or to his hereditary successor, duly ap¬ 
proved at Rome by the Pope and by a civic- 
election. This was the constitutional theory by 
which the Germanic Empire assumed the style of 
‘•Holy Roman;" but the Italians were seldom 
inclined to acquiesce in the German dominion. 
Upon the death of Otho III., the Lombards and 
Pie.lioont.-se refuse.1 to submit to Henry of 
Bavaria, and elected a native King of Italy, 
Arduino, Marquis of Ivrca. The Eiu|M-ror Henry 
led an army into that country, drove his com- 
jK-titor to the Alps, and assumed the Iron Crown. 
An unexpected disaster, with some apparent want 
of resolution on his own jwrt, caused him suddenly 
to abandon this enterprise for a time. While ban¬ 
queting in state at Pavia, the hall in which he 
sat was attacked by a furious mob of Lombards, 
intent on killing the Eni|*ror-King. His German 
soldiery, encamped outside the city, ran into it of 
their own accord, «lis|H-rxed the rabble, und avenged 
the insult by a wholesale niussacie of the citizens, 
and by burning the town. Henry seems to have 
taken this deplorable incident ns n rebuke to 
worldly ambition. He withdrew to Germany, per¬ 
mitting the Lomlnrds to recall Arduino; and it 
was not until 1014. and then only u|K»i the pres¬ 
sing invitation of Po|>e Benedict, that he cared to 
regain his Italian kingdom. 

This transaction, to which we have la-fore ad* 
verted, is worthy of attention with a prosjN-etiv.- 
view to the state of Italian politics which continued 
during three or four centuries, atul of which the 
contest between the Guelph* and Ghila-llines, in 
the thirteenth century, w-eiii* to have la-on the 
natural result. Whenever the Popes and the 
EmjM-iors were ill active co-oper.ition, which 
seldom |iap|iPiwd after the rise of the Western 
European kingdoms, the suppresshm of Italian 
lila-rties by German arms was part of the bargain. 
Neither the Italian nor the German nationality 
coaid have la-on developed, or adorned with the 
rich fruits of commerce and industry, of the fine 
arts, and of inunici|sil government in their free 
cities but fur the protracted and rej»eated M unmls 
Iiet ween Einp-ior and Pope. The original cause 
„f their discord, indeed, was not any question 
about the political constitution of the Empire in 
Germany ami Italy, so long ns it would guard the 
teiii|simlities of the Roman See. It was the bitter 
dispute concerning the monarchical prerogative of 
investing prelates with the temjHiralities of their 
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preferment within the realm. We have observed l 
that this question did not arise in the time of the 
Emperor Henry II. It is remarkable that one of 
his first acts in Italy, after expelling Arduino, and 
subduing the Lombards a second time, was to 
depose the Archbishop of Ravenna, and to cause, 
the induction of his own brother into that see. 
Having arrived at Rome, with his consort Cuue- 
gunda, he was solemnly received, as King of Italy, 
by the Pope and the Roman senator, was elected 
King of the Romans, and was anointed and 
crowned by his Holiness, which completed the Im¬ 
perial title. The Poi»c put to him the following 
questions“ Art thou, 0 King, firmly of purpose 
to be henceforward a faithful patron and defender 
of the Roman Church I Art thou resolved to be 
in all things faithful to us and our successors I" 
The Emperor was obliged to answer in the affirma¬ 
tive before he could rcceivo the sacramental unction 
preliminary to coronation ; .and this was twelve 
years after his election by the States of Germany. 
But it was the normal couiac of proceeding, and 
shows how thoroughly the Imperial constitution 
was then dcGned and understood uiuong both the 
lending nations of Central Europe. 

The remaining acta of Henry of Bavaria, to his 
death in 1024, are of less concern to our subject 
He was again called into Italy, in 1021, to assist 
its defence against tho Greeks and Saracens. Ax 
ho left no heir to tho throne, Conrad “ the Salic,” 
Duko of Franconia, was elected in his stead. In 
1026, Conrad II. was crowned King of Italy, at 
Milan, by his powerful Lomliard supporter, Arch¬ 
bishop Heribert, in spite of tho disaffection of the 
)>cople; and on Easter Day, 1027, he was crowned 
Emperor at Romo by the hands of Pope John 
XIX. A sanguinary brawl in tho streets, between 
the German soldiers and the Roman populace, 
disgraced the coronations both of Henry II. and 
of Conrad II. There could not be a greater farce 
than that of pretending that the Romans chose 
their " King.” 

With the commencement of the Franconian 
Imperial dynasty, which continued into the twelfth 
century, begins a more pronounced and energetic 
manifestation of opposing principles, sometimes 
exhibited with revolutionary force. Conrad was 
a bold, reforming legislator, desirous of ruling 
in Italy as well as in Germany, while he did 
not entertain, like his sainted predecessor, an 
extreme reverence for the priesthood. He seems 
to have gone on rather too fast in the assertion of 
pmely secular rules of law, when he committed to 
prison four Italian prelates, including Archbishop 
Heribert of Milan, his first friend in Italy, for 


disobeying one of his edicts. The privilege of 
being tried by their spiritual peeni was undoubtedly 
secured to them by'the canon law, and was recog¬ 
nised by the laws of the Empire in Germany. A 
threatening attitude of popular feeling in the chief 
Italian cities soon compelled the Emperor to 
release his ecclesiastical prisoners, whom he had 
treated merely as recusant vassals of tho Crown. 
This happened in 1037, at the Imperial Diet of 
Pavia, where lie promulgated a special enactment, 
obscurely named “the Salic,"giving legal certainty 
of tenure to rear-vassals holding of the feudal 
tenants-in chief, and securing their right of inherit¬ 
ance. The Bishops appear to have been guilty of 
much oppression of their own sub-tenants, or 
" rear-vassals," and Conrad’s just indignation was 
roused against them ; but Heribert had already 
given offence by his insolent presumption and 
disloyalty. Before tho Archbishop of Milan had 
so misconducted himself, there seemed no bounds 
to the amount of Imperial favours that he enjoyed, 
which were bestowed with little regard to other 
claims of the Church. The Kni|»cror took upon 
himself to annex the bishopric of Lodi, with its 
revenues and the lordship of that town, to the 
Metropolitan See of Milan. He ovon went so far 
as to declare, iu a solemn assembly of prelates, that 
the Archbishop of Milan, as he had crowned tho 
King of Italy, ought to have precedence over tho 
Bishop of Rome. No notico was taken of this 
gratuitous insult; and a few years afterwords, 
when Heribert bccarao an avowed traitor to the 
Kingdom and Empire, Conrad was fain to ask the 
Pope to depose the offender from his archiepiscopal 
dignity. Some months later, tho Emperor died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Henry III., who 
did not, however, como to Italy until 1046. The 
state of tho Papacy, in tho meantime, had becomo 
worse than ever. 

It will presently be our task to contemplate tho 
life and actions of one of the greatest men who 
ever filled the Papal chair, whatever may be 
thought of the monstrous pretensions with which 
he magnified his office. A few intermediate occu¬ 
pants of that post must first be enumerated, who 
are described as not only insignificant, but vile and 
infamous; the witness against them being Pope 
Victor IIL, their successor half a century after 
them, but, at tho time of his writing, Abbot Desi- 
derius, of Monte Cassino. After giving a very bad 
account of the behaviour of the Italian clergy, lie 
mentions that “several persons had of late 
usurped the Pontifical throne. One Benedict IX., 
the son t>f a Roman Consular, following in the 
footsteps of Simon Magus rather than Simon 
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Pet or. took- upon himself the supreme priest- * 
hood. Truly. I shudder when 1 call to mind | 
the life which this man led' after he assumed 
the Pontificate. Oh. the scene of baseness, 
obscenity, and profligacy, which it presented ! 
But. after he had for a time proceeded in a career 
of rapine, minder, and every species of felony, the 
people of Rome at length Iwcaine wear)* of his 
iniquities. They drove him from the throne, and 
expelled him from their city. Yet. having grown 
no wiser, they selected John. Bishop of Sabina 
(Sylvester 111 *, and. for a price paid down, in 
contempt of the canons seated him in the place 
of Benedict. But this son of Satan luul scarcely 
occupied the chair for the s|«nce of three months 
when Benedict, supported by nil the powers of 
his kindred, drove John lack again to hi* own 
bishopric. Then Benedict, resuming all his vices 
persevered in the peroration of every crime. Per¬ 
ceiving. at length, that he had. by his enormities 
fallen into universal obloquy among the clergy and 
people, and ns he had always preferred the life of a 
sot to the demeanour of a Pontiff, he at length con¬ 
trived to sell the Pontificate, for a large sum of 
money, to the Archpriest John, a man who, upon 
the whole, enjoyed a bettor reputation for religion 
than the rest of the Roman clergy." 

The Archpriest John Gratianus, who thus in 
1014. came to style himself Pope Gregory VI., 
was not recognised as a legitimate Pope by the 
majority of Italian prelates His election was 
denounced ns irregular and simoniacal; so that 
many Bishops, priests, deacons, and monks, refused 
communion with him. A land of armed men was 
in the Cathedral of St. Peter to keep him out of it. 
He sent his guards to force an entrance, and there 
was some bloodshed, which was repeated on the 
roads near Borne where pilgrims bringing money 
for the Pope were forcibly obstructed by his foes. 
This scandalous condition of the Roman See 
prompted an appeal from an independent party of 
elergv to the Emperor Henry Ilf., » a devout 
Christian and friend of the Church, who might 
intcr|MWC for the redrew of such great disorders. 
P. ter, Archdeacon of Rome, undertook the com 
mission to co to the Emperor in Germany, who 
was deeplv impressed by his representations and 
signified to a German ecclesiastical Ins 

intention of putting matters right in the ra|« 
citv. Hcnrv stevnlv reproved the clergy m E™-ral 
for the is million sin of simony; required those ot 
his own nation to take a solemn oath against Us 
commission or toleration; and marched as scon as 
he could to Italy, aeconqanied by some of the 
German prelates,* and with a considerable military 


force. He was coldly received by the Italians, 
but was met at Piacenza by Pope Gregory, with 
whom he journeyed on towards Rome. Instead of 
directly entering the city, he halted at Sutri, in 
Umbria, and there convened a general assembly of 
ecclesiastics, Italian, German, and French, to 
decide who should be Pope. They investigated 
the venal transaction by which Gregory had pur¬ 
chased that high office, and determined that he 
should abdicate, or renounce the Pontifical dignity. 
Gregory, or rather the Archpriest John, os lie was 
again to be called in future, made no great difficulty 
of confessing his ei ror with a tolerably good grace, 
and in 1046 divested himself of the Papal office. 
It was considered an edifying spectacle, and the 
Emperor Henry obtained much credit as a Church 
reformer. The authority he had thus gained 
was such that he was enabled, in his character 
of Patrician Protector of Rome, and before his 
coronation as Emperor, to nominate a German 
candidate, the Bishop of BamWrg, for the vacant 
Papal See The election was performed by the 
Senators and chief citizens, jointly with the 
Cardinals, prolate*, and other clergy of Rome. 
They acknowledged the sad fact that no one of the 
Italian clergy at that time could be found worthy 
to preside over the Catholic Church. The new 
Pope, styled Clement II., did not long survive Ins 
elevation; and hi* successor, Damasus II., >»'«' 
only twenty days As they died m Italy, and 
lot'll were strange,* and foreigner*, whose- appoint- 
ment was probably obnoxious to many of he 
Italians, suspicions of the cause of their unexpected 
death may perhaps be admitted. 

The election, however, in the year 1048, of the 
n .-xt Poi*\ Leo IX.. who was likewise the 
Emperor * nominee, having been Bishop Bruno, of 
Tool, in Lorraine, lKgnn a new era for the Papacy 
and the Roman Catholic system. Its significance 
will at once Ik? recognised when the name of 
Hildebrand is mentioned aa one of the earliest and 
most influential counsellors of this Pontificate. 
That extraordinary man. who was enabled to raise 
the Papal See from its lowest depth of con¬ 
temptible degradation to amazing heights of pride 

and power, «* '«*" ■'»“ '«' 5 ' “".iV 

at So.no, m Tuscany. In Ins youth ho 

». n. to Romo. prepared himself hy study and 

discipline for the ecclesiastical profess.on took 

orders in ... of the Churel, and 

attached to the penam and serous- of the Aivh- 

priest John Gn.ti.rn... whose ..regular and short 

lived assumption of the Popedom 1m, just he. 

related. After the deposition and death of * 

patron, Hildebrand retired to the Boned.et.nc 
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monastery of Cluny, in Burgundy, and became a 
monk. It is said, indeed, that he had passed 
several years in that retreat at an earlier 
period of his life; ami ho was partly educated, 
as a youth, in the convent of St. Mary on the 
Aventinc, at Rome. His exemplary devotion, 
his zeal for the rules of the Order, and his com¬ 
manding abilities, were soon rewarded at Cluny by 
election to the second office, that of Prior, under 
the venerable Abbot Odilo, who was eighty-five 
years of age. At Christmas, in the year 1048, 
Prior Hildebrand chanced to lie at Worms on 
business of his Order, when he met the newly- 
chosen Pope, Leo IX. It was a personal acquaint¬ 
ance, destined to have most important consequences. 
Hildebrand might else, in all probability, have 
succeeded his old superior as Abbot of Cluny, and 
have passed his life in presiding over that splendid 
establishment But, though he is described as a 
mean-looking figure, “ of low stature, short-legged, 
pot-bellied, with sallow face and coarse black 
hair,” ho took the fancy of Pope Leo, who was 
greatly impressed by his ardent genius, and in¬ 
sisted upon carrying him away to Rome. Hilde¬ 
brand, with characteristic boldness made a deeper 
impression on the mind of Leo by refusing at 
first to address him as Pope, since he was, up 
to that moment, only a Bishop whom the Emperor 
wished to got made Pope, and who lacked canonical 
institution. Ho agreed, however, to return to 
Rome, and to employ his faculties in the service 
of tho Holy See. Leo IX. made him Cardinal 
Archdeacon ; and through five successive Pope¬ 
doms, during twenty-five years altogether, before 
his own accession to the throne, Hildebrand 
laboured assiduously to correct the faults of 
ecclesiastical administration, and to augment its 
power in the world. 

It would be unjust to the motives and efforts 
of Hildebrand and other eminent Churchmen, if 
we failed to mention with due appreciation their 
seal for the moral reformation of society, apart 
from thoso notions of Christian doctrine, and 
especially of sacerdotal authority, which are re¬ 
jected by Protestants and by modern thinkers. 
There were great and good men in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy; and a part of their work must 
he pronounced commendable, when contrasted with 
tho barbarism, ferocity, and profligacy of powerful 
laymen, and tho brutish servitude of the lower 
classes, under the feudal system. Hildebrand was 
most emphatically a man of his own time, com¬ 
prehending well the wants of that time, and 
penetrated with the feelings and opinions of 
.leading, minds on the side which he had espoused. 


Others had already discerned tho necessity of 
enforcing a stricter discipline among tho ministers 
of the Church, and correcting their irregular lives, 
before the Church could hold up her head against 
the Empire, and command the obedience of the 
world. One of the most anient reformers with 
this view was Peter Damiani, Prior of the Convent 
at Avellano, near Gubbio, who urged Pope Leo to 
inflict severe penalties on the simoniacal clergy. 
Hildebrand, acting as steward and treasurer, or 
as confidential secretary, to this Pope, was much 
brought into contact with Damiani, and readily 
shared his views, which were further developed in 
their private conferences. A second object, having 
more practical connection with the first than might 
appear from superficial regard, was tho enforcement 
of the canonical law that clergymen, both priests 
and deacons, should not bo married. Rich benefices 
were commonly sought by thoso whose wives ex¬ 
pected a costly establishment in their household, 
or who had to provide for many children; and 
the wife’s friends would often lend money for the 
husband to “ buy a living.’’ Besides this practical 
consideration, bearing on the prevalent usage of 
simony, Damiani and Hildebrand, os enthusiastic 
and ascetic monks, felt |K*reuaded that the most 
rigorous celibacy was essential to that sort of 
mental purity which they deemed incumbent on 
the priesthood. It was the morbid fancy of men 
whoso intense moral earnestness may demand our 
respect, but whoso delusion, bred in tho unwhole¬ 
some atmosphere of conventual seclusion, lias been 
frightfully cruel and mischievous. It was dis¬ 
tinctly tho product of monkery; and its adoption 
by Hildebrand, from motives undoubtedly sincere, 
was a lamentable feature of his ecclesiastical 
life, giving an aspect of harsh inhumanity to his 
laliours as a Church reformer. 

While this part of tho history, though intelli¬ 
gible, if not pardonable, is extremely painful, we 
may sympathise with the desire of HUdebraud to 
secure official integrity among the clergy of every 
degree, to check tire abuses then prevailing in 
their appointments, and to vindicate their indepen¬ 
dence of worldly influences. However erroneous 
were some of his views, ho was a stern enemy of 
corruption in the sacred office. All its functions, 
privileges, and temporal jrossessions, were regarded 
by him as a divine trust, for which the ordained 
members of the Church were accountable solely to 
God, and which it would be treason to surrender 
to the hands of laymen. Convinced of the truth 
of this theory, Hildebrand maintained a heroic 
-fight for its realisation during forty years. Per¬ 
sonal self-aggrandisement was clearly not his 
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motive; for lie lK*gnn this course when he had 
no prolwble expectation of ever being Pope, 
seconding the efforts of Damiani, and sulisequently 
associating himself with other leaders of the dis¬ 
ciplinarian school—Anselm Bishop of Lucca, the 
Abbot Frederick of Monte Cassino, who became 
Pope Stephen IX., and Arialdo, the Milanese 
doctor of canon law. He was a zealous and active 
partisan, an erring fanatic and bigot, but not a sel- 
tish intriguer. It i* even stated by a contemporary 
witness that he declined the Papacy upon the 
death of Leo in when it was offered him by 

the unanimous voice of the Roman clergy and 
jieople. He acquiesctsl in the selection of another 
Herman prelate, Uebhard. Bishop of Eichstadt, 
whom he went to see at the Court of Henry III., 
and to whom, as Poj*e Victor II., during a short 
-ign, Hildebrand gave his loyal support. This lie 
continued to the next Pope, Stephen IX., and 
afterwards to Nicholas II.. at whose demise Bishop 
Anselm, another lender of the reform party to 
which Hildebrand was attached, was elected with 
the style of I*o|«c Alexander II. In nil these 
transactions, no sign appears of any intrigue on 
Hildebrand's part against hi* ecclesiastical su|«criora. 
or any |>ersonal engeim-s* to grasp the Pontificate. 

The growth of a secularised, wealthy, and aris¬ 
tocratic class of lieneticed priests and prelates, 
intimately allied by family connections and by 
|eni|>ornl interest' with the hereditary nobility, 
would certainly have l**en moot prejudicial to the 
liberties of the common people, as well as to the 
spirituality of the Church. A tme |»olitical instinct 
caused the mass of tic* unprivileged laity to !*• 
apprehensive of this danger, and to syrni-athise 
with the llildebrandine school of ecclesiastical 
reformers in all their contests against it. Tliough 
mingled with the ideas of a superstitious asceticism, 
and a false conception of the priestly life and 
function, this prevailing sentiment of the necessity 
of separating Churchmen from the world and 
its ways had some justification in the existing 
circumstances. It i* far from true Christianity, 
and very far from enlightened modem policy, at 
least in Protestant countries; but it was a needful 
antidote to the imminent perils of that time. The 
enormous riches then ae«piired by the great eecle- | 
siastical corporations, the princely rank and |*>wer 
of many Bisho|« and Archbishops, more especially 
in the Herman provinces and in Lombardy, and 
the ascendency which clerical intelligence and 
learning had gained in civil affairs, in the business 
of the St.te and the ml ministration of law, threat¬ 
ened to bind the infant nations of Europe in a 
servitude that would have been more injurious even 


than the Papal sway, and more difficult to resist. 
For it would have l*een closely linked with the 
rigid fabric of an oppressive military and territorial 
feudalism which was incompatible with civilisation; 
and it would have been lodged in a hundred local 
or provincial seats of prelatical dominion, instead 
of the one centre of Latin Christendom. Such 
consider.tions impart a high degree of historical 
interest, quite irrespective of religious or dogma¬ 
tical belief, to the great enterprise of Hildebrand ; 
while there is a personal and dramatic element in 
the story, which is fascinating to the imagination. 
Beginning as a subordinate official of the Roman 
Court, becoming one of several loaders of a small 
party opposed to the most powerful classes and 
interests both in the Church and in the State, 
relying uj»on his principles alone, exerting the 
moral ami intellectual forces of individual genius, 
never distracted or enfeebled by the indulgence of 
private vices, Hildebrand achieved a remarkablo 
work in the exaltation of the Papal See. 

In April, 1049, Po|>c Leo IX., acting by the 
advice of Hildebrand and his associates in this 
cause, assembled a general synod to consult uj>on 
the In st means of putting a stop to the disgraceful 
ami pernicious traffic in ecclesiastical Irencfices, in¬ 
cluding Bishoprics. It was proposed not merely to 
annul the presentations obtained by money, but to 
invalidate the clerical orders which had been con- 
feired by Bishops who had purchased their sees. 
With the seven-st logic, it was contended that they 
were truly no Bishops, and that they were incapable 
of dispensing the sacrament of ordination. The 
alarming prosit of executing such a decree, by 
which a great majority of the Italian clergy would 
at once have l»oe» deprived of their office, raised a 
storm of nnger not to I* withstood. It was there- 
fort* agreed to do no more than impose a brief term 
of penance and sequestration U|*>n clergymen who 
had knowingly accepted ordination from a simoni- 
acnl Bishop. The social effects indeed, that might 
have ensued upon a persistence in the extreme 
measure, would ap|**ar most distressing to the 
innocent laity : for it might have lieen inferred tliat 
other sacraments Iwpiwnal, matrimonial, and 
iKMiitential, 1-estowcd through priests whose onlr- 
natiou was actually void, were consequently lost to 
the receivers. Hildebrand forUre to push the 
argument to this intolerable conclusion- He aimed 
chi.flv at the prosecution and rlepnsilion of the 
Bishops guiltv of simony, which waa prohibited by 
the laws of the Church, and which tl.rolog.ans of 
his school believed to I*, in very truth, "the sin 
against the Holy Ghost” Finding the Roman 
clergy, with a few exceptions, adverse to his cause. 
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and thereby disaffected to Pope Leo, he conducted 
that Pontiff on a lengthened tour in Burgundy, 
France, and Germany, sojourning first at the 
Emperors court, afterwards at Cologne, at Toul, 
at Rheims, at Mainz, and at Augsburg, and con¬ 
vening the French and German prelates (notably 


together with several judgments, to be promulgated 
expressly by authority of the Pope, whom they 
acknowledged as sole Apostolic Primate of the 
Church Univeisal; and sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion was pronounced on recusant prelates. At the 
German council, attended by forty Archbishops and 



reel CHICORY VII. (F i*m • Pri.i.. a« Brihj, Mmnm.) 


in solemn synods at Rheims and Mainz) to vote 
and auliscribe their adhesion to the proposed rules. 
Tlic King of France, Henry I., of the Capet line, 
objected to Papal intrusion; but, despite the royal 
commands, there were about twenty French Bishops 
and fifty abbots in attendance at Rheims. Five of 
the former, including the Archbishop of Rheims, 
were accused l>efore the Pope of having bought or 
sold ecclesiastical preferment, and two of them 
were depose.I. The synod or council pass*-d twelve 
canons in accordance with Hildebrand's views, 
116 


Bishops, canons and judgments of the same purport 
were decreed, and every prelate was requited to 
hear testimony against the “ unsaleable abomina¬ 
tion of married priests. The clergy were further 
enjoined to abstain from hunting and keeping 
hounds, and from engaging in trade or other 
secular employments. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that a vast number of them, who were not 
married, were then openly or secretly living in an 
unlicensed connection with women, and that severe 
censures were directed against them. Damiani, 
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who made no moral distinction in tlicir ease 
In-tween such misconduct ami marriage, urged the 
Po|»o to impose a i-'iialty of ten years’ sus|mision: 
but Leo IX. was not inclined to adopt seven- 
legislation in this matter, finding it disapproved by 
the Knqieror and all his German friends. 

After the death of L«-o. in 10-13, Victor II., 
supported by Hildebrand, ascended the Pa|«al 
throne. The internal politics of Italy were then 
undergoing iuq-xtnni changes. While LomUirdy 
still remained subject to the direct control of the 
Empire, a power was already glowing up in Tus¬ 
cany, which was destined, for a very long ]M-riod, 
to contribute largely to Italian ami Papal iu- 
dejiemlenco on that side. The nih-r of this 
principality, the Manpiis Boniface—of course a 
vassal of the Empire—died in 1033. He was a 
munificent patron of the Church, ami so oliedient 
to her ministers that lie once suffered himself 
to Ik- Hogged by an abbot at the altar, in penance 
for the sin of selling benefice*. His widow, 
hern-lf a princess of Lorraine, bring left in charge 
of an immense inheritance for her infant son and 
daughter, took for her second liusUmd tin- exiled 
Duke Godfrey of Lorraine, whose 1 not her Frederick, 
:i Uar-linal at Rome ami Abl«ot of M«mte I’as'iuo, 
ultimately became Pope. Moreover, the infant son 
of the Muiipiis Boniface died, and Matilda, the 
daughter, became sole heiress. This was the lady 
afterwards so much extolled, as the Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany, for her extraordinary devotion 
to the interests of the Church. The male fiefs held 
by her father legally returned into the hands of the 
Emperor. Henry III. felt a great jealousy of the 
growing influence of the Lorraine family in Italy, 
and summoned Godfrey and Ids wife to answer for 
their transgression of the feudal law: she In-ing 
widow of an Imperial vassal, with the charge of an 
Imperial ward, and having no'right to marry again 
without the Eni|»eror‘* consent. The Duchess and 
her infant daughter, Countess Matilda, were de¬ 
tained in Germany till after the death of this 
Emperor, which hap|H-ncd in OctoW, 10**6. His 
son mid successor, Henry IV., was then but six 
year* old. The dowager Empress Agnes wa* easily 
|*crsiiudcd, for the sake of |K-aee, to allow the 
Duchess of Lorraine and little Matilda to retain 
to Tuscany. The j»olicy of the Empire fell into 
•ibevancc ; and when Pope Victor died, in the very 
next year, Cardinal Frederick of Lorraine was 
immediately chosen at Koine, with the steadfast 
sUp|*ort of Hildebrand, who undertook the iiegm 
tialions for reconciling the prelates of Germany to 
the Pontificate. With the far-seeing vision of a 
consummate |M»litici:m, ho already |ierceived that 


Tuscany, umler the guidance of rulers favourable 
to the Papacy, would counterbalance the influence 
of the secular monarchy in Lombardy ; and he 
may even have antici|>atcd that the baby girl, with 
the vast Tuscan inheritance, might some day become 
an instrument of his policy. The child Henry, only 
a little older, was fated in manhood to exemplify, 
liv an abject humiliation, the temporary inferiority 
of tin- secular |K»wer. Unconscious as tlu-y still weiv, 
these agents of a great transaction, apparently the 
tuming-|ioiiit of the Middle Ages, were already 
l*oiii. The simple monk, or archdeacon, Hilde¬ 
brand. was to Ik- their master, either by the force of 
Ids principles, or by his own coinage and intellect 
—above all, by his pertinacity of pur|K>sc. 

The strength of Hildebrand's party lay among 
the studious, ascetic, but dexterous and diplomatic 
rulers of the great monasteries; and that of 
Monte Cattino, which had furnished him with 
Pope Stephen, its former ubl»ot, could afterwards 
supply a second eligible chief, Abl*ot Desiderius, 
inclined and qualified to carry on the same work. 
Hildebrand was. in fact, the Pope-maker, by 
the ascendency which lie bad won among the 
citizens and the city clergy of Rome, who then 
‘ jointly |H-rfoniied the ceremony of election. But 
this faculty was not exercised without occasional 
I opposition, chiefly maintained by a powerful 
faction under the leadership of certain Roman 
nobles. Rival meeting*, joined by some clergy 
hostile to the party of Hildebrand, produced the 
election of Anti-Pope*, ns in the year 103S, when 
a Benedict X. and a Nicholas II. were simul¬ 
taneously elected. The latter, Bishop of Florence, 
and protected bv Duke Godfrey, was Hildebrand s 
Pope, who entered Rome with Hildebrand by bis 
side, escorted by a guard of Tuscan soldiers. 

His first net. at the gn at council of 113 Bishops, 
n multitude of abbot* and priors, and representatives 
of the orders of priests and deacons, assembled in 
the Latoran Basilica, was to institute a new method 
of electing the Popes in future. It was onlnincd 
that thenceforth, ui>on the decease of a reigning 
Po]*e. the C'anliual Bishop* at Rome should meet 
in sc|*arnte conclave, and should, by their unani¬ 
mous agreement, choose the pcison to succeed him. 
This is the form of procedure which subsists to the 
present day ; but it was then further provided that 
the election should be subsequently agreed to by 
the canlinal d.-acons, by the inferior clergy, and 
by the jieople of Rome. A vague reservation was 
also made, but in very equivocal terms, of the 
,a.-negative «»f the Emperor, or “King of the 
Romans," to sl.an- in the appointment o! aAopc. 
The most awful Divine maledictions, m wonls that 
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it would be too shocking to quote, were de¬ 
nounced for ever against the violators of this con¬ 
stitutional decree. Its practice has in effect long 
been reduced to the peremptory selection of every 
new Pope by the secret conclave of the Roman 
Cardinals, which was doubtless Hildebrand's design 
from the first. His essential object was to get 
rid of all lay interference in ecclesiastical affairs; 
and the other decrees of this important council in 
1059 had a similar purpose in view. They enacted 
that " no clerk in orders shall hereafter, on any 
pretence whatever, accept church or benefice from 
or by the procurement of any lay person;" and 
further, that " no clerk in orders shall be amenable 
to lay jurisdiction.’’ The latter principle, which is 
evidently quite incompatible with orderly civil 
government and social peace, or upon some occa¬ 
sions with the security of the State, proved a 
continual source of disputes and embarrassments 
to the royal authority, not least in England, nearly 
down to the era of the Reformation. With refer¬ 
ence to the marriages of the clergy, it was now 
decreed that every priest, deacon, or sub-deacon, 
who refused to put away his wife, or a woman 
ho lived with, should be suspended from the 
services of the Church. The council recommended 
that all priests should live together in conventual 
households, small or large, according to their con¬ 
venience, so that their chastity might be guarded 
by mutual oluervation. In these resolutions the 
spirit of monkery is especially discerned ; and 
Hildebrand, strong man os he was, could not help 
being a monk. The formal publication, by the 
Pope and council at the Latcran, in 1059, of the 
main propositions of his ecclesiastical system, is, 
however, a most notable event Hildebrand then 
occupied the post of Cardinal Archdeacon of the 
Papal capital, and was already the virtual director 
and legislator of the Roman Catholic Church, so 
far as the Roman See could enforce its authority. 
It still encountered much opposition from tl»e 
Archbishop of Milan, and most of tlio Lombard 
clergy. The intended prosecution and deprivation 
of the married priests had been generally dis¬ 
approved in that province; and the Bishops of 
Northern Italy dissented from the resolutions of 
the Lateran Council. Hildebrand and Damiani 
both now Cardinals, with Anselm, Bishop of 
Lucca, and Arialdo, the Milanese canonist, went 
round to preach in many towns and churches of 
Lombardy npon the controverted points. Their 
eloquence made some impression on the people, 
whose dissatisfaction had already broken out in 
fights and tumults; but tho authority of the two 
Cardinals, as Pontifical Legates, proved more 


effectual with the Archbishop of Milan. That 
prelate was soon persuaded to make his humble 
submission to Rome, which imposed a pecuniary 
fine, to l»e paid annually for one hundred years, in 
atonement of his fault Still, there was a rankling 
discontent with the new rigour of Church adminis¬ 
tration in many influential quarters, and the decrees 
of the Latcran Council were frequently disregarded. 

Two years later, upon the decease of Nicholas II., 

this division of opinion arrived at a violent crisis, 

taking the form of two opposing Pupal elections. 

which involved the Roman territory and populati 

• • • * ' "• 


ion 






Hildebrandine party, in the form prcscrilicd by 
the late council, instantly elected Bishop Anselm 
of Lucca, the eminent promoter of their measures, as 
Pope Alexander II. (10GI). The malcontent nobles 
of Rome and its vicinity then combined with the 
advocates of Imperial prerogative, and with the 
chiefs of the Lombard clergy, sending to Basic, to 
the German Emperor's Court, an invitation to 
nominate another Pope. The Emperor, Henry IV., 
was yet only a boy, under the regency of his 
mother, Agnes of Poitou ; but her Prime Minister, 
the Bishop of Augsburg, was fully disposed to 
claim the rights of the Crown. One Cadnlo, Bishop 
of Parma, was pul forward as the Imperial nominee, 
styling himself Pope Honorius II. The ceremonies 
of his election were performed at Basle, whither 
a number of Bishops, Italian, German, and 
French, hail repaired for the occasion, totally 
rejecting the rule laid down by the Late ran 


Council. Honorius, with a force of Geiinan and 
Ixxnbard troops, marched to Rome, and entered 
that city as a conqueror. But the party of Hilde¬ 
brand did not shrink from meeting force with 
force. They called upon tho Normans, from the 
Neapolitan provinces, to defend tho cause of their 
liege lord, Alexander II., since the Normans held 
those provinces of tho Papal See. Some fighting 
took place in the Campagna, and round tlio walls of 
Rome ; but the partisans of Alexander were unable 
U> recapture the city. Alternate skirmishes and 
truces, with a complicated series of pretended 
negotiations and private intrigues, and with appeals 
to foreign intervention, went on for several years. 
There was civil war in Italy, as well as schism in 


the Church. 

All this time, tho German boy-Emperor, under 
the tuition of the Bishop of Augsburg, was growing 
from the age of twelve to that of seventeen, and 
was learning to detest Hildebrand as the insolent, 
priestly enemy of his Imperial rights. Events 
were rapidly preparing for that signal duel between 
these two men—the one as personal champion of' 
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the Pamev, the other as mwitnl inheritor of a i —which soon began to be waged in the sight of 
temporal sovereignty, deriving its title from the Christendom, and which, not ending with their 
Uivsars, and it> real foundation from Charlemagne lives, was bequeathed to their next successors. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

rOPE (•KEi.OltV VII. 
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Turns went factions in Germany, as well as in 
Italy, at the time of the miserable vonllict at Rome 
between the rival Pope*. Alexander II. ami 
Honorius II. The Geriiian factions at length 
opened a way fur the llildehrumline party to gain 
the victory by a combination formed between the 
growing power of Duke Godfrey in Tuscany, with 
his allies in the Empire, and the conspirators at 
the Imperial Court during the feeble minority of 
Henry IV. It will therefore Is* convenient here 
to glance at the internal state lwlli of Italy and of 
Germany, the two countries owning the sovereignty 
of the Emperor in ditl'crvnt degrees; and then to 
relate the circumstances under which Hildebrand 
obtained the I’.qnl dignity, and those which 
allecte I the education ami diameter of Homy, 
bringing them respectively into a position of direct 
antagonism in the grand contest of the ecclesias¬ 
tical against the secular power. 

Godfrey. Duke of Lorraine, huslmml of the 
richlv-dowere 1 widow of .Marquis Boniface of 
Tuscanv, and stepfather t«» Countess Matilda, 
became the chief agent of a revolution in Italian 
politics, which greatly assisted the Papacy to shake 
off the Iui|M-rial yoke. The aggregate |ios*rs*ions 
of this family were immense, comprising the wl.oh- 
of Central Italy, valuable territories in Lomlor.lv, 
with the towns of Mantua, Verona, Parma. R-ggio. 
and Modena, and some .-state* in the districts of 
Ferrara ami Ancona. Tie- young Countess Matilda, 
the heiress to most of this wealth, had U-en can*- 
fully brought up in sentiments of enthusiastic 


; devotion to the Church and unbounded reverence 
for Hildebrand, who considered her as his pupil, 
and who, by his constant correspondence with her 
and her mother, directed her whole education. 
She was clever, accomplished, and virtuous; a 
marriage was arranged for her in girlhood which 
could give her no happiness; and, being early 
released from this, she gave up her life ami every 
faculty, from purely religious feeling, to the service 
of tin* Papacy under Hildebrand's tuition. It 
suited Duke Godfrey's artful schemes of ambition 
to take a line of political action exactly coin¬ 
ciding with Hildebrand's views; and one of the 
recent Popes—Stephen IX.—was Godfrey's own 
brother. He was thus disused, after some tem¬ 
porising and negotiating, to come to the aid of 
Alexander II., but not till after he had success¬ 
fully done his |*art in an extraordinary conspiracy 
among some of the German princes to seise the 
jiersou of their youthful sovereign. They actually 
kidnapped -him on lroatxl a vessel on the Rhine, 
and carried him down to Cologne, where he was 
plac-d under the custody of Archbishop HannO. 
but was afterwards transferred to that of Adalbert, 
Archbishop of Bremen. The Empress Agnes, 
though nominally Regent of the realm, was too 
weak to resent this gross outrage, and to recover 
the guardianship of her son. Godfrey was reworded 
for his share in the treason by permission from t ic 
m*w ruling princes of the Empire to do what he 
pleased in Italy; and, about two years Inter, the 
Archbishop of Cologne t«K>k a journey thither tor 
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the completion of Godfrey’s plans. The desultory 
and indecisive struggle at Rom- lx-twccn the 
armed artisans and mercenary fighting men of 
Honotius and Alexander was still going on. They 
exchanged blows now and then, for a day or two, 
and then stood inactive for several months. It 
seemed as if there were no determinate military 
command; but the hireling bonds on each side 
wished to draw their pay as long as possible, and 
had no mind to finish the contest, which was 
apparently protracted from year to year. Alex* 
under, by the help of the' Normans, after a time 
got into the city, and remained there; but the 
quarter on the opposite bonk of the Tiber, called 
“ the Leonine city," which includes the precincts of 
the Vatican ami Fort St. Angelo, was held by the 
hostile force, though llonorius himself was fain to 
retire to the North of Italy. By the influence of 
Duke Godfrey, and probably by money drawn 
from the revenues of the Tuscan heiress, the com- 
lnitants on the side of Honorius were at length 
persuaded to leave. Hildebrand was an active 
manager of this transaction, for which he appears 
to deserve uo blame whatever; and in 1067 peace 
was restored by the recognition of his friend 
Alexander as the legitimate Pontiff! But in other 
provinces of Italy, although the pretensions of 
Honorius were now ignored, fierce tumults were 
occasioned by the expected enforcement of the 
decrees against tho married clergy, and by the 
deposition of simoniacal prelates. The fanatical 
proceedings of Hildebrand’s emissaries for these 
objects at Milan provoked riots and sanguinary 
fights, prolonged by local factions, who set up two 
rival Archbishops, and committed savogo outrages 
in town and country. At Florence, an obnoxious 
Bishop, ostensibly in self-defence, engaged in a 
private war with the monks of Vallombrosa, who 
had instigated a furious rabble to attack him and 
other city clergy. He was finally de|>osed by Pope 
Alexander, mid the Papal authority was for a 
tiino restored. 

In Germany, meanwhile, the position of tho 
young Emperor, as we may coll him, though he 
was strictly entitled only to the name of King pre¬ 
viously to his Imperial coronation, was most un¬ 
favourable to the prospect of a wise and happy 
reign. Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen, a worldly, 
selfish, and unprincipled courtier, allowed Henry 
to be surrounded by profligate companions, who 
indulged him in debaucheries of every kind. His 
passionate and impetuous nature, spoiled from 
boyhood by those about him, became more unruly 
through early indulgence in seusual vices, and the 
intemperate use of wine. A favourite comrade of 


his youth, Earl Werner, encouraged him in these 
excesses; and some of the German princes, and 
even of the prelates, seem to have anticipated a 
boundless opportunity for self-enrichment in the 
anarchy to which the Empire was rapidly hastening 
from the discreditable character of its head. It 
was perhaps with this sinister view that, when lie 
had but just attained seventeen years of age, in 
1065, they invested him with the roy.il prerogatives, 
terminating the regency of his mother Agnes 
when Adalbert became Prime Minister, though 
two other jiowcrful Archbishops, Siegfried of 
Mainz and Hanno of Cologne, for a time suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the control of affairs. Each of 
these prelates laid hands upon the estates and 
revenues of the wealthiest monasteries in their 
neighbourhood; and, by tht open sale of all kinds 
of ecclesiastical preferments, and of feudal grants 
and offices under tho Crown, amassed huge sums 
of money, while their evil example was followed 
by many others al*out the Court. In one province 
of the Empire—Saxony, with the adjacent Tliurin- 
gian princi|»alities—the misrule of Henry IV.’s first 
years of sovereignty was grievously felt. The 
King had been led to believe that all the princes, 
nobles, and people were his hereditary foes, Wing 
attached to the memory of the Saxon lino of 
Emperors, which had ended with Otlio III. sixty 
years before. Many of their lordships and domains 
were soon confiscated on frivolous pretences; and 
Bavarian partisans of the Court wero placed in 
strong castles, with their bonds of armed retainers, 
exercising an intolerable local oppression. The 
revenues of the Church in Saxony, at least the 
Thuringian tithes, were granted to the Archbishop 
of Mainz, with a private agreement that Henry 
should get half of them ‘wlicu collected by his 
assistance. At the synod of Erfurt, in 1073, when 
the Abbots of Fulda and Hersfeld protested 
against this robbciy, and declared that they would 
appeal to the Pope, Henry, sitting on his throne, 
swore in a violent rage that, if any priest 
among them dared to breathe n word in the Pope’s 
ear, he should jiay for it with his life. The 
Saxon clergy were forced to submit; but tho 
nobles, townsfolk, and peasants of that country 
rose in arms, under their Duke Magnus, and Duke 
Otto of Nordheim, against multiplied acts of 
lawless tyranny. They were defeated, after fight¬ 
ing nearly a twelvemonth, and Saxony fell a prey 
to rapacious spoliation and the outrages of a licen¬ 
tious soldiery. While Henry IV., in his earliest 
manhood, thus abused tho royal authority oud 
ill-treated his subjects and countrymen, he gave 
another occasion of public scandal by seeking to 
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divorce an innocent young wife. His union with 
lVlthrt. daughter ol' the MuO|uis of $«srt, had been 
rt family arrangement. hut they had lived together 


before the whole Court at Frankfort, he severely 
reproved the Emperor-elect, telling him to his face 
that he should be denied the honours of Roman 



IMtitlop or MILAN tATHtUHAL. 


two years; and when the young Emperor. n\yn* 
m-.n the aid of l.is friends the Herman Arch- 
tdshops set on foot proceedings for the dissolution 

of the marriage, no grounds ctmld be diseejmdI that 
would justify his suit in canon law. The 1 o|--. 
having been informed of this affair, sent tW austere 
U.miaui as his legate to forbid the divorce, and, 


coronation, unless he set his people a hotter moral 

I example. . , _ . . 

All these eircumstances had then effect, ■> 
Ions afterwards, in the contest that arose between 

the Eu, r ro.. Gregory VIE, whose; eel,on as 

r.,,.. tJok plan,, in April, 107.1, when Henry was 
. in the twenty-fourth year of his age. H.hlebrand, 









ELECTION OF POPE GREGORY VII. 


as we l.avc called him u|» to this time, does not 
appear to have solicited, in any wav, the Pontifical 
di-uity for himself; hut no other i*reon was 
thought of as a suitable candidate. In las office 
as Archdeacon of Koine, he was engaged in the 
funeral rites after the death of Alexander II-, 
when the people assembled round the Lateral. 
Church suddenly raised the cry. “ Hildebrand is our 
Bishop: *’ The Archdeacon came out, and strove 


sudden elevation was made in any quarter, though 
an lni|H-rial Couuuissiom r was wnt from Cern.uny 
to inquire into the circumstances of his election. 

The affairs of .Saxony, and his own domestic 
situation, were at that moment occupying Henry 
IV., and the »|*n strife between him and Gregory 
VII. was |Hist|>oiie*l for two or three years. Tin* 
new Pojte, however, seems .to have at one- begun 
his reign with a full persuasion that lie was . alh d 


IHU*. 


to dissuade them, or affected to do so; but his 1 
voice was drowned in acclamations. Cardinal 
Hugo Candidas, one of the most popular of the 
city clergy, addressed the people in the street, and 
declared Hildebrand the only fit man to be the 
new Pope. " You know," said the Cardinal, “ how, 
for more than a <|uurter of a century, lie has 
been the champion of the Roman Church, the 
restorer of tranquillity in the city, the protector of 
the poor and oppressed, the terror of tyrants.’’ The 
other Cardinals were hastily summoned, together 
with the Bishops and clergy of different orders who 
happened to be within call; and the prescribed 
tonualities of a Papal election were accomplished 
in a few hours. No opi«osition to Hildebrand’s 


uj*on to exercise n corrective su|vm.sion over all 
the temporal ruleni of Catholic nations, as well as 
to maintain the privileges of the Church. The 
collection of his Pontifical epistles to the legates 
of tlie Holy See in different countries, and to some 
of the princes whose alliance lie sought for the 
accomplishment of his plans— a series beginning n 
few days after liis election—is worthy of examina¬ 
tion. It contains remarks upon the conduct of Kim' 
Philip I. of France. King Alfonso of Castile, and 
other Spanish princes, and King Solomon of Hun¬ 
gary-even claiming Spain and Hungary as deca¬ 
dencies of the Roman See, on the ground that 
they had been conquered from the Pagan enemy, 
the Mussulman or the heretic, in the name of 
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St. Prior’s successor; an*I tin* same doctrine was 
hid down with regard to Sclavonic and WVndish 
provinces in Eastern and Northern Europe, and to 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
The Pope then considered, apparently, that the 
rulers of all such countries owed a political alle¬ 
giance to Rome, as vassals holding fiefs of the 
Papacy, in addition to their spiritual rvsjionsihility. 
as Christian laymen, to the Head of the Church. 
It was a great Ecclesiastical Empire, outside the 
recognised limits of the n*al Empire, including 
Germany and Italy, that Gregory VII. supposed 
himself entitle*! to claim : hut his demands upon 
Henry IV. wen* of a different nature, since the 
German monarchy had, from the consecration of 
Charlemagne, obtained a higher political sanction. 
In the view of Gregory, taking the standpoint 
of Roman prerogative, Henry was only the legiti¬ 
mate *• King of the Germans" and could not 
become ••Emperor" until his coronation by the 
Po|*e at Rome : in the meantime, he was specially 
b »und to oliey the Pope, not as a vassal holding 
the crown of Germany in feudal subjection, but 
the official lay minister, the' |K»liticd ami military 
agent, of the Roman See, ami what later Po|*s 
have colled “the eldest son of the Church.” 

This theory of the relations between the Papacy 
and the Empire, in the lirst place, and the feudal 
dependence of some of the more recently formed 
kingdoms n|K>n the Holy See, in the second place, 
was not invented by Gregory VII. It was the 
interpretation which many clerical authors, writing 
upon civil ami canon law and general jurispnnlence. 
had laboured to put u|*on a succession of instances 
and apparent ndmissions from the Carolingian 
period. Charlemagne himself had occasionally pro 
niulga'ed hi* laws, in some jiarts of his dominions, 
ns resulting from the advice or request of the head 
of Christendom; and, whenever he annexed new 
territories to his Empire, lie procured the formal 
sanction of the Pope. Such was the ostensible 
constitution of the Imperial monarchy under its 
founder and his immediate successors in the ninth 
century, as is proved bv the language of their 
edicts : and, although its practice had been greatly 
altered under the Saxon ami Bavarian Emperors, 
when the PnjKicy was in a degraded and enfeebhtl 
condition, as we have wen, Gregory ^ II., in the 
eleventh century, might perhaps l>elieve himself 
legally authorised to resume tlie higher position. 
It must lx- oloervcd that no idea of the rights of 
nations, or that which we cherish and defend as 
national independence, had then entered into the 
political mind of Christendom. There were tin- 
rights of kings, princes, and feudal lords in a 


scab- of precise subordination, derived from their 
tenure of certain territorial possessions. The royal 
dignity was still, in some kingdoms, and upon 
some occasions, an elective office; in Germany, 
upon the extinction of the last reigning house, 
a new sovereign was chosen by the suffrages of the 
seven great German princes, namely, the Dukes 
of Saxony, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia, and 
the Prince-Archbishops of Mainz, Treves, and 
Cologne. But this sort of feudal constitution, 
and the prerogative which was conferred by it, 
will fail to command, in the estimation of modern 
politicians, the sympathy that would Ik* due to 
a truly national government; ami we can therefore 
read with tolerable equanimity the account of Pope 
Gregory’s bclmviour to a German monarch who 
hardly represented the German nation. 

Before this quarrel was publicly declared between 
them, which was in 1075, under circumstances 
presently U> be l via ted, Gregory bestowed his most 
earnest attention u|k>u reforms in Church dis¬ 
cipline, and especially the enforcement of the 
nde of clerical celibacy, erroneously supposed by 
monkish theologians to I>c of Divine appointment 
in the Church. Nothing is more deplorable than 
the prevalence of this error, which now tirst l»o- 
come general among rigorous disciples of the 
Roman school, mainly as u result of the preaching 
and writings of Damiani, though he died a few 
months More Gregory ascended the Papal throne. 
Th*- ordinary clergy of I»ml«ardy, of Germany, 
of France, and of England, were commonly married 
men, without the slightest iui|K*achment of their 
social respectability; and the cruelty of obliging 
them to put away their wives, with the injury 
thereby inflicted upon the families to which their 
wives belonged, excited the strongest indignation. 
In Lombardy, under Po|»e Alexander II., as 
has been seen, the violence of mobs, incited by 
itinerant preachers to maltreat tlie parish priests 
who would not oliev this rule, and encountered by 
the friends of those unfortunate clergymen with 
armed ivsistance, led to a succession of petty local 
wars, continuing many months, and year after year. 
Civil government in Lombardy appears to have 
I wen quite in abeyance for some time: a soldier 
named llerlindnld, who had been appointed fight¬ 
ing champion of the Roman party, organised a 
land of rude and lawless follower known as the 
Paterini, to drive out the Bishops ami the bencficcd 
incumbents who were contumacious to the Papal 
decrees. The renewal of these decrees by Gregory 
in 1074 provoked outrages of a similar kind, 
though much less in degree and in duration, at 
many places in Germany, in France, and in Spam; 
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but in these countries the popular feeling was | 
Strongly in favour of the married clergy. More j 
than one prelate in France, Archbishop or ablwt, 
was pelted with stones, beaten, and driven from 
the synod-house, where he had been insisting too 
peremptorily that the priests should abandon tlieir 
wives i a Papal Legate at Burgos suffered in the 
like manner; in England, under William the 
Conqueror, the Primate Lanfrune, though a friend 
and private correspondent of Gregory, declined to 
publish this ordinance; and in Germany, the 
leading Archbishops finding that their clergy 
would not submit, put otl* its execution from time 
to time. Gregory was extremely angry with them, 
sending the most reproachful letters ; but only 
the Archbishop of Mainz would inflict the sentence 
of excommunication upon his own clergy for dis¬ 
obedience in this matter. 

The other chief point of ecclesiastical reforma¬ 
tion undertaken by Gregory was the suppression 
of simony, in which, to a certain extent, ho was 
manifestly iu the right. The scandalous venality 
of the German ecclesiastics of high rank was so 
notorious that it would have been impossible, even 
for the most powerful sovereign, to maintain 
an avowed contempt of Papa) censures directed 
against this abuse of sacred offices. Its prevalence 
in Italy had been greatly abated, during the past 
thirty years, by the reforming efforts of the 
llildebrandinc party. Since the time, within 
tlieir personal remembrance, when not only Bisho|>- 
rics, but the Pontifical dignity itself, had been 
impudently bought for a sum of money, the Italian 
clergy had been taught that such transactions 
would no longer be permitted. In Germany, 
the evil was uow worse than ever under Henry 
IV., whose favourites were rapidly getting posses¬ 
sion, by corrupt bargains or bribes, of the whole 
immense wealth of the Church, and appropriating 
its revenues to their private enrichment. Rut 
Gregory VII., in finally drawing up his indictment 
against simoniacal practices, adopted a subtle and 
casuistical extension of the definition of that 
canonical crime. For this he was again indebted 
to Damiani. Simony was held by theological 
jurists of his school to include not only the oU. 
taining of Church preferment by jtaying a price 
for it, but also by any intrigue or pressing solicita¬ 
tion addressed to a lay patron. The entire aboli¬ 
tion of lay patronage was apparently the ultimate 
aim of these Church reformers, who would make 
no distinction between the temporalities attached 
to an episcopate, for instance, and its spiritual 
functions. In this assumption, os in many others 
advanced by Damiani and Hildebrand, they 


were 


supported by the “ Decretal* ” and other toxt- 
IM>oks of canon law, some of which, dating from 
the ninth century, and Inuring the name of Isidore, 
have since lioeii proved nut to la- authentic, though 
they were by that time generally received with 
credit, like the forged “ Donation of Constantine. ’ 
These Decretals were held to show that the l*o|m 
had a legal jurisdiction over all Bishops, superior to 
their Metropolitans, and to every provincial synod 
or national council; that without his sanction new 
secs could not 1-- erected, or Bishops translated 
from one sec to another; and that the consecr.itioli 
of them by a Melro|.olitan was to 1 m- done by all 
express warrant from the Po|«\ Gregory VII. 
alleged that it was his duty to assert these preten¬ 
sions iu the name of St. Peter, und to resist their 
sacrilegious invasion by lay sovereigns; but he 
regarded with cs|H-ciul horror the customary manlier 
of investing foreign Bis'.ops with their teni|M>mli- 
tacs by the King's hand giving the mystic tokens 
of the ring and the pastoral cruzier. In all feudal 
investitures, it was requisite that the vassal should 
receive from his lord's hum! some specific symbol of 
the lief entrusted to him ; und these articles hud 
been usually deliven-d to Bishops, as the gift of the 
King or Ein|icror, from the time of Charlemagne. 
Iu claiming tliat the Pope himself should Is- thu 
donor of tho ring and stair, Gregory's intention 
was to emphasize the doctrine of the Decretals 
just cited, that of an absolute Pontifical or IVtrine 
jurisdiction over the whole episcopal older. Hence 
the famous dispute concerning " investitures,” 
which was afterwards transferred to the kingdom 
of England, and was not finally settled until a 
much later jicriod. Indeed, some of its effects uro 
still traceable in the foreign political controversies 
of our own time. 

The reign of Henry IV., embarrassed from its 
commencement with rcln-llion and civil war, was 
ill-adapted to resist these advances of Papal su¬ 
premacy in the Chunh. That ignorant, ]>assiomite, 
and reckless youth might, if left to himself, 
have acquiesced in a diminution of royal and im¬ 
perial prerogatives; but ho was probably urge! on 
by the worldly-minded German prelates, who knew 
that Gregory would not spare them if the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Roman See were to Is' established over 
their heads. In 1074, a renewal of the Saxon 
insurrection, and the declared hostility of three 
powerful princes, the Dukes of Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Carintbia, brought Henry's affairs into a 
l*erilous situation. He was publicly accused of 
having engaged a knight of his court to assassinate 
two of these princes ; and his enemies prepared to 
summon a Diet for the purpose of deposing him, 
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mu! electing Rodolf of Swabia to •I"' throne. 
Henry shut himself up in the fortified city of 
Worms, ami sent to ask llie aiil of the Pope’s 
religious authority ; complaining that the reMlious 
Saxons hail violated a solemn oath sworn to ob¬ 
serve the convention of C erst ungen. and hail 
desecrated a church attached to his great castle • 
of the llarl/Lurg. It is probable that this appeal 
to the Pope was suggested by hi* mother Agnes, 
who had. in her sorrow for Henry’s misconduct, 
Iieeome extremely devout and religion*. flregory 
returned a friendly answer, offering to a.» as 
mediator in the |ioliticnl nffaira of Germany, and 
desiring l*oth the King and the Saxons to laydown 
their arms. There is some evidence tliat. with 
the Pope's knowledge and consent, private negotia¬ 
tions were in progress Iwtween Duke Rodolf. the 
Empress Agnes, and the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany, for the settlement of Germany: while 
the P..|»e undertook to lay this matter, along with 
his Church reforms. U-forea general Diet or Council 
of ecclesiastics and laymen. In the meantime. 
Papal legates were sent to meet tin- King at Nnrem- 
ln»ig, in his mother's presence, where they l*egan 
with a r«-quest that lie should dismiss live of his 
principal ministers, three Bishop*, and two Kails, 
who had la-on excommunicated for «imoniacal 
practices. Henry felt oblige! to comply with this 
humiliating demand, as lie still expected that the 
Pope's influence would Is* exerted in hi* cause 
against the Saxons. But. in «he following year 
(1075), when lie had gathered his army on the 
border of the revolted province, the romp of the 
Saxons nt Hohenlierg U-ing in some confusion. In- 
was tempted by this military opportunity to fall 
upon them. Although lie gained an easy victory, 
dispersed their force, and compelled their chief* to 
surrender, lie had forfeited the support of the Pope 
by breaking the tmee which lia.l l-*en enjoined : 
and his Milwquent la-haviour. in confiscating tlicir 
estates and keeping them prisoners, was regarded 
as an exhibition of gross treachery and cruelty. 
Among those whom be- so treated were two Saxon 
prelates, the Archbishop of Magdeburg, ami the 
Bishop of Hallierstiidt, whose release the Po,** 

demanded. .. 

The offence thus given to Gregory ' II.. •* P 0 "' 

ticnl mediator and warrantor of pence in Saxony, 
coincided with other acts committed by Henry m 
nppnsitioii to a recent Pa|»l deer*- ndating «■* 
Gregory * cherished project of eclesiasUcwl reform. 
In February, 1075. a Council of the Church was 
assembled at Rome, la-fore which two German 
Archbishops and six German Bishops, with three 
Bishops of North Italy, were ci«—* to answer 


charges of simony ; and several were deposed, while 
others were excommunicated for not appearing in 
answer to the summons. The Council then passed 
a decree, that if any one thenceforth should take or 
accept, from any lay person, any bishopric or 
abliev, such appointment should l»* void, and the 
offender should la* interdicted from performing 
divine service. The decree proceeded:—"Also, it’ 
any Emperor, Duke. Marquis Count, or other 
secular peraon or power, shall presume to give 
investiture of any bishopric or other ecclesiastical 
dignity, let him know himself to be la>und by the 
force of the same sentence." Notwithstanding this 
decree, and taking no notice of its communication 
to hint, the King Inwtowed the bishopric of Liege 
ujmmi the cousin of one of his supporters, by in¬ 
vestiture with the ring and crozier; he next set 
aside the rival Archbishops of Milan, and appointed 
his chaplain. Tedaldo, who was a canon of Milan, 
to l»e Archbishop of that see ; thirdly, the see 
of Bamlierg having Iweome vacant by the depo¬ 
sition of its occupant for simony. Henry refused to 
wait for a canonical election, but gave it to a 
peraon of his own choice. These acts. performed 
in July, September, and Novenilier. 1075, wen- 
resented by the Pope as a contemptuous and 
malicious violation of the decree eolemnly published 
in February of Hie same year. The question ot 
prelatical investitures was thereby started, as 
between the Roman See and the secular monarchy ; 
and Gregor)- never again lost sight of it for a 
moment Henry's claim to exercise this royal 
prerogative was indeed challenged by some of hi* 
own subjects l*efore the end of tin* year. At 
Christmas in a great council of the realm, the 
chapter and clergy of Cologne attended with a 
candidate whom they had elected, in due form, 
upon the decease of Archbishop Hanna Tin- 
King rejected this person, ordering tln-m to elect 
another, one Hildulf: and when they declined to 
do so. he swore that he would compel them, and 
dismissed them from his Court. Henry, in fact, 
supported the supremacy of the Slat.- in mutter* ot 
religion ; ami, in respect of the Popedom, no Pro 
testant will doubt the soundness of his cause, 
whatever objections may l* justly made to his 
personal character. 

Gregory now thought it time, after several 
letters of urgent remonstrance, to exert the juris¬ 
diction in ecclesiastical affairs which he imagined 
to I--long to his office, even over the greatest sove¬ 
reign personage in Christendom. He summoned 
Henrv to np|«-ar before him at Rome, "on oi 
In- fore the second day of the second week of the 
ensuing Quadragesima." to answer certain charges 
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against him. If Herny failed to appear, “he 
would, on that same day, be cut off from the body 
of the Lord, and be smitten with the curse of the 
anathema." The Pontifical Legates brought this 
summons to the King. Henry received it with a 
mixture of anger and haughty derision, saying ho 
was now convinced that, if he were to be King, 
Hildebrand must cease to be Bishop of Rome; 
and he forthwith convened at Worms a diet and 
synod for the deposition of Gregory VII. It was 
evidently to be a mortal contest between the 
secular and the ecclesiastical power, and it was not 
to be expected that either would retire, except upon 
compulsion. 

At the meeting of the German prelacy, which 
was held on the 24th of January, 1076, it hap|»encd 
singularly that the King’s spokesman to impeach 
Gregory, and to move that he should l»c de¬ 
posed was Cardinal Hugo Cnmlidus of Rome, the 
very person who, less than three years before, had 
harangued the Roman i>opulacc in favour of 
Gregory’s election. He seems to have been an 
utterly false and unprincipled man, who would 
play the traitor to any party, whether for a chance 
of self-advancement, or to revenge himself for the 
refusal of what he sought. Gregory at first 
employed him in a mission to Spain, but, finding 
that Hugo abused his trust, withdrew every token 
of favour ; upon which, the Cardinal put himself 
in connection with the Poi>e’s enemies ut Rome, 
the faction of nobles headed by Crescentius or 
Cenci, with Archbishop Guibert of Ravenna, and 
Robert Guiscanl, the Norman chieftain of Apulia. 
On one occasion, these persons broke into the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, where the Pope 
was officiating, and carried him off into Cenci’s 
fortress of St. Angelo, where they threatened to 
kill him; hut Gregory was rescued by a popular 
rising in his defence. Improper intimacy with 
women, the profanation of the Holy Eucharist, 
simony, briliery, robbery, murder, sorcery, and the 
worship of the devil, were now laid to the charge of 
a Pope whose principal fault was a fanatical teal for 
bus erroneous standard of religious authority. The 
German Bishops, and King Henry himself, did not 
believe these calumnies, nor would they accept and 
endorse them; but, having listened to Cardinal Hugo, 
they drew up ami signed, with two dissentients, a 
long declaration against Gregory upon less incredible 
grounds. They complained—and no doubt justly 
—of his “inordinate ambition and intolerable 
pride;" his conduct in disturbing and distracting the 
churches of Germany, Italy, France, and Spain; 
his attempts to degrade and enfeeble the prelacy,' 
aud to supersede the national councils, of those 


kingdoms. They allcg«xl that In* hud usui*|icd tlio 
jurisdiction over Bishops, and had allowi-d tin* mobs 
in Loml*nly to attack and ill-treat the clergy; 
that ho had privately discussed the affairs of the 
Holy See in “a little senate of women,’" referring 
to his warm supjiorters, the Duchess Beatrice mid 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, the Empress Agues, 
ami the Marchioness Adelaide of Susa ; and that lie 
bad insulted some Bishops with grossly opprobrious 
language. Some irregularity or informality in the 
mode of his election as Pope was also noticed. 
Upon these grounds, a resolution to depose Gregory 
was agreed to, in the council at Worms, by two 
Archbishops and twenty-four Bishops of Germany ; 
and, having l*ecn notified to the King's chancellor 
in Italy, was laid Itefore a synod of the Lombard 
Bishops at Pavia, who readily gave it their'assent 
Letters from the King were tlicrou|ion addressed to 
the clergy ami people of Rome, and to the Pope 
himself, calling him “the falsa* monk Hildebrand, ’ 
scolding him, with some unnecessary rudeness, 
for the “vulgar knavery and insolence" of his 
demeanour, and bidding liim descend from the 
chair of St Peter. The document concluded :— 
“Therefore do I, Henry, by the grace of God, King, 
with all my Bishops, command you, Hildebrand, 
to come down ; and again 1 say to you, Conic 
down! ’’ 

This extraordinary letter, with the act recently 
|*ssod at Worms, was delivered to Pojiu Gregory 
by a priest disguised as a herald, who went to 
Rome, and presented himself before the assembly 
of ecclesiastics at the Lotcran, where Gregory was 
then presiding. They resented the communication 
with an outburst of anger; but the Po)h» exhorted 
them to religious patience. Ho adjourned their 
session till the next day, when a hundred and ten 
prelates attended; and the Empress Agnes of 
Germany, being then at Rome, was present to hear 
sentence of excommunication passed U|K>n her son. 
Gregory, with great solemnity, first called St. Peter 
And St Paul, the Virgin Mary, and all tho saints, 
to witness his own innocence of the accusations 
brought against him. He then, by tho authority 
of St l'eter, condemned “ King Henry, son of 
Henry the Emperor, * ns a rebel to tho Church, 
absolved all Christians from any oaths of obedience 
to him ns King, and interdicted him from the 
government of Germany and Italy; after which, 
still using St Peters power to bind and loose, 
he declared Henry “bound with the bond of 
anathema " for his grievous sins against the Church. 
A Pontifical epistle, addressed to Christians in 
every country, was soon issued, notifying tho 
purport of this sentence, which rather astonished 
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a sentence of excommunication u|m>ii Gregory: 
au.l tin- Bishop of Utrecht, when ll-nry visited 
that city, was induced to perform this office. in 
doing which hr assailed the Pop.- with considen.Ue 
bitterness. His episcopal brethren, though not 
without several exceptions, w.-n* shucked at his 
violence; and when, soon after wards, he fell sick, 
and died, repenting of the ecclesiastical sin which 
he fancied had brought this sj«e.-dy punishment 


Saxon I'.isl.op of I |:dlie.‘*tadt. evaping fr-.n. < os- 
tody as be was sent down lb- Danube to -xil- in 

Hungary. lit*'tight great c|,.-..iirag-.lit lo Ills f 

x.Jt.sl .-..nntiyioen. Henry, finding hin.s. || d. \ot.l 
of < ■•■riiian 'iipi*oii. foolishly thought of gel line 
military as.isiHiiee from I edr-liiia, a •"iiii'i;. tie 
(people of w hieb. allell lo til** * mTUiUII ' " v 
reganh'l a* hostile by most of hi* Mlh|ec|.. II' 
Wen! to that «»*unlrv, and • •btaile'd li'oin i' 
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upon linn, tlirre was a general revulsion of feeling 
in (he Po|m>*s favour. Several German Bishop* of 
rc.«|leviable character, headed by l’do. Archbishop 
of Treves, hastened to Rome, ami joined the Pa|«al 
cause. The princes and nol.hs of Germany stood 
aloof from the King: and the Diet which he cmi- 
vened, first at Worms, and afterwanls at Mainz, 
had to 1m* postjioiitfd. and finally given up. lwcauso 
they would not attend his summons. Those who 
had undertaken the custody of his Saxon prisoner* 
quietly released them: a fn-sli insnrnvtion in 
Saxony was presently set on font, which was 
a'n-tted bv Otto of Nordheim, sometime Duke of 
Havana, who caused the royal garrisons of for 
Hesses in his charge to In* withdrawn; and the 


snvi-n ign. Wiatislaw, the aid of a Indy of hors, 
in. n. with which he invadol Saxony : but iId \ 

w.-ie opposed bv a very su|- rioi force. and .. 

pell.sl in retr.-at. The Kings situation now 
appeared l«* desperate; and the prince* of 
Germany, towards the end of suniniei in the vent 
107r.. were prepared to deliafe the <|Ue*tion of 
deposing him. and electing another in his stead. 
TIm*v consulted the Pope, who replied with apparent 
gentleness and moderation. expressing a hope that 
Henry would repent ; in which case, ujion his sub 
mission to the t'huivh. he should not U* depriv.-d 
of his gnvemiiuiit, but lie must dismiss all hi* 
perverse ministers. If |,e remained still i,„. 
penitent, they should choose another King, subject 
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to the Popes approval. A full convention of the 
Estates of the Empire therefore assembled at 
1'ribur, near Dannsta.lt. in the month of OctoWr, 
the Dukes of Swabia. Bavaria, and Carinthh pre¬ 
dominating in its deliberations. It was there 
resolved that " since Henry, for his iniquities, had 
been cut oil* from the Church by the a|»ostolic 
anathema, they could no longer, as Christians, 
hold communication with him. or yield him any 
allegiance." They declared, accordingly, that if. 
within a year and a day from the date of the Papal 
anathema, lie did not obtain absolution, he should 
be deemed i/uo Jado to have forfeited his crown. 

In the meantime, and till the holding of an Im¬ 
perial Diet at Augsburg, fixed for the next year, he 
was required to lay aside every sign of royalty, to 
dismiss his troo|*. delivering up Worms to its 
Bishop, and to live as a private man. The Pope 
was finally to give judgment upon the question 

of his restoration to the throne. 

Henry found himself compelled at once, as the only 
means of escape from l*ing summarily dealt with by 
the Oenuan confederates, to submit to all these 
humiliating conditions, and further to seek ablu¬ 
tion personally from the mercy of the Pop*-. I n- 
less this were vouchsafed to him More the first 
day of February, he would lie deposed and out¬ 
lawed, and |«ssibly cast into prison, by the chiefs 
of his own nation. He instantly obeyed tlu-.r 
behests, put off his royal state, and hastened into 
Italy, passing the Alps by way of Mount Cents 
through the dominions of his mother-in-law. the 
Countess of Savoy and Marchioness of Susa, and 
thus reaching the Modenese territory, where he 
met the Countess Matilda. These ladi.-s had inter- 
ceded for him with Gregory, and Matilda had 
arranged for an interview, bringing the Pope to 
her castle of Canossa, in the Apennine mountains. 
The Pope had already received at Canossa not a 
few of the excommunicated clergy and laity of the 
King’s party. They had presented them selves to 
his Holiness in penitential guise, clothed in sack¬ 
cloth and with naked feet, and, having fasted 
twenty-four houra on bread and water had obtained 
their ablution. Henry’* turn aimed on the oth 
of January, 1077, ami occupied three days so that 
he had not much time to spare befcv the fatal 
date at which his enemies in Germany would pro- 
claim the sentence against him, which was to 1- 
averted only by his reconciliation with the Pope. 
It is Mieved that Matilda would gladly hasc 
spared him the most paiuful accessories ot this 
ceremony; but Gregory, with the remoraele® 
arrogance of his nature, imposed upon him out«ani 
marks of contrition even more severe than upon 


the persons of lesser rank. Standing all day, for 
three successive days, in the outer court of the 
Castle, laretootcd, aud dressed in a coarse woollen 
garnieiit, which hardly protected him from the 
wintry cold, tasting no food from sunrise to sunset, 
the unhappy King of the Germans appealed to the 
compassion of the Pope, and of all about him. 
Gn-gory at length received him in the church of a 
convent adjacent to the Castle, where the Poj»e 
stood More the nltar, with the two noble ladies, 
the Manpiis Auo of Este, and two or three pre¬ 
lates. These personages engaged to guarantee 
Henry's observance of the oath which he now 
took, in accordance with the conditions prescribed 
at Tribar. Gregory then lifted the sacramental 
bread from the altar, and, addressing the un¬ 
fortunate King with an air of profound religious 
solemnity, said that not long since Henry had 
accused him of crimes unfitting him for any wicred 
office. These calumnies, he remarked, would l»e 
refuted by the testimony of many good and faith¬ 
ful witnesses of his whole life from early youth. 
But he would rather call upon God to witness his 
innocence; “and so," lie added, swallowing the 
consecrated bread, « May this l>ody of the Lord, 
which I now take and eat, either five me from the 
crimes laid to my charge, or, if guilty, bring me 
sudden death!” The congregation were struck 
with awe ; but the next moment Giegorv prof¬ 
fered to King Henry another |*»rtion of the bread, 
saying to him, “ Now, my son, do thou os I have 
done. The princes of thy kingdom charge thee 
with many crimes. Thou hast taken refuge with 
me under the Apostolic mantle. If thou ai t the 
victim of slander, if thou art conscious of thy in¬ 
nocence, take and eat this holy bread, so that God 
himself may be thy witness. Thou shalt then la- 
free*! from this dangerous struggle ; the scandal to 
the Church shall betaken away; the government 
shall be restored to thee, and 1 will »>c thy zealous 
defender." 

In this dramatic scene More the altar, there 
was undoubtedly some degree of artifice; yet 
Gn«rory may not have In-haved with conscious 
hypocrisy. He was probably guiltless of the gross 
crimes which had been alleged against him; while 
his sins of spiritual pride, of liarah intolerance, of 
personal or official arrogance, were disguised to Ins 
moral perception by the false views of his vocation 
H priest, a monk, and the disciple. m.M-d o 
become the supreme champion, of a fanatical reh- 
..ious school. It was otherwise with the conscience 
of Henry, who knew that he had been condemned 
by a large part of his own l*ople, by the meui- 
ten of his own family, «»d by the princes, 
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nobles, and knights amongst whom he had lived. 
But neither was Henry a shameless hypocrite; 
and he shrank from the ordeal to which he was 
invited. He declined the sacramental purgation, 
and said he would prefer to leave his conduct to 
the public judgment of a human tribunal, that of 
the assembled princes of the Empire, if they would 
examine any specific accusations, and decide by 
recognised principles of law. The Pope accepting 
this excuse—which was, indeed, reasonable, self- 
respectful, and befitting the King's position as a 
secular and independent sovereign—bestowed the 
ecclesiastical absolution readmitting Henry to the 
rite of communion ; after which the King was 
entertained at table with Gregory in Matilda's 
castle. He remained some days in the neighbour* 
hood of C'anossa. 

Meantime, among his political adversaries in 
Germany on the one hand, and, on the other, 
among those in Lombardy who hated the Poj»e and 
wanted the King to appear at their head in a war 
against Rome, the news of his reconciliation with 
Gregory was received with equal dissatisfaction, 
but from directly opposite motives. The expecta¬ 
tion of the German leaders had l*on that Henry 
would continue an excommunicated man, so that 
they would have the Papal sanction for deposing 
him, and electing Rodolf of Swabia in his stead. 
They had endeavoured to obstruct his journey to 
Italy by stopping the passes of the Alps where 
they could ; and now, instead of waiting for the 
Diet summoned at Augsburg, they hastily con¬ 
vened an earlier meeting at Forchheim, where 
Henry could not arrive from Lombardy, recrossing 
the mountains in a most inclement winter, by the 
15th of March. On that dny, they declared the 
throne of Germany vacant, and chose Rodolf for 
their King. The Swabian was crowned a few 
days later at Mainz, but from various causes failed 
to obtain general support, and there was presently 
a strong reaction in Henry’s favour. This was 
probably duo to the resentment of the Cerman 
clergy against the Pope’s measures with reference 
to simony and clerical celibacy; for they regarded 
the newly-elected King as ono sure to rule in 
agreement with Gregory’s decrees. Intelligence of 
this turn of affairs soon reached Henry at Pavia 
or at Verona, and encouraged him to listen to the 
anti-Pupal instigations of his Lombard friends. 
He relied on their assistance, and on the un¬ 
popularity of Rodolf in Southern Germany ; and 
he returned to that country, in April, 1077, 
determined to repudiate all his professions at 
^anossa, to defy the Pope, and to defeat his 
German opponents by force of arms, I neons tan cy 


and infidelity to sworn engagements were sins 
which Henry IV. never scrupled to commit when 
he fancied there was any chance of gaining his 
immediate objects in that way. On tile other hand, 
the |>arty of Rodolf hod shown equal bad faith in 
their eagerness to anticipate the dc-liU-rations of a 
general Diet of the Empire. 

The whole of that year and the next exhibited 
a series of wearisome diplomatic intrigues, accom 
panied by local conflicts in arms, seditions, in¬ 
surrections, ami sanguinary acts of vengeance, 
which need not lie minutely dcscrilied. It is 
not difficult to perceive what was the policy of 
Gregory with regard to the disputed German 
crown. He did not wish that Henry should 
ultimately I* deposed, ami that ltodolf should be 
established as King, so long as lie could think if 
possible to bring Henry into complete and abiding 
submission to the decrees of the Church. Tin- 
Pontifical legates in Germany had indeed sanctioned 
the election of Rodolf, and attuclicd themselves 
to his Court; but there are grounds for lieliov 
ing that they acted without instructions from tin- 
Pope, whose letters to them, ami their letters t<> 
hint, were iute reef tied during several months by 
the German keepers of the Alpine roads. Gregory 
was deprived of accurate information, ami was 
forcibly debarred from executing bis intention to 
come in person, and take tin- part of mediator or 
arbiter between the princes of Germany. He 
affected an impartial and purely judicial attitude, 
while the factions on either side wanted to 
make use of the Papal authority for the disco in 
titure of each other ; and the partisans of Rodolf. 
more especially, complained with bitterness tlmt 
the Po|* still treated Henry os n legitimate King. 
The Pope’s real object was to gain an opportunity, 
in his final award, of exacting from the favoured 
claimant an absolute renunciation of nil ecclesius 
tical fxitronage within the realm. It was tin- 
question of investiture, already explained, that 
above all engrossed his consideration. In a Roman 
synod, held in March, 107*, in the presence of the 
German envoys, he procured fresh decrees against 
permitting lay sovereigns, or any laymen, to 
confer bishoprics, abbeys, churches, tithes, or other 
spiritual preferment This decree was repeated in 
November of the same year : and both the givers 
and receivers of Church offices and benefices through 
lay hands were made subject to excommunication. 
Gregory had all Germany against him, the eccle¬ 
siastics as well as the lay potentates ; but he hoped 
to succeed by making the admission of his claims 
the pnee of his support to one or other of the 
competitors for the crown. 
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In this Iio|h* In* was entirely disappointed. 

A civil war. carried ok with more than usual 
ferocity, began to rage in Germany; but the 
details of its battles and sieges an- little to our 
purpose. In the winter of the year 1080. Henry 's 
army sufl'ered a very serious defeat; upon which 
the Kodolrine and Saxon confederates once more 
solicited the Pope to pronounce his formal de¬ 
lation. Gregory now considen-d that the time 
had come for him to do so. and thereby to mark 
the termination of a distressing struggle. A synod 
was held at Rome: a second decree of excom¬ 
munication was launched against Henry, who was 
accused, besides other crimes, of having caused 
the devastation of his realm, and the death of 
myriads of Christian*, by rejecting the Pa|«al 
ortices of peace. It was declared that the Church 
had power to bind and loose, on earth as in heaven ; 
••to give and to take away empires, kingdoms, 
principalities, dukedom*, umrquisates, earldoms, 
and all iimnner of human rights and pro|wrtie* 
Rodolf was now. by this supreme power, to be 
•• exalted to royal dignity and dominion." having 
shown his humility and obedience, and having 
been absolved from all his sins. At the same 
time, without any public stipulation upon this 
point, the synod passed another decree against lay 
investiture, expressly forbidding "any Emperor. 
King, Duke, or secular person,” to bestow any 
otlice in the Church, under the severest religious 
penalties. 

The temporising and waiting policy of the pre¬ 
ceding thro*- years was thus discarded by Gregory, 
but with consequences disastrous to the brief 
remainder of his extraordinary career. King 
Henry soon recovered his defeat, and his broken 
forces were repaired by the assistance of many 
German prelates—feudal vassals who commanded 
soldiery as well as large revenues of money, and 
who disliked the strictness of Gregory's ecclesias¬ 
tical system. They fought as much in the interest 
of simony as of loyalty to the sovereign; and. 
la-fore taking the field, they held a synod, as in 
1070, but this time at Mainz, and in a similar 
manner deposed Hildebrand from St. Peter s chair. 
The fall of Rodolf in little, when the war recom- 
menced, and the failure of his party to choose a 
new king on their side, a*»rcd the victory of 
Henry ; who had no sooner put an end to the 
German rebellion than he marched into Italy, and 
besieged the towns and castles belonging to the 
Countess Matilda. That high-spirited and enthu¬ 
siastic lady showed remarkable constancy m the 
cause of her friend the Pop.-, lavishing all her own 
treasure, and all she could beg or borrow from the 


Italian cities, on the defences and garrison of 
Rome. Gregory shut himself up in the Castle of 
St Angelo, while the city was besieged, in a very 
unskilful and desultory manner, by |*art of the 
King's army. Henry attempted its capture with¬ 
out success, at first in the summer of 1081, and 
again in 1082 and the following year—during some 
weeks, or for two or three months, u|K>n each 
occasion. He was oblig.-d to watch the movements 
of RoWrt Guiscanl and the Normans in Apulia, 
whom he attacked in pursuance of a compact with 
the Greek Emperor, Alexius Conmenus. At length, 
in March, 1084, the people of Rome, worn out by 
these repeated conflicts, and having long entreated 
Gregory to yield to superior force, sent Henry a 
message of surrender, and offered him the Imperial 
crown. But Gregory, with unflinching resolution, 
persisted to the end in refusing to perform the 
coronation, unless Henry would again do public 
penance, implore pardon of the Holy See, and 
swear true allegiance to St. Peter's successor, with 
perfect obedience to the decrees of the Church. 
The King, however, was already provided with u 
Pope of his own creation, who undertook to put 
the Roman crown upon his head. Archbishop 
GuiU-rt of Ravenna had been elected by a synod 
of the Lombard clergy, with a delegation from 
those of Germany. He was formally consecrated 
and installed at the Latvian as Pope Clement HI. ; 
and on the next Sunday, which was Easter Day, 
in the cathedral of St. Peter, Henry IV. was 
anointed, and crowned King and Emperor of the 
Romans, in spite of Po|>e Gregory VII. and Ins 
devoted supporter*. 

The contest, as between these two eminent per¬ 
sonages, was thus finished; hut Gregory was not 
fated to ticcomc a prisoner, nor did he concede one 
iot of his lofty pretensions. The newly-made 
Emperor had no leisure just then to capture the 
strong fortress on the hanks of the Tiber; besides 
which, the Normans yet held a formidable position 
on the Palatine hill, and were occupying the whole 
country south of Rome. Henry was obliged, as 
before, to withdraw his troops from that city and 
the surrounding Oampagna ns summer came on, 
and to pursue his other tasks of warfare m the 
Umbrian and Tuscan hills. The Normans then 
broke into Rome, perpetrating much cruelty and 
rapine, while Gregory left it for ever. He retired, 
first to the Aldiey of Monte Cass.no, and thence 
,o Salerno, where he awaited his final release from 
the toil and strife of mortal existence. The long 
conBncment in St. Angelo, with the sorrow* '» 

1*1 ... upon him, won- out a frame jn-.h .» 

weakened hy habits of severe asceticism, and on the 
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31st of May, 1085, Pope Gregory died. A great 
Pope lie certainly was, and perhaps in some resjects 
a well-meaning man ; but the cruel arrogance of his , 
official character, and the pernicious nature of his 
claims to universal dominion, are too glaring to need | 
exposition. The enormous extent of his demands 
is revealed by himself in the published collection 
of his maxims, wherein occur the sentences:— 

“ There is but one name in the world, and that is 
the Pope’s. He only can use the ornaments of 
Empire. All princes ought to kiss his feet He 
alone can nominate or displace Bishops, and as¬ 
semble or dissolve Councils. Nobody can judge 
him. His mere election constitutes him a saint. 
He has never erred, and never shall err in time to 
come. He can dejiosc princes, and release subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity." 

It will have been observed that not one of the 
great ecclesiastical anil political controversies 
raised by Gregory VII. was settled in his lifetime 
by the general assent of the Roman Catholic world, 
though clerical celibacy was established as a dog¬ 
matic proposition, and waa commonly adopted in 
practice by a large portion of the Italian clergy. 
The unlawfulness of purchasing l*enefices and 
prelacies with money had never l*en openly denied ; 
but the custom remained still prevalent in several 
countries of Western Europe, and was worse in 
Germany than anywhere else. Gregory’s laudable 
efforts to put it down had l*cen quite unavailing; 
but in that instance the Pope had done his duty. 
With regard to the royal prerogative of con¬ 
ferring episcopal and other prolntical investitures, 
as well as to the lay dispnsation of Church 
patronago in general, it is evident that Gregory 
had obtained little or no visible success. Thirty- 
seven years after his death, this controversy 
was made the subject of an arrangement between 
the Emperor Henry V. and Pope Calixtus II., by 
wlncli the Emperor renounced his pretensions to 
give the ring and the crozier, and was allowed 
instead to deliver a mere rod to the newly-ap¬ 
pointed prelate, as a token of the feudal lordship 
conferred upon him. The Church had br this 
time, in a struggle of half a century, fully’vindi¬ 
cated her claim to the independence of all ecclesias¬ 


tical offices from the secular power. But the 
temporal possessions, the estates, revenues, ami 
liaronial or manorial jurisdictions, connected with 
the greater of those offices, were left subject to tIn¬ 
law and sovereignty of the realm. It was im¬ 
possible to have yielded this immense patronage, 
in any country, to the authority of the Roman 
j See, for such a concession would have brought 
j disturbance to the whole feudal system, and would 
1 have unsettled the legal foundations of ull landed 
property. The Church bail reason to 1 m> content 
with the recognition of her freedom in the sole 
exercise of her reputisl spiritual |*owors; but, 
unhappily, some of the successors of Gregory VII. 
cherished schemes of teiu|»onil and |>olitical domina¬ 
tion even more excessive than lie bad tried to en¬ 
force. Urban II., taking advantage of his influence 
with the French clergy, and of the (Mipular religious 
enthusiasm roused by the preaching of the First 
Crusade, sought at once to claim the exemption of 
the clergy from all jurisdiction of lay tribunals, 
and to establish over the laity an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction enforced by temporal penalties. The 
mixcialde termination of the reign of Henry IV., 
attacked successively by bis two relicliiouN sons, 
imprisoned, and forced to abdicate the crown, had 
greatly diminished the credit of the Empire; nor 
was this restored, in the estimation of many, by 
the action of his successor, in extorting tlio rite 
of coronation at Rome, and a Concordat from 
Pascal IL While the Iui|>crial power thence¬ 
forth declined, in comparison with the new King¬ 
doms of Western Europe, the Papacy began to 
assert, upon favourable occasions, its claim to 
arbitrate between the princes of the earth, to 
censure and correct their acts of misrule, and 
to visit them, for disobedience, with a sentence of 
excomumuication and deposition. It was not, 
however, until the thirteenth century, from the 
Pontificate of Innocent III. to that of Boniface 
VIII., that Papal pretensions to universal supre¬ 
macy became really effective. The Popes then 
endeavoured to render every European monarchy 
and principality a vassal dependency of the Roman 
See, and in so doing prepared the way for the great 
| emancipating movement of the Reformation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE AITROACU TO THE CRISADES. 

l:-|jlivc IWion of ('Lmtclom »u.l M.m .« «bo CW of (be Elmtitk Ce.tury-Sj«a.l 

*f r j cu Ki.Ktic <1 bv (l« of «»h- *‘ctj.*»i. Twk.-IW|M« of A* Minofby SuWm.n, «bf OieM- 

1'JL.of S.ljuk—T?ir m.< K,.,„o„ Av.,,.» b, T<uk« - of .be Mu » rf 

Oratory—It i»* of of .be CW lU-lifH*.' I„.lucerne,... to Join 

Irregular Hoflw by <h« Turk, of Am Minor. 


A* the eleventh century of our era was approaching 
its termination, the Christian world was agitated 
l.v a spirit of jiossionatc fervour which had neve* 
I,Won- been «,nailed, but to which many influences 
had been long conducing. The Crusades were not 
a sudden outburst of fanatical zeal, resulting from 
some epidemic of excitement which had arise., 
without visible cause, but were developed out of 
antecedent circumstances, such as, m an ago «’f 
strong religious feeling, could hardly have pro¬ 
duced anv other effect. For more than four 
hundred years, Christians and Mohammedans l.a.1 
lieen face'to face in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe 
I heir conflicts had engendered a sentiment o! 
mutual hatred, deepening with each successive 
generation. The degree of tolerance exhibited by 


the earlier Caliphs had met with so poor a response, 
that reprisals were conducted with all the rage of 
outraged belief, and these again were prolific of 
the same bitter fruit on the part of the Christians. 
It came in time to be considered that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two religions were natural 
enemies; and indeed the vehement propagandism 
of the Mohammedans constituted a danger for 
Christendom which could not be overlooked. The 
rapid and portentous growth of the fenetmc 
Empire, against which Heracliu* himself couhl 
make no effectual stand, was an alarming fact m 
davs .l«n Ihcrc was scarcely sod. a *»* «. “ 
moral or general law for tl.c restra.nl of in¬ 
ordinate ambitions. Even when the immense 
dominion of tne Caliphs brake op into separate 






DECAY UK THE HASTE 


Amu Minor, ami tin? ostaMishimii* «*I « 
in wlnt tl».*y denominat*-*! tin- *-•'*•>.' 
Komn, brought tl.«* |-.w. r of M 
cl*ix* to tli«* rxMini l-oul'-rs of l*-iii "»|»«-: 
ili-vx-nsimis of tin* UyxaiitiiM- Sui«* l*-l 
employiii« nt of Turkish mercenaries in tin 
of Christian jxii'-ntutes. Asia Minor li 


parts, the peril grew none tin* less; nav. it secni.il 
rather to increase with tin- multiplication of active 
centres. The forces of th«- Prophet might .h-vay at 
Uaghdad, but they received frrtli life in Sj<iin. in 
Northern Africa, in Egypt, in Central Asia, ami 
in Anatolia. North*western Euro|«- had be**n 
xiveil with difficulty by the exceptional ollorts of 


rarmoru. 


Charles Martel. Constantinople was repeatedly 
menaced. The south of Italy was a frequent 
battleground between the followers of the Cro*s 
and the devotees of Islam. The Iberian |hii insula 
was almost entirely lost to Christianity. The de¬ 
crepitude of the Saracens was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the youthful vigour of the Turks ; 
and the conquest of Sicily by the Normans was 
but a poor compensation for the subjection of the 
Holy Land by Moslem swords. 

One of the most serious facts in the general 
state of Christendom was the growing weakness of 
the Eastern Empire. The loss of Anatolia, or 


acquired with the sanction of Mnlck Slmh. who 
reigned over Pcraia in nominal suImrdination to 
the Caliph ; ami it was one of his kinsmen who 
otrcct«*«l the conquest. Five brothers. the great- 
grandsons of Scljuk, were in rebellion against 
Malek Shah ; and when their army was on the 
point of engaging that of the Sultan, the aged 
Caliph Kaiui, interposing with the authority of 
Ins religious headship, implored the adversaries to 
attain from shedding each other’s blood, and to 
unite their forces in a holy war against the Creeks, 
the enemies of Mohammed and Iris faith. His 
exhortations prevailed. Malek Shah pardoned his 
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sedition* relatives, :m<i appointed Suleiman, the 
eldest uf the brothers, to the command of an 
i*\|«'liiiou against the Asiatic dominion* of Con¬ 
stantinople, from Er-vroum to the llosplionis, 
ainl thence into the Euro|>enn provinces U-yond 
the straits Of this u'reat dominion he was to 
have the iiiinieiliate command, with the right of 
transmitting it to his descendants, though in con¬ 
formity with the supreme authority of Malek. , 
Suleiman and his four brothers set out in 1074 
with a powerful force of cavalry, established their 
camp in the In-art of Phrygia, and desolated a 
wide tract of country Iwtween the ILdys and the 
I lelles|Mi||t. 

Their |iosition soon l>ecame so formidable that 
the rival Greek insurgents, Brwunius and 
liotaniates, equally sought their alliance, which 
was punted to the latter. When, thus aided by 
Moslem auxiliaries. Botanintes succeeded to the 
Byzantine throne, in I«»7#. under the title of 
Nicepliorus HI., he treated Suleiman with great 
respect, and obtained from him a body of two 
thousand troops, whom he introduced into Euroj»e, 
and by their assistance defeated Bryrnniua. But 
Botaniates had purchased his triumph at a terrible 
cost to the Empire, which, after all. he enjoyed 
only three years. The Turkish warriors, as much 
by Ilia connivance as by their own valour, had now 
(irmly seated themselves in Asia Minor; and it 
was evident that they did not intend to .|uit it 
The passes of the rivers and the mountains were 
carefully fortified, and the agricultural populations 
were attached to the new ruler by the liberality 
of their treatment. Under the great Byzantine 
nobles, their position had l«een that of serfs : they 
were now male proprietors of the lands they 
cultivated, on paying a fixed tribute to the State. 
The obscure and meagre records of these tnoisac 
t ions leave it doubtful to what extent Suleiman 
exercised the rights of sovereignty ; but it is 
probable that Malek Shah did not actively inter¬ 
fere in his administration. With the Emperor 
Alexius, a treaty of peace was concluded, and we 
have already seen that that sovereign sought the 
aid of Suleiman in his wars with Robert Guiscard, 
Duke of Apulia. To oppose the forces of the 
Norman invader, several Asiatic cities were | 
denuded of their garrisons, and immediately occu- ; 
pied by the Turks; and from year to year the 
dominions of the Seljukian increased in splendour, 
in value, and in extent- The title of Ghazi. or 
•* holy champion," was bestowed on Suleiman, and 
the religion of Mohammed supplanted the faith o 
Christ in some of its most venerable homes. 

From their capital of Nica-a, in Bithynia. the 


Sultans of Roum commanded an empire which 
reached from the Euphrates to the vicinity of 
Europe, and from the Euxiue to the l>oumlaries of 
Syria. The fertility of this region was equalled by 
its mineral riches; many of its ancient and illus¬ 
trious cities were still prosperous, though others 
existed only in ruins; and the plains produced ex¬ 
cellent I torses, well adapted to the Turkish cavalry. 
The rule of the Scljukians was in some respects 
just and considerate ; but the Christians, though 
allowed the practice of their religion, were made to 
understand their |»ositiou of inferiority. Churches 
were converted into mosques, and thousands of 
captives were reduced to slavery. The timid and 
the time-serving adopted the triumphant creed ; 
but Antioch, though severed from the Byzantine 
Empire by the interposing Turks, preserved its 
faith, together with its allegianco to the Emperors, 
longer than some other towns. At length, however, 
in lUSG. this famous city—the earliest of the Gentile 
towns to accept the teachings of the Apostles, 
whose followers were there first called Christians 
—was delivered by treachery into the hands of 
Suleiman. The dependent cities, as far os Laodi- 
cea. followed the example of Antioch, and it seemed 
as if Christianity would l»c wholly rooted out of 
Asia. When the captive Greeks had built for the 
Sultan a fleet of two hundred vessels, Europe 
itself dreaded the arrival of the Tartarian hordes. 
Alexius feared the worst, and transmitted to the 
Powers of the West a number of appeals for 
succour, which were almost abject in their urgency. 
But the Latin sovereigns were not at that time 
disposed to any concerted action, and Constanti¬ 
nople wax obliged to rest content with the strength 
of its walls, and the advantage of its situation. 

After the death of Malek Shall, in 1092, the 

possession of his vast realm (which nominally in¬ 
cluded the dominions of Suleiman) was disputed 
by bis brother and bis four sons, and the usual 
tendency to division—the weakness of all large 
Oriental monarchies — speedily disclosed itself. 
The Seljukian Empire was indeed reunited in the 
]tenon of Saudjar, one of the sons of Mnlek ; hut 
this did not last long. The sovereignty was after¬ 
wards shared amongst the four dynasties of Penia. 
Kennan. Syria, and Roum, the first of which was 
the original stock of the great house of Seljuk. 
The Itoundaries of their respective kingdoms 
cannot now be traced with any certainty ; but, 
altogether, the sway of these rulers covered a large 
,ort of Asia, extending from Anatolia to W estern 
Turkistan. ami from the Caspian to the Straits of 
BaU-lmandeb. Their most important acquisition, 
from a religious point of view, was that of Jeru- 
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salem, the |tosscssion of which enabled the Turk id i 
hordes to triumph over the dearest sentiments 
of Europe. The ancient capital of Judiea was 
conquered by a lieutenant of Malek Shah twenty 
years before the First Crusade ; but its subjection 
to Mohammedan rule was no new fact in the 
history of the world. From the year 637, when 
Omar received it from the Patriarch Sopl iron ins, 
this spot, the most sacred of any in the eyes of 
Christians, had been in the hands of Moslems. In 
capitulating to the Saracens, after a siege of four 
months, the inhabitants had stipulated that their 
property should be spared, and their religion 
be exempt from interference. Omar gave the 
required promise, and, during nearly four centuries 
and a half, under successive dynasties of Caliphs, 
the Christians of Jerusalem were, for the most 
part, treated with fairness and consideration. 
They were not, indeed, allowed to erect any new 
churches, but entire freedom of worship was per¬ 
mitted in those they already possessed. According 
to a tradition which may not be without authentic 
basis, Omar requested a site on which to erect a 
Molmtnmedan place of worship, and it is added 
that the Patviarch granted him the S|>ot associated 
with Jacob’s vision. In the Lower City, within 
the area of the Temple, stand to this day several 
mosques ; so that, to the Moslem and the Christian, 
Jerusalem is equally an object of pious interest and 
affection. With mutual foiliearance, a permanent 
agreement ought not to have been inqiossiblc. 

From an early period in the history of the 
Christian world, it had been usual for the devout 
to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem ami the sur¬ 
rounding country; but when Palestine was taken 
by the Saracens, this could be dono only by favour 
of the conquerors. The earlier Mohammedans, 
however, were men who combined a certain amount 
of tolerance with their fanaticism, ami who did 
not forget that, in the opinion of their own law¬ 
giver, Jesus was one of the line of Prophets, ami 
indeed the greatest, with the exception of Moham¬ 
med himself. They accordingly allowed the Chris¬ 
tians to build a church and a hospital in Jerusalem, 
and to visit tliat city in vast numbers. As the 
power of the Church increased, the habit of seeking 
the holy soil of Judiea became more widely diffused" 
and every European coimtry furnished its de¬ 
votees. Those who had committed groat crimes 
believed that a painful journey to Jerusalem would 
expiate their guilt; others went there out of a 
genuine sense of piety; while some, perhaps, 
oimply followed a prevailing fashion. When a 
man had determined to perform this journey, his 
!>»stor delivered to him a long walking-staff, and 


bound him with a girdle, to which a leathern scrip 
was attached. His pilgrim dress consisted of a 
long garment of coarse woollen, for all ostentntior. 
was forbidden to both rich and )KX>r. On his 
return, he brought with him a branch of tin- sacred 
palm-tree of Jerusalem, which he stiK|>c>ided over 
the altar of his church, as a proof that his vow had 
been accomplished. Religious thanksgivings and 
po]Hilar rejoicings followed ; and the palmer, as lie 
was allied, was thenceforward revered, as the 
hailji is revered in ull Mohammedan countries. 

The motive which originally prompted these 
expeditions was undoubtedly sincere and res|st¬ 
able ; but in time the practice was abused by those 
who probably thought more of excitement than of 
any deeper feeling. Even as early as the fourth 
century, Gregory, Bishop of Kyssa (who had him¬ 
self been at Jerusalem), dissuaded his Hock from 
joining pilgrimage's ; for n migratory life, he con¬ 
tended, wax dangerous to virtue, and often fatal to 
the modesty of women. The visits to Koine, made 
under n pretence- of religious duty, were in many 
instances mere cloaks for pleasure-seeking, idleness, 
and dekeuchery. Our own countrywomen of the 
ninth century had a very bad name for their 
gallantries in various citie-s of the continent; mid 
if we are to juelge by tin* kind of stories told by 
some of Chancers Canterbury pilgrims, it is certain 
that the tone of miinl prevalent on these occasions 
in the fourteenth century was not always either 
religious or ascetic. Violence and immorality 
were ranqiant in Jerusalem itself, and Gregory 
considered that a man’s soul hod better quit the 
body at once than encounter the dangers which 
awaited it in such a place. Strange as these facts 
may seem, the explanation is not beyond discovery. 
A promiscuous gathering of persons, whoso lives 
may not have been remarkable for self-restraint, 
was brought together under circumstances of great 
excitement, and without those checks which an 
orderly and settled condition of life usually 
furnishes. Idleness took the place of daily labour; 
new scenes and new cx[»cricnces operated as un 
incentive to the passions; and the practico of 
devotion at a few sanctified spots might be regarded 
by many as an excuse for nets of licence. Never¬ 
theless, although the more observant churchmen 
perceived and pointed out the evils of the custom, 
it continued for many ages in unabated force. 
Numerous relics, or objects which were regarded as 
such, were brought back by the pilgrims; and 
these proved a source of revenue to the "rent 
ccclcsUsticl establishments. Fmgmenta of" tl,o 
true cross u eredispersed all over Europe; born* of 


apostles and saints abounded 


m every city, and 
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were .<ihIii.nI by ill.- faith of their worshippers 
with many iniraeubm* pro|««-rties. Tin- adoration 
of 'parions frigim-nt* was carried to the extent of 
a |H-ii«*ct madness in the province* of tin- Eastern 
Empire ; Imt till- W.-'f :iIm» WHS liol deficient ill 
I his form of frenzy. Lirge quantities of the this! i 
of Pah-slim- were conveyed to Euroj--. and it was 
considered that tin* holy substance would effec- 
tuallr tlefi-nd its |«hv<v*or from the assaults of 
dt-vils. or deliver him from the olivets of sickm-v*. 
The Campo Santo of Pisa is said to contain five 
fathoms of earth fioin the Holy Land, brought 
thence in IIS l.y ivtuming Crusaders. The visitors 
to Jerusalem went there with a predisjwsition to 
credit any marvel which their pastors presented 
for their acceptance. It was alleged that, on the 
vigil of Easter, after the great lamps in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre had been extinguished, they 
were rekindled l»y God himself; and people flocked 
in crowds to Iwhold the radiant miracle. NYlu-n 
reading of these things, one is at a loss to say 
in what respect tin- mental condition of the be¬ 
lievers differed from that of Pagan worshipper* in 
the temples of Greece and Rome. In both coses, 
the present deity was expected to reveal himself in 
some striking manner: in neither case was there 
any sense of the mystery, the immensity, the 
abysmal depth and far withdrawal, of the Divine 
nature. Yet we must take account of such facts 
before we can understand the state of mind out of 
which the Crusades arose. 

By a singular association, which, however, it is 

not difficult to understand, these religious journeys 
were frequently connected with the pursuit of gain. 
The pilgrim found his way into lands abounding 
in commodities of which his own quarter of the 
world was entirely destitute. He returned laden 
with many natural products and objects of art 
which found a ready sale ; and commerce was thus 
stimulated between the West and the East. After 
a time, it became usual for pilgrims connected 
with trade to take advantage of their journey to 
Asia for purposes which, though having no re¬ 
lation to faith, were not in themselves objection- 
able. The Mussulmans in their pilgrimages to 
Mecca, the Hindoos in visiting sacml spots of 
their own, act in a similar way; and the prosperity 
of the world is increased by practices which 
spring from motives of a wholly different character. 
The small republic of Amalfi grew wealthy and 
|-.wcrful on commerce fosten-d by visits to the 
Holy Land. The vessels of these mcrcliant-pnnccs 
conveyed the Latin pilgrims to Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine, and the Caliphs granted special favours to the 
small Italian State which poured riches into the 


East, and benefited Europe in equal measure by 
iui|M>rtations of utility and Wauty. The maritime 
laws of Amalfi were universally respected; its 
money was cunvnt throughout Western Asia ; and 
its merchants were permitted to erect a church 
in Jerusalem, where they celebrated religious 
services according to the Latin rituul. Hospitals 
for the relief of pilgrims on the road to Jerusalem 
had existed long before; hut two were added, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, by the 
citizens of Amalfi. These establishments were 
supported by the people of Southern Italy, and 
afterwards by the Normans of Apulia; and even 
Mohammedans weie not excluded from the benefits 
of Western charity. The hospitals of the Christians 
were resting-places for the caravans of the desert; 
and humanity might have been permanently a 
gainer by this meeting of distinct religions on the 
common ground of benevolence, had not the 
animosities of dogma put to flight the gentler 
inspirations of the human heart. From the Con¬ 
vent and Hospital of St John of Jerusalem—the 
princi|Kil of the two institutions founded by the 
people of Amalfi—arose the monastic and military 
Order afterward* established in the islands of 
Rhodes and Malta. 

Under the Ommiad and Abbasside Caliphs os 
under the immediate successors of Omnr, little 
occurted to disturb the feeling of amity existing 
between the professors of the two religions. A 
large amount of freedom was permitted by the 
Mohammedans to their Christian visitora, and to 
those of the same faith who resided in Jerusalem. 
The Greek*. Latins, N'estorians. Jacobites, Copts, 
Abyssinian*, Armenians, and Georgians, wore 
allowed to maintain the chapels and clergy of 
their several communions. An annual fair was 
held on Mount Calvary, and processions to the 
Holy Sepulchre, accompanied by the display of 
lights and the clash of cymbals, took place through 
the street* of a city where Moslem soldiers and n 
Moslem population looked with contempt, and 
perhaps with indignation, on practices which to 
them ha«l no little savour of idolatry. In tin- 
desert, the pilgrims may often have been treated 
roughly by the nomadic Arabs, at all times little 
better than gangs of robl*ers; hut in Jerusalem 
itself, and the other cities of Palestine, their 
position was generally respected. In the time o 
Charlemagne, the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid sent 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre to the monarch 
of the Western world, whose power guaranteed the 
safety both of Latins and Greeks. The same 
spirit of toleration continued long after the time 
of Charlemagne, and, although a tax of two pieces 
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of gold was annually levied on every Christian 
in Jerusalem, and certain distinctions of an 
invidious nature were imposed on the whole 
community, it cannot l»e said that they wen- 
subjected to any serious liardships during several 
generations. Three-fourths of Jerusalem were 
engrossed by the Mohammedans: the other fourth, 
including the Sepulchre of Christ, and the church 
erected over it, was appropriated to the Christian 
Patriarch, his clergy, and those who followed the 
same faith, whether residents or visitors. . 

The accession of the Fatimites to the govern¬ 
ment of Egypt, and Palestine, in 9G9, nmde at 
first but little difference in the condition of the 
Christians. Put a great change took place under 
the third Fatimite Caliph, Hakcm Biamr Allah, 
whose reign (commencing in 99G) has been 
described by Giblam os “a wild mixture of vice 
and folly.” His tyranny provoked the citizens of 
Cairo to an insurrection, which was suppressed 
with unsparing cruelty ; hut, on finding his power 
firmly established, the Caliph made pretensions to 
the reputation of a peculiarly devout Moham¬ 
medan. He caused twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran to be tranxcril«ed, at his 
expense, in letters of gold ; and, that the Prophet’s 
prohibition of wine-drinking might be fully carried 
out, he destroyed all the vineyaidx of Upper 
Egypt. Such were the edicts and achievements 
of his earlier life; but in 1018 —twenty-two yeors 
after his accession to the throne—lie adopted a 
totally different character, and aspired not merely 
to emulate, but to surpass, the sacred functions of 
Mohammed. Hakem began by being a fanatic; 
he ended by being a madman. His claims became 
so outrageous that he styled himself a visible 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. He exacted 
from his subjects all the forms of worship and 
adorntion ; and such is the tendency of Oriental 
nations to the utmost extravagance of belief, that 
it was not long before he found sixteen thousand 
converts to ratify bis enormous assumptions. The 
mysteries of his religion (which was connected 
with the Ismailitic heresy) were celebrated on a 
mountain near Cairo, and the Druses of Lebanon 
perpetuate to this day some of the doctrines of 
Hakem. The ideas of this insane or presumptuous 
reformer spread with extraordinary rapidity 
throughout Egypt and Syria, and even into India. 
The chief feature of the system was a vehement 
assertion of the Unitarian principle. So far, it 
was analogous with Mohammedanism; but the 
differences were sufficiently great to moke Hakem 
more a persecutor of the Moslems than an oppressor 
of the Christians. It was apparently before his 
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assertion of special powers, and while lie was still 
a Mussulman, that lie acted with tyranny towards 
the pilgrims of Jerusalem.* During this time, 
which is referred to the year 1009, the Faster 
miracle of the lamps was prohibited as nil im¬ 
posture, the Church of the Sepulchre was burnt, 
and an attempt was mode to destroy the cave in 
the rock which is regarded as the burial-place 
itself. It might have l*-en KUp|K>M-d that this 
outrage would have provoked a Crusade nearly a 
hundred years before the first of those enterprises ; 
but no such movement then took place. With his 
monstrous assumption of Divinity, llnkem adopted 
a |>oliey of toleration towards the Jews and 
Christians, and at the same time treated the 
Mohammedans (or at any rate the Sunnite division 
of Islam) with great severity. A royal mandate 
was issued for the restitution of the churches ; and 
the Caliph might have proceeded further in the 
same direction, had he not lieen assassinated, alaiut 
1021 , or, according to some authorities, several 
years later. His followers, finding it impossible 
to admit that a deity could la- thus removed, gave 
out that he had miraculously disnp|N-nred, but 
would afterwards return to earth. On his second 
appearance, the Resurrection is to follow, and 
Unitarianism to be established on the ruins of all 
other systems. It is worthy of remark that, in 
the teaching of this sometime Mohammedan, the 
temple of Mecca is specially devoted to destruc¬ 
tion, and that the second coming of Hakem ia to 
be preceded, amongst other signs, by the manifest 
predominance of Christianity over the faith of 
Islam. 


Mohammedanism was fully re-established under 
the successors of Hakem ; but the toleration of 
former times continued to 1» the rule at Jerusalem. 
The reigning Emperor at Constantinople (Basil II.) 
restored the Sepulchre, and pilgrims were again 
numerous in the chief city of Palestine. The zeal 
for tliese expeditions even increased after the 
death or disappearance of Hakem, and all ranks 
of life, from royalty itself to the humblest labourers, 
were represented in the caravans which pursued 
their way through many kingdoms to the |>oint of 
attraction. Alsmt the year 10GG, the Archbishop 
of Mainz, and the Bishop of Utrecht, Bamberg, 
and Ratisbon, undertook a pilgrimage, in which 
they were followed by seven thousand persons 
The assemblage had all the character of an army, 
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and, like ah army, it had to fight for its existence. 
I'lu* wealthy travelled with an ostentatious display 
of grandeur, and were attacked by the wandering 
Arabs of tli.- desert Retiring into the village of 
Capernaum. the pilgrims were lor a long time 
L-sh-gcd by the i-m-my. and would pruUiMy hare 
Invh overcome, had they not l">-n rescued by the 
hval Kmir. Of these seven thousan-l travellers, 
only two thoiiviud retunieil to tiermany; tin- 
others |M<ri>|i*‘d of fatigue and disease, or under 
the assault* of the Arabs. The expedition to 


bestowed by Tutush, the brother of Maleic Shah, 
upon Ortok, the chief of a Turkish horde serving 
in Syria and Judxa. Ortok retained this position 
until his death in 1091, and Jerusalem was then 
held as a kind of lief by his two sons, who acted 
with great cruelty towards the Christians. The 
harlarian soldierc who fought tinder Ortok and his 
successors were men of a far inferior stamp to the 
cultured and often liberal Saracens. They knew 
scarcely anything even of the religion they pro¬ 
fessed ; the Eatimites, as Shiite heretics, they re- 
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Jud.-ea was often attended by great loss of life; 
but it satisfied a religious aspiration, ami was 
thought to possess a sanctifying virtue which more 
than compensated for its hardships. . 

The conquest of Jerusalem by tbe Sdjukian 
Turks was effected, in the year 1076. by Atsiz the 
Carismian. who was sent thither by Malek Shall. 
\ft.-r reducing Damascus, and other cities of 
Syria, tin- Emir advanced to the banks of the Nile, 
and in the neigl.liouH.ood of Cairo encountered a 
resistance which compelled him to ret,re from 
Egypt altogether. In his retreat, he vented hts 
fury and disappointment on the people of J*™' 
salem, whom he massacred to the number of three 
thousand. The Seljukians remained in Jerusalem 
nft r the recall of Atsiz, and in 1084 the city was 


garth-d with as much detestation as the followers 
of Jesus: and the blood of Moslems mingled with 
that of Christians. These savage warriore lived m 
tents near the towns which they had conquered, 
and even- idea of civil government, or of or¬ 
derly obedience to the law, was foreign to 
their natures. The Christians suffered terribly. 
Their tribute was increased ; their religions cere- 
monies and processions were suppressed ; many un- 
off.-tiding persons were slaughtered, and numerous 
children were sold into captivity. The pilgrims 
often died of famine or disease, without being 
allowed to enter the Holy City ; and on one 
occasion the Patriarch of Jerusalem was dragged 
by the hair of his head along the streets, and cast 
into a dungeon, that a ransom might l>c extorted 
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S v-:.-y v-ir* la:-r. the triumph* of Alp Anlai 
tx-7 the Grotk Empire excited a more wmx 
•—’.ir..* •th* port of the Chrisrias Powers. The 
E:-:*’P.t M.c>! VII. m.uie an appeal to Pojw 
ry VII.. about lv73. rojresenting to Lin. tLr 
danger* to which Christendom exposed. la 
r *:• :.v to :LL« communicati a. • »reg-:-ry -;-*: -tea- i 
tie Patriarch of Yeti* to C<n*tantir.ople. end 
arrang-d terms of amity with tL- Bynmtin- 
* vervigm An encyclical letter was son: ir- to 
Rome tv the States and Princes of tie Wvr.. 
acquainting ta-m with the fact that Christian* 
•rrPr leing" subjugated hr Mohammeian*. oni that 
Imperial city of Constantinople *a> thr-atened 
‘ v the enemies of tL-ir common faith. The result 
. f this circular was that lirty thousand men unier- 
.... k tv oppose the inrouds of th- >eliukian Tur*s. 
a:.i Gregory himself determine! to lea l the sacred 
Lost, in "the meanwhile j .iacic? the custoiy of the 
Holy Sr- in the hanls of Henry IV. of Germany, 
tu*. it wto no: the rescue of Jerusalem, it was the 
r-t iv.- of the Sel.iukian*. which mainly -nuau-*i 
hi', th:-t::.:s Trie union «f the Eastern an I 
Waters. Churches, and the triumjh of Chnstet- 
d:n. or-? M.:_. w-re the urand objects of tn:< 
joweriul an i aiul-itiois- P i - : ' - hie lonu contest 
v.:th He:jy IV. dieert-ri LU -ini from an enter- 


t r:*e which, could he Lave brought it to l^ar. 

* a.vv,- ivnfvnv-J much gn-ater renown on Lis 
Pont ih cate. 

Twenty y- .rs after the j rojosal of Gregory 

' 11.. a:.d thrw years before the rx-turn of the 

F-::n.;:- Cults hs to Jerusalem. Peter the Hermit. 

a ma: 4 specially .juaith^i for tie 'j-cial t-*k 

L- un .• nook. c<*nceived the iu^a of a religion* 

war. Tt.is remarkalle leader—ivutarkable 

f r the results he produce 1 than for his own abiiit:-* 

—wa* a native of Amh-ns. and in hi* couth l.ai 

• 

i-ri -niied military fa-nice under Eustace Bo*;:I- 

Ion. father of Gc-lfrey VI., I»uke of L.rraiu-. 
He afterwards n.arri-M a lady of nolle family, b 
ultimately l-vatn- a tri-st. liv«l after the man:.*r 
of a rvcluse. and perf-nned the j ilgrimaje tv 
Jerusalem. Tuis w*. during the predominance : 
:L- >-ijukians. -nd therefore while the folio* -r* 
of Chris: w r re suffering their greatest aflicti':A 
C*f thee- auctions. Peter Lad al tu.-lant evidenc- 
during his stay in the Holy City, which seems to 
havr ie-n in l'.'i'v. The Patriarch Simeon t--.d 
him that no succour was to 1- expected from the 
effete Ea-tern Empire, but that the more vj.- -r us 
nation* of the \V«*t might r*-ie-m Palestine and 
it* capital from the hands of their opprri** r*. 
P-ter beuued him to write a circular letter :«.* the 
P..J*. and to all the j finer* of the Latin worl 1; 
and he vowed than a* a j-nance for Li* sin*. L< 
would travel far and wide, rousing king* «‘i-d 
nations to the miseries of the Oriental Christians, 
and of the pilgrims to J**ru*o!em. 

Pros ! led with the necessary credentials. Pet-r 
returned tv Euroj«e, and a: once proceeded to 
R- wi.-rv he was seoeived by Pope Urlon I!.. 
himself a Frenchman. The jers->nal apj*earance M 
the emissary was such as to bespeak attention. 
His thin and careworn face, his kindling eye. his 
•mall and rn-agre person, emaciated by the self- 
denial of years, pointed him tut a* a man of 
int-n*e convictions, quallied by Nature and i*y 
habit to influence the minds of others, and :•> 
originate groat movements. The Pope regaroi-* 
him in the light of a prophet, an J. promising 
sup-port hi* design in a ‘ieneral Council exhort--'! 
him tv proclaim the deliverance of the Holy La:.-1. 
With thi* conimission from the be*d of the <. hurem 
Peter travelled through Italy and France, frequently 
haranguing the people, and impressing on the:..*, 
by the fervour of his eloquence, the paramo- nt 
importance of rescuing Jerasalem from the 
hat..:..--Ians. The populace, always quick to ’•* 
rxci»i «r such api-ais. ^ still funher t-lif.ed by 
- external mark* of LoKm« hich distinguishe-1 
entor. The dros* oi Peter consisted solely 
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of n woollen shirt and a hermit's mantle. He 
rode upon an ass, bareheaded and barefooted ; in 
his hands he bore aloft a heavy crucifix; and his 
mode of living was abstemious as that of an 
anchorite from the desert. His enthusiasm made 
him insensible of fatigue. He entered the houses 
of rich ami poor, exhorting them to the holy war 
which should wipe away the sins of Christendom. 
His voice was heard in the churches, in the streets 
at the cross of the market-place, and on the dusty 
highway. At the same time, he relieved the 
necessities of the poor, by transferring to them the 
gifts he Imd received from the wealthy ; and, while 
terminating disputes, and encouraging the active 
virtues of humanity, he prepared the way for a 
movement which, however mistaken in its means, 
however deeply disgraced by incidental crimes, 
undoubtedly sprang from a conscientious motive, 
and a sense of genuine compassion. The effect of 
Peter's addresses was rapid and extraordinary. 
The whole of Western Europe caught the flame, 
and before the close of lf»94 a spirit had been 
awakened, of which monaivlis themselves were com¬ 
pelled to tnko notice. It was an age of chivalry 
and of romantic daring. The wonderful deeds of 
Norman knights in Southern Italy, and in the 
provinces of the Eastern Empire, had excited a 
love of military adventure which inclined the 
nobility of the North-West to any enterprise 
combining the fascination of peril with the 
satisfaction of religious scruples. Desire of con¬ 
quest mingled with the sentiment of devotion ; 
and before the eyes of all opened an immense 
prospect of glory and success, made the more 
entrancing by the mystery and splendour of those 
distant lands where the infidel was to be vanquished, 
and the cross to be upreared. 

The Council summoned by Pope Urban II. met 
at Piacenza in March, 1095. Strange to say, the 
representatives of the Church were far less eager 
in the sacred quarrel than the laity of Italy and 
France. The representative of the Greek Emperor, 
Alexius I., pleaded earnestly for aid against the 
Turks ; but the Council separated without coming 
to any resolution. Urban, however, determined 
to hold another synod in the autumn of the same 
year, and ho resolved that this should be in France. 
It was France that had l>een most powerfully 
stiiTod by the appeals of Peter; it was France 
which had given birth both to the Hermit and the 
Pope. The second Council was held at Clermont, 
in Auvergno, during the month of November. 
Thousands of the people flocked to witness the 
proceedings, and it was found necessary to assemble, 
first in the market-place, and then in the open 


gelds. The tenth meeting was in the great 
square of Clermont, where Urban addressed the 
people from a throne which had been planted on a 
lofty scaffold. In a long and laboured speech. In¬ 
dwelt on the alarming progress made by the 
Saracens and Turks. They had seized Syria, • 
Armenia, and all Asia Minor; they had begun to 
domineer over lllyricum ; they had assessed them¬ 
selves of the places most intimately associated 
with the Christian faith ; they were predominant 
even in Jerusalem, ami sold to Christian pilgrims 
the right of admission to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Moreover, they held Africa, a quarter of the world 
once illuminated by some of the greatest Fathers 
of the Church. They had established tlicir power 
in Spain and the Balearic Isles; yet still they 
sought for more, and threatened the independence 
of all Europe. In this exposition of the evils 
from which the world was suffering, Urban seems 
to have regarded the Saracens and the Turks as 
nearly identical. There was in fact a considerable 
distinction between them, ami it was the latter, 
rather than the former, whom the Christians had 
mainly to dread. To his auditors, however, both 
were alike infidels ; ami when the Po|>c exhorted 
the fnithful to cast away the fear of death, ami 
to crul*rk in a war which would assure to them 
the eternal joys of heaven, the people—using the 
unformed dialect of the time—buret out into loud 
cries of “ Dens vult!" " Deus lo vult!" “ Dieux cl 
volt!- (“God wills it!" “God wills it! ”) Urban, 
again addressing tho vast assemblage, rejoined, 
" It is indeed the will of God, whoso power alone 
has caused this unanimity. Let, then, the very 
words which his spirit has dictated be your cry of 
war. When you attack the enemy, let the words re¬ 
sound from every side : ‘Deus vult/'• Deus vult.'"' 
The expression thus happily selected was long used 
by the Crusaders as their battlc-cry. Afterwards, 
other words were introduced; but the popular 
inspiration of Clermont was long remembered by 
the soldiers of tho Cross. Proceeding to give some 
general directions for the conduct of the holy war, 
Urban said that the old, the infirm, and the 
weaker sex must remain in Europe; that the 
clergy must not join without the licence of their 
Bishops; and tliat the people should receive a 
sacerdotal benediction before departing for tho 
East Every one was to mark on his breast or 
back the sign of the cross; but, as Christ earned 
his cross to the place of execution, the figure was 
generally worn on tho right shoulder, or on the 
top of the arm. The colour was usually red, and 
the material was either silk or cloth, where it was 
not gold. Some of the more enthusiastic cut tho 
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emblem in tlu-ir v.-ry il---.ii; ami. in returning *«* 
Europe. iin- martial |*il_;riiii-> uMiully v«-al it 
"ii their kicks li was iIn* u*.* of iln. svinl.tl 
which gave I., ili.- ('Iiri'iim warrior' their distinc¬ 
tive (ilia* "| I 'nivl.l.T.,* 

At ill.- lul l) meeting "i ill.- i‘|. nn.iiit Council. 
1 'i-h-r ill.- Ili-rini* was present in his curse woollen 
-.‘.min-iil-*. au-l with lii. pilgrim » stall in liis hand. 
R.-I..I.- lie- I’oj-- addressed tin- avMiiiMagt-. li-- Iiaal 
him-.-ll w.»rk.-aI |m»\\«- rlully on the popular feelings 
l*y ail an oiklit "1 |||.- .ll-glU-LllHHIN ali.l torlUIVs 
.•n-lni.-.l by ili«- I Ini.iiaiis in Jerusalem. His 
representation*. a-* In-iuj* ibosi- of an eyi-w iiin-'S 
"'ere |H-ilia|.s «-vi-ii iiioiv i-il'.-ciiu- limit iIn- l.-ann^l 
oratory of lln- l’o|n -1 lull ilia- a-llavl of Lilli to- 
gi-ili. r was irresistible. A spirit of fn-n/v jussed 
ov.-r iln- whole of France. ami iL- Church o||«-nd 
all tli">.- inducements of v% liii-li >|n- or. 11 L* mi 
la\ i'li wlia'ii a giv.il a-n.l is i . L- Mvnivil Every 
Crusader was absolved limn his m|U* by lln- m«Te 
fad oi joining in ilia- sacred i««-. He oL 

tailed plenary remission of canonical |«nano-: 
was placed Hinler lie- sjsvial protection of the 
Apostles peter alnl Paul; an.l was dih-hhd lioni 
violence. Lilli a' lo lii. |n-ivni ami |H»i|»-rty, by the 
ilirlar.ilion tliai any one who >Ii«mi|iI presume lo 
an.liin* Inin incurr<d thereby lln- Miitencc of ex¬ 
communication until In* should make amend*. 
Tin- general excileim-nt was furlln-r stimulated 
l.v lhe Pairiarch of Jerusalem, who. currying 
letters of credit from tin- Po|«\ travelled through 
Europe, r.-|K-ating the story of Christian wrongs. 
The departure of the relieving army for tin- Holy 
Latnl was to take place on the F.-stival of the 
Assumption (tin- I’m It of August) in the following 
year. lUlM»; ami tin- chief command of tin- expedition 
was to I..- in tin- hands of Godfrey de RouilloU, 
Duke of Lower Lorraine, who on his mother's side 
was descended from Charlemagne, and who had 
already distinguished himself as a warrior in the 
assault of Rome under Ifi-nry IV. of Germany. 
Godtrev was a man of unblemished life and noble 
character—a sincere enthusiast, whose eagerness 
to join tin- Crusade is said to have proceeded from 
poignant remorse at having lifted his hand against 
the head of the Church and tin- tndropolis 
of Western Christendom. The preparations of 
the leaders occupied so long a time that Un¬ 
popular impatience suddenly broke loose, with 
lamentable results The excitement roused by 
pi-tei the Hermit had penetrated tin- lowest 
depths of society, and the very dregs of poverty, 
ignorance and crime, came darkly heaving to the 


suriaoe. !., Match, 1090. a huge number of 
volunteers, drawn chiefly from the humbler classes, 
ami including many individuals of depurate for- 
tun.-.. |cissi-t| through Germany on their way to 
Constantinople. Nearly 1 00,000 persons, including 
numerous women and children, joined in this wild 
irruption. They were divided into three bodies, 
the liiJst of which was commanded by n Buigmi- 
dial! knight, called Walter the Penniless, the second 
' by Piter tin- Hermit, and the third by a priest 
I iiaimd Gottschalk; and, although stalling ni 
slightly ditleieut |K-riods. all pursued the s-inic 
gem-ial route towards the eastern side of Europe. 

Ih>- character of this preliminary moveuieiit 
shows Ihiw terrible a power the fanaticism of Peter 
had called into Ling, and how ivrtniu were the 
L-tt.-r ehini uts ol the enterprise to I* mixed 
with tin- most lawless (Missions of huuiuu nature. 
While passing through Hungary, the soldiers of 
P'-trr the Hermit, irritated by the unfriendly 
character of the |*o|ilc, who had maltreated some 
of their pn-cuisors belonging to the Land of Walter 
the Penniless, revenged themselves by acts of 
great atrocity. In Rulgaria. a state of actual war 
broke out between the natives and the adventurers 
from Western Kurojie. It would L- difficult to 
say which side exhibited the greater ferocity ; but 
it is ceilain flint the Ilulguriaiis regarded tin* 
lolloweis of Peter as a horele of savages, whom it 
was justitin!de to slay by every nn-nn* in their 
|«ower. For this opinion, indeed, they had no 
little warrant. Tin- rabble of hungry fanatics 
loaded themselves with plunder, attacked men and 
women alike, and even assaulted walled towns. 
An attempt on Nissa was defeated ; but the adven¬ 
turers, resuming their journey, arrived at Phili|*- 
|K.|->lis wln-re the eloquence of Peter procUI<-d 
for them some consideration and succour. The 
re(a>rt of their evil practices reached Constant i- 
nople before the vanguard of their irregular foixes: 
and when the main l»ody entered the Eastern 
capital, the Emperor Alexius was so dismayed by 
their wild and ferocious appearance, ami by tin- 
acts of rapine and licence in which they speedily 
indulged, that he hurried them across the Ik*- 
phoius into Asia Minor, when- their excesses were 
rx-|K*ated on a larger scab-. Peter lost all control 
over his insubordinate levies, and, after a few 
mouths, returned to Constantinople, almost broken- 
heailed with the ill-success of his enterprise. 
TIh-m* irregular troops had L-cn greatly reduced in 
nniuL-r while -Hissing through Europe; but tlu-y 
wen- still sufficiently strong to be a terror to the 
population of the Anatolian cities. It is said that 
they murdered children at the breast; they un- 
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doubtedly pillaged cbui-ches, robbed private houses, 
and indulged in drunkenness and habitual de¬ 
pravity. Tlie Greek and Latin historians, for once 
agreeing where disagreement was hardly possible, 
equally describe their conduct as a disgrace to 
Euiope, aud to the cause they represented. 

The wont of these atrocities were committed by 
a band of ten thousand Normans, or French. 
These men, however, had in them the spirit of sol¬ 
diers, and, quitting their companions, they took the 
castle of Xerigord in Bithynia, and inspired the 
Turkish Sultan with so much uneasiness tlrat he 
marched against them in person at the head of 
fifteen thousand men. The marauders were beaten 
in the open field, and, retiring into the castle, under¬ 
went a siege.. The supply of water was cut off by 
the Turks, and the stronghold was soon afterwards 
taken with great slaughter. The main body of 
Peter’s army was drawn on to Nicaa by a false 
report that the Bithyniun capital had surrendered 
to their comrades; but, ou nearing the walls, the 
invaders were unexpectedly attacked, and driven 
back in sauguimuy and irretrievable rout. The 
Mohammedans pursued the enemy to his camp, 
where they sacrificed the Christian priests to their 
conceptions of religious duty ; and the number of 
tho slain was so great that their bones were piled 
up in an immense heap, which remained for many 
ycara. Not more thau three thousand pereons sur¬ 
vived this dreadful massacre. Thcso retreated to 
the Gulf of Nicomcdia, where they shut themselves 
up in the fortress of Civitot At the request of 
Peter the Hermit, Alexius sent a body of troops to 
their relief; and under the protection of Byzantine 
anus they regained the Eastern capital 

Tho division of Gottachalk penetrated no farther 
than Hungary, where, after committing great bar¬ 
barities, they were nearly annihilated by the rage 
of the people. At about tho same time, another 
body of fanatics, collected from England, France, 
Lorraine, and Flanders, and numbering some 
200,000, made their way towards the East, with the 
professed object of redeeming tho Holy Sepulchre. 


Notwithstanding the assumption of Christian 
motives, they seem to have been little better than 
pagans of the gi-ossest order. It is related of them 
that they adored a goat and a goose, which they 
alleged to be filled with the divine spirit; and tln-ir 
conduct was in harmony with their opinions. Tho 
fury of these wretches was directed chiefly against 
the Jews of Germany, several of whom they slew in 
the Archiepiscopal Palace at Mainz. At Treves 
and Worms, the Israelites were treated with equal 
ferocity, and many destroyed themselves to escape 
the outrages of their |>orhccutors. Some of those 
belonging to Worms retired into a chamber of the 
Bishop’s residence, under prctonco of deliberating 
on a change of faith; for the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties, both of Worms and Treves, hail tuken ad¬ 
vantage of their necessities to make attempts at 
conversion. The result, however, was that they 
committed suicide, as the only means of preserving 
their religion. At Treves, mothers killed their 
infants, fathers and sons slew ono another, and 
women cast themselves into the Moselle. After 
bringing about these frightful tragedies (which 
caused tho German Eni]>oror to take tho Jews 
thenceforth under his special protection), tho 
desperadoes |>ourcd on towards tho south-east, 
leaving a track of blood behind them wherever they 
passed. On approaching tho borders of Hungary, 
they were opposed by tho royal army, but mado a 
fierce assault on Mcrsbourg, which they would pro¬ 
bably liavc taken, but for an unaccountablo panic 
among their ranks. The Hungarians pursued them 
with unsjiaring slaughter, and the waters of tho 
Danube were reddened with their gore. Not many 
escaped, and those few carried back with them 0 
report which was not calculated to oncourago others 
in tho prosecution of the sacred war. Such were 
tho preliminaries to tho First Crusade. The enthu¬ 
siasm of Peter the Hermit had borno evil and num¬ 
erous fruit; but tho true chivalry of Europe had 
not yet set forth on the enterprise to which 
their valour and their devotion were so deeply 
pledged. 
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T1IE FIRST CltmDE. 


...'hr, ‘ Vrrival ..f Turk,-I, Succour.. s..-l "f «l- IVitwa The Miracle «•> thr iMm-imai* 
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kvciit. ..V Li* brief lU-ign—HU Mth i» »•«» Kir** *>f Jmnalem Jo|n. to l-U-.n |||.-E*l«.t of the K^loin- 
twlwtitvtivii of the State —Military of «l* Ku*btt of Jm.-Wm a..J the Tem,4ar». 


SELDOM has the world Wn affected hr V> injior- ! 
t nit a movement as that of the Crusade*. The 
initiations of primitive races, by winch new nations ( 
w. k- produced—the vast deluge of Northern force 
and barbarism which overthrew the Roman Empire 
-the gradual spread of Christianity, and the I 
sudden apjs.rition of armed Mohammeilanw..- 
can alone l.e con.|<iml with it in those portm* of 
the earth with which we are most familiar, and in 
tlio.se ages which preceded the Holy Wars. The 
action Ol various influences l-yond the Indus may 
have been equally remarkable; but everything in 
those regions ),„< for us the vagueness and un¬ 
certainty of a dream. For want of sufficient 
knowledge, and from the absence of anything like | 


exact dates, we are there oppressed by h phulitaS- 
manorial .sense which almost deties analysis. The 
Crusades originated in our own port of the gloln-, 
and were directed against lands with which we 
an- scarcely less familiar. They brought into the 
field of active contest the two great religions 
of the Modem world. They ranged the chivalry* 
of Christendom against the chivalry of Islam. 
They made the East and the West Mter ac¬ 
quainted with each other's valour, each other's 
,nodes of thought, each other's sincerity and 
devotion. Jerusalem was not permanently de¬ 
livered. nor was the Holy Sepulchre, exc. pt for a 
brief season, rescued from the custody of Moslems. 
Rut a check was imposed upon the energy of 
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Mussulman conquest, and various indirect bene6ts 
were conferred on Euro|»e. The later Middle 
Ages were coloured by gorgeous reflections of the 
jewelled and sumptuous East. Feudalism acquired 
a graceful and splendid character from contact 
with the glittering warriors of Asia. Romance 
and poetry received new life ami larger sympathies 
from the touch of Persian genius, and the alHuent 
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Cyprus—not to speak of Jerusalem itself—are 
some of the majestic names that swm-p in solemn 
pageant across the annals of the time. 'J ho 
grandeur of the struggle acted as an inspiration 
which centuries failed to exhaust. It kindled the 
lyric fervour of contemporary minstrels : in a later 
age it furnished brilliant materials to the shaping 
muse of Tasso. 


EFFECT OF THE CRU8ADE& 



TYRE. 


sunlight of more favoured regions. Architecture 
inherited n subtler beauty by assimilating the 
spirit, though not the forms, of Saracenic struc¬ 
tures. We seem to discern a process of education 
ns one of the results of these great wars : the mind 
of Europe was never quite the same—never again 
so childish and unformed—after this vivid contact 
of two long-divided worlds. For it must be 
recollected tlmt the Crusaders were intioduced to 
cities and localities associated with the highest 
intellect and culture of the ancient civilisation. 
Nicrea, Antioch, Laodicea, Tyre. Sidon, Acre, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Damascus, Rhodes, Chios, 


Increase of commercial intercourse between 
Europe and Asia, with all its attendant influences 
of a softening and ennobling diameter, was another 
of the good effects resulting from the religious 
wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Better still was the gradual formation of more 
tolerant views with respect to the Mohammedans. 
Those who had previously been regarded ns infidels, 
idolaters, or incarnate devils, were found to bo 
human beings, often generous and noble in their 
feelings, and professing a religion which hod much 
in common with Christianity. Europe and Asia 
came to understand one another better, and the 
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etf.vt was mill nail V Iflu lieinl. It i- true that the j 
very contrary had Ueii the ••ihvt of tlw fn-qm-nt 
waix In-tweeii tin- Sarao-li* and I In- nations of 
Eastern Europe; hut :ln- struggle tln-re »a> for 
life or death. \\Iu-iimn the l<iittl« ' of fin- Crusades 
were for tin* sake of a principle «»ii !«•*!• side*, and 
tin- |H-O|i|o of flu- W» »t l-egMIl fo •l-.M-oliT that the 
follow.-|*> of tin- I’rophel Win- Hot the prac- 
ti»oiN of uiiliolv rit.» whieli an ignorant iuiagi- 
nation liii'l |<ainfed them. Acquaintance with 
-iiioth-T form of ielision, moreover. produced a 
lil eiality of thought unknown for centuries, wliieli 
arte I ns a |».werful counterpoise lo tin* ever- 
ilea earing pretension* of the Roman Church. 
Some writers have even tmo’l the first genus of j 
I. ith.'i > lo'foriiMlion in the elf.vt on the Kun^>-an 
intellect I»r«*luce.| by i's collision with the KaJ. 
Tin* o|N-i'ation. in tlint nw, was slow; hut it is 
very possible that the min.ls of men were favour¬ 
ably iiilluence.l in tin- direction of free thought l»v 
familiarity with new spiritual forms. Infallibility 
tremble.| beneath the touch of larger knowledge. 

Yet it can hardly l»- said that the Crusade wen- 
morally justifiable. As long as the S-ljukiaii 
Turks ret nine. I possession of Jerusalem, their cruel 
oppressions called for punishment, and the Christian 
I '..went may rightly have considered iIm-iiim-Ivi* 
under an obligation to protect tln-ir fellow-believers. 
Hut the dominion of these savages ci-as.il fin- very 
vear that the Crusaders set out. or shortly after; 
the Katimite Caliphs were restored: and then- was 
every reason to U-lieve that the funner state of 
to|ci;incc would la- resumed.* The excuse for 
the war had therefor.- |*assed away U-fore the 
invaders entered Palestine, and tin- expulitioo 
was continued mon- from religious pride and 
love of predominance than from any better 
motive. The Christian leaders could not plead 
ignorance of what had occurred since Peter the 
Hermit roused the conscience «f Eurojie by his 
tale of intolerable wrongs: for th-v wen- informed 
by Afdal. the Vizier of tie- Egyptian Caliph 
Mostaali. that they might |-rfortn their vows if 
they cairn- unarmed. and that pilgrims would 
thenceforth experience the fair treatment of 
earlier times. Hut these offers of accommodation 
were repulsed, and a war of religious hatred— 
always the hitteiest of wars—was punm«l m a 
spirit of manifest aggression. S..im- allowance 
must of course 1*- made on account of the immeiiM- , 
excitement of popular feeling which had jow*l 

• TW yearn UXK. 1 «C. »n*l ltW*. lare U*n frtu for «1* 
recover} ..f .l.m-if.-m ••>' tl.«- CalitJo of KsFI* : •>«'. i» any 
caw. tin- event twk |<Uv U-fore the arrival of tl« l 
booth 
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ov.-r tin- whole West of Europe, and which jier- 
hapN r.-u.k-ixl it ditlicult for the chivalry of the 
a-.N.H-i:ii.s| nations to disUmd without |M-rlVirining 
tin- leit of anus they had undertaken. Hut, cou¬ 
riering the execrable atrocities which disgraced 
tin- struggle. and the extreme misery it indicted on 
vast iiiiiiiUt* of the human ran-, it is impossible 
not to deploiv the outbn-ak of impassioned feeling 
which drew such evils in its train. 

The leaders of the Find Crusade were Godfrey 

of . I hike of Lower Lorraine; Eustace 

and Ikddwiu. his brothers; Haldwiu .In Hourg. a 
c*»usii, : Hugh the Great, brother of Philip, King 
•A France; RoU-rt, Duke of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror: Raymond de St. Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse; Hohemond, Prince of Tnren- 
tutu, a son of ltoU-rt Guiscard ; his cousin 
-Tum-n-d : RoU-rt, Count of Flanders; .Stephen, 
fount of Chart tvs ; and Adheninr, Hislmp of Puy, 
who acted as the Po|h-'s L»-gute, and as a military 
commander also. None of the great sovereigns 
joim d the expedition ; Imt the feudal system fin- 
iusIhiI an eiiomioio lody of soldiers, commanded 
by knights of the most perfect valour mid tin- 
most adventurous spirit. France and Normandy 
undoubtedly produced the greater number of these 
enthusiasts ; hut England, Germany, Flanders, 
Italy, and other countries, suppli.d valuable con¬ 
tingent*. Tasso makes his stanzas resound with 
a sonorous proclamation of nationalities, and 
l- rhaps in no spirit of exaggeration. It seems not 
improlobie that the horsemen mi ml <e red 100.000, 
and that the humbler multitude on foot amounted 
to Ct*U*»0, including women and children, priests 
and monks. A large |*rt of Christendom, there¬ 
fore. must have contributed to this vast total: yet 
the East of Europe was not greatly moved by an 
enterorise which might seem to concern it even 
more'than the West. The place of meeting was 
to I* Constantinople, and the |»eriod of starting 
was August. lO'Jii, according to the original 
engagement. A promise having been given to 
succour the Eastern Emperor against the inroads 
of the Soljukiaii Turks, it was necessary to proceed, 
in the first instance, to the great capital on the 
Hosphorus ; hut. for the main purpose of the 
expedition, it would have been Mt«r to approach 
Juda-a by the diirct route of the Mediterranean. 
The army of Godfrey of Bouillon passed through 
Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, marched to Aquilcia in the 
rorth-east of Italy, and thence into Dalmatia and 
Sclavonia. Between Durazzo and Constantinople, 
his lands (ulrendv thinned by fatigue and deprive 
tion) were really attacked by the country 
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people, aided by some troops of the Greek Emperor, 
Alexius L; and a similar reception was given to 
the followers of Bohemond, who crossed the 
Adriatic from the coast of Italy. Recollection of 
the atrocities committed by the irregular hordes of 
a few months earlier, and of which a repetition was 
not unnaturally dreaded, lmd doubtless much to do 
with this hostile attitude of the Eastern popula¬ 
tions. Certain prisoners taken by Bohemond 
plainly told him that the motive of the Crusaders 
was not religion, but ambitiou—that they pre¬ 
ferred Constantinople to Jerusalem. 

Some of the French leaders were delayed in 
their |>assngc through Italy by the hospitalities of 
the Pope, whom they met at Lucca, and l»v the 
attractions of the wealthy and pleasure-loving 
Italian cities, where many of their troops were 
permanently diverted from the enterprise they had 
undertaken. The earliest to reach Thrace was the 
band commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon, who, on 
arriving nt Philippopolis in the early winter of 109C, 
was met by a piece of intelligence which at once 
established an uneasy feeling between himself and 
the Greek Emperor. Hugh, Count of Vennandois, 
brother of the French King, had been wrecked in 
a tempest which scattered his vessels, and Alexius 
violating the usual laws of hospitality, had made 
him a prisoner, lie who had received a conse¬ 
crated banner from the Pope himself, when at 
Lucca, was detained at Constantinople in a sort of 
honourable captivity, which, however it might be 
soothed by external compliments, was none the 
less real. On learning tile fact, Godfrey sent an 
embassy to demand the immediate release of his 
comrade Alexius refused to comply, and Godfrey, 
advancing by Adrianoplc and Selymbria, laid the 
wholo country waste, until, about Christmas, he 
reached the walls of the capital. Hugh was then 
sent to the camp of the Crusaders ; but the expedi¬ 
tion bad made an ominous commencement, and 
it seemed not unlikely that further trouble was 
in front. 

It is clear that Alexius was alarmed at the im¬ 
mense influx of Western troops into his dominions. 
At the Council of Piacenza, he had,indeed, requested 
a body of ten thousand soldiers, to aid him in 
repelliug the advances of the Seljukian Turks; but 
he felt no great interest in Jerusalem, and to find 
his dominions inundated by countless multitudes 
of fighting-men, all belonging to the Latin Church, 
and therefore regarding him and his subjects 
obstmate heretics, was a fact calculated to inspire 
considerable distrust. Bohemond was expected 
shortly from Southern Italy, and Bohemond, as 
the son of Robert Guiscard, and the successor to 


his father’s command in the western provinces of 
the Byzantine Empire during the disastrous 
invasion of 1061-2, could hardly bo regarded as 
other than a possible enemy. The Greek Emperor 
therefore desired to protect himself against even¬ 
tualities by exacting an oath of fidelity from the 
Crusaders, and requiring them to do homage as his 
vassals. Such a demand was naturally very dis¬ 
tasteful to the Western knights, since it placed 
them in a |>osition of disloyalty to their own 
sovereigns, and seemed to imply a confession on 
their jiart that the Einjieror had grounds for 
suspicion. Alexius, however, was not to bo 
diverted from his pur|K»sc, and he carried it out 
with remarkable skill and address. Had the 
various bodies of the Crusaders been united in one 
force, they might possibly have borne down all 
opposition by the strength of their arms ; hut, 
during the early months of 1097, Alexius adroitly 
managed to prevent the union of any two of the 
Western armies under the walls of Constantinople. 
In the meanwhile, he worked by flattery on the 
impressionable mind of Count Hugh, who was 
persuaded to give his sanction to the demands of 
Alexius. So im|»ortant a convert might reasonably 
be expected to have great influence with the others; 
but Godfrey of Bouillon still held out, and actual 
warfare ensued between his soldiers and those of 
the Greek sovereign. At length, jiercciving tho 
impossibility of crossing the sen, and pursuing his 
enterprise, without the aid of the Imperial vessels, 
Godfrey consented to make a promise of fealty, 
and it was agreed that, on the entrauco of tho 
Crusaders into Constantinople, John, a son of tho 
Emperor, should be given as a hostage to the 
French. 

John was soon afterwards sent into the Latin 
camp, ami Godfrey entered Constantinople with 
his companions in arms. The scene at the palace 
was one of great magnificence. The members of 
the court were arrayed in their utmost splendour, 
and the Western knights appeared in tunics of 
ermine, vair, and other rich skins, adorued with 
gold, and worn over the armour. But the con¬ 
strained relations of the two parties were painfully 
obvious throughout. Alexius was cold and distant 
in his manner; but, on Godfrey prostrating himself 
before the throne, with those marks of subserviency 
which the Enqierors had long required, he adopted 
him as his son, clothed him with Imperial robes 
and declared that he placed his dominions under 
the protection of the Crusadora’ arms. Tho 
Western chiefs swore fidelity to the Emperor 
promised to deliver to him such places Jlhey 
should recapture from the Turks, and undertook to 
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•i<) homage for any «•*li»-r aequi'itirtus. On the 
oilier hand. Alexin* < ngig-d !•• the onv with 
Iii< 11 11 1- ii.• 1 iio..|.., ni.l «iili More* *»f arms ami 
piovi.*ions. ilii* latte, U* furni'lied in lit*’ oj».-n 
imnki'l :i> r«\i*on d>|.- Rut hi* iwmim 

>iill di*fiiigiii*h<d l-\ ;«n .Hl.'iiMwIumylitiiH-^, and. 

• IIIlilio ;.l.*.-i,e.- fiolil tlf tlir**m\ 

of I’m', om* of tli«* coni|Kiiiirtii' of t!odfi»-y. 

|iir*I himself on ili. Iimio-i i;il seat. and. Iintwith- 
*t:,ndmg ili.- expostulation* of Baldwin. refn*.d foi 

.*. mm- t<> >|iiit th-pla.v which In- had **i/rd. 

Siieli mi incident might have rvMilt.-d in a k»u- 
gniiiarv i-olli-ion. lull tin- Kmp**r>»r contented him- 
vlf w if Ii *ome ii.Hii.il iiimirks W t" tin- *af-M 
pin..' for iln- daring Ki-nehman when I"* 'h*mM 
in..! tin* Turk'. A ...in|Mritiv.-ly good under- 
Mauding Wii' for i tiun- eMaMMied l>e|ween iln- 
Luins ami lli- Creek*. Alexin* xmt valuable 

..lit* to to-lli-v, ami noon afterward* |«*r* 

jniad-d him !•* ... mi to tin- A Malic *idc **i 

th- Bosphorus. In Mir.li. IW7. hi' troop* e„. 
,»lll|>.-l 1*01111.1 1 'haleedsHi. ami AleXiu* tli-n with¬ 
drew ill- Ciwiaii \e**e|s by whirl* tli«-v had bm 
Crtiivrviil aero**. «.» that eommunh-ation with 
Khio|m- was cllVstnally cut oil. 

A* iln- oil,. r 'UVMOH* Of th- NV-'t-rn a. mi-* 
Mt,v.*"ivi>ly arrived in th- m-i-hl.mrlioo.l of Con 
Mauiim>|ih-, tin- cnulmst la-tween their feeling* ami 
t |,n*e of theCn-ek* l-vaun- more strikingly apparent. 
To th- former, th- higldy-or-g-miscd political »y*»«*m 
cf ih- Empire, with it' maxim*of law. it* science 
of administration. i's hierarchy of ortmak 
nm-i-nt civilisation, ami it* 'tntely im-mon- of 
Roman Mipi-ma-v. *«i* little else than a m.xfin- 
of craft ami folly : to the latter, the rugged way* 
of femlalism w.w im-re «v«igvws* ami totality. 
The charneler of the Eastern ami WeMern natmn* 
was, indeed. entirely distinct, ami each a,M,,,M.'l 
„„l MH.-I «l» r. The vast Mn.br, of ,1 k- 

Onsudow iilunncil Ih- K.,i|-mr; 

Kml-ml . Ilmt I.- vi.il. <n slio..M *»«r lenity 
... i.-nsed "* " arlior ' “* " ’ 

Christendom. The r-sult was an alaolulc of 
aeconl. wl.ic. . th- tut of the.r common 

Christiiu.itvcouM l.i.l- fr..i„o,.l.n»ry olacryr. rh- 

ol.i-cts of th- K„.|« mr,..nl of th- CT-*» ™ 
wholly .liir.-r. nt- Tin' li.*t wonted to th- 
S-ljukia... out of A.ia Minor— ta<k to wh.ch 1... 
own armies ha.l pro«al ina.H'«tr- ^ ™! 

ll.usiusts .. Krai,..* am, Italy. I™ E''- 

,hc Low I'-untri-s. w-rc nv.ii.ly animat-.! v 

„ insviunal- .l.-.i.- to r~uc 
..rasn of Mol.an.nK.lana. The claims of tin 
Kn.]»emr to the allegiance of his gnesls we 
resistwl hy some of the chiefs, even after l.o.lfre) 


..f IVmilloii ha.l coiwntexl. liohemoml avoided 
•loin** homa-- a* h*»i;.* a< lie could, and, although 
In- ami th- KnijK-ior alfoundi-d in mutual compli- 
nn-iit'. tin- fonnci was so suspieious of his Iiu|M-rinl 
llatti-mr lh it. when *«-rVe«l with a splendid haiu|Uet 
in tin* palaec coii'igiie>l to his usi*. lie pass«-d hy the 
\iamls untoudH'l. for fear of |M>ison. The suspicion 
wa* unimxnnald-: Alexius was too crafty for so 
-is.** ami «Um_—i>«i* an attack it|>oii an arimsl ally. 
Talicnal avoid.sl the humiliation of swearing fealty 
l.v er>*"in- the |!-»*phonis di.*-uise<l as a common 
*oldi<-r. without visiting Constantinople at all. 
Itaymoml. Count of Totilous.*, boldly declined to 
UtsMiK* a de|H-mh-nt on the < I reek Empire; and. 
althon-h Alexius sought to starve his forces hy 
cutting olf their supplies, and even sent nnmsl men 
to attaek them in their eamp. the Count still 
deelaivd that lie had not taken the Crow to 
ent.-r the service of any earthly sovereign. The 
•|uand grew to Midi a height that Raymond 
tlnvatem-l to let loose hi' army on the environs of 
Constantinople, and it was only l«y the interposition 
of Codfrev. Ih4iemmul. and Rol- it of Flanders, 
who tmik a c.K.|cr view of the facts, that a com¬ 
promise was etlected. 

A* some concision to the requirement* of the 
Emperor. Raymond swore never to undertake any¬ 
thing against the life or honour of Alexius : but 
in the lost lie refm-'l to do him homage. Alter 
this agreement, the relations of the two parties 
become a little less hostile, but cordiality was 
never established U-tween them. Anna Comnena, 
the daughter of Alexius gives a very singular 
account of tin- feelings Which the Creeks and 
the Crusndrr* entertained toward* one another. 
The Western chiefs annoyed the En>i*ei-nr hy their 
|<-,uacity and Imastfulne**. and his health actually 
wlfere .1 from the fatigue consequent on |>er|*etual 
audiences ami from the m-c-ssity of constant 
management, to avoid giving offence such as might 
have led to bloody and |H-rilous reprisals. 'Io the 
tmine«l jmlgroent of Anna, enriched hy centuries ot 
Creek ami Roman cultui-e. the strangers ap|*nred 
a set of overgrown children; but at any rate 
they were children |«»sse.ssing all the rapacity ot 
ase. Tlu-V deinandetl money and presents from 
tlie ruler of Constantinople, and so disgusted ’Jan- 
cn-1 that he openly declared his annoyance \ ot 
it must be admitted that this greed of profit was 
™„fin-.l to (hr W^torn vWMn Atex'W. 
c,...r.rv to I,is un.l-rt.kinc. cdoovoonJ to •notch 
an unfair profit in selling p.ov.s.o..s o c 
lro „ps . and this conduct was cont.nued until the 
Emp-rur fernml -.hat it mi J.t lead to - outlook 
,hc ].arl of the Crusaders, when he c.dca. oured 
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to buy off tbeir animosity by lavish distributions 

of money. _ 

The removal of Godfrey of Bouillon to the 
eastern side of the Bosphorus was gradually 
followed by that of the other chieftains, and, in 
the beginning of May, 1097, the whole mighty 
host was assembled on the plains of Nicrea. It 
was determined to make an immediate attack on 
the Seljukian capital, and the siege of Nic*a was 
commenced on the 8th of May. The city was de¬ 
fended by double walls, of immense thickness and 
extraordinary height, and poisoned arrows were 
discharged from the battlements by the Turkish 
warriors. In the neighbouring mountains, Kilidge 
Arslan, the Seljukian Sultan of Routn, lay en¬ 
camped with 50,000 troops; and. after an in¬ 
effectual assault by the Christians on the defences 
of Nicica, ho attacked their ranks, in combination 
with a sortie from the city. Two onslaughts, 
conducted with great fury, were repulsed by the 
Crusaders. The siege was then pressed with still 
greater determination and courage ; but the defence 
was conducted in so stubborn a spirit that the 
city might never have been taken, lmil not Alexius 
sent u Greek envoy, who persuaded the Turks that 
they had more to hope from the clemency of his 
master, if they surrendered, tliau from the mercy of 
the invaders, should tho latter force their way 
into the town. A secret arrangement was con¬ 
cluded with the Byzantine troops stationed in ships 
on the Ascanian lake, where they helped to 
blockade the city. Nicica was given up, and the 
standard of the Greek Emperor at once announced 
the fact to his allies, and protected the inhabitants 
from the pillage and slaughter which the Western 
chiefs were evidently meditating. The siege hod 
occupied seven weeks, and the surrender took place 
on the 24th of June. 

Disappointed with their treatment by the Em¬ 
peror, who had promised them all the riches 
of every captured city, whereas he gave them 
only a portion, but concealing their annoy¬ 
ance under terms of devotion and religious en¬ 
thusiasm, the Western chivalry departed for 
Antioch on the 3rd of July. A little before reach¬ 
ing Dorylieum, they were attacked by Kilidge 
Arslan, who was signally defeated after a difficult 
engagement The Seljukian Sultan was now so 
much disheartened that he abandoned the kingdom 
of Roum, and fled eastward, to implore the aid of 
his Turkish brethren. The Crusaders pursued 
their way through Asia Minor, and, for a distance 
of five hundred miles, saw nothing before them 
but a devastated land, and towns deserted by their 
inhabitants. In the course of this dreary march, 


Tnncred with five hundred knights, and Baldwin, 
the brother of Godfrey, with seven hundred, were 
detached from the main body, and pursued a 
separate course along the sea-coast of Cilicia. The 
character of Baldwin was arrogant and encroach¬ 
ing, and in a little while he and Tancred came to 
a violent quarrel. The cause of their dissension was 
the claim of each to govern the city of Tarsus, which 
had been taken by the small force of Tailored, but 
which Baldwin, on account of his squadron con¬ 
sisting of the larger number, maintained should be 
his. The people themselves adopted the rule of 
Taucred, ami not without reason, if they were 
informed that he had protected them from the 
savage passions of Baldwin, who, Christians though 
they were, would have devoted them to general 
spoliation. By threats and cajolery, however, 
Baldwin afterwards persuaded them to accept his 
rule, ami Tancred was obliged to depart, with a 
feeling of enmity which led to on armed col¬ 
lision between the adherents of tho two Crusaders. 
Baldwin seems to have behaved throughout with 
treachery to the Christians of Tarsus, to his 
companion-in arms, and to the Turkish garrison ; 
but superior numbers enabled him to prevail over 
Tancred. After a sharp encounter, tho two leaders 
came to an agreement Baldwin returned to the 
grand army, and Tancred, augmenting his sumll 
force with a gang of pirates from Holland and 
France, who had lately been cruising in tho 
Mediterranean, carried fire and sword throughout 
Cilicia. 

It was at Marascha, near the eastern extremity 
of Cilicia, that Baldwin rejoined tho forces under 
Godfrey of Bouillou. They had had a long and 
most fatiguing march, and tho country was so 
widely devastated by the Turks that tho invaders 
suffered much from privation. Besides the diffi¬ 
culties of the way, and the trials of insufficient 
food, Urn Christian hosts languished under tho 
terrible heat of the climate, to which, as Northern 
men, they were entirely unaccustomed. Many 
threw away their helmets ami armour, and all were 
so much debilitated that, had the Turks ventured on 
an attack, they would probably have been success¬ 
ful. On gaining Momschu, the invaders rested for 
a time ; but Baldwin did not long remain inactive. 
Being told by an Armenian princo that some rich 
countries lay on the other side of tho Euphrates, 
and that a large Christian population was there 
oppressed by small Turkish garrisons, ho organised 
a body of troops, with which ho entered Mesopo¬ 
tamia. His march was a continual success, and 
the people of Edessa begged his assistance in 
throwmg off the Turkish tribute. The citizens of 
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K.lt-Nvi won* I"! ni •!»**. nominally sul»j«vt to Con¬ 
stantinople. Imi really ••oiiin»llf«l l»y tin* Kmir of 
tin* Mirnniuding cuinirv. After some lianl lighting 
with tin* Turks. liddum obtained complete pos-a-s- 
>i<»u oT tin* city, when- In* cstablislml a |**tty 
monarchy, which lasted torty-arvei* y«re (via., 
from 1«»:»7 t,» 1111 ). wIi. ii KIrki vm retaken by 
tlti* Mohammedans This was tin* first principality 
founded l.v tin* Crusaders, ami its creation was a 
hr. miIi of tin* tiv-aly into which Godfrey ami tin* 


was a<luiiralili*. their knowledge of siege operation:.’ 
was hut slight, ami the few engines of assault 
which they possessed were clumsily and ineffec¬ 
tually employed. It was now winter, ami the 
sufferings of the army were so extreme that deser¬ 
tions wen* of frequent occurrence. Many died of 
famine, many others of fatigue and disease; and 
the attacking fore.' was thinned to an alarming 
d«*gn*e. It is assert.nl. not only by Moslem but 
by Christian writers, that cannibalism prevailed 



Al’I'HoAlM TO ASTLHH. 


Other commanders had entered with Alex.ua. 
though it must I- that the conduct of the 

Kini-ror himself was not free from blame- 
Baldwin ruled Ids litth* state with •» the rigour of 
a tvrant; but his |«dti.m in the heart ..t Mesopo- 
taiiiia enabled him to do some sen .o* to his com¬ 
panions Hi* rower soon extended ov.-r the 
adjacent territory, and the entm* road -tw.nu, 
Kdessa and Antioch was ke,* open lor the Cru- 

' \Vhilc these events were proceeding, the main 
armv under i! clfn-y of Bouillon was P-mug .«s 
maivh to Antioch, the next object of attack. Jh 
siege of that great city occupied seven months 
The Christian army was by this time much reduce, 
in numU-rs. and. although the courage of the men 


amongst the humbh-r tiooj.*, who were doubtless 
unable to obtain any other kind of food. The 
horses suffered equally with their masters, and in a 
few months the total number of these animals was 
reduced from more than seventy thousand to two 
thousand. Unusually heavy rains turned the 
whole camp into a moms*: the tents rotted am 
decaved with the wet ; and the position soon pre¬ 
sented the ajipe-aranco of a vast graveyard. !«• 
increase the difficulties of the situation. Cotltre> 
fell sick, and the conduct of the siege passed >»t° 
hands less competent than his own. The Byzantine 
• auxiliaries, under Taticius, retired to Cyprus. 
Robert of Normandy depart for Laohcea. where 
an English colony had been formed, and wouhi no 
return until after three citations from the chiefs 
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tin* expedition. Even l\-»er the Hermit. who had 
•« < .i)ii|* nii< >l iIn* army. ll«-<l fn»m the aoniMil 
lull was |iursutsl and brought U»ek I nr Tiinered. 
now ono* ia" re OHi|enitiii’4 with the oilier ohu- 
inanders. The -genius ot P.-t.-r was certainly not 
that of a warrior: Imt his ilwrti»ii would have 
Well s#i serious a tael that I'auerol "htaiiiol Iioiii 
him a promi*.- not to renew the utteni|>t whieli had 
just Well I Milled. 

The jin»s|Hvi was des|H-rate: but at leii‘.*th an 
unex|Hvtol inei-leiit caiue to the relief of the 
Wsiegers. I Hiheiuoiid cue day deelared to the 
council of the chiefs that lie could at any moment 
deliver Antioch into their hands. Unknown to 
the others, a corresjiondence had la-eli |W'>ilig 
la-tween him and a Syrian named 1‘hiruu/. on- 
finally a Christian, but one who had acquired tin- 
favour of the Kniir by a real or pn-tc-ndcd conver¬ 
sion t" Mohammedanism. This man held tin- coin- 
maud of three lowers, and was therefore in a good 
jHw.it ion to carry out his traitorous th-sign. llut 
Roheiuoud was determined that the incident sliould 
tend to his personal advantage, or tint his cumrndes 
should not enjoy die promised n-lief. He demanded 
the sovereignty of Antioch as the price of his con¬ 
templated service, and the other chieftains, after 
some resistance, gave their consent to what had 
L-cOtne a plain necessity. Tlie Sultan of 1‘erria 
was understood to have des|<tlchrd a relieving array 
to Antioch, and it was certain that the shattered 
forces of the Christians would not !*• able to resist 
an external attack, combined, as it ilouUIrss woul.l 
U-, with a sortie from the garrison. The plan of 
the surrender having I wen settled, the French and 
Norman princes ascended by night the scaling- 
ladders that were thrown down from the walls; 
the gates were sjieedily opened; the Christian 
multitude rushed in ; and, on the 3nl of June, 1UU8, 
Antioch was in the power of the Crusaders. 

Nevertheless the perils of the assailants were 
far from their termination. Tlie citadel was still 
in jiosscssioii of the Mohammedan*, who stoutly 
refused to surremler; and it was not long ere an 
immense force from Mosul, commanded by the 
prince of that city, who was accompanied by 
twentv-eight Turkish Emirs, arrive.! In-fore Antioch 
The Crusaders were now in turn the besieged, and 
were -soon reduced to the utmost extremity by 
hunger and jwstilence. Under these circumstances, 
a clever imposture turned to the advantage ot the 
Christian forces. A certain priest of Marseilles, 
itamed 1’eter Barthelcmr, deehn-d to the council 
that St. Andrew had thrice appeared to him in 
sleep, and told him tliat in the church of Ins 
brother .St. Peter, near the high altar, was con¬ 


cealed the head of the lance which had pierced the 
ride of Christ In the curse of three days, it was 
added, this sanctified weapon would W manifested 
to tlie lielievers, and, when borne aloft in lattle, 
would j-enetmte the souls of the infidels. Count 
Raymond, his ehajilain, and ten others, were 
appointed to discover the inestimable relic ; and, 
after two days of devotion, the twelve coinjianions, 
or confederates, entered the church of St. Peter. 
The'workmen continued to dig all .lay long, but 
no lance was discovered. At nightfall, however, 
Peter Uarthelemy descended singly into the exca- 
vat ion, and, having sj*cnt a sufficient time in simu¬ 
lated researeli, called out that the lance was found. 
It was lift.nl to the surface, wrapped in a veil of 
silk and gold, and exhibited to the worship of the 
Christian hosts. The Crusaders had by this time 
Un-Ii lmueg.nl at Antioch for twenty-six days, and 
their courage was nearly exhausted when it was 
revived by this ingenious trick. At a Inter jn-riod, 
however, many persons were so sceptical as to 
disbelieve in the holy lance, and Peter Uarthelemy, 
having apjHal.nl to the fiery ordeal, was burned to 
death in the flames which he rashly entered, hear¬ 
ing the weajKMi in his hand. 

lh-foie making « renewed attack upon the 
Turks, Peter the Hermit was sent to the Moham¬ 
medan commander, to inform him of the Divine 
vengeance which was hanging over his head, but at 
the >01110 time to offer terms if lie would consent 
to depart The interview between Peter and the 
Prince of Mosul was a contest of fanaticism and 
mutual threatening, and it ended as any man of 
M-nsc might have seen from the first that it would. 
Peter and his interpreter "ere contemptuously 
dismissed, and the Christians prepared for im¬ 
mediate action. On the following day they burst 
uut from Antioch, headed by the chaplain of Ray¬ 
mond. who brandished the holy lance, ami "as 
followed by a procession of priests and monks, 
chanting the words, •• Let the Lord arise, and let 
his enemies be scattered! ” It was afterwards 
related that three knights, in white garments and 
resplendent arms, issued at the- same moment from 
the hills, and that these were St. Georg*. St. 
Theodore, and St. Maurice —a story bearing « 
susj.icious resemblance to the old Roman legend 
of Castor and Pollux. Inspired by martial ardour 
and religious faith, the Crusaders pressed onwards 
to the plain on the other side of (he Orontes. 1 he 
cry of - Deus vult 1 ” rose into the air; the fun ot 
the conilatants increased with every moment ; 
large numWrs fell on both sales; but at length 
the fervour of the Christians bore down all oppo¬ 
sition, and the innumerable ranks of the Moslems 
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were slaughtered or dispersed. This great victoiy 
was gained on the 28th of June, 1098, and it 
rendered comparatively easy the remainder of the 
way to Jerusalem. It was now that Mostaah, the 
Egyptian Caliph, entered into communication with 
the Christians, and promised to restore all the 
lights of pilgrimage, if the threat of war were 
abandoned. But the Christian leaders were re¬ 
solved to accomplish the main object of their 
enterprise, and preparations were made for resum¬ 
ing the march. 

The spirit of discord, however, had again en¬ 
tered the Crusading ranks. The winter passed 
away without any movement Wing commenced ; 
and it wax not until the private soldiers demanded, 
with loud clamours, an immediate advance, that 
the chiefs forgot their differences, and gave the 
order to depart. In May. 1099, the remains of 
the great army quitted Antioch, and proceeded 
towards Laodicea. The effective force was now 
reduced to about 35,000 men ; so vast had l»een 
the depletion from deaths in Wttl«*, from disease, 
fatigue, and privation, and from the desertion of 
the faint-hearted. But the sufferings of the in- 
vaders were for the present at an end. Their 
march, which was between Mount Lebanon and 
the sea shore, presented no great difficulties, and 
food was plentifully supplied by the coasting 
vessels of Genoa and Pisa. The soldiers of the 
Cross were even assisted hy the Emirs of Tyre, 
Sidon, Acre, ami other places, who, as Seljukians 
and Sunnites, were disaffected towards the Fatimitc 
and heterodox Caliph of Egypt. Having arrived 
at Ciesarea, the Crusaders quitted the coast, and 
struck inland in a south easterly direction. Jeru¬ 
salem, the object of their exalted aspirations,— 
the city to rescue which they had marched from 
the north-west of Europe, encountered the dead¬ 
liest perils, and endured sufferings innumerable,— 
Jerusalem itself soon rose before their eyes. The 
moment was one of intense excitement, of rapturous 
hope, of unspeakable satisfaction. It was on a 
bright June morning when the towers of this mar¬ 
vellous city were first revealed to the eyes of the 
Christian host. As yet it was far off; but its 
solemn mass rose darkly against the violet-tinted 
sky of the East, and its wonderful memories, de¬ 
scending the long chain of centuries, vibrated in 
the hearts of those passionate and way-worn men. 
Some flung themselves prostrate on the earth; 
some knelt; all- wept, and cried aloud, “ Jeru¬ 
salem I” “Jerusalem !" 

The chief city of Palestine was at that time 
defended by 40,000 Egyptian troops, commanded 
by Istakar, a favourite general of the Caliph. Its 


configuration was nearly square ; hut the parts 
most difficult to attack lay on the south and <-nst, 
where deep valleys and high rocks gave an aspect of 
impregnability to the ^ition. The Crusaders, 
therefore, resolved to proceed against the northern 
and western sides, and the investment was com¬ 
menced on the 7th of Jline, 1099. Five days later, 
the assailant* made a tumultuous attack upon 
the city, and one ladder was planted against the 
walls, to the top of which a valorous band ascended. 
But the onslaught was repulsed by the Moham¬ 
medans, and the Christians then resorted to the 
more tedious operations of a siege. The crews of 
some Genoese vessels which had arrived at Jaffa 
gave their assistance in the construction of mov¬ 
able towera and heavy battering-machines. It was 
hoped that these new engines would produce im¬ 
portant effects ; but in the meanwhile the army 
suffered terribly from drought, for the Saracen 
Emir had taken care, previous to the arrival of tho 
Crusaders, to destroy the springs and cist.-rns, A 
common result of such extreme misery was speedily 
seen in the demoralisation of the troops. Not only 
were they turbulent and disorderly, but their 
viciousness moved the indignation of their leaders 
and the horror of their priests. The moral con¬ 
duct of the vast army which ls-sieged Nicica, in 
the early days of the expedition, is said to have 
l«ecn most exemplary; at Antioch it underwent 
a great deterioration; and liefoie the walls of 
Jerusalem it reached tho lowest depths of abase¬ 
ment. 

Preparatory to the general assault, the soldiers, 
headed by the clergy, made a religious procession 
round the walls of Jerusalem, singing hymns and 
psalms in place of the usual music of the camp. 
On Mount Olivet, and again on Mount Zion, they 
prayed for Divine assistance in the contest which 
was to take place on the following day. The 
Saracens on the Uttlements mocked at these 
sacred exercises; the Christians replied with still 
louder shouts, and more eager expressions of 
resolve. An unanimous attack was commenced 
next morning, when the battering-rams, towers, 
and other engines were brought to bear against 
the walls, but with so little effect that, on the 
approach of darkness, a retreat was sounded. 
One of the great wooden towers had been seriously 
damaged by the Greek fire of the Saracens; on 
the other hand, the walls of the city had been 
breached in several places, and the assault was 
renewed with returning daylight. Still the 
Christians were repulsed, and many were beginning 
to lose heart, when it was again believed that 
St George had come to the succour of his faithful 
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knight.*. At the vision of a martial figure station.-d I 
on ;h.* ,»|«|hs of .Mount Oiiwt, anal waving his 
shield to tlio s>ldi.-rs Lf.m* tin* city, the courage 
o| tin* In-si.-gere sprung »ij» afresh. ami they liurh-d 
themselves in fury against the defence* of Jerusah-ni. 
Even tin- wonu*ii joined in tin- vikl OHitlict. ami 
in another hour- tl*«* Uirbienn was broken down. 
Tin* inner wall was now approached, ami tlio 
Cinsa-l-r> |*iv|*ai -*l for a liaml-to-haml struggle 1 
with tin- Moslems. Tin-tiny was Friday, July lath. 
lKM. Tin* religious writers ei the Mithlle Ages 
discovered something niysth.il in the fact that the 
linal assault took place on the «lay of the week 
which is associated with the hirtli of Adam ami 
the >1 it It of Jesus Christ, ami even at the very 
hour of the afternoon when the CrUcilixion occurred. 
At any rate, it would m-thi to have been about 
three hours after the mondiaii when a soldi-r 
named Letohlus of Ton ma y h-.i]ied u|ou tIn- 
fort ilieations, ami was immediately followed by his 
brother Engell>ert and by Godfrey of Bouillon.* 
Tancred and the two Roberts burst through the 
gate of St. .Stephen, and, in anotlier direction. 
Raymonds Provencals ascended the walls bv 
ladders. For a while, the Mussulmans struggled 

desperately against the in-rolling Uood of Western 
chivalry, but at length, finding resistance in vain, 
submitted with tnie Oriental fatalism to the will 
of the stronger. Tin* massacre which cn*urd is 
too dreadful for detailed ih sciiptiuii. It is said 
that t *n thousand people were slaughtered in tin- 
so-called Movpie of Omar alone. Many were 
thrown from the tops of the churches ami of the 
citadel. The .Saracens were hunt.si into every place 
of refuge; and, if we are to L-lievc the accounts 
gem-ridly received (but happily they are ojm-n to 
some doubt». the b|.—l of seventy tliousand Musk-nis 
atoned lor the cruelties of tin- S-ljukian Turks. 
When it is recollect d that the real olfemlers had 
already been driven out of the city by the Fatimite 
Caliphs, and that otli*« had been made to restore 
the Christians to the |.osition they had occupied, 
with but few exceptions through many previous 
years the enormity of the crime committed by 
Godfrey and liis associates >"-comes more terriUy 
apparent. 

The rag? of slaughter having now been fully 
satisfied, the observances of religion were solemnly 
conducted. Bareheaded and larefoote.1, without 
armour or weapons, in the garments of repentance, 
and with postures of humility, Godfrey ami Ins 


• Such, at least, «* the .-.count siren by the French 
historian* : hat the Pisan* claim for themselves the boi.o-.r o 
bciii^ til.I in the Holy City. 


companions ascended the hill of Calvary, and 
\i.sitnl all those places that are most intimately 
ass4H-i.ii.-.I with the leimiiiug of C'hrbtianity. 
Laid cries of thanksgiving ruse into the air; all 
sowed that their sins should be eternally laid 
aside : the sick were visited. and the poor relieved 
by donations from the wealthy. The miraculous 
ih-meiit was of .-onr.se not wanting. The ghost of 
the l*o|"-s legate, Adhemar, who had died some 
time before, shared in the congratulations of the* 
living; ami the spirit* of many who had fallen by 
the way took ]«ait in these &u|ieriiatuial rejoicings. 
A few days later, the rage of fanaticism was again 
kindled. and a second massacre. including women 
and children, and even bal.es at the breast, deluged 
tin- streets of JeruKah-m with blood. Raymond of 
Toulouse saved a few Mohutiimedans, but it was 
only that lie might m-II them as slaves at Ascalon. 
Tim Jews fared no belter than the Mohammedans. 
Their synagogues were ret on lire*, and they 
|K*ri'hcd in tin- liames. 

Pope UHnu II., who. next to Piter the Hermit, 
had been the greatest agent in promoting the 
(Tuamk-s, did not live to hear of the triumph at 
Jerusalem. Peter, however, was present at tlio 
capture of that city, and received the honours duo 
to his enthusiasm ami |N*rsevcrance. It now 
l«camc necessary to mako mine provision for the 
government of the conquered territory. Eiglit 
days after the capture of Jerusalem, the Latin 
chiefs proceeded to the election of a king. Tho 
deliberation* of tin- council were somewhat delayed 
by the clergy, who, without actually objecting to the 
pro|*OMil creation of a monarch, considered that 
ecclesiastical alliiirs should have precedence, ami 
that, in the first place, a Patriarch of Jerusalem 
and a Bishop of Bethlehem should lie ap|iointcd. 
This suggestion, however, was set aside by the 
military leaders and on the 2-lrd of July it was 
determined that the crown should Wat once olleml 
to the piim-i]Kil commander of the expedition, the 
able and heroic Godfrey. Ho was conducted in 
religions order to the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, but. in the devotional spirit which seems to 
have lie«-ii natural to his character, he protested 
that he could not wear n diadem of gold in a city 
wliere his Saviour had worn a crown of 
thorns.t He therefore cottleiitcd himself with 
the title of Defender and Baron of the Holy 


* Whether thi. ccunwnul took |4mc in what » **>’" 

the Church of the lloly Sq«khir. or whether in the mi caU ol 
M-- |.ic of Omar, or Dome of the I lock, which mo-frn 

c»ii»i*lc. to he the act "'I church »-.,lt by the bm- 
,* ror Constantine, or hi. mother Helen, over the 
]>Lace of UmL i* ■> matter of doubt. 
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Sepulchre: but in effect his power was that of a | reined from 1131 to 1144 an«l the next Christian 
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monarch. His reign was extremely brief. He 
died on the 18th of July, 1100, almost exactly a 


King of Jerusalem was Baldwin III., during whoso 
reign, which terminated in 1162, the principality 
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year after liis assumption of office; yet his period of Edessa was recovered by the Moslems, and the 

of rule was distinguished by some events of ira- Second Crusade was undertaken. In itself, the 
portnnee. The territory which he had to administer rule of this monarch was chiefly distinguished by 


consisted merely of Jerusalem and Jaffa, together 
with about twenty villages and minor towns. But, 
small as was this domain, constant vigilance was 
necessary to preserve it from reconquest The 
Mohammedans occupied some formidable strong¬ 
holds, and the Christians found themselves in a 
position of continual peril. A fortnight after the 
appointment of Godfrey to the supreme direction 
of affairs, the Crusaders had to encounter an attack 
by the Caliph of Egypt, or of his Vizier, who 
marched in force to the capture of Jerusalem. He 
was entirely defeated in the plains of Ascalon, 
where the French princes distinguished themselves 
by the brilliance of their achievements. After this 
important success, the French retired from the 
holy wars, and Godfrey was left at Jerusalem with 
only three huudred knights, and two thousand foot 
soldiers, but with the powerful support of Tancred, 
whose chivalry was equal to his own. Godfrey 
wo* only forty years of age at the time of his 
death. He was undoubtedly one of the best of the 
early Crusaders—one of the least stained with 
acts of cruelty and treachery; and his brief 
government was marked with so much fairness 
and wisdom that some even of the Mohammedans 
lamented his decease. His body was deposited in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, oud it was 
decreed that that edifice should receive the ashes 
of the future kings. 

On the death of Godfrey, n contest arose between 
the secular and ecclesiastical power, as to who 
should carry on tho government. Tancred offered 
tho throne to Bohemond, then ruling over tho 
principality of Antioch; but that ambitious leader 
hod recently suffered a reverse in an attempt upon 
tho Armenian territories, which ended in his. being 
taken prisoner. Finally the crown was accepted by 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, who, in order 
that ho might enjoy the supreme honour of ruling 
in Jerusalem itself, resigned his principality of 
Edessa to his cousin, Baldwin du Bourg. The 
reign of this second monarch of Jerusalem extended 
from 1100 to 1118, and during those years the 
boundaries of the kingdom were considerably 
extended. He died during an expedition into 
Egypt, and was succeeded by Baldwin II The 
throne was occupied by that sovereign for thirteen 
years, and the Christian realm was still further 
extended by his sword. Fulk, Count of Anjou, 


the siege and capture of Ascalon. By the middle 
of the twelfth century, the kingdom of Jerusalem 
embraced a very large tract of country. After tho 
reduction of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, Acre, and 
Ascalon (in which achievements the Crusaders 
were assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Flanders, ami Norway), the whole sou-coast, from 
Scnmloroon to the borders of Egypt, was possessed 
bv the Christian Power. The Prince of Antioch 
declined to recognise the supremacy of Jerusalem ; 
but the Counts of Edessa and Tripoli admitted the 
su|»eriority of Godfrey's successors. The greater 
part of Syria was subjected to the new rule, und 
the Mohammedans retained only a few cities where 
they had formerly been undisputed masters. Bery- 
tus .became a Christian barony, and the conquest 
of Sarepta increased tho power of the Christian 
monnrehs over neighbouring strongholds. 

The kingdom thus heroically created appeal's to 
have been administered with singular tact and 
ability. It was surrounded by Mohumuiodan 
armies, doubtless eager to recover the grand posses¬ 
sions that had been lost; and tho military forces of 
the Christian kings aro believed not to have 
exceeded the small number of eleven thousand men. 
Yet for several years tho sovereignty founded by 
Godfrey of Bouillon preserved its independence and 
enlarged its sphere. Tho ruling genius in this 
remote outpost of Christianity was that of tho 
French nation, which had commenced the move¬ 
ment. French laws, manners, and titles, were intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom of Jerusalem, and tho 
French language, so far ns it was then formed, was 
the language of the army and tho Church. The 
laws of the Stato were contained in what is colled 
tho Assize of Jerusalem, which transferred to tho 
East the feudal institutions established for some 
generations in tho West. The constitution, how¬ 
ever, was not finally settled until tho reign of Fulk. 
The general character of the government was 
monarchical, aristocratical, and ecclesiastical. The 
commonalty were not represented, but the adminis¬ 
tration seems to have been generally popular. 

Among the remarkable effects of the First Crusade 
was the creation of two religious Ordere — the 
Knights of Jerusalem, instituted by Baldwin I. 
and the Knights Templars, established by some of 
the principal leaders. The second of these Orders 
received its name from tho Jewish Temple, on the 
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site of which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was su pposed to be erected. Other bodies of a 
similar character, combining military with religious 
duties, were founded in subsequent years, and for a 
long time their inHuence in the atlaire of Europe 
and of Western Asia was very noticeable. The 
lives of these knights were at once soldierly and 
monastic. Their dress was distinguished by a cross. 


| and one of their chief duties whs the defence of 
Palestine, lly successive donations they became 
1 possessed of great wealth, and, as their pride 
increased with their riches, the religious character 
' of their institutions was in a great degree olwcured. 
Rut their chivalrous spirit remained, and the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem owed much of its security to the 
| reputation of their valour. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TUF, FIKST HALF OF THE TWELFTH CENTt’KV. 

ral.'.tine un.lcr the Rule of the Cruw.ler.-Fieth Outbreak of RettgMM M in Tumultuou. which 

I'eriihcs in A»ia Minor—fowiuwt of Torto*a. on Ihe Syrian Co*.!, mi of Tr.|-h D«tH of Kmin.nt t IWMM -"ur 
between Bohemoml of Antioch ami the Kmpero* Alekiua-Combination of Wr>tmi Couutrk-s *g«ii»t the tmi-k Empire - 
Defeat ami Death of Bohemoml-Re-luction of the Turkuh Power—A DirereJiUbh Keconl-Wai.t of Harmony between 
the Eaitrrn mid Wcwtcrn l'owm—Alexiua ami the Seljukian Turks—Caiu|uign* of .loin. Il.-lli* Tetn|-»mry Alliance with 
tht Cnuatling Prince*—lluta for the Conqimt of Syna-Sncce»aioo of Manuel l.-Dccline in the lW|*rit) of tlreeec- 
Hemoval of the Silk Manufacture to Sicily ami Southern Italy—Change in the C«ii|«»itivn of the Ityzni.tiuv Army- 
l’creonal Qualitie* of the En|«nr Manuel-Hi* War with the l*riuce of Antioch—The Countries of the North Wvat Closing 
Yen re of Henry IV. of Ceimany-Rehelliou of hi* Son*. and Drath of the Emperor- B« ign* of Henry V., lo-thulre, uml 
Conrad III.—The Guelph* and Ul.ihelliner-Death of Philip I. of France, ami Succmaion of lx.ui. VI. The Knfiuuchiacliiciit 
of the Borough*, ami Kcluction of the Power of tin- Feudal Baron.-Municipal Privilege* of the Southern I'itiet—lnctxiiavil 
Po—ttdtna of the French Monarchy-Riee of the SelKKdrr.cn-Ai.Kdin. Abelard, and Bernard—Reign of llvnry I. in England 
—Ooncctaio.il to the AngloSaxon Population-Kvign of Stephen-Civil War with the Eiiiprvaa Matilda—Stute of Anarchy— 
Good QualitWa of Stephen. 

At an immense expenditure of huoian life, and by women there were but few in the East, and many 
un outburst of fanaticism which darkened the of the Crusaders were therefore compelled to mate 
better feelings involved in the struggle, Palestine with the daughters of Islam. The offspring of 
had Wen rescued from the Moslem, and Jerusalem i these marriages were of course brought up as 
l»een made the seat of a Christian monarchy. The Christians; but the population was increased in 
success of the Crusaders was complete for the time other ways as well. The Christian families of 
being, and it seemed likely to In* permanent. The Arabia, descendants of those who in former times 
invaders themselves appear never to have content- had entered that country to avoid the persecution 
plated the humiliation of being compelled to re- of their fellow-Christians, were invited into Judiea 
linquish their acquisitions. All their arrangements by ltaldwin I. This added largely to the number 
were made on the assumption of an uninterrupted of colonists pledged to support the Cross ; and the 
possession of the Holy Land ; and the social well-doing of the mixed community was advanced 
institutions of Europe succeeded to the manners by a law of Baldwin II., which authorised all 
and usages of Asia. The soil was divided among people, whether Christians or Mussulmans, to 
the conquerors in accordance with feudal ideas, trade with Jerusalem, free from the imposition of 
Most of the towns were exclusively occupied by the customary duties. 

the Crusaders; but in some places the Moham- The news that Palestine was free, and that the 
medons were allowed to live as tributaries among Holy Sepulchre was again in Christian hands, 
their Christian masters. After a time, the two rekindled the spirit of zeal through a large part of 
races coalesced by the very necessities of their Europe. A fresh expedition set out from the 

position. Marriages of Europeans and Syrians north-west in 1101, but for the most part perished 
not unfrequently took place, and the children so in the countries of Asia Minor, after giving the 
bom were called Pullani, or Poulains. It was utmost trouble to the Greek Emperor, and 
much more often that Euro|>can men wedded native slaughtering Christians and Mohammedans’ alike 
women than that the males of Palestine found The number of persons who thus sacrificed their own 
wives among the Christian females. Of European lives, after immolating many others, is stated at 
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4:17.000. Urn* i>l tin- |tiin«-i|*.il lcaili*r> wa* C'onnul. 
Constable of tin- Kui|»‘n>r Henry IV. of Cermany: 
otlu-r l*odies wen* commamh-d l»y the Counts of 
Yermandois m«.l I'.lois (who hail 1-t-u engaged 
in tlu* First Crusade. ami who now l»th met th»*ir 
deaths). tin* Count* of Burgundy, Yrndume, and 
Parma, tilt* Dukes of Aquitaine ami ltavaria. the 
Bishop of Milan, ami tin* Marchioness of Austria. 
A fow of tht-sf i*nthii'iast> ov.-.qn*d tin* |wril> of the 
wav. ami. alnnit I I ivaclu-d Jeruvd.in. where 
tln*y helped to strengthen tin* small army of 
Baldwin I. rtm* result this augmented force 
was tin* conquest of Toitovi. on tin* Syrian coast, 
which was o«» \, Tins I l.y Raymond. Count of 
Toulouse, until his death in llU.'». Ilf is accused 
of treachery to his coin|*aiiiou-s-in-unn*. ami of 
entering into corn*'|ioinU*iKV with tin* Moham¬ 
medans; hut hv Ta*»o In* is called ••tin* good 
Raitnomlo.' When Tripoli was taken, in 1 !«»*.•. 
hv the united Christian princes of Palestine, that 
maritime city and the ncighl*ouring lands were 
erected into a county for tin* family of Raymond, 
whose eldest son. Bertrand. enjoyed tin*sovereignty, 
to which Tortonu was afterwards united. Rut the 
most illustrious of the tir>t Crusaders wore now- 
being rapidly remove*I hy d**ath. Tancml died in 
1112, and Peter the Hermit in lll*». The latter 
returned to Eum|N* Indore his eml. and pa*4«d the 
remainder of his day* in a monastery which In* had 
founded in the ducc-eof Lie#*. 

The most important of the Christian States 
after Jerusalem it self, was Antioch. Rohemond, 
the Prince of that city, had never mkwJmI i» 
overcoming the dislike ami distrust of tin* Greek 
Emperor Alexius, if. indeed, he ever attempted to 
do M». To the suspicious mind of the Bytantinc 
sovereign, Rohemond was still the formidable 
cnemv of an earlier time—the Norman chieftain 
of Southern Italy, who, with his father, had shaken 
the Empire by his inroads. It is true that, by the 
action of the Crusaders generally. Alexins had 
been a considerable gainer. The conquest **f Nica-a 
had obliged the Turks to recede from the mon- 
western parts of Asia Minor, and from some of the 
neighbouring islands; and the Greek sovereignty 
was again extended over several important citu-s 
of which it had lavn deprived. Rut Alexius could 
not forgive Rohemond. He then-fore intrigued 
against him at Antioch, and endeavoured to oUain 
his expulsion. When, in 1100. Rohemond was 
taken prisoner l*v tin* Emir Danisbmend, who had 
formed a principality in Armenia. Alexius offered 
to ransom him, as a means ol getting him into Ins 
power. Boliemond. however, found means for Ins 
own release in 1102, and Alexius then demanded 


feudal submission of the prince. On his refusal, 
In* attacked Antioch, but without obtaining any 
advantage by land. At sea, the strength of the 
Byzantine fleet enabled the Km|*eror to indict 
couridemble danmge on his rival; but Boheuioltd 
succeetleil in forming an alliance with the Pisans, 
who sent a naval force to his aid. Nevertheless, 
the rnh-r of Antioch was blockaded during the 
winter of 1103-4; nor did a subsequent league 
with the Genoese prove more effectual. Rohemond 
was reduced to such extremities that lie determined 
to seek assistance in the West. Anna Comnena 
relates that he spread a ivjiort of his death, and 
then concealed himself in a coffin, which was carried 
•*n lioanl a vessel. draj-sl with black, in the ]K>rt of 
Smla. In this or some other way, lie eseap**d from 
Asia, but at the entrance to the Adriatic was 
delayed by a contrary wind until his stock of food 
and water ran out. Driven by necessity, he 
ventured to request a supply from tlu* Governor 
of Corfu, one of the |OHses»ion$ of the Eastern 
Empire *. and the representative of Alexius, not 
being strong enough to attack the prince, gave him 
what he required. On quitting the island, Rohe- 
moml sent a message to the Governor, in which he 
said:—“ Inform your master that the Prince of 
Antioch has arisen from the dead, and will soon 
give proof*, of his vitality.*' 

Arriving in Italy, Rohemond went straight to 
Rom**, where lie enlisted the warm symjiatliies of 
the reigning Pope, Pascal II., who. like Gregory 
VII., desired to extend the authority of the 
Western Church over the whole of Christendom, 
lie then formed an alliance with the French King, 
Philip I., who gave him his daughter Constance in 
marriage, ami promised a military contingent. 
Alexius was alarmed at the prospect of invasion ; 
defended himself, in letters to the republics of 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, against the charge of 
conspiring with the Mohammedans to procure the 
defeat of the Crusaders } and, forming a camp at 
Thessalouica in the autumn of 1105, pre|*red to 
meet the dreaded attack. As. however, Rohemond 
delayed his o|**rations, the Grecian fleet made an 
attempt to surprise Brindisi, but failed ; and some 
Turkish mercenaries, captured by the Normans, 
’were sent to the Pope as a proof that the Em|K*it>r 
was redly in aljianec with the Moslems. It is 
possible that these Turks were Christian converts, 
ami, a little while before, Alexius, whether from 
policy or from any higher motive, had obtained the 
release of three hundred knights who had been 
taken prisoners to Cairo. Rut those who were 
already inclined to think the worst of the Greek 
Emperor, and who hated him as a heretic, if not 
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as an infidel, regarded the presence of Turks in 
his forces as conclusive evidence of treason to 
their common faith. The feeling of indignation 
thus excited proved highly advantageous to Bohe- 
mond, who soon gathered about him a large army, 
drawn from various countries of the North-West 
It was indeed a s|»ecies of Crusade with which the 
Greek sovereign was threatened, and religious 
feelings were as much enlisted as political. 

Boheinoud acted with great skill and address, 
and, watching for an op|>ortunity when the Adriatic 
should be free of the enemy’s vessels, he left the 
|K»rt of Bari with two hundred transports ami 
thirty wur-gulleys, with which lie arrived at Avlona, 
in Illyria, on the 9th of Octol>er, 1107. Unfor¬ 
tunately for his designs, however, he could not 
bring the Imperial army to liattle in the open 
field, but was detained before Durozzo, which, after 
prolonged and desperate efforts, he found himself 
unable to take. At length he was compelled to 
solicit pence, which was granted, in September, 
1108, on condition that lie should hold his Asiatic 
princi|«lity as a fief of the Byzantine Empire, 
should relinquish several of his possessions, and 
should in nil respects act as the ally of the 
Emperor, from whom ho accepted a pension of two 
hundred talents. Soon afterwards, Bohemond 
returned to Italy, where, while engaged in the 
formation of another army (with what object it 
is impossible to say), he died in February, 1111. 
Since his captivity in 1100, his principality had 
been mostly ruled by Tancrcd, who acted in his 
name ; but, as we have seen, Tancrcd himself died 
in 1112, and Antioch then passed through a series 
of revolutions which somotimes brought it into 
collision with the Greek Empi re. Yet the prin- 
cipnlity was powerful in itself, and occupied a 
position of some importance. On the whole, tho 
progress of events had l>ecn unfavourable to the 
Turks. The sovereigns of Constantinople, more 
by the efforts of others than by their own, had 
recovered the whole coast of Asia Minor, from 
Trebizond to tho borders of Syria ; and tho Sultans 
of Roum, divided from the sea, and isolated in the 
midst of enemies, were obliged to shift their 
capital to Iconium, an inland city, far removed 
from Constantinople, which agaili breathed in 
peace. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the record of the 
vrusade is far from creditable to the great body of 
»ts followers. The movement had disclosed an 
amount of savage fanaticism which could hardly 
^avo been suspected untU then. It had liberated a 

^hfchT °i tu ! buW ’ and barbarism, 

Wh some of the fiuest cout,tries m 


the world. It had revealed with startling clear¬ 
ness the bitter animosity which separated tho two 
great divisions of Christendom, the Latin nnd the 
Greek—a fact of which the Moslem was certain to 
take advantage in the future. It had shown that, 
even amongst themselves, the Crusaders could not 
abstain from brawls, contentions, and potty wars; 
and it had l>een productive of numerous incidental 
evils, which, though less prominent on the merely 
historic stage, were quite as grave in their effects 
upon society. The rising nations of north-western 
Europe were checked in their growth by an im¬ 
mense loss of population, which, occurring less 
than a century after the prodigious famines of 
1031-3, must have seriously lowered the strength 
of many countries. Nor was the religions triumph 
umninglcd with reverses. The expedition of 1101, 
which was almost entirely destroyed in A sin Minor, 
gave the Turks an easy victory, and restored the 
spirits and confidcnro of Islam. Large numbers 
of ladies joined one of the military hordes which 
crossed the Bosphorus in that year; but, instead of 
entering Jerusalem in all the glory of religious 
exaltation, they fell into the hands of Molinm- 
medan purchasers, who filled their harems with 
Christian slaves, related to some of the best 
families in Euro|»c. The really valuable results of 
the Crusades hod yet to bo witnessed. Jorusalcm 
had been rescued,and a few sovereignties founded; 
but tho price had exceeded the value of tho 
purchase. 

Throughout the wholo of theso transactions, 
Alexius had shown considerable ability; but it 
was ability of a somewhat low and crafty older, 
which was better satisfied with immediate success 
than with tho prospect of larger advantages in tho 
future. It is tolerably certain thnt tho Greek 
Emperor ami the lending Crusaders acted in bod 
faith towards one another, though perhaps it 
would bo difficult to say which side was chiefly 
blamable. But if Alexius had exhibited a more 
cordial spirit towards tho Western knights, it is 
not improbable that, by their assistance, he might 
have repelled tho Turks from tho whole of Asia 
between the Bosphorus and the principality of 
. 0C,L As it was, his jealousy embroiled him 
m petty contentions with Tancrcd and tho other 
Crusaders on the coast of Syria; and the Sel- 
jukians. as a consequence, retained their ascend¬ 
ancy in tho interior of Asia Minor. The time 
extremely favourable to an assault upon the 
Turkish power; for tho warlike Sultan, Kilideo 

m - 1106, and h “ dominions were 
divided between his two sons. The strenrrtl ( 
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l»y this |»:«r*itMany of tli«* Turkish Emirs 
declaivd tln-ir iml«-|—i.*b-iHV. ami a»uim-d tin- title 
of Sultan; civil w;u> broke out : ami an united 
attack by tl».- rhri'ti.in f"uv> of tin- East ami 
W«>t won hi il.mlrfl.-^ Icivv U-en fruitful in ;inW 
t*wnls, Alexin*. Ii-w.-vi r, preferred to act by 
himself. ami. ullli'Hi Ji ho obt;.in*il sou*- marked 
muo. vs.-s, tho -onor.il result of the «ar «> not 
ooiuiiioiisur.ito with il..- ox|vmlitun* of lift* ami 
treisinv. A t.-ni|-»iury |"-ac«- wiili Sultan M-h-k 
was eouehid.-d in tho your 1112: but w broke 
.nit again shortly afterwards ami tin- Urevk f'lW' 
w.-ro owrpow.iol in many .li rod ion*. H»-*h 
InhIu-s of Tuik« continually arrived from tho moi<- 
.-astern part' of Asia. Tho** armies w.-p- »ft.-n 
defeated hy the Impoiiul general* in tin- if-ii 
li,-hi ; yvt tli-ir <h- vacations WOP- again ami a-ain 
r,-m-w.nl. Tho hi't x-ampoign of Ah-xiu' a.-aimt 
tlio Turks, which look place in HU'*. was dis¬ 
tinguished hy gr-at eu-rgy ami soim- tiiumph' -n 
the part of the Byzantine sovereign: hut In* 
invasion of th- Seljukian territories .-ml-l in a 
retreat, ami the Em|-ror. having brought ort a 
numU-r of Christian*. with their families ami 

property. «m fkul once »oro t" eoicWr |- ' • 

with Malek. Tho Turkish Sultan was soon after 
wank assassinate.1 hy his hrotln-r. who -mv-rdsl 
him on the throne; ami Alexius himself di*d in 

Ills. 

John II.. lli»* successor of Alexius, conducted 
several campai.M.s against the Turks of Ami 
M inor, but without any permanent gam. He 
soldierly accomplishments of John w.-ro exhibited 
on many lu-lds. ami tho Armenian pivxn.ee of 
Cilicia was brought into dependence on the 
government of Constantinople, some tim- beforo 
j 137. This conquest, however. made iiiomies of 
the Armenian |-»pulation, whose antagonism 
favoured the advance of the Turks. Equally 
unfortunate were the operation* of the Emperor 
against the princi^.lity of Antioch, win-,.- tie- 
reigning prince was Raymond of Po-ticrs, who had 
married Constance, the infant daughter of Rohe 
mornl 11. Though successful in com,-Hue.: 
Raymond to acknowledge the sovereignly of the 
Byzantine Empire. John provoke<l the Imtnd 
the Christian' established in Syria. In the M- 
of ove,voming this sentiment, he promivsl to 
avsist the Prince of Antioch and the Count of 
Edessa in ex,-Him.* the Turks from Aleppo. >ht*ar. 
Hama, ami Hems the investiture of which cities 
was to Ik* conferred on Raymond. But the cam¬ 
paign of I IK was not altogether CavouraUe to 
the Byzunt iu<- arms a»*l J*»lm was offend.'! by the 
idleness ami dissolute levity of his two - 11 m*. «no 


•lid little or nothing to assist the general o,-in¬ 
ti, ms. Finding himself in a position of some 
dirtieulty as the winter approached, the Emperor 
required of Raymond that he should admit the 
Byzantine troops into Aniioeh; hut a jwpular 
rising obliged him to withdraw, and lie retreated 
from Syria with his whole army, to find that 
during his al-M-mv the Turks had ravaged much of 
the couutiy in Ins rear. 

John had now entirely broken with the 
Crusading princes, ami he conceived the project 
of marching to Jeiiisulem and io-establishing the 
Byzantine supit-macy in Syria. As a preparation 
f.*r the roiitemplat.il exjHHlition. he made war, 
in Mil, agaii.'t the Sultan of Iconium, to secure 
the fion tiers of his realm against invasion during 
the alwnce of the Byzantine army. He also 
conducted an attack on certain islands in a large 
fr**sk-wat«-r lake, surrounded by mountains, which 
l .v on the frontiers of l.ycaonin, at a distance of 
:d..ut fortv miles from Iconium. These islands 
wen- inhabited by a Christian population, who, 
though nominally subject to the Sultan, enjoyed ft 
large amount of municipal lilicrty, which they 
employed in the development of commerce. The 
islander* were ordered to receive Byzantine gniri- 
vhi' ; but they frond the weight of Imperial 
taxation, and. on refusing compliance with the 
demands of John, their fortification* were assailed, 
mul speedily minced. The unfortunate people 
wm* compiled to emigrate; the prosperity of the 
islands was destroyed, and the m-ighlvuring slion-s 
of the lake were desertnl hy those who had 
dejM-mled on their commercial dealing* with the 
islanders. The Emperor passed the winter on the 
Cilician frontiers, maturing hi* plans for the inva¬ 
sion of Syria in the following spring. His >'fe, 
however, was soon after terminated by an accident, 
and in April, 1143. he was succeeded h.V his son. 

Manuel I. ,. 

The new monarch was a man of remarkable 
acquirement*, of brilliant courage, and of nn n< • 
venturous disposition, such a* powerfully »uec -* 
the imaginations of men, however slight may be i s 

„-al value. I" I-™" «• li""' 1 ™";;- *"' 

vigorous; the weight of hi. tumour, shield, and 
s ...,r attested his extraordinary strengllt: and 
m-rfection ..f his knightly quaKl** «* '!'" 1 

“be wh.de of Europe coul.l furnish no supenur. 
In the hunting-fe hl, and in .he sports of chivalry, 
he was equally distinguished by energy and spin', 
and Ids tournaments (then newly introduced mb. 
the Hvrantine Empire) were widely celebrated fo. 
their 'unpan.llclc.1 magnificence. But m n.nny 
respects his character was V.CO..S,, ami Ins wars 
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were often prompted more by the love of glory 
than by any serious or worthy intention. His 
contemptuous treatment of an ambassador sent to 
his court by Roger of Sicily led to a war with that 
potentate which has already been described ; but, 
by means of his navy, Manuel inflicted considerable 
damage on the Sicilians. Nevertheless, Manuel 
neglected his fleet, in order that he might divert 
the expense of maintaining it into other channels. 
This policy was extremely short-sighted, for the 
commerce of Greece was soon afterwards cx|xned 
to the attacks of Italian pirates and the State was 
deprived of one of its principal defences against 
external attack. The prosjierity of the Greeks 
was also damaged by the invasion of tlio Sicilian 
Normans in 114G, and by the transfer of the 
silk-trade front Thebes and Corinth to Palermo. 
But the effect was gradual. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who visited Thebes about 1161, says that it was 
still a considerable city, with two thousand Jewish 
inhabitants, who were largely engaged in the 
manufacture of silk and of purple cloth. Thirty- 
six years later, the Sultan of Ancyra demanded of 
Alexius III. forty pieces of Theban silk, "such as 
was woven for the Emperor's own use," together 
with a sum of money, ns the price of his friend¬ 
ship. The decline of the silk manufacture in 
Greece did not assume serious proportions until 
near the middle of the thirteenth century. Baby¬ 
lonian, Assyrian, and Italian silk was then ini- 
ported into the Byzantine Empire, and, as a 
measure of protection, a law was passed to prohibit 
the wearing of foreign silk. But the prosperity of 
Greece began to decline soon after the inroad of 
Roger’s Sicilians, and nothing was done by Manuel 
to revive it When (>ence was concluded bv the 
Emperor with William, the son of Roger, in 1158, 
no stipulation was made with respect to the silk 
manufacture; and that important industry took 
root among the Sicilians and the Southern Italians.* 
Not only the navy, but the army, was deterio¬ 
rated by the parsimonious measures of the Emperor, 
who gave to his legions, except in a few exposed 
quarters, more the character of a militia than of a 
regular force. The change, which was not emried 
out until the latter part of the reign, may have had 
economy for its object; but it was suggested by 
the feudal nature of the Crusading armies, with 
which the Byzantine world hnd become familiar 
Up to this time, the military system of the Empire 
mul been to a considerable extent that of Rome, 
n.e army whs a great department of State, and it 
was maintained by the State in a condition of scien- 


* FinUy'. History of Greece, Book in., chap,. 2-3. 


titic efficiency. It now received a territorial basis, 
(•articular districts living lioiind to furnish bodies 
of troops at their own cx|m*ii»c. The meth<id 
worked fairly well among the ruder communities 
of the North-West, where feudality was in force ; 
but it was ill-adapted to a bureaucratic and mili¬ 
tary Empire like that of Constantinople, in which 
there were no great baronial leaders like the 
chieftains of France and Germany, of Normandy 
and England, or of some parts of Italy Arms 
and armour were at the same time modified in 
accordance with foreign ideas, and the number of 
alien auxiliaries—Varangians, English, French, 
Germans, Italians, Turks and others—was largely 
increased. The fall of the Empire was hastened 
by the imprudent measures of Manuel I. 

Yet, although the Eni|>eror thus sapped the 
main strength of his dominions, his personal in¬ 
clinations were almost entirely to war. His 
marvellous strength, fortitude, and daring, made 
the |»erils of the held a |iositivu source of delight to 
him. In one of his encounters, lie is re|K*rt«*d to 
have slain more than forty of the enemy with his 
own hand, and he returned to camp with four 
Turkish prisoners attached to the rings of his 
saddle. Every invitation to single combat wax 
gladly accepted by this chivalric sovereign; 
and the fury of his onslaught, and weight of 
his anus, always secured the victory. The luxury 
of his habits during peace equalled his martial 
achievements in time of war; but Manuel was, 
after all, more a champion than a commander. 
His lirst campaign was directed against Antioch. 
The new Emperor lost no time in taking up his 
father's project for the conquest of Syria. Ho 
despatched, however, only a portion of the army 
collected by John II.; but this was accompanied 
by a powerful fleet. The difficulties of the under- 
taking were greater than Manuel hnd foreseen. 
Raymond, the Prince of Antioch, had by this time 
acquired a gravity of character which was totally 
wanting a few years before: and his skill as n 
general, no less than his courage ns a soldier, was 
Proved in his encounters with the Byzantine army, 
Had Manuel himself been present, he would have 
found a worthy opponent in Raymond, for tho 
ruler of Antioch was himself a man of immense 
stature and unusual strength. It is said that he 
could tear a stirrup in two with his hands; yet 
even he was astounded nt the weight of tho Em- 
perer's armour. Notwithstanding these personal 
gifts, and the ability with which he handled his 
troops, Raymond was unable to resist the progress 
of the Byzantine force* The Imperial army 
ravaged the open country up to the walls o'f 
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Antioch, and the coast was simultaneously deso¬ 
lated l*v I Ik* By/antino ll«*«*t. Tin* invaders at 
length retired. hut they had «lour so much damage 
that Raymond coii'iden’d it prudent to make terms 
with hi' p'tt’prful toe. Ap|«*ariug at Constanti¬ 
nople in 111-\ hr sued for peace, which was grunted 
after ho had sworn fealty to the Eastern Empire, 


movrmmt inaugurated by Peter the Hermit. 
Gregory, as we have seen, died as early as 1085 : 
Henry survived until 1106 ; hut the twenty-one 
years elapsing between these dates were years of 
trouble and anxiety to the German monarch. 
During his al>sence in Italy, in 1083, when he pro- 
cur«*d the election of Pope Clement III., and 
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and constitute! himself the vassal of Manuel. 
Rivmond was tin* more willing to accept this 
po.iti-.n as the con*|U« st of Ed«*ssa by tin* Turks, 
in the closing days of 1144, made the safety of 
Antioch pnvarious unless the alliance of the 
Empire could l*o obtained. 

The First Crusade, and the events which followed 
it. must not wholly divert our attention from the 
West of Euro|*\ where the three leading count i n-, 
of Genuanv. France, and England, were slowly- 
struggling into form- Tin* deadly contest la*tween 
Pope Gregory VII- and the Emi^ror Henry l ' • 
bad come to a close sonic years Ufore the great 


received from him the Ini|-'rial Crown, the Ger- 
mans elected Count Herman to the royal office, 
and. although be R|icedily resigned the position. Ins 
temporary choice gave evidence of considerable dis¬ 
quietude throughout the country. '' ben l > *n 
succeeded to the Papal chair, it soon »*canic 
apparent that Henry had once more an enemy ... 
the head Of the Church. The Italian opponents o 
German rule incited the Emperor’s son . onrod 
to kU against his father. Tl.e movement was 
suppressed, but the spirit of Henry was almost 
broken by the undutiful attempt. Pascal 11., Un- 
successor of Urban. showed the bitterest animosity 
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to the German sovereign, and in 1101 the Emperor’s 
second son, Henry, was encouraged to throw off 
his allegiance, after his father hail been again ex¬ 
communicated by the Pope. The younger Henry 
was supported by the moral influence of Pascal, and 
by the forces of the German nobles; so that the 
chances of the struggle were very much in his 
favour. 

Whatever the faults or vices of the Emperor, ho 
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stain not your own honour, for it is unseemly of a 
son to sit in judgment on his father.*’ Tin* prince, 
affecting remorse, asked forgiveness of the Emperor, 
but seized his person, and confined him in the 
fortress of Bingen. Ultimately, the latter was 
compelled, by threats and actual violence, to sign a 
deed of abdication, and to acknowledge his son as 
King of Germany. The Rhenish States soon after¬ 
wards rose in vindication of the elder Henry’s 



appears to have been sincerely attached to his 
children. To Henry, as previously to Conrad, he 
addressed letters of affectionate remonstrance, 
begging of him to withdraw from his rebellion ; 
but in vain. He was therefore compelled to 
march against his son at the head of an army. 
The cities declared in favour of the Emperor ; but 
somo of his own officers were corrupted, and 
Honry, losing heart and courage, appealed to the 
Diet at Mainz. The prince now persuaded his 
father to meet him at Coblenz. Old, weary, hope¬ 
less and worn out, the wretched sovereign appeared 
at the appointed place, and, flinging himself at the 
j t of the rebel, exclaimed, “ My son 1 my son ! if 
A am to be punished by God for my sins, at least 
120 


rights, but without any final success. The old 
antagonist of Gregory VII., who had compelled 
even that powerful churchman to retire into exile, 
was now reduced to such miserable poverty that ho 
was obliged to sell his boots to purchase bread, 
after fruitlessly begging for a sub-chanter’s place 
in a village church. He at length obtained on 
asylum from the Duke of Lorraine, who sent on 
army against the usurper, and defeated him on the 
banks of the Meuse, or Maas. The tender regard 
of Henry for a worthless and cruel son was a<min 
shown in his latest moments, when he sent him* his 
sword and nng, together with a message of forgive, 
ness. After his death, in 1106, his body, as being 
that of a man under excommunication, was refused 
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burial in consecrated ground. and was «l«-|>ositi*<l on 
an island of I In- Meuse, where, until the removal of 
tin* Papal .sent«iuv in llll.it was watched by a 
hermit who had recently returmsl from the Holy 
Land. Tin* allies of Henry were then removal to 
Spires : hut the injustice of which he had been the 
subject was now j«st recall. The render has seen 
what were the errors and vices of Henry IV.; yet 
he fell a victim, not so much to those faults as to 
the implacable enmity of a foreign despotism which 
In* had opposed, and to some extent successfully. 
The annals of the Middle Ages hardly present a 
more lamentable story. Fanatical Romanists pro¬ 
fess to regard the misfortunes of Henry asa Divine 
judgment; but those who value the freedom of the 
human mind will not fail to discern, in the ar¬ 
rogant pretensions of Gregory and his successors, 
one of tin* principal causes of that grand movement 
in the sixteenth century which shattered tlie power 
of the Roman Church in some of the* most intellec¬ 
tual countries of the glolie. 

Although Henry V. was largely indebted to 
Pascal II. for the success of his rebellion, lie at 
once placed himself in opjmsition to the Pontifical 
assumptions, and, craning the Alps with an army, 
compelled the Pope to renounce the right of investi¬ 
ture, one of the principal subjects of contention 
between his father and Gregory VII. Immediately 
after lie had quitted Rome, however, tlie populace 
forced the Pope to recall his concession*, and to 
excommunicate the German monarch. Pascal was 
doubtless not at all unwilling to lie thus coerced ; 
but a compromise was effected in 1122, when, by 
the Concordat of Worms, the rights of the 
Emperor and the Pontiff were respectively defined. 
Ry this arrangement, tin* head of the Cliuralt 
was obliged to rest contented with a less 
absolute pow.-r than had Wn claimed by Gregory; 
but he reserved to himself the right of investing 
newly-appointed Bishops with the ring and tin- 
past oral stall', the emblems of their spiritual 
authority. Henry V. died in 1123, and with him 
ended the male line of the Franconian Ei.qieror* 
Lot ha ire, Duke of Saxony, was then elected by tin- 
four principal nations of Germany—the Saxon'. 
Franconians Swabians, and Bavarians—to succr-eil 
the late sovereign: and the Church found an exceed 
inglv pliant son in the new German ruler, who 
renounced all the advantages which his predecessor 
had obtained by the Concordat of Worms, and 
eonseiit(*)l to bold his crown as a vassal of the 
Holy See. 

The reign of this monarch was chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished by internal wars, arising from the 
opposition of some of the German princes, and 


peaee was not concluded until after a devastating 
struggle of ten years’ duration. Ixithaire died iu 
1137, when we hear for the first time of two great 
parties, afterwards associated rather with Italy 
than with Germany. These were the Guelphs, 
or adherents of Henry the Proud, Duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony, and the Waiblingcrs—sul>- 
.v-quently entitled Ghibcllines by the Italians—who 
sup|»rted the House of Hohcnstaufcn. The 
Guelphs, devoted upholders of the Papal power, 
derived their appellation from the family name 
of the Bavarian and Saxon Duke; the Gliibcllincs, 
partisans of the Empire, were so called from the 
little Swabian town of Wibelung. The latter party 
assembled a Diet at Coblenz, where they chose 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen as King of Germany. 
Henry the Proud, having been appointed .sole heir 
by the late Enqieror, laid claim to the throne, but 
at length consented to abandon all further op|*osi- 
tion. He was then required to resign the duchy 
of Saxony, and, on refusing to do so, wa? placed 
under the ban of the Empire, and deprived of hotli 
his dukedoms. The consequence was one of those 
numerous civil wars which give such a depressing 
sameness to the early records of Germany. The 
war did not terminate until the death of Henry, 
when the dukedom of Saxony was conferred upon 
his son, Henry the Lion, whilst Albert the Bear, 
to whom it had been temporarily assigned, was 
indemnified by receiving the Saxon Marches ns nu 
inde,indent sovereignty. The March of Brandon- 
hurg arose in this way, and the strength of Germany 
was still further reduced by an unnecessary divi¬ 
sion. Under the reign of Henry V., tho vassals 
of the Empire had L*coine almost entirely inde¬ 
pendent, and Conrad III. adopted a jiolicy which 
was seriously prejudicial to the jiower and dignity 
of the German nation. He expin-d in 1132, three 
year* after his return from the Holy Land. His 
death is attributed to |>oisnn ; and, as it took place 
while lie was making preparations to oppose tlie 
Guelphs who had entered into a conspiracy against 
him Willi Roger of Naples, it seems not improbable 
that his enemies adopted this method of putting 
him out of the way. 

In France, tlie remaining years of Philip I., 
after the commencement of the First Crusade, 
wen- marked by no events of importance. Having 
liccti absolved, in 1104. from his sentence of ex- 
communication, tlu* King devoted his declining 
life to what lie n-garded as acts of piety ; assuming 
the habit of a Benedictine monk, and desiring that 
he might Ik* buried in the church of Fleiin-sur- 
Loire, as being unworthy of a place in the royal 
sepulchre at St Denis. He died at Melun on the 
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29th of July, 1108. The most remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance in the reign of his successor, Louis VI., 
surnamed Le Gros, or the Fat, was the movement 
which ho commenced, with the assistance of the 
priests and the peasantry, against the excessive 
power of the feudal barons. Occupying strong 
fortresses, which were scattered all over the 
country, these turbulent nobles frequently inter¬ 
rupted communication between one town and 
another, and carried on a system of absolute 
brigandage, from which all classes suffered alike. 
Even the churches and the monasteries were 
plundered; the poor were subjected to cruel ill- 
usage ; and the rich were often thrown into loath¬ 
some dungeons, that a ransom might be exacted 
from their friends. The vicious self-indulgence 
of Philip I., resulting in a total failure of govern¬ 
ment, had been one principal cause of this disastrous 
condition. In the absence of any central power 
capablo of enforcing its will, the worst charac¬ 
teristics of feudalism were develojied into monstrous 
proportions. Louis VI. was determined to make a 
vigorous effort at reform, and the Bishops to whom 
ho apj>ealed armed the serfs and tenants of the 
ecclesiastical domains against the tyrannical lords 
who preferred the life of freebooters to the legal 
privileges of their position. Nothing is more 
instructive in the history of those early times than 
the alternation of misrule between tho great eccle¬ 
siastics and the great nobles. Each class, when it 
gained tho upper hand, misused its opportunities, 
and each, in periods of difficulty, was well disposed 
to employ tho unfortunato populace as a weapon 
against its opponent Tho Church and the aris¬ 
tocracy were in truth almost the only powers of 
any importance in North-western Europo through¬ 
out tho greater part of the Middle Ages. As a 
political fact tl»e commonalty had no existence, 
and, except in a few instances, royulty was tho 
mere sport of the martial chieftains and the Church. 
A third power of somo kind, whether autocratical 
or popular,.was needed to redress the balance; and 
to some extent this was provided by Louis VI. 

The combination of tho King, the priests, and 
the cultivators of the soil, was productive of some 
notable efforts. Several of tho towns extorted 
charters from the great landed proprietors. Tho 
png ratified these by affixing to them his seal, and 
in time the enfranchisement of the communes 
became general. In this way, the foundations of 
a middle doss were laid, and at the samo time 
Louis enforced the supremacy of the crown over 
its vassals. A very interesting contrast is 
observable between the cities in the North and 
those in the South of France The Northern 
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towns, previous to the time of Louis VI., were 
almost wholly destitute of political rights. On 
the other hand, the cities near the shores of the 
Mediterranean, some of which had been established 
by the Greeks or Romans, retained those local 
functions which they had derived from the two 
great nations of antiquity. At Marseilles, 
Avignon, Arles, Narionne, Toulouse, Perigueux, 
Bourgex, and other places of the South, corpora¬ 
tions existed which were not essentially different 
from those established by the Roman conquerors. 
Each had a ruling officer, who bore the iiii|K>Ming 
name of Consul; and the good effect of such 
arrangements was seen in the prosperity and 
orderliness of the place's so governed. In various 
parts of France, certain towns were voluntarily 
enfranchised by their feudal lords; but, although 
the advantages thus bestowed were considerable, 
the citizens were not endued with tho right of 
choosing their own magistrate* 

Substantial lil>erties were conferred on Paris 
by Ix>uis VI. and his immediate successors, and 
gradually the more important cities acquired 
sufficient power to defend themselves against tho 
lawless assaults of tho barons. In acknowledg¬ 
ment of these privileges, the boroughs paid an 
annual contribution to the royal treasury, and 
undertook to supply a force of civic inilitiu when¬ 
ever the sovereign should need assistance. Before 
the institution of these reforms, tho authority of 
tho French kings had hardly extended beyond the 
Duchy of France; but the |>ower of the crown 
was now so largely augmented that tho monarch* 
of the House of Ca|»ct were enabled, by gradual 
advances, to acquire dominion over the provinces 
of the South. Previously to his death, in 1137, 
I/>uis VI. saw the promise of an immense exten¬ 
sion of his realm, consequent on the approaching 
marriage of his son, afterwards Louis VII., with 
the daughter of William, Duko of Aquitni ue, who 
was made by her father sole heiress of bis jiosses- 
sions, and placed under tho guardianship of tho 
French King. Tho Duke expired in April, 1137 ; 
his daughter was married to the prince on tho 
2nd of August; and tho young couple were im¬ 
mediately afterwards met with intelligence of tho 
death of Louis VI. on tho previous day. On suc¬ 
ceeding to the throue, Louis VII. found himself 
in possession of a kingdom extending from the 
borders of Flanders to the foot of the Pyrenees. 

During the reign of Louis VI., what is called 
the teaching of the Schoolmen arose in France, 
and attained great authority in the intellectual 
world. This was a system of theological and 
metaphysical science, very abstruse in its forms, 
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but tending t.» little that was definite in its c<m* 
•'lusiou.N llm learned were sj*lit into two an¬ 
tagonistic I todies, IitiuwI tin- Nominalists ami the 
Realists. The latt- r maintained the ohl Platonic 
theory that tln-n* an* certain abstract hleas which 
arc tin- Kw-s ami i >'CiMt; ,.f all facts. Tin- fonm-r 
denied this |iro|»^ition. ami a \a»t amount of .scho¬ 
lastic Mthth-ty was exhausted in the discussion. 
Although these ilialcctical tournaments app-ar 
absurd to the ino«h-ni luiml. they hail this advan¬ 
tage, that they loused the rvlhvtive ptwers. and 
prepared the way (however unintentionally) for a 
reaction against the numbing desp.ti.sm of the 
Papal Church. Men h-jsin to reason and chalh-uge 
w here they had formerly crouched; ecclesiastics 
themselves Uvanie more burned and accompli'hisl; 
and the dark age* gradually pissed away ln-fore 
a brighter time. The Italian Ausrlm, who 
ultimately ln-came Archbishop of Cant<*riuiry. hut 
who had previously 1«een Ahhot of Lc Rce. in 

Normandy, was .. of the most distinguished 

supporters of the Realistic view, which, with 
certain modification*, was afterward* adopt,si by 
Peter Ahelard. whose amours with Kloisa form 
One of the saddest episodes of tin- Middle Age*. 
Ali lard Mih«ii|Ueiitly fell under the ci-mure of the 
Church for what was regarded as heresy; In- teems 
indeed, to have adopted some opinions touching on 
modern scepticism : hut Imdied in tin- Priory of St. 
Marcel, near Chalons-sur-SabiM-. in 1142. Another 
great intellectual h-adcr of tin- same |**riod was 
St. Ih-niard. who was instrumental in bringing 
uhout the Si-coml Crusade. Ife was the oppm-ut 
of Ahelard in resp-ct of the heretical views with 
which that thinker was charged; ami in many 
other ways his influence on contempoiary mimls 
was considerable. His death took place in 1153, 
and lie was canonised hv Pope Alexander III. in 
1174. At a somewhat later date, the authority 
of Aristotle becalm- despotic, and continued so 
until shaken by tbo greater activity of modem 
thought. 

In England, tlm amalgamation of the Norman 
with the Anglo-Saxon race U-gan to take ell.-et. 
though but slowly, after the d-atli of William 
Rufus in 11 *'»«». Henry I., the successor of William, 
married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atlieling, the last of 
the old English royal family, and thus gave proof 
of an anxiety to conciliate tlm compered race. and 
to provide an heir for the throne who should I-- 
English as well as Norman. Still, all the great 
oili.es of State, and all tie- great |«ositions in tlm 
Chnreh. were held by aliens, and it cannot be said 
that tie- English commonalty enjoyed any un- 


priant amelioration of their lot during the ivign 
of tl..- first Henry. While cstahlishing tlie chief 
s<at of his |«,w,-r in England, Henry coveted the 
p*M->»ion of Normandy also, and deprived his 
elder brother, Roliert. not only of the kingdom, 
but of the duchy, to which by priority of birth lie 
Was entitled. The conduct of Henry towanls 
Hubert, whom he confined for life in the castle of 
Cardiff, after having agreed to a division of the 
r. .dm. is one of the blackest among tlm numerous 
crimes with which the memory of this sovereign 
is eharg.il. Fr,spent ware with the Norman 
Karons, the King of France, and other continental 
Powers, distuigur-died tlm reign of Henry I., the 
latter pirt of whose life was darkened by a terrible 
calamity, resulting in the death of his only 
legitimate son. William, together with several 
others, who were shipwrecked in making the 
|«SMge from Normandy to England. The moral 
character of Henn* was extremely low, but, as a 
sovereign, nnuy of his acts displayed that kind of 
wisdom which consists in tlm easy management of 
affairs. He had tlm address to put forward his 
English birth as one of his claims u|W>n tlm kindly 
regard of the p-ople. His marriage with an Anglo- 
Saxon princess Was doubtless prompted bv the 

same feeling; and, on tlm day following his 
coronation, lie published a charter, confirming tlm 
rights and liU-ities of the Church and nation, and 
|»rouiising to restore the laws of Edward tlm 
Confessor, with certain modifications. This charter 
was the second of those concessions which the 
«|uiet resistance of the English p-ople, and even, 
primps. in some n-sp-cts. the necessities of tlm 
Norman barons, had wrung from the sovereign. 
The tir.-t was granted hv William the Conqueror 
himself, and was expressly lascd on the laws of 
the last Anglo-Saxon king In-fore Harold. “Tlm 
Norman Conquest, and all that ensued u|ton it," 
writes Hallarn. "had endeared the memory of the 
Saxon government. Its disorders were forgotten, 
or rather were less odious to a rude nation than 
the coercive justice by which they were afterwards 
restrained. Hence it Imcaine the favourite cry to 
demaiMl tlm law* of Ed want the Confessor; and 
tlm Normans themselves, as they grew dissatisfied 
with the royal administration, fell into these 
English sent intents. Rut what these laws were, 
or more pro|«crly. p-rhaps. these customs sul-sisting 
in the Confessors age, was not very distinctly 
understood. So far, however, was dear, that the 
rigorous feudal servitude, tlm weighty tributes 
iipm | tourer freemen, had never prevailed before 
the Conquest. In claiming the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, our ancestors meant but the redress 
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of grievances which tradition told them had not 
always existed.’’* 

On his death, near the close of 1135, Henry I. 
was succeeded by Stephen, Count of Bloi.% grandson 
of the Conqueror by his daughter Adela. Stephen 
lost no time in crossing over to England when the 
news of Henry’s death reached him. Ho at one© 
secured the royal treasure, and received the crown 
without immediate opposition. But Henry’s 
daughter Matilda, whom her father had made 
heiress of all his dominions, asserted her right 
to the English throne, and secured the support of 
her half-brother, Robert of Gloucester, and of 
several barons. Matilda was a peraonage of great 
importance, not only as the daughter of Heniy I. 
of England, but ns the wife of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
son of Fulk, Count of Anjou, and as the widow of 
Henry V. of Germany. She found sufficient 
adherents in England to maintain a contest of 
nearly twenty years' duration; during which 
prolonged struggle the power of the crown was 
a I mast destroyed, and tho barons establishes! 
something like a position of independence on their 
several estates. The condition of England greatly 
deteriorated during this reign, and the northern 
part of tho country was ro|>eatedly overrun by 
King David of Scotland, Matilda’s unde. The 
celebrated Battle of the Standard, in 1138, effec¬ 
tually crushed the designs of the Scottish monarch ; 
but, when peace was concluded with the invaders 
in tho following year, Stephen felt himself com¬ 
piled to confer on Prince Henry, tho son of David, 
the earldom of Northumberland, with the exception 
of tho forts of Newcastle and .Bamborougb, for 
which ho promised equivalents in the south of 
England. 

As the contest between Stepheu and Matilda 
continued, the state of England became more ami 
more lamentable. Tim King prevailed for the 
most part in the eastern counties ; his adversary 
was predominant in tho west The supporters 
of each belligerent built numerous strong castles 
for tho maintenance of their cause, and not only 
were onerous taxes imposed upon tho towns, but 
many were set on fire when they could yield 


nothing more. People were tortured for their 
money, and men declared openly that Christ and 
his saints were asleep. “ You might travel a day,’’ 
says the Saxon Chronicle, “ and not find one man 
living in a town, nor any land in cultivation. If 
two or three men were seen riding up to a town, all 
its inhabitants left it, taking them for plunderers." 
At length, when both parties to the feud were 
nearly worn out, and when Matilda had retired to 
Normandy, l>equcathing tho contest to her son 
Henry, a compromise was effected, according to 
which Stephen was to reign undisturbed for the 
rest of his life, and Henry should succeed on his 
death. Tho agreement wax concluded in 1153, 
and in the following year Stephen expired. 

Tho anarchy existing in England during the reign 
of Stephen has prolwbly never been equalled; 
yet it would appar that tho monarch himself 
possessed many amiable qualities. Stow says that, 
although ho had to encounter a state of continual 
war, ho never burthoned his people with oxactionv. 
This is probably true: the exactions from which 
tho people suffered were those of tho military 
barons. Valorous, gentle, and forgiving, Stephen 
was a man well calculated to advance tho prosperity 
of the land, and to heal, in somo degree, tho 
lamentablo wounds inflicted by tho Nonnun 
Conquest But it was his misfortuno to acquire a 
doubtful inheritance, and the claims of Matilda 
wore sufficiently good, according to tho ideas of 
that age, to obtain for her a vast number of 
adherents, and to create a condition of internal 
war which developed tho fiercest and wildest 
passions of a barbarous time. Old writers speak 
of tho wonderful comeliness with which Nature 
had endowed this unfortunate monarch. Tho 
heads of him which we possess bear out tho 
description, and there was much in Stephen’s 
character which answered to his refined yet manly 
looks. If, with his higher moral qualities, ho had 
possessed the energy and force of tho first William, 
he might havo been tho author of incalculable good 
to the country where, nevertheless, ho was a 
stranger both by birth and blood. As it is, the 
reign of Stephen is a dark and melancholy chapter, 
which the memories of Englishmen conspire to 
forget. 


• Hoi lam’s Middle Ages, chap. 8, part 2. 
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Fkw great countries have larn so slow to acquire 
a distinct national diameter as Italy. In ancient 
times, the Italians were sunk in the over, lowering 
|iniloiiiin:inci' of Rome, ami after tin- fall of the 
Western Km,,in- the land was |«rcelled mil among 
barbarian races, or subjected to the dictation of 
Const an tinople in one jnrt, and of tlennany in 
another. The Cot hie monarchy established by 


Theodoric, and the Londmnl dominion created by 
Allioin, were destroyed More they could bo 
thoroughly assimilate*! with the original ,H.,iul.itioii f 
or ctNihl extend their sway over the whole |i i,in¬ 
sula. The rule of Charlemagne and Ids sue 
room* was simply imperial, while that <»f the 
I’ojws aimed at the creation of a spiritual des|.»t- 
isiu to Width the whole world was to how, rather 
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than at the development of the Italian people, of those influences might have been easily ovor- 
This failure of national unity proceeded mainly come, hut for the others; for the population of 


Italy was probably „ot n,o re mixed tlum 1 
several countries. The want of a single ™ 
meat was due to tbo incursions of foreign * 


west most or st. m»hk x, vexice. 
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-mi a language worthy of tin* |ioo|4o could hardly 
grow up imd< r such di>turlnng inllmiiees. \Yh«*n 
I-itliit cr iM-.l ro l«* sp'krii in Italy, towards the 
i‘|n«c ot tin* siv th century, it was >ii»xc»-«k-d by a 
iiuml-T of corrupt diahvts derived partly from 
Latin itself, and partly from those older lan¬ 
guages which wen* >p»k.n bv the |--oph- before 
they were conquered by the Romans. Tln-se 
varied in dilhmit parts of the country, and 
community of fading could not exist when* then* 
was little community of s|>oeeh. It was not until 
the twelfth century that the Uomunt rndict. or 
anpiinal a definite and settled 
form in Italy. although in Provence the sinif root 
had produced a graceful ami brilliant literatim*two 
hundred years befon*. Invasion, disM-nsion, ami 
anarchy, n-tarde-l tin* advance of Italy for many 
ages, ami the people were sacrificed to tin* am¬ 
bition of military chieftains. 

Yet the materials for a nation were never want¬ 
ing in that favoured land. When tin* Pieetiians 
Marsians, Somnites, Apulians, Lucaiiians and 
others, endeavoured to throw oil the yoke of the 
Roman Republic, in the first century More the 
Christian era, it was as Italians that they rose; 
and it was avowedly on behalf of Italians, not 
of Romans, that the Gracchi, a little earlier, shook 
the State with popular commotions. During the 
Middle Ages, the first movement* of national life 
in Italy were in the northern half of the peninsula. 
The people of Tuscany, Romagna, Lomhardy, and 
Vonetia, were a vigorous and enterprising race, 
descended from Etrurian, Roman, Celtic, Gothic, 
and other ancestors. Well situated for trade, they 
developed a commercial genius; and commerce is 
the greatest influence to preserve the world from 
the supremacy of brute force. The early German 
Emperors were in the habit of detaching towns, or 
small tracts of country, from the provinces in 
which they had formerly teen comprised, and of 
granting them to rural lords upon a feudal tenure. 
These lords were sometimes churchmen ; and as, 
in those ages, a Bishop could not obtain Ids eccle- 
siastical position without at least the ceremony of 
popular election, the citizens in such cases 
wore apt to regard their local ruler, even though 
appointed by the Emperor, as m some measure 
chosen by themselves. This political condition is 
to bo noticed principally in the Ix,mbanl.c and 
adjacent provinces, and it led by insensible degrees 
to the creation of republican forms. The annals 
of these North Italian commonwealths, in tla-ir 
earlier stages, are very obscure, for the archives ol 
all the cities In-fore the reign of Frederick Itor- 
baiossa (Rodbeanl), in the second half of the twelfth 


century, have been destroyed. But we can dimly 
|- re ive that petty wars were numerous amongst 
the scnii-indcpcndciit towns and that Pisa, Lucca, 
Genoa. Pavia, ami Milan, fought out their quarrels 
with their own forces, and without any reference 
to the German sovereignty. Genoa 1 uranic a free 
commercial State in the year 1000; Pi>n about the 
same time ; Florence a good deal later. Henry IV. 
of Germany granted to the citizens of l’isi, in 
10S|, a charter conferring important privileges, 
ami even promised not to name any Marquis of 
Tuscany without the people's consent; hut, ns a 
matter of fact, Pisa had then lieen independent 
for several years. Before the death of Henry V., 
in 1125. nearly all the cities of Lombardy, and 
many of the Tuscan cities likewise, elected their 
own magistrates, and acted in every respect ns 
independent States.* A certain tradition of Re- 
publicanisni had descended to these communities 
front ancient times; and it should Is* recollected 
that even the lm|>erial Government of Rome was 
a very different thing from the monarchies of more* 
recent days. 

In the thirteenth century, the Italian Republics 
(omitting two of the principal, Venice and Genoa) 
made four large groups, according to tlieir geo- 
graphical situation. Central Lombardy contained 
Milan, Cremona, Parma, l’avin, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Piacenza, and Mantua. The March of Verona 
comprised Verona itself. Vicenza, Padua, and 
Treviso. In Romagna were Bologna, Imolo, 
Modena, Facnza. and Ferrara; while the chief 
Tuscan cities were Florence, PUn, Lucca, and 
Sienna. Most of these places were well fortified, 
and many had had sharp experience of war during 
the Hungarian invasions of the tenth century. 
Something of a pugnacious element may have been 
thus developed; and local dissensions supplied it 
with food. The cities of Central and Northern 
Italy soon took sides in the quarrels of the Guelphs 
and GhiMlines. The Guelph faction—the party of 
the Popes—prevailed in the Lombard cities (with 
the exception of Parma and Cremona), and in those 
of Romagna. The Gbibollines, or adherents of the 
Empire, triumphed in the Veronese territory ; and 
the Tuscans were divided Mwecn the two, Pisa 
inclining to the GhiUllines, and Florence to the 
Guelphs. In the struggles of these parties, it 
must be borne in mind that the Guelphs wen* 
often regarded as representing the idea of national 
independence quite as much ns ecclesiastical supre¬ 
macy. and that the GhiMlines were bated as the 
supjorters of a foreign rule. _ 


• Hall.im. 
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The greatest of the Italian Republics in the 
Middle Ages was Venice—a city remarkable for its 
position amidst a waste of waters, for the industry 
and genius which built up its power, for its com¬ 
mercial greatness, and for the unique splendour of 
its architecture. The reader lias already been 
informed how this singular community arose during 
Attila's invasion of Italy in 4 52, when numerous 
inhabitants of the mainland fled for safety to the 
desolate islands of the Lagune near the mouth 
of the Brcnta. The small commonwealth thus 
created pursued an obscure career for some cen¬ 
turies ; but its trade steadily increased, and in the 
eleventh century the city had attained great pros¬ 
perity. It had by that time become a maritime 
power; its Hag was respected in all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and, as we have seen, its fleet was 
serviceable to the Eiu|>oror Alexius in his war 
with Robert Guiscnrd. In very early times, the 
administration of affairs was divided amongst 
several Tribunes; but, in the latter part of the 
sixth century, the influx of a large additional 
population rendered n change of government desir¬ 
able. Internal divisions threatened the life of the 
Republic, and in G97 it was determined to place 
the supreme power in the hands of a single officer, 
who was distinguished by the title of Doge, or 
Duke. Twelve electors, from whom afterwards 
sprang tho most illustrious families of Venice, gave 
their votes in favour of Paolo Luca Anafesto, a 
citixen of repute, who received for his insignia of 
office a crown of gold and a sceptro of ivory. This 
person was chosen for life, and assisted by a 
Council of State, tho members of which were 
nominated by himself. The powers of Anafesto 
wore almost unlimited; but he appears to havo 
employed them in a really jwtriotic spirit, and 
without any regard to his peraonal interests. Ho 
had the entire management of the public revenue, 
appointed the judges and tribunes, and decided 
nil appeals from their jurisdiction. The General 
Assembly was summoned by his decree—a fact 
which seems to imply that he could abstain from 
calling it, if he pleased. All ecclesiastical synods 
were convoked by his order, and he j>ossessed a 
veto on the election of prelates, which remained 
with the people. Tho prerogative of peaco or war 
moreover, lay with him; and it may bo said that 

the whole power of the State was concentrated 
in his grasp. 

The system worked so well in the hands of 
Anafesto that it was continued under his successor 
who was equally elected for life. Tho third Do-e! 
liowover, acted with tyrannical violence, and w^ 
assassinated in a popular tumult; it was thenZ 


resolved that thenceforth the head of the State 
should be elected for no more tlian a year. The 
office of Doge was abolished in 7.17, and the ruler 
of the Republic wax now styled the Master of the 
Militia, or Army. Five of these Marrlri wore 
elected in succession ; but in 742 the title of I)ogc 
was revived. Again the power of the Chief Magis¬ 
trate would seem to have been for life; but the 
insolence of tho Dukes was so extreme that popular 
commotions, followed by dc]>ositioii, and often by 
deprivation of sight, were of frequent occurrence. 
During one of these stniggles, occurring in 804, the 
citizens solicited the intervention of Pepin, the son 
of Charlemagne, U|>on whom his father hud con¬ 
ferred the crown of Italy. Pepin constituted him¬ 
self the arbiter between contending factious, und 
thus obtained an influence which he aftcrwaixls 
turned to his own purjioscs. He required of the 
Republic to aid him in the conquest of Dalmatiu, 
and, meeting with a refusal, attacked Ilcrucleu and 
Equilo (two of the islands forming the city), which 
«ere ravaged with tire and sword. Malamocco 
was ufterwards attacked and entered by tho forces 
of Pepin, who found that the whole population had 
abandoned the place. Under the guidance of their 
chief citizen, Angelo Purticqiazio, they had taken 
up a position on the island of Rivoalto, in the 
centre of the Lagune. Here thoy were assailed by 
Pepin, who endeavoured, but in vain, to form a 
bridge of boats across the channel. His vessels 
became entangled in tho shifting sands, and, after 
suflering much at tho hands of tho islanders, were 
compelled to • withdraw to Mulumocco. Tho 
Frankish King retrcoted to tho continent, and, 
changing his enmity into friendship, granted the 
litilo Republic some territory along the Adige. It 
was now that Rivoalto and Malamocco, together 
with the neighbouring islets, received tho general 
name of Venice, from tho provinco of Venotia 
(formerly the territory of the Vcnetihof which the 
islands had been a dependency. 

Angeto Pnrticipazio became Doge of Veuice in 
809, and did much towards founding tho future 
jp^atness of the city. He connected the sixty 
islets gathered about Rivoalto by wooden bridges : 
and a Basilica and Ducal Palace were erected on 
spots still associated with tho religious and civic 
glories of the Venetian Republic. Under tho rule 
of the next Doge, Giustiniani Participazio, the son 
of Angelo the Venetians acquired possession of 
those so-called relics of the Evangelist Mark which 
afterwards gave a name to the church, and a 
patron sarnt to the city. The bones were obtained 

by some Venetian Were from an nncient fane 
“ Alexandra, winch was about to be dismantled. 
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When the remains arrival at Venice. the people 
called to mind an ancient tradition, to the effect 
that Mark, while on his travels, had visited 
Aquiloia. ami. Im\ing touched at the desert islands 
lying off the coast, had been informed in a vision 
that his ashes should oik* day be dc|<ositcd in that 
remote and lonely s|“'t. The winged lion of St. 
Mark was placed U|*ou the standanls and coins of 
the Republic, and the battle cry of the citizens was 
“Viva Sau Marco!" 

There is little in the early history of Venice to 
require detailed exposition. Notwithstanding oc¬ 
casional commotions.resulting from |*rty intrigue or 
popular restlessness, the commonwealth continued 
to prosper, and, under the reign of PietroOrseolo II., 
who was elected in 901, numerous commercial 
treaties were concluded, which gave the Venetian* 
command of the chief neighbouring ports and river* 
of Italy. Extensive privileges were also obtained 
from the Greek Em|»eror. and the Syrian and 
Egyptian Sultans were glad to offer their friend¬ 
ship. The chief trade of the Levant—a term de¬ 
noting the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean— 
was in the hands of the Venetians; and although 
the 1 stria its, the Liburni.ms. mid the Dalmatians, 
ou the other side of the Adriatic, seemed for a 
time not improbable rivals, their greatness paled 
before the superior magnificence of the insular Re¬ 
public. Even yet, however. Venice was not :d»so 
lately independent. In former ages, she had been 
nominally subject to the Eastern Empire, and it is 
stated in the chronicles that Pepin ultimately re¬ 
stored the city to the sovereign of Constantinople. 
But, although the Venetians may at that time 
have acknowledged some .s|-ceics of depemlcnce on 
the Byzantine rule, tin y paid no tribute, gave no 
assistance in war, and received no protection. Tin* 
attacks of the Scandinavians, the Saracens, and the 
Sclavonians, during various parts of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, were resisted by the Venetian fleets alone; 
and, in the latter years of the eleventh century, the 
people of the maritime Republic would proUblv 
have done battle with the Eastern Empire itself, 
had the latter keen so rash a* claim any actual 
jurisdiction. By the Emperor Alexius the Doge 
of Venice was allowed to assume tin- lordship of 
Dalmatia and Croatia; but. in so acting, the By- 
zantinc monarch simply n-cognised a fact which 
had I teen accomplished by the Venetians them¬ 
selves nearly a hundred years before. The first 
expedition of the little sea-girt State, undertaken 
for increase of territory, set forth in the «pruig 
of 997, when a jiowcrful licet sailed from \ emce 
for the subjugation of the Illyrian countries ex¬ 
tending along the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 


On this occasion, the reigning Doge, Pietro 
Orseolo II., received the standard of St Mark 
from the hands of the Bishop. For a while, his 
progress was that of a peaceful triumph. The 
islands of Curzola and Lesina were the first places 
to offer resistance, and the latter, in particular, 
presented a formidable as|>ect to the Venetians. 
The pirates of Narenta had established on this 
island a deput which they had fortitied and gar¬ 
risoned ; but the assailants, having blockaded the 
port and invested the town, carried all before them 
at the point of the sword. The lives of the in¬ 
habitants were spared on their submission ; and at 
the same time the small Republic of Ragusa prof¬ 
fered its allegiance to the greater power of Venice. 

Ragusa, though now a decayed and melancholy 
place, held at that time a position not altogether 
inglorious. It appears to have been founded in GOG 
by refugees from Old Ragusa, the ancient Epidaurus, 
situated ten miles to the south-east—a city then 
destroyed by the Sclavonians. The population of 
the new town was increased by emigrants from 
other parts of Dalmatia and Albania; strong for¬ 
tifications soon arose ; and a republican form of 
government was constituted, under the presidency 
of an officer who was first entitled Count, and 
afterwards Rector. The prosperity of the humble 
commonwealth rapidly increased ; yet the )teople 
thought it advisable to place themselves under the 
protection of the Narentine piratcs-Sclovonian 
adventurers, whose rulers called themselves princes, 
but who seem to have lived by pillage. It was 
ostensibly with a view to putting down these cor- 
saira that the Venetian fleet sailed U]*on its expe¬ 
dition to the opposite shores of the Adriatic; but 
doubtless there was also the hope of laying in this 
way the foundation* of a maritime Empire. Na¬ 
renta itself, situated in a 1-ay protected by the 
islands of Curzola and Lesina, was next attacked 
by the Doge. The possession of these islands by 
the Venetian forces placed Narenta at the mercy 
of its assailants, and the greater number of the 
inhabitants were slaughtered before terms were 
discussed. Up to that time, the Venetians had 
Wen compelled to pay an annual tribute to the 
pirates, as the only means of protecting their com¬ 
merce from continual depredation. This disgraceful 
imiMtst was now abolished ; indemnities for former 
plunder were enforced ; and several of the coast- 
towns. including Narenta. were placed under the 
direct rule of Venice. In each of these towns, 
justice was administered by a Podcsti, nominated 
by the Doge; but the government was purely 
despotic, as the i»cop!e themselves were denied 
any share in the management of their own affaire. 
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Ragusa, however, was not fated to be long a mere 
possession of the V enetian State. It soon recovered 
its independence, and for many centuries occupied 
u distinguished place among the communities of 
South-eastern Europe. 

The naval forces of Venice were employed in the 
First Crusade, and in 1099 a fleet of two hundred 
and seven vessels was despatched to the aid of 
Godfrey de Bouillon and his companions. A hostile 
Pisan fleet, acting on behalf of the Greek Emperor, 
was utterly defeated, and the reputation of Venice 
as a naval power was considerably enhanced by 
this signal triumph. It was to Venice tliat the 
Crusaders chiefly looked for whatever assistance 
they might require at sea. The able managers 
of the Republic took advantage of the opportunity 
for increasing the trade on which their merchant- 
princes d(*|>endcd, and in 1111 the Doge Ordelafo 
Faliero sent a hundred galleys to the succour of 
Baldwin I. in his operations against the Syriau 
ports still remaining in the hands of the Moslems. 
As a reward for this service, the Venetians ob¬ 
tained the right to possess a church, street, mill, 
bakorv, bath, Ac., in each of the Orieutal towns 
conquered by tho Christian knights, and also 
to bo represented by a local magistrate. The 
wealth of Venice was now rapidly increasing. 
After the great lire of 1106, when a large part of 
the city was swept away, a sumptuous style of 
building was introduced, in place of the wooden 
houses which had formerly prevailed. The islanders 
brought marble from tbo mainland of Italy, 
from Istria, and from Dalmatia, and began the 
erection of those splendid edifices which have given 
Venice so unique a position in tho history of archi¬ 
tecture. The finest of these structures, however, 
arose in a somewhat later age, and the principal 
buildings in the Venice of tho present day belong 
to the period of tho Renaissance, which began in 
the fifteenth century, and lasted to tho close of 
the eighteenth. The most distinctive of the 
older Venetian palaces and churches were in tho 
style commonly described as Byzantine, though it 
was doubtless a modification of that style, peculiar 
to the insular city, and therefore having some claim 
to bo called Venetian. To this succeeded an adap- 
tution of Gothic forms; and various developments 
of tho Italian or revived classical manner gave 
their final character to the streets of Venice. It 
is the mingling of various architectural orders 
which gives such a wondrous charm to the Venice 
of later times; but it should be recollected that 
both the Rialto and tho Bridge of Sighs, which are 
intimately associated with our impressions of the 
city, belong to comparatively recent periods, and 
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not to the epoch when Venice was at its height of 
power. The Cathedral of St. Mark, however, is 
a relic of the Middle Ages, and, with its incrusta¬ 
tion of richly-coloured marbles, and the fantastic 
picturesqueness of its forms, is one of the most 
attractive as well as interesting churches in the 
whole of Italy. The Ducal Palace, on the other 
hand, is a compound structure belonging to various 
epochs—a building in which the Bennissanco of 
the sixteenth century combines with the architec¬ 
ture of tho fourteenth and fifteenth. 

The power of the Venetian navy increased 
during the twelfth century, and in 1122 tho Doge 
Domenico Michicli distinguished himself by a 
great victory over the Egyptian fleet, when ten 
Turkish galleons, richly freighted, were taken by 
the conquerors. The following year was signalised 
by the capture of Tyre, tlm reduction of which 
was necessary to the safety of the Christian king¬ 
dom at Jerusalem. Tyre, though fallen far below 
its ancient greatness, was still a city of considerable 
wealth and importance; and it is interesting to 
note this contest between tho young mercantile 
Republic of the North-west and its vencrablo 
prototy|io in tho East Before engaging in an 
enterprise which promised to task their resources 
to the utmost, the Venetian Government obtained 
from the King of Jerusalem a promise that tho 
third part of Tyre, Ascnlon, and their dc|>cndoncic8, 
should be assigned to the Republic, ond that the 
Venetian troops who were to form part of tho 
garrisons should be maintained at tho royal expense. 
The fortifications of Tyro, which were of immense 
circuit, were considered to be almost impregnable. 
A large army, supplied by tho Sultans of Damascus 
and of Egypt, defended tho place, and tho sea 
flowed round on every side, except where tho mole 
of Alexander connected it with the continent. 
The siege of tyre in ancient times hod almost 
baffled tho genius ond perseveranco of tho Mace¬ 
donian conqueror, ond tho modern city was scarcely 
less strong than that of tho pre-Christian ages. 
The siege began in tho middle of February, 1123, 
and it was not until tho end of June that the city, 
after repeated assaults by the Venetians nnd their 
allies, succumbed to a stratagem. 

The intimate allianco of tho Venetians with the 
Crusaders put an end to the good understanding 
which had long existed between the former and the 
Byzantine dominion. The Emperor John II. 
inherited his father’s distrust of the Western 
knights who had undertaken Urn conquest 6f 
Palestine He saw a power which threatened 
to eclipse Ins own rising up in Syria, and deriving 
its chief external support from the maritime forces 
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of tIn* Republic. Tin- trade of Venice, which ha»l j portion of the Pclo|«onnesus. Many of the people 
formerly lmm more with the Cistern Empire than were carried away and sold as slaves—a traffic 
with any other community, was now (kissing away which had long existed amongst the Venetians, 
towards the richer lands compi.-n-d l»y Godfrey and and which they pursued in the relentless spirit 
his ass-Hiates. The Creeks legnn to complain generally characteristic of their (>olicy. In return- 
that the Venetians were depriving them of their ing homeward, Michieli chastised some Dal- 
trade, and the Emperor doubtless felt compelled to ] matian fiefs which had been incited to rebellion 



take some steps towards what he may have regarded 
as the legitimate protection of his subjects. He 
therefore issued an ordinance in 1123, commanding 
the Venetian residents in Constantinople and the 
Other ports to .pit the Imperial dominions at one,-. 
All intercourse between the two Powers was sus¬ 
pended, and the Imperial cruisers were ordered to 
intercept the Venetian commerce, and to capture the 
merchant-vessels of the Republic wherever they 
were to lie found. The Venetians lost no tune m 
making reprisals. In 1124 they captured Rhodes, 
sacked Andros and other islands, and invaded a 


by King Stephen of Hungary; and, setting sail 
for Venice without having encountered a single 
check, brought back with him the reputation of 
the most brilliant admiral which the common¬ 
wealth had yet sent forth. On the conclusion of 
peace, the Emperor reinstated the Venetians in nil 
the commercial privileges of which they had been 
deprived by his hasty and ill judged decree. 

At a somewhat later i*eriod, the Venetians 
joined the League of Lombardy against the German 
Empire, and in 1177 defeat.il the (Jhibellincs 
headed by Otlio, son of Frederick Baibarossa. 
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ropo Alexander III. Im«l appealed to tin- Republic 
for assistance in repelling tin* attacks of liis Iui|tcrial 
enemy, ami, although lhlie's squadron. furnished 
chiefly by Genoa and Ancona, greatly outnnmU-ivd 
that of Venice, the latter ".lined so signal a victory 
that the Pope, as an expression of his gratitude, 
presented the Doge Ziani with a ring, with which 
lie authorised him to wed the Adriatic, so that 
posterity might know that the sea was subject 
to Venice, as a bride is subject to her husband. 
Thence arose one of the most picturesque cere¬ 
monies of the Republic, which was celebrated every 
year upon Ascension Day. On those occasions, 
the Doge sailed out into the open waters in a 
galley .splendidly gilt and carved, and calk’d the 
Ihiccntoro (a word of uncertain origin and mean¬ 
ing), in which were the chief oilicers of State, and 
the representatives of foreign nations. The Patri¬ 
arch of Venice first |»ourcd a quantity of holy 
water upon the sea, and the Doge then dropj- d 
a golden ring into the waves, with the words, •* We 
ciqiouse thee, O Sea! in token of a real and per¬ 
petual dominion over thee." As a consequence of 
Zinnia victory over Otho, the Emperor Frederick 
agreed to a Congress, which met at Venice in 1177, 
when Frederick prostrated himself before the throne 
of Alexander 111., and suffered the Pontilf to set 
his foot upon his neck. Ziani died in the following 
year, llis name is associated with some of the 
architectural glories of the city, and he is sun-xs.il 
to have hrought from the island of Scio the two 
ml granite pillars which still adorn the Square of 
St. Mark. 

He fore the election of Ziani, the constitution of 
Venice underwent considerable modifications, and 
assumed a character more in accordance with the 
Republican traditions of an earlier time. The 
Doges had lieen long invested with a |*>wer hardly 
differing inauy resj-’ct from that of tl»c most al«solute 
monarchies. The chief magistrate acted, it is true, 
in accordance with a General Assembly, whenever 
affairs of importance were to lie decided ; hut, as a 
matter of fact, very little check was im|«stl u|->n 
his will. He was permitted to associate his son 
with him in the supreme administration, and the 
wav seemed thus prepared for the establishment of 
hereditary kingship. It was seen that tin* i-wer 
might be dangerous: limitations were therefore 
imposed upon the Doge: and in 11.2, just 
the election of Ziani, the <!r,*t Conned was .-stab- 
lisheiL This was at first elective, and relic*.' 

each Year; -but the aristocracy gradually encrowhej 
upon the jtopular prerogatives, untd, m 1 *" 

elective forms were aliolislied. It was then ecroe. 
that every descendant of the existing members of 


the Council shoukl, on attaining the age of twenty- 
five, liecome, as a matter of right, a member of 
that laxly. Tlie Great Council thus grew to 
unmanageable size, and was quite unfit for the 
conduct of business in a State which depended for 
its very existence on the force, secrecy, and acumen 
with which its affairs were administered. The 
executive government was accordingly committed 
to a Senate consisting of sixty members, in which 
the Doge presided. The muulier of senators was 
afterwards much increased, so that the original evil 
arose in a new form. It was the province of the 
Senate to impose tax.*, and to make peace mid 
war ; but. although annually renewed, its iiicmhcnt 
were chosen by the Great Council, which, as -we 
have seen, had become hereditary. The govern¬ 
ment of Venice, therefore, was by this time purely 
ni iitocratical; the people, who had formerly enjoyed 
the right of choosing the ofliccrs of State, were 
entirely excluded from the political life of the 
Republic ; and the commonwealth was swayed by 
a liody of nobles, too few to represent the popu¬ 
lace, too many for the effective concentration of a 
drs|->tii>m. 

When, by repeated additions to its number* the 
Senate had liecome too large for the convenient 
management of affair* six councillors were selected 
from its ranks, who, together with the Dog.’, 
formed the Signioiy—a body whose functions were 
to cormpond with ambassadors, hi treat with 
foreign States, to convoke the Councils and preside 
in them, and to discharge many other duties lie- 
longing to the administration. Ry these devices, 
the powers of the Doge were very greatly restricted, 
and, on his election, the head «.f the State was com¬ 
pelled to take an oath still further limiting hi* 
privil.-g.-s and opportunities. From himself, and 
without the direct sanction of the Signioiy, lie 
could do scarcely anything. He could enter into 
no correspondence with foreign countries, nor 
acquire any property beyond the Venetian do- 
minions: if he possessed any already, he was 
bound to resign it. lie could take part in no 
judicial process, nor was any citizen to salute him 
with s|-irial marks of honour. The method of 
election became at length so extremely complicated 
that it is difficult to follow its tortuosities. All 
of the nobility allow thirty years of ago met in 
the Ducal Palace, where certain 1*11*. «H 
numU-r to t Ih.no present, were put >»to nn urn 
Thirty of these were gilded ; the rest were covered 
with silver. Each noble in his turn took out a 
Jell when those who had drawn the thirty gilt 
1«1| S retired into a separate chamber, to perform 
the ensuing acts of the election. By a second 
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ballot, the holders of the gilt balls were reduced 
to nine; these nine elected forty, and further 
balloting diminished the forty to twelve. The 
twelve named twenty-five, the first nominating 
three, and each of the others two. The twenty-five 
then drew lots, by which their number dwindled to 
nine; each of the nine chose five others ; and, from 
the total forty-five, eleven were separated by lot, 
who chose forty-one others. These forty-ono were 
confirmed by the Grand Council, and, being shut 
up in a chamber of the Ducal Palace, were not 
suffered to depart until they had chosen a new 
Doge. A somewhat similar method was applied 



UOOI AXD DOOAKIXSA. {AflfT THUn.) 

to the olcction of all tho councils and magistrates 
of the Republic ; and the object seems to have been 
to increaso the troublo of the act, so as to retain 
the power of tho State in the hands of the few 
privileged families who had usurped the functions 
of tho people. For tho due and legal election of a 


jewels. This adornment was set up on the head of 
the Doge at his entrance into the Pulucc, where 
ho was received by the Signiory on the great stops 
called “The Giants’ Stairs.” The investiture, 
however, did not take place until lie hod reached 
the summit of the stairs; ami this, it is said, 
was to show that he could not uttain the highest 
dignity of the State without first [Kissing through 
all the lower degrees. The Doge of Venice boa 
been described as in habit and state a king, in 
authority a councillor, in the city a prisoner, and 
out of it a private person. He was not to stir 
from Venice without the Council's permission, and, 
as his election was for life, this was a very serious 
restriction on his personal convenience. Tho coin 
was to be stamped with his name, but not with 
his image. The credentials of ministers to foreign 
courts were made out in the name of the reign¬ 
ing Doge ; but neither his signature nor his seal 
was attached. His yearly income, in tho later 
ages, was 12,000 Venetian ducats, of which sum 
be was to spend one liulf on the four grand enter¬ 
tainments to bo given every year. In order to 
live up to his dignity, he was obliged to trench 
largely on his own fortune. He might lie deposed, 
but was unnblo to resign, nor could he refuse tho 
office when elected. He was not permitted to rcceivo 
any present from a foreign prince. During his life, 
none of his children or brothci* could hold any of 
tho great honorary offices, or be sent on embassies; 
and tho Dogo himself was forbidden to inniTy tho 
sister or other relation of a sovereign, unless with 
the consent of tho Great Council. To render tho 
post still more onerous, and still less desirable, tho 
death of the Doge was succeeded by an inquiry as to 
whether he had abused his functions; and if found 
guilty of any serious offence, his heirs were fined 


Doge, it was necessary that he should have twenty- in proportion to tho magnitude of the charge. Yet, 
five votes out of the forty-one; and it was nos notwithstanding these manifold objections to tho 
likely that any person objectionable to the main ducal office, the honour of this proud position was 
body of tho nobility would ever obtain so large a attraction sufficient for men who might Imvo cn- 
propo ion as t ns. joyed f ar large,, powers in tho private sphere of a 

Tho election of the new Doge was followed by a Venetian nobleman. 

I C ^t°nn 0r0, p t Tr U l T n mentioncd 11141 The g™dual change of the Great Council, from 

Lited power !L |Z£L ■£* “ d r “ ultol “ '"crease of des^ 

--sts&saijrr as. “ 2 - 

mond of the highest value Tn th* , as a means of securing a dictatorial 

n,b * ,nd «* border coasisted of pearls and otLr ShTVttL T 

To ^ * n Councillors were added the 
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1 liiniM‘lf mill his »i\ chi«-t‘ ad\is.*rs, »i lint I In* 
I -" ly n-nlly mimU-riil M-wntit-n. Tin* |*owers of 
tin- Council of Ten. as it is always allnl, Uv.nm* 
in lime so lursj** that tin - decision* of the Senate 
were overruled whenever it was thought projier, 
mnl scj«arale understandings were odi-ctnl with 
foreign |H>teiit:iies. The deliberations of the com¬ 
mit tee were secret, and its decrees were executed 
with an unfaltering tyranny that has never U-i-n 
surpassed. In the original constitution of Venice, 
a Council of Forty had controlled all matters of 
criminal justice; hut these functions were now 
usiir|N‘d bv the smaller Council of Ten. who in¬ 
vestigated not merely charges of high treason, hut 
many other crimes and offence*. The accused was 
never confronted with witnesses; sometimes lie 
was not even heard in his own defence; and pun- 
ishment was carried out under the same awful 
shadow which had cloaked the whole proceedings. 
An immense machinery of espionage was instituted, 
ns tin- necessary adjunct to such a government. 
Paid informers In-came numerous, and every private 
conspiracy was at one* detected and supposed by 
the piercing vigilance of the State. The conse¬ 
quence* were a remarkable prevalence of Iran- 
ipiillity, anil an extraordinary concentration of 
power. But those advantage* were purchavd at 
an appalling price. The citizens of the Venetian 
Republic crouched like slaves la-fore a dark om¬ 
niscience, which smote whom it would, and where 
it pleased, with a hand and with a weapon that 
were seen only in their effect*. 

The Republics on the mainland of Italy increased 
in power and wealth contemporaneously with 
Venice, hut by somewhat different means. When 
their independence was first established, they pos¬ 
sessed nothing more than a narrow strip of country 
around their external walls; but in process of 
time they recovered all the territory which had 
formerly been associated with themselves under the 
rule of Counts or Bishops. This was sometimes 
effected by warlike operations; at other times, by 
treaty and purchase. A media-val writer says that, 
hy the middle of the twelfth century, the Manpiis 
of Montfcrrat was almost the only nobleman who 
had not submitted to the jurisdiction of a city. 'Hie 
power of the feudal nobility in those parts of 
the Italian peninsula was nearly extinguished, and 
the barons, seeing their former supremacy at an end, 
endeavoured, and often successfully, to obtain a 

..anding poaitUm in the small civic common- 

wealths. The government in these centres ol 
municipal freedom was administered with a prac¬ 
tical wisdom which produced the happiest results. 
Milan and the other Lomlard cities soon acquired 


a P'.pulation exceeding that of many royal capitals. 
The enterprising and industrious were invited from 
other |cuts to settle within the walls; and under 
the |>rotcction afforded by well-kept fortifications, 
by a free yet strong government, and by the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth, commerce flourished, the 
arts were cultivated, and politics were advanced to 
the dignity of a science. Laltour, for the first 
time in the history of Kurojie, attained a position 
of honour for its own sake, and for the good which 
it was cn|iable of bringing to the common weal. 
Artisans wen- permitted to liear arms in the public 
defence ; each craft had its organised company, and 
at its head was a tribune, or standard-bearer, called 
the ijtin/nlotivrf, who mustered his followers in the 
market-place when occasion arose for tlu-ir services. 
Milan was the principal of the Londiard cities; and 
its power was often cruelly exhibited by warn of 
conquest or revenge, directed against the smaller 
town* in the same part of Italy, which had assumed 
similar liberties for themselves, but whose inde* 
|M-iidencc was considered dangerous to the larger 
Republic. 

Although these little commonwealths were really 
self-governing, they still admitted in terms the 
sovereignty of the Geiinnn Emperors, whose- names 
were stamped upon the coins, und introduced into 
all public acts. When actually present, the German 
sovereigns exercised authority over the free towns; 
but the Lombards took the pre-caution of building 
the royal palaces outside the gates. The Em- 
|K-ror* Lothairc and Conrad 111. seldom entered 
Italy, and therefore put the loyalty of the Repub¬ 
lican cities to little proof; but the next sovereign, 
Frederick Barbarossa, who ascended the throne in 
1152, was a mail of haughty temperament, not at all 
inclined to let any of his supposed rights lapse for 
want of use. Tin- pretensions of Milan, in par¬ 
ticular, he determined to restrain, and an excuse 
for interference was easily found in the tyrannical 
behaviour of that city towards the small town of 
I>>di, which, several yeat* la-fore, it had entirely 
destroyed. The unfortunate inhabitants were 
scattered amongst six villages, and subjected to 
such persistent and kari«arous ill-usage that, on the 
accession of Frederick, two of the dispossess..! 
citizens laid their grievances Wfore the Imperial 
throne. Frederick ordered the Milanese to desist 
from persecution, hut his message was treated with 
contempt. He therefore passed into Italy, and 
made preparations for attacking the rebellious city. 
Milan was U-siep-d by an immense army in 1I5S, 
and oldiged by hunger to capitulate. The Em¬ 
peror then undertook a complete reconstruction of 
the government in the Republican cities of Lorn- 
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hardy. In each of them lie appointed an officer, 
called the PodesU, to administer justice, at first in 
combination with the Consuls, and afterwards in 
their place. The terms of the capitulation of 
Milan, which in themselves were not sovere, soon 
gave way before the im|>erious will of Frederick. 
The freedom of all Lombardy trembled iu the 
balance, and Milan determined to appeal once more 
to arms, in vindication of its twofold claim, to 
govern itself, and to tyrannise over Othcis. During 
the absence of the Emperor and bis army, the 
Milanese renewed the war, but with no better 
fortune than on the previous occasion. They were 
aided only by Crcmu; but that town was speedily 
taken, and reduced to a mass of ruins. Milan 
itself capitulated for the second time in 1162—once 
11101*0 vanquished by famine, aud compelled to sur¬ 
render at discretion. The citizens wero ordered to 
quit their dwellings; the Imperial troops occupied 
the streets; the people of Pavia, Cremona, Lodi, 
and Como, were permitted to glut their vcngcaucc 
on tho desolate city ; and the destruction is said to 
have been so complete that only the churches re¬ 
mained standing. It is possible, however, that tho 
accounts nro exaggerated, and that the punishment 
of tho offenders was not so extreme. 

The Milanese had to some extent brought their 
fate upon themselves by similar injustice to Lodi 
aud other small towns; but tho vindictiveness of 
tho Emperor is capablo of no excuse. Not only 
Milan, but the whole of Lombardy, was ground 
lwueath his iron heel, and tho despotism he estab¬ 
lished was so heavy and systematic that in 1167 
tho principal cities secretly united in what is called 
tho League of Lombardy. Even places which 

hud previously supported tho Imperial cause_ 

Cremona in particular—now ranged themselves on 
tho sido of freedom. It was settled that tho 
allianco was to lost twenty years, and tho con¬ 
federates pledged themselves to mutual support in 
tho recovery of their liberties. The association 
was similar in its character and objects to the cele¬ 
brated Achaarn League of ancient Greece; but it 
is difficult to understand how a people thus alive 
to tho necessity of friendly combination in resis¬ 
tance to despotism could ever have imperilled their 
own futuro by senseless and ferocious discord. The 
time was favourable to the attempt at indepen¬ 
dence. Frederick had engaged in ecclesiastical 
intrigues at Rome, where ho was endeavouring to 
set up an anti-Pope in opposition to Alexander III 
At tho head of his armies, bo was now besieging 
the Eternal City, and had no soldiers at his disposal 
to chock-the early proceedings of the Leaguers. In 

Uttle whllo > ^ anny began to suffer from the 


autumnal malaria of the Campagna, and ho was 
obliged to recross the Alps. Relieved from tho 
fear of immediate attack, the Lombard Confederacy 
pursued its designs without concealment, and 
without opposition. Milan was rebuilt; Lodi was 
forced to enter into the allianco ; and only Pavia 
stood firm in the Imperial interests. When at 
length Frederick was in a position to inuko war 
against the Lombard rebels, as lie regarded them, 
they had become sufficiently strong to hold his 
armies in check. Several years of indecisive 
warfare ensued; but in 1176 tho Confederates 
gained a brilliant victor}' at Lcgnano. Frederick 
escaped from the field in disguise, and afterwards 
consented, through the mediation of Venice, to u 
six years’ truce, which in 1183 led to tho Peace of 
Constance. Tho Lomluml Republics now acquired 
both real aud nominal independence; but somo 
members of the Lcaguo showed a degree of sul>- 
serviency to tho Empire, which proved how incom¬ 
plete was tho sentiment of friendship that had tem¬ 
porarily uuited tho whole of Lombardy. 

Genoa, tlic chief city of aucicnt Liguria, was u 
place of commercial importance oven in tho time of 
tho Roman Republic, and after tho fall of tho 
Western Empire was seized by tho Longobards. 
By Chnrlcmagno it was placed under tho govern¬ 
ment of a Count, but, on tbo cessation of tho 
Carolingian dynasty, established its independcnco 
under clectivo magistrates. Liko tho Venetians, 
the Genoese wore admirablo sailors, and early in 
the eleventh century drovo tho Saracens, with tho 
assistance of tho Pisans, out of Corsica, Capruja, 
and Sardinia. Tho two first of theso islands 
remained for a time under tho dominion of Genoa, 
while Sardinia becarao a possession of Pisa Tho 
power of tho Gonoeso rapidly increased after this 
great exploit, and in 1146 they wrested Minorca 
from tho Moors. In tbo following year, Almerio, 
in tho kingdom of Granada, was taken by storm, 
and an imraenso booty rewarded tbo enterprise of 
the conquerors. Tho strength of the Republic 
may be estimated from tho fact that tho Gcnocso 
forces, on this occasion, numbered sixty-threo 
galleys and one hundred and sixty-threo transports, 
together with twelve thousand soldiers for opera¬ 
tions on land. In combination with tho Catalonians, 
tho Genoese seized the Spanish town of Tortosa in 
1148, and,- in consequence of their successes, 
presented so formidable an aspect to the other 
powers of Northern Italy that Pisa and Venice 
took measures against the sister commonwealth 
brora 1070 to 1282, frequent ware broke out 

^7“ u!! “ d , P “' and thU fortunate 

rivalry resulted m tho ruin of the latter. Yet in 
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wrlier I imps l'i\i had IumI a brilliant history, were able, in conjunction with the Count of 

Her citizens hud pivv.-iil.xl over tin* Saracens and Barcelona, to subdue the Balearic Isles, which hail 

the Moors, ami alxuit l«»50 took Corsica from Itecomea nest of Mohaiuiuc<lan pirates. The entcr- 

tho tSenoese. In lost* or l**l*l, the whole of that prise was one of so much difficulty that the fleet 

island was eonlirim*1 t» them by Pop.- Urban II., numU-red three hundred ships of’ various sizes, 

who grunted it as a lief of the A|*ostolic See. | carrying 35,000 men and nine hundred horses; 



lUXUSL 


During an interval of amity between Pis* and 
Cenoa. the fleets of the two Republics sailed to the 
coast of Barbary. attacked the Saracen State o 
Mahadinh. and compelled the Sultan to M 
his Christian slaves. Tl.e second half ot tnc 
eleventh centurv was the era of the greatest pn»- 
pc. itv ever enjoyed by the Pisans ; but as late as 
1117 their power was so considerable that they 


and the whole was placed under the command of 
the Archbishop of Pisa. Pietro Moriconi, one of the 
martial prelates of that Crusading age. Like the 
Other Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, I isa 
was illustrious for its architectural works; and to 
the present day the Cathedral, the Leaning Tower, 
the Baptistery, and the Campo Santo, bear noble 
witness to a greatness which has long passed away. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE : CONTEST OF Clll'RCII AND STATE. 


Position of the Asiatic Mohammedans in the First Half of the Twelfth Oratory-Mao of the Atnbclcs-Capture of Edema by tho 
Moslems -Noureddm, the At-ihck SulLn-St. lkmanl. Abbot of CUirrauK-Position of Louis VII. of Franco towards tho 
iapacy-Pecchingof the Second Cnimdc-East ward March of the Liberating Armies-Mutual Distrust of the Crusaders 
and the Greek Kmperor. Manuel L-YMomo and Bad Faith of Both Parties-Misfortune, of the German and French 
Fore«-Itad Rwjdion at Ant.oeh-Unsueeesaful Siege of Damascus, and Failure of the Crusade-Profligate Conduct of tl.o 
i; Cn f. h ( . K, " K ; ! of Abbot of St. Denis. to Excite another Cnuadc- Reign of Henry II. of England- 

r ° f ” fnrT Wi .‘ h Thom “ 4 ,kckcl °" the Question of Ecclesiastical Supremney- 

«rT ^ £ tl,e Arehbubop-lWof the Roman Church in the Middle Ages- It. Popularity with tho 

Revolt of the'Rormns'mwl^ A u AJ r“ > V - “ d ,nnoc * n ‘ UL “ Acoeasion of Tcm,oral Power to the Pontificate- 

Chumhc \ Iritu lV u ^ ra ?* F ?*“ C “ rn “ Cd ,Dhum, ‘ ni, >- of Innocent III.-Ropfwrfoo of the National 


Brilliant as had Wn the success of the Western 
knights and their companions, in the reduction 
of Palestine and the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre, their position was extremely precarious. 
Surrounded by hostile populations and by Moham¬ 
medan sovereignties, they were liable at any 
moment to be overwhelmed by the enemy ; and 
riie fiery zeal which had carried Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his peers through every obstacle, and 


planted the standard of the Cross in Jerusalem 
itself, necessarily diminished with successive years, 
as such outbreaks of enthusiasm always do. On 
the other hand, the followers of tho Prophet began 
to recover their spirits and their strength. The 
supremacy of the Scljukian Sultans, like that of 
the Arabian Caliphs before them, was visibly 
declining in the early part of the twelfth century; 
but the sword, if not the sceptre, was snatched 
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from their enfeebled "rasp by iln* AtaU-ks, or 
rulers of small piiiici|«uliti*-s, uIiom.* Turkish name 
signifies *• Father* of Ili«* Prino-s," or. according to 
Abulfeda, - fait lit ul |«aivnts. ’ Tin- title was run- 
lorred bv tin* sovereigns of Roam on numerous 
inllueiitial Emil's. of wIuhii tin- most distinguished 
was Z'-nghi. tin* Governor of Alrpjm. This |*owi*r- 
ful ehieft.iiu acquired tI m- dignity of an independent 
prince. after having lirst advanced tin* fort u ms «.f 
the Caliph ami tin- Suit m in thirty mnguificent 
tfaiii)>iiigns. An the monarehof Aleppoand Mosul, 
In* stoiiiiiil tin* city of Edessa in 1114, and put an 
end to tin- Christian principality foumh-d by 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, in 1097. All 
the conquests of the Crusaders l»eyond the 
Euphrates were thus recovered; the warlike trilies 
of Kurdistan submitted to the conqueror; and an 
extensive sovereignty was begun. On the 
assassination of Zrnglii. which occurred shortly 
afterwards, his dominions were divided between 
his sons Saphadin and Noumldin, of whom the 
former inherited Mosul, and the latter Alep|x>. 
Encouraged by this alteration in the posture of 
affairs, the Christ inns made a descent on Edessa in 
1145, and temporarily took possession of the city ; 
hut it was speedily recovered by the Turks, who 
immediately razed the fortifications, and demolished 
the churches. 

The fall of Edessa filled the Asiatic Christians 
with alarm, and the fil ling of apprehension spread 
into Europe. Nounxldin proved as great a warrior 
as his father. During a long reign, extending 
from 1145 to 1174, lie added the kingdom of 
Damascus to his other realm, and made the 
posterity of the Crusaders tremble before bis arms. 
Even at the very beginning of his rule, it was 
evident that a most formidable enemy had arisen 
in the heart of Western Asia : and when St. Bernard 
renewed the passionate apja-als of Peter the 
Hermit, and demanded a second Crusade to pre¬ 
serve the conquests of the first, the old spirit was 
again excited in the hearts of nun and women. 
St. Bernard, a native of Burgundy, was ablot of a 
monastery at Clairvaux, in Champagne ; an ascetic, 
a student, and a leader of opinion on those subjects 
of disputation which, in the Middle Ages, wen- 
half philosophic, half theological. The “ melli¬ 
fluous doctor,” as he was called, was in some 
respects a man beyond bis time, and bis resistance 
to the* penccution of the Jews in Cenuaiiy will do 
him more lasting honour than his incentives to 
another holy war. It would seem that his exer¬ 
tions in the latter respect were undertaken at the 
W|Uest of Pope Kugenius III.; but he acted with 
all the* zeal of an enthusiast. He was in many 


n-spevt* a true fanatic—a man intensely devoted to 
the prie.Ntly order which lie had adopted, and to all 
the supposed interests of religion. When, in the 
reign of Louis VI., the clergy assorted their 
e.v iiiptiim from taxes, and refused submission to 
the .Mvular authority, Iteriiuid upheld the mom 
stroiis claim. Rut he was at all times a 
well-meaning man, and his indignant criticism on 
the luxury and licentiousness of the ecclesiastics, 
though carried, jierhaps, to the extent of huish 
extravagance, showed the Ik- 1 ter side of his nature. 

The abliot of Clairvaux found a powerful su|>- 
|toiler in the French King, Louis VII. The con¬ 
science of that sovereign reproached him for acts 
of cruelty and oppression, and a lit of sickness 
prompted a serial expiation. He had qUuiTcllcd 
with Pojk* Innocent II. respcctuig the nomination 
to a bishopric, und, Wing excommunicated, was 
0 |>posed in the open field by Thibahl, Count of 
Champagne, thirteen humlred of whose followers, 
on the capture of Vitry in 1142, lie burned alive 
in a church. It is to Ik* feared that Louis thought 
more of the sacrilege than the inhumanity, and 
that the same act, committed in a castle or a 
citadal, would have troubled his after - thoughts 
but little. As it was, however, he sought ab¬ 
solution, in the following year, of Popo Celestino 
11., and obtained it in 1144. Nevertheless, his mind 
was ill at case, and, while lie was meditating a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, intelligence reached 
Europe of the fall of Edessa, and the subsequent 
victories of the Moslems. The new Pontiff, 
Eugenius III. (whose rule followed the brief reign 
of Lucius II., the successor of Celestine), uddrcMcd 
a letter to Louis VII. in 1145, exhorting him and 
his people to take up arms for the defence of tho 
Holy Sepulchre, and the relief of the Christians in 
Palestine. At a great national council held at 
Vezelai, in Burgundy, during the Bister of 1146, 
Louts appeared sale by side with Bernard, and 
took part in n sa ne rivalling that of Clermont in 
1095, when Po|k? Urban II. joined with Peter tho 
Hermit in preaching the First Crusade. Immense 
crowds of sjKTtators eagerly demanded the cross, 
and vast numliers of the symbol were distributed 
among them by the attendant priests and monks. 
Bernard then proceeded into Germany, "here lie 
l-rsuaded the Emperor Conrad III., and several 
distinguished princes, to join the contemplated 
enterprise. On his return to France, a council 
was held at Etampcs ill February, 1147, when a 
regency was ap|*>iiited to administer the affairs of 
the king«loin during the absence of the monarch. 
Pope Eugenios visited Paris in the same year, 
and Louis received the pilgrims staff ami wallet 
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from his hands, together with the n|>os(olic bene¬ 
diction. 

When all the preparations for the Second Crusade 
were completed, two great armies, under the com¬ 
mand of Louis VII. nnd Connul III., set out upon 
their perilous expedition. It has been stated that 
their numbers in all amounted to 1,200,000 lighting- 
men. There can be no question that this is in excess 
of the truth; yet it is certain that the gathering 
was very large. In some parts of Germany, whole 
towns and country districts were nearly de|M>pulatcd, 
and, as in the previous Crusade, several women and 
children joined the military ranks. Not only was 
the West afl'ected by the eloquence of St Bernard, 
hut the Eastern kingdoms of Poland and Bohemia 
supplied contingents to the relieving army. The 
general course of affairs was a singular rc|>etition 
of what had occurred half a century before. The 
Crusaders marched in a south-easterly direction 
through Hungary, nnd thus approached the con¬ 
iines of the Byzantine Empire. The monarch then 
on the throne of Constantinople was Manuel I.; 
and although, like his predecessor Alexius, he 
entered into a treaty with the Western commanders, 
and agreed to furnish them with previsions at a fixed 
price, he looked with the greatest distrust upon so 
formidable an inroad of armed men. By his direc¬ 
tions, tho gates of the cities were closed against 
the Crusaders, nnd tho food they solicited was let 
down in baskets from the walls. Tho amount was 
insufficient, and, if wc may credit the Byzantine 
historian Nicetas, tho bread was poisoned by an 
admixture of litno and other hurtful substances. 

The truth is, that a complete antagonism of 
sentiment and interests separated tho East of 
Europe from the West, ns it had dono in the days 
of Godfrey and Alexius. Each side looked with 
the utmost suspicion and dislike upon the other; 
each acted in bad faith, with open violence, or with 
underhand craft. The plundering habits of the 
Crusaders were so freely indulged, tliat, during 
their progress through the Eastern Empire, By¬ 
zantine troops advanced in force along a parallel 
line, and did their utmost to restrain tlie lawless¬ 
ness of the foreign chivalry. Decent conduct was 
hardly to bo expected of men who, before starting, 
had received absolution for every crime they 
nnght commit, and who had been told by tho Popo 
himself that, if a debtor were moved by the spirit 
of grace, the Holy See relieved him from his 
obligations to man. The martial pilgrims had 
another wit, < weights during the 
the y not likely to bo more 
scrupulous during the Second. On theother hand, 
they were themselves defrauded by the officnJ 


camp followers. Before long, the Western Rohliera 
regarded the subjects of the Eastern Empire as 
ojx-ii enemies, whom they had a right to attack. 
The Bulgarians and Greeks retaliated, and com¬ 
mitted many acts of atrocity ; so that a state of 
petty warfare, irregular, unrestrained, and therefore 
exceptionally cruel, devastated the south-eastern 
parts of Euro|ie. As the Crusaders advanced, 
they found the passes fortified, nnd the bridges 
broken down; stragglers were frequently mur¬ 
dered ; and detachments of the army, when marching 
through the woods, were pierced by arrows which 
issued from the shrouded secrecy of ambuscades. 
Even the sick were attacked nnd slain, nnd the 
highways became ghastly with tho dead bodies of 
pilgrims, suspended from gibbets by tho ordor, 
or at least with the coimivunce, of tho Emperor 
Manuel. 

Thcso misfortunes happened more particularly 
to the German division of tho Crusading force. 
Tho Emperors Manuel and Conrad were related to 
one another, having married sistere; but a very 
bad understanding subsisted between tho two 
]>otentates. Their correspondence Ims been pre¬ 
served, and tho mutual insults with which the 
letters abound show how wide was the gulf which 
parted them. After a time, howover, tho rival 
Emperors came to on agreement; the ByzAntino 
navy conveyed the Germans into Asia, and Manuel 
supplied Conrad with a number of guides, who 
wore subsequently nccuscd of treachery. Tho Ger¬ 
mans arrived at Constantinople before tho French, 
and therefore preceded them in their march through 
Asia. It was summer when thoy found themselves 
in the parched and waterless plains of Phrygia, and 
men and horses died in largo numbers from fover 
and want of forage. In this enfeebled state thoy 
were assailed by the Turkish cavalry, and driven 
back to Niacn, where Louis VII. and his com¬ 
panions soon joined them. The French had suffered 
less than tho Germans; but they had encountered 
considerable opposition, and, when encamped before 
Constantinople, were exasperated by learning that 
Manuel had concluded a truco with tho Sultan of. 
Icomum. Louis seems to have exhibited a remark¬ 
able degree of self-control, though, had ho listened 
to the Bishop of Langres, he would have mado a 
formal attack on tho Eastern Empire for its 
treachery and its heretical doctrines. Ho punished 
with great severity all acts of brigandage committed 
by his troops, and permitted his borons to do 
homage to Manuel, in the hope of removing tho 
feehngs of doubt which still possessed that Lve- 
reigns mind. His inarch through Asia after ho 

bad quitted Nicma, was conducted ^dg! 
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uunt ; but. on entering tin* Turkish dominions, 

In* was attacked by tin- enemy with such ve¬ 
hemence and spirit that In* kftt considerable 
iiuniU-rs la-fore, in the early days of 114S. 

In* reached Atialia. near tin* western extremity 
of the Pamphyliau const. Hen* he emlnrked 
for Antioch, but was compelled to have la-hind 
him seven thousand of his troop*, whom there were 
imt sufficient transports t» convey, and who, in the 
di-s|iair and agony of tlu-ir situation, attempted to 
enter Syria by land, but were cut to pieces in the 
vain endeavour. 

Louis might not unreasonably have supposed 
that at Antioch he would meet with friends : but 
the Christians of Syria disapproved of his enterprise, 
and sought to delay his march. When, however, 
the French King was again joined by the German 
Em|H-tor, who had for a while returned to Constanti¬ 
nople. the united forces proceeded to Jerusalem. 
Baldwin III. gave the French and German mon¬ 
arch* some assistance-, and the Christian army laid 
siege to Damascus. The attempt ended in a 
lamentable failure, and it was believed that the 
Prince of Antioch, the Syrian l>arons, and the 
Knights Templars, conspired to render the oja-ra- 
tions futile, lly this time, vast numbers of the 
French and Germans had been destroyed, either by 
the sword of the enemy, or the effects of disease. 
The divisions were mere skeletons as coui|«ared w ith 
their original strength, and a feeling of extreme 
dfsjioiideney took possession ol the survivors. 
Thiii’ thousand of the Crusaders embraced Moham¬ 
medanism, so that the exhortations of St. Bernard 
had led to nothing hut misery and disgrace. The 
siege of Damascus was raised in 1149, and the 
remnant of the invading armies retreated to Jeru¬ 
salem. The forces of Conrad soon afterward* 
returned to Europe; those of Louis followed in 
a few months. The expedition ,,iMl Wn sh; " neful 
and scandalous in nil its details, and the devout 
were shocked by revelation* of prulhgacy which 
were all the more- glaring from their contrast with 
a sacre-d mission. The wife of the French K.ng so 
. openly disgraced herself by her intrigues that, m 
II52, Louis obtained a divorce, on the pretext of con- 
sanguinitv. In parting from her husband, Eleanor 
carried with her the duchy of Aquitaine winch 
she had brought him. and. tempted by thuijw. 
Henry, Duke of Normandy, soon to 1* Henry II- 
of England, married her within two mon l» ^ 
the separation. During the Second Crusade h 
double eagle was first ado,,ted as the arms of he 
German Empire. It was supposed to typify th 
verv unsubstantial and illu.so.-y alliance 
between the sovereigns of the East am es , 


and it is still borne, not only by the Germans, but 
by the Russians who claim to be the representa¬ 
tives of the Greek Em,ierors. 

When Louis again entered his own country, he 
hail with him only three hundred knights, the 
remnant of that gix-.il force with which he had 
Started rather more than two years earlier. The 
di*ap,•ointment of the French nation was vented, 
however, not on the King, but on St. Bernard, 
who had been the active cause of the caui|Kiign. 
That conscientious but impracticable man confessed 
that he was overwhelmed by such an entire reversal 
of hi* anticipitioiis. He attributed the failure of 
the Crusade to the vices of its leaders, whom ho 
com | a red to the Jews of old, who, notwithstanding 
the Divine promise that they should enjoy the land 
of Canaan, were lost in the wilderness on account 
of their sins and unbelief. During the brief 
remainder of his life, which terminated in 1153, ho 
made no further attempt to rouse the |tts*ioiM of 
Christendom against the Moslem power; but 
another great ecclesiastic, Huger, abl»ot of the 
religions fraternity of St. Denis, considered that 
the disasters of the last few- years demanded 
reparation. This advice was the more remarkable, 
os Sugcr had been strongly opposed to the Crusade 
—not from any want of real against the Moham¬ 
medans, but because, as a practical politician, lie 
was acquainted with the embarrassment of the 
national finance, and with the threatening aspect of 
the Crown vassals. During the absence of the King, 
Suger had lioen the chief minister of France, and 
his wisdom was show n by tin- success with which 
he discharged his trust. It may wen. to argue 
some degree of inconsistency that lie should after- 
wards have urged his countrymen to embark upon 
another expedition, w,,icl ' wou,a l Hr,,n l ,s l, " ve 

been equally disastrous with its predecessor; but 
Suger may not unreasonably have considered that 
the^ reputation of Christendom was at stake, and 
that the Mohammedans of Western Asia would 
In-come uidienrably insolent, if not restrained by 
vigorous measures. With the benediction of the 
pop.- he endeavoured to arouse all I nince to 
another effort, but found little response from a 
in-ople who had suffered too much in the late attempt 
to be willing to renew their former sacrifice* He 
therefore resolved to lead a small army to I ’.destine 
himself, and. at the church of St. Martin at Toura, 
accepted the *»bol> of a Christian militant 
Urge sums of money were collected hut, m he 
midst of his pni-aratioms Suger died on the 
13th of January. 1132. 

The succession of Henry Planbigenet to he 
crown of England, in the autumn of 1154, excited 
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tho jealous fury of Louis VII., who saw in the 
new monarch a dangerous rival to himself. The 
divorce of the French King had deprived him 
of a very large part of his dominions, and the 
marriage of Eleanor to the Duke of Normandy 
placed the whole of Aquitaine in the power of 
Henry. When, in addition to this, the latter 
became King of England, his realm greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that of France, and he stood forth as one of 
the mightiest sovereigns in Europe. Exasperated 
and alarmed, Louis made an attack on Normandy, 
but obtained no advantages, excepting that, on the 
conclusion of a truce, Henry consented to do 
homage to Louis for the duchy of Aquitaine. 
Uneasy relations continued to exist between the 
two monarchs until the death of the French King 
in 1180; but thoir mutual enmity was mitigated 
by tho address of Henry, and by tho dread of 
Louis lest any serious rupture with so great a 
sovereign should precipitate his own ruin. Tho 
weak and simple nature of Louis was no match for 
tho powerful intellect and political skill of Henry ; 
and, whether in peace or in war, the latter always 
prevailed over tho former. The infant sou of the 
English King—a child not more than four years 
old—was betrothed to the young Princess Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Louis by his second wife, 
Constance of Castile. This union did nothing 
towards producing a real cordiality between the 
two rulers; but it may have had some effect iu 
preventing an actual rapture. 

Henry II. of England was the eldest son of 
Geoffrey Plantugenct, Count of Anjou and Maine, 
and of Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of England, 
whoso Queen, os tho reader is aware, came of tho 
old English royal line. The family name of his 
father was derived from tho sprig of broom (in 
Latin planta genista, in French plante genii) which 
he used to wear in his cap. Although his blood 
was partly English, as his fair hair and blue eyes 
are said to have revealed, Henry cannot bo re¬ 
garded as other than a Frenchman. Ho was bom 
at Le Mans, the capital of Geoffrey's dominions, in 
March, 1133, and doubtless nover at any time 
understood a word of the English language. From 
his father lie inherited Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maino ; by right of his mother, he held Normandy 
and England, and at the same time exercised 
feudal superiority over Brittany. In addition to 
these, his wife brought him tho wealthy and exten- 
nve realm of Aquitaine. In respect of all their 
possessions, Henry and his descendants ore called 
the dynasty of Anjou; but, as regards English 
history, they appear as Plantagenets down to the 
death of Richard III..in 1485, when the House 


of Tudor succeeded to the throne. Tho first of tho 
Plantagenets was certainly one of the greatest of a 
line remarkable for strong and energetic sovereigns. 
Though not wanting in good qualities, Henry was 
far from scrupulous, and his great object was to 
create a monarchy reaching from the confines of 
Scotland to the vicinity of the Pyrcncea In this 
he succeeded, either by force or management; and 
within his insular possessions he enlarged his 
power by recovering from the Scottish King, 
Malcolm IV., the northern counties which hail 
been seized by David I., and also by driving back 
the Welsh from certain parts of the English terri¬ 
tory which they hud occupied during the troublous 
days of Stephen. But Henry did not give his 
attention entirely to the augmentation of his 
dominions: he was in some respects a wise and 
lil>eral ruler, and the social state of England was 
improved by his measures. Ho found tho Feudal 
system far too strong for a duo balanco of interests, 
and he reduced its power by substituting a tax on 
each knight’s tief, for tho personal service which 
had formerly been required. With the money thus 
obtained, he formed a regular army, which, being 
under his own orders, curbed the insolenco of tho 
barons. Nearly all tho castles erected by tho 
nobility during tho preceding reign were thrown 
down by order of Homy; foreign troops wore 
dismissed; the custom of confiscating ships which 
had been wrecked on the const was disallowed; 
tho so-called Danish tax was abolished; and, with 
certain exceptions, lands that had been alienated 
from the crown since tho death of Henry I. were 
resumed by his grandson. 

The liberties granted by tho first Henry were 
confirmed by the second in a short charter issued 
soon after his ncccssion to the throne; but tho 
most important act of this reign was that which is 
called the Constitutions of Clarendon. Theso 
"Constitutions” were laws made by a general 
council of tho nobility and prelates, hold at Claren¬ 
don, a village in Wiltshire, in 11G4. Thoir main 
object was to control tho power of tho Church, 
which for several yearehad been growing dangerous 
to tho civil authority. Tho clergy had claimed 
total exemption from the jurisdiction of tho secular 
magistrates; but they were now, except in some 
respects, brought within tho range of tho civil 
courts. By the same ordinances, which wore six¬ 
teen in number, the patrondgo and authority of 
the Pope in England were subjected to strict limits 
and it was provided that the Crown should be 
entitled to interfere in the election to all vacant 
offices and dignities in the Church. The evils 
thus amended were so extreme and menacing that 
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tin* Constitutions won* unanimously adopted, ami 
signed even by Thomas a Becket, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, though undoubtedly .vith great 
distaste and reluctance. This remarkable man 


Cj 



J of the Church. He and the King soon came to a 
rupture, and, although the Archbishop, in com¬ 
pliance with the requests of others, set his seal 
to the Constitutions of Clarendon, it was evident 
that he did so as a mere makeshift, in order to 
gain time for more successful opposition. Being 
at length alarmed for his safety, he lied from Eng¬ 
land, and took up his residence in France. His 
influence at Rome, where he was recognised as one 
of the mo't vigorous champions of Pontifical 
claims, enabled him to obtain from Pope Alexander 
111. a formal condemnation of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, together with the excommunication 
of several |arsons accused of violating the rights 
of the Church, amongst whom were some of the 
principal officers of the Crown. The quarrel con¬ 
tinued for the next four years, in spite of numerous 
attempts to eflect a reconciliation. Compromise 
was iiu|tossib)e, for neither party to the dispute 
was inclined to yield the slightest iota of his 
pretensions. It was not merely a contest lietwcen 
two men; it was the bitter op|Mwition of two 


HENRY II. or rNOlANI*. 
lu <fi) «l IWffMWf.l 

was bom in London of English parents, unless 
we are to credit n romantic hut doubtful legend, 
according to which his mother was a Saracen 
princess, who fell in love with his father during 
the First Crusade, and. after his return to England, 
followed him there, though unable to apeak a won! 
of English. In his earlier year*. Thomas a 
Ib-cket tilled several im|»rta*it offices of State; 
accompanied the King in a military expedition 
to France, when* he distinguished himself by 
personal gallantry in the field; and lived the life 
of a courtier, a spendthrift, and a man of the 
world. Becket was the first person of really LngUsii 
race who had been appointed to any high office 
.since the Conquest; but Ids commanding abilities, 
and. at first, l.Ls compliant disposition rocommendM 
him to a sovereign like Henry II.. "hose own 
force of character made him appreciate the same 

fluidity in others. , ,.. , 

A complete change passed over the habits 

it Becket after his appointment to the Pn n «ac> 
in 1102. He affected great austerity «* 
arrayed himself in sackcloth, mortified h.s bod) 
l.v rc|«eated flagellations, washed the feet of beggars, 
and lost no opportunity of asserting the power 
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and this, from his point of view, carried with 
it the power to issue orders to the Bishops, 
entirely irrespective of the King's pleasure. 

An apparent understanding between the sove¬ 
reign and the prelate was effected in 1170, and 
:i Becket, returning to England, entered Canter¬ 
bury nmidst popular rejoicings; for the commonalty 
loved him as one of their own race, and perhaj»s 


however, to have proceeded without actual design 
so far as the assassination was concerned, and who 
were certainly provoked by the insults, and even 
the personal violence-, of the Archbishop. The 
assassins ended their days as penitents at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and in 1174 Henry himself did penance at 
the tomb of Becket for having, whether directly 
or indirectly, instigated the murder. The prelate 



TaASWT or ™* UARmmou, caxtukky iatuimlu. 


hoped that he might curb the tyranny of thei 
Norman lord* Tho conduct of the Axchbisho 
continued as antagonistic to the royal claims a 
ever, and the arrogance with which he set asid 
some recent acts of Henry stung the monarc 
«nto an exclamation of impatienco that he had n 
follower* capable of revenging him upon an ir 
solent priest The consequence of these intemperat 
expressions was the murder of i Becket in Car 
terbnry Cathedral, on the 29th of December. U7C 
inis atrocious deed, which throws the balance c 

wbT™ °° J lb6 ° f U,C A "h«op. ere 
U we condemn his objects and his method: 
was committed by four barons, who appea, 


was canonised by the Pope, and in 1221, during 
Uie reign of Henry III., his body was deposited 
in a magnificent shrine on the east side of Cant ere 
bury Cathedral, where, for three hundred years, it 
was one of the favourite resorts of pilgrims. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon, which had led to tho 
rupture between a Becket and the King, fell into 
disuse after their annulment by the Pope, and 
were at length abandoned by Henry himself, in 
April, 1174. Yet they seem always to have 
retained some force, and, according to Hnllam, were 
not entirely without effect in restraining the undue 

** I*uis vn. combined 

With the English monarch in resisting the en- 
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attachments of the Pu|wl Sr, more solid good 
illicit haw Invii clhvtol. Rut the weak nature 
of the Ficiich monarch made him the willing slaw 
of Rome: ami the crime which torminati-d the 
life of a Reeket Weakened the hands of the English 
sovereign in the arduous straggle he had under- 
taken. 

Even, however. *siug no such crime to have 
been committed, the battle of the State against the 
Church would have I wen extremely difficult to 
light at that |>eriod of the world's history. If the 
Pojvs weiv tyrannical in one sense, the Kings 
were tyrannical in another ; ami there can l*e no 
doubt that the sympathies of the poor were with 
the priestly rather than the secular power. As a 
matter of fact, the Church not unfreqneiitly pro¬ 
tected the weak against the strong, when* its own 
interests were not concerned ; and, as many of the 
clerical order were of lowly origin, and even 
Rishops. and Popes themselves, had sprung from 
the humblest families, the masses of the people, 
ignorant, debased, and inca|>ahle of understanding 
subtle distinctions between the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual conscience and the just powers of the State, 
inclined towards the institution which seemed mot 
in harmony with their needs and aspirations. The 
Church, moreover, increased its |K>wer—as we have 
seen once more in modern times—by taking up 
popular questions in a familiar way, that had an 
inexpressible charm for the great majority. The 
priests directed the amusements of the vulgar; 
provided them with miracle-plays, shows, and 
music: and made the Church itself a seat of 
pageantry and spectacular |umde. The immorality 
of many ecclesiastics was extreme; the idleness 
and gluttony of the monks and friars were no¬ 
torious ; hut the |«oplc believed in them none the 
less. St. Bernard declared that he knew several 
abbots, each of whom had' more than sixty horses 
in his stable, and such an immense variety of wines 
in his cellar that it was impossible to taste half of 
them at one entertainment But those who were 
f.-d by the broken victuals of the monasteries, and 
grew sleek on the overflowings of the buttery-hatch, 
did not grudge excesses which turned to their 
own advantage. Such were the influences which 
strengthened the cause of the Church, and for a 
long while battled the efforts of kings and states¬ 
men to create a satisfactory balance of opposing 

interests. _ 

We have seen how great was the increase of 
Papal pretensions during the Pontificate of Gregory 
VII.; but the claims of the Church grew even 
more extravagant as time wore oil After that 
imperious ruler, no Pontiff ever thought of waiting 


for the Imjierial confirmation which in earlier days 
had always liecn solicited. It was maintained by 
some that the Emperor should rather be confirmed 
by the Pontiff, and it would almost seem that the 
German Empire was regarded as a fief of the 
Popedom. From 1154 to 1159, the Papal chair 
was filled by the only Englishman who ever sat 
then—Nicholas Brealcspeare, a native of Langley, 
near St. A limns, who reigned as Adrian IV. This 
Pontiff maintained the j>ower» of the Church at a 
great height, and, when sanctioning the expedition 
of Henry II. against Ireland, spoke of all Christian 
lauds as being the property of St. Peter. His 
successor was Alexander III., with whom, as we 
have seen, Henry came into direct collision; and 
from that time forth the antagonism between 
Church and State was still more strongly accentu¬ 
ated. Innocent III., who occupied the Papal 
throne from 1198 to 1216, asserted that the 
kingdoms of the earth were Christ's, and therefore 
his vicar's. He aimed, iu fact, at an universal 
dominion such as Iui|>erial Rome itself hud never 
reached, or even sought. The fears, the necessities, 
or the self-seeking of monarch*abetted his designs, 
mid helped him to make some advance towards 
their realisation. John of England actually sur¬ 
rendered his kingdom, ami received it back as a 
fief. Peter II. of Aragon did the same. Germany 
mid France were submissive to the Pontifical will, 
and nowhere was there any courage to resist a 
dictation upheld by spiritual influences before 
which all men cowered. The Countess Matilda, 
whose support of Gregor) 1 VII. endeared her to all 
Romanists, left the reversion of her large pos¬ 
sessions, in Tuscany, Mantua, Modena, and other 
I tarts of Italy, to the Pa|>al See; and although, for 
many years, the claims of the Pontiffs in this 
respect were disregarded, Innocent III. managed 
to obtain the coveted provinces. Until that time, 
the Popes had really held no territorial |K>ssessiona 
whatever. Even in Rome itself they were curbed 
by the Imperial Prefect, and by the frequent outr 
break of |»opular commotions. From the days of 
Innocent, however, the Church of Rome became a 
temporal Power, and was thus in a far better 
position to impose its will on other nations. But 
we are here somewhat anticipating the course of 
events, for the sake of illustrating a general statc- 

" The most serious of the |>opular outbreaks which 
threatened the Pojx-s in their own capital was that 
headed by the celebrated Arnaldo de Brescia, more 
commonly known to English readers as Arnold of 
Brescia. Although himself a monk, Arnaldo, 
whose lofty mind was scandalised by the immorali- 
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ties of the clergy, boldly maintained, about the 
year 1139, that ecclesiastics, as well as laymen, 
should be subordinate to the civil power; that the 
Church was not entitled to dispose of kingdoms 
and principalities ; and that the clergy ought not 
to hold sovereign lordships and feudal estates. 
Under the stimulus of these opinions, which were 
urged by powerful eloquence, and recommended by 
manifest sincerity, Brescia revolted against its 
Bishop, and the agitation soon spread to other 
towns. Arnaldo was banished from Italy, and, 
having entered France, encountered the vehement 
opposition of St Bernard. In 1143 he returned 
to Italy, where he learned that the Romans had 
revolted against Pope Innocent IL After the 
brief reign of Celestine II., Lucius II. was killed 
in an affray, and Eugcjxius IIL succeeded to the 
Papal chair in 1145. The Romans haul by this 
time re-establislied the Republic under the head¬ 
ship of Arnaldo, and it is singular to find what 
magic that venerable name still exercised over the 
minds of the populace, after the lapse of many 
centuries, and a vast change both in manners and 
opinions. The Capitol again displayed a standard 
emblazoned with the letters S.P.Q.R. (Senatia 
Populiuqu* Romania — 44 Tho Roman Senate and 
People.") Eugonius was driven from the city; 
the houses of the Cardinals and their adherents 
were attacked and destroyed; several persons were 
killed, and a large amount of plunder was divided 
among the less scrupulous of the revolutionists. 
It is certain that Arnaldo himself hod no part 
in these excesses, and that ho was a man of perfect 
honesty and disinterestedness. But he had com¬ 
menced a movement which he was unable to con¬ 
trol, and for which a debased and ignorant popu¬ 
lation, liko that of Rome in the twelfth century, 
was totally unfitted. The capital of tho Western 
Church remained in a state of anarchy for full 
ten years. Eugenius III. died in 1153; his 
successor, Anastasius IV., expired soon after; and 
the Englishman, Adrian IV., became Pope in 1154. 
More vigorous measures were now adopted against 
tho turbulent citizens. Adrian placed Rome 
under an interdict—an unparalleled circumstance 
in the history of the Papal metropolis. All 
religious services were suspended, and the people 
were so much alarmed at this measure that Arnaldo 
and his principal friends were banished. They 
retired to Campania; and when Frederick Bar¬ 
barous was on his way to Rome for the purpose 
of being crowned, the Pope’s Legates met him on 
the road, and requested that Arnaldo should be 
gmm op for trial This was done, and the un¬ 
fortunate-patriot was hanged in 1155. The move¬ 


ment of the brave and high-spirited monk had 
ended in failure; but it was something that for 
no less a period than ten years the dictation of 
the Pontiffs had been defied in their own citadel. 
The Papal tyranny was re-established with os 
much force as ever; but tire world had been taught 
that beneath the splendours of priestly rule wo* a 
festering mass of discontent, which would assuredly 
make itself felt in future ages. 

The determination of Innocent III. to advance 
the power of Rome to the utmost may have jmrtly 
proceeded from a strong perception of the counter¬ 
acting forces which lay around him, and to which, 
half a century earlier, Arnaldo of Brescia had 
given such formidable concentration. But lie was 
also a bigot of tho most extreme order—one who 
regarded heresy as the greatest of sins, and who 
considered no cruelty unjustifiable which might 
secure its extirpation. His actions of this nature 
will appear as we proceed. Fear may have had 
much to do with prompting them; but a far 
deeper cause lay in the enormous assumption of 
infallible judgment and illimitablo power. It 
may be granted that Innocent III. was not 
personally a vicious man, and that his motives were 
as sincere in ono direction as those of Arnaldo in 
tho other; but when a man’s conscience enlists him 
on the side of immeasurable cruelty, the appalling 
aberration of bis principles becomes still more 
apparent. The grand idea in tho mind of Inno¬ 
cent III. may have been, os Dean Mil man observes, 
the establishment of a Christian commonwealth 
with tho Pope at its head; but if it was necessary to 
shod seas of .blood, and to outrage every principlo 
of humanity, before tho ideal could bo attained, it is 
evident that both the object and tho methods were 
equally false. A system which can stand only by 
such diabolical help is neither Divino nor human; 
and the conscience of Innocent is condemned by 
the conscience of tho world. 

As the power of Rome increased, the indepen¬ 
dence of the national Churches was largely im¬ 
paired. No Bishop was to exercise his functions 
until be bad received confirmation from the Holy 
Seo. The authority of the Metropolitans was 
progressively circumscribed, and citations to appear 
at Romo were frequently directed to prelates who 
were thought not to have conformed sufficiently 
to the spiritual despotism of the Papal throne. 
Ugates, charged with extensive powers, were sent 
into all the countries of Christendom ; heavy taxes 
were levied on the clergy; and, finally, the right 
of appointing to Bishoprics, and to all other bene¬ 
fices, was taken away from monarehs, and engrossed 
by the head of the Church. The superior°cleigy 
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moved uneasily under many of these assumptions, 
which diminished their ami contracted their 

local influence; l>ut tlu* poorer orders of the |*riest- 
hood, and the in«‘ia«liciiiit trial's, who more under 
the Pontificate of Innoiviit 111., supported tin- 
most cgn-gious claims of the Romish S»v. The 
intellectual subtlety of the ScInMilnu-u was exerted 
on the same la-half; and. until the iuevitahh- 
ivaction sot in. the demands of the Pontiffs became 
more extravagant and more continued. 

The compiest of livland by Henry II. was very 
intimately connected with tlu-se Paj>al usurpations. 
Ireland had always I wen a rather ln-ivtical country, 
alld, in tin* days of the En-.'lish Heptarchy. the 
Irish monks of Northumbria had resolutely op¬ 
posed themselves to the claims of the existing I 
Po|n-s, in opposition to the English ecclesiastics, 
who favoured them. At a later period, the Anglo- 
Saxon kings assumed a position of much gn-ater 
freedom to wan Is Rome; and it was on this account 
that Po|w Alexander II. conspired with William of 
Normandy for the compiest of Euglaml. But the 
Anglo-Norman kings, down to Henry II., wen* the 
humble servants of the Pontiff, and at the com¬ 
mencement of the latter reign it was not yet seen 
that a different man had arisen. The indepen¬ 
dence of the Irish Church still existed in the 
middle of the twelfth century ; and when, in 11 "*"» 
or 11 l for the date is variously given by different 
authorities), Henry II. contemplated an exi-dition 
into the sister island, he received a missive from 
Adrian 1V., highly approving of his project, and 
distinctly placing it on the footing of a service done 
to religion. •• You have advertised us. most dear 
son in Christ,” said the Papal Bull, “of your 
design of an expedition into Ireland, to subject the 
island to just laws, and to root out vice, which has 
long flourished there. You promise to |«y us out 
of every house a yearly acknowledgment of one 
penny, and to maintain the rights of the Church 
without the least detriment or diminution. Upon 
which promise, giving a ready ear to your request, 
we consent and allow that you make a descent 
on that island, to enlarge the bounds of the Church, 
to check the progress of immorality, to reform the 
manners of the natives, and to promote the growth 
of virtue and the Christian religion. W« «liort 
you to do whatever you think proper to advance 
the honour of Cod and the salvation of the people, 
whom we charge to submit to your jurisdiction, 
and own vou for their sovereign lord ; provide* 
always that the rights of the Church are invmlaWy 
preserved, and the Peter’s Pence duly 
Ireland in those days was Catholic rather than 
Papal. She gloried iu her national Church, ami 


resented undue interference from beyond the seas. 
England, on the other hand, was devoted to the 
Roman supremacy ; for the contest with a Becket 
had not yet begun, nor were the Constitutions 
of Clarendon enacted until eight years after the 
later of the dates assigned to Adrian's Bull. Here, 
then, we have the commencement of time supremacy 
of England over Ireland which, in later centuries, 
by a singular reversal of the original position, took 
tie- character of a subjection of the Romish Church, 
in that |«rticulur country, to the predominance of 
Protestantism. 

Tin- history of Ireland, previous to its conquest 
by the Anglo-Normans, is of little consequence in 
the general records of the human race. The 
remoteness of the island cut it oil" from asso¬ 
ciation with the great communities of Euiojh-, 
except where particular Irishmen of genius and 
learning made themselves conspicuous in foreign 
lauds. After the introduction of Christianity, the 
Irish were distinguished for their devotional 
character. Extensive monasteries were built iu 
various pirU of tiie country, and Irish ecclesiastics 
did much toward* the conversion of the early 
English, ami of several other nations. Iu this 
respect the Irish became so widely famous that 
their laud was frequented by students of theology 
trom many |*arts of Eurojie. But the Irish monks 
were often remarkable, not only for piety and 
learning, but for a certain artistic aptitude which 
was shown in their illuminated manuscripts.* 
Nevertheless, the peo|4e seem to Imve been wanting 
in tlmt practical genius which is of greater value 
to the world than the knowledge of the library, 
or the art of the cloister. The Irish could study 
theology with unremitting" application ; they could 
paint exquisite miniatures in their missals and 
Testaments; they could sing to the harp, and build 
enduring works in stone, of which the most cele¬ 
brated are those Round Towers which were once 
the subjects of elaborate speculation, but are now 
Mieved to have been erected as places of refuge 
for ecclesiastics during times of disturbance. All 
these things they could do; but the faculty of 
governing themselves was an unknown science. 
Their prosperity, and with it their political educa¬ 
tion, may, however, have been indefinitely thrown 
lack by’ the incursions of the Danes and other 


• The Iri-li are .aid to hare di»tingui*h-l tl.eina.lvw in tin* 
r»r .. early .* liar fifth century-tl* century of -St Patrick 
i«,...« i.»,.rouble that the aoclled In* , work of that 
ate »a» pifunacd hy Konmniwd Unto..., o, by tl.eii 
ut- |-.|..l*. Subsequently, however the In* monk* 
menially ,-rofiocnt in the art of illuminating, which they 
Mebt to the early Eugltth- 
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Northmen, which commenced towards the close of 
the eighth century, and continued for between 
three and four hundred years. In 1014, these in¬ 
truders were entirely overthrown at the battle of 
Clontarf, near Dublin, by Brian Boroimhe, who 
lost his life in the heroic struggle. But, even after 
that great victory, bodies of Scandinavian pirates 
occasionally descended on the Irish coasts, ami did 
infinite mischief by their tarliarous rapacity. For 
the most part, the independence of the country was 
maintained ; yet its internal divisions were as great 
as ever, for Ireland was cut up into five petty 
kingdoms, in each of which were several clans, 
governed by chiefs who often considered their will 
superior to any other law or authority. The 
same tendencies were observable among the Scots 
of Caledonia, who derived their ancestry and their 
name from Ireland. All the Irish kingdoms were 
nominally subject to one chief monarch, whose 
particular territory was Meath, and who usually 
resided at Tara, But the jurisdiction of this 
sovereign does not appear to have been very 
effectually exorcised, ami the early history of 
Ireland is a history of perpetual civil war. The 
laws were administered by judges called Hrt/toiu, 
who were endowed with lands and many important 
privileges, and who received the veneration both of 
the people and their rulers, but who had little 
power in preserving the general pence. The Brchon 
laws are undoubtedly of great antiquity, and, 
although modified in several respects after the 
Christianising of Ireland, arc said to show some 
traces of their pagan origin. 


Henry- II., as we have said, contemplated tho 
subjection of Ireland as early ns 11'»"» or I l. r »6 ; yet 
it was not until several year* later that he made 
any approach towards the fulfilment of his great 
, design. In 1160, Dennot Mac Murrngh, the 
■ sovereign of Leinster, having l»cen driven from his 
' kingdom, in consequence of a grievous wrong which 
he had indicted on the ruler of Meath, U-gged the 
assistance of Henry in the recovery of his 
jswsessions. He promised to liecome his vassal, if 
the favour were granted : ami the English King 
was glad of the opportunity for an easy conquest. 
Being then at war with France, Henry was tillable 
to conduct an immediate invasion ; but lie permitted 
Dcrniot to enlist the services of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, the principal of whom wits Richard do 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, the celebrated "Strong- 
bow," as his companions delighted to call him. 
Thus strengthened, the ex|»e|lod chieftain returned 
to Ireland in 1169, recovered his former territories, 
slid captured some towns upon the eastern coast, 
including Dublin. His death occurred in 1171, 
ami in the following year Henry himself, ncooni- 
l-anied by a |>owerful army, entered Ireland, 
received homage from several of the native chiefs, 
and formally took possession of the country, in 
virtue of the grant mode to him by Pnpo 
Adrian IV. Such was the lieginniiig of English 
rule in Ireland—a rule productive of many bitter 
consequences to both nations, yet one which, in 
the nature of things, and considering the relntivo 
position of the two islands, seems to have hceu 
inevitable at an earlier or a later epoch. 
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PAM* IN THE TIME Of THItir AVOVSTV*. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FROM Tilt SECOND TO TIIF. TIIIKD CRUSADE. 

Interval between the Second an,I Third (Wl«-G*rm-i Koala.* to «lw r.,al CUim.-I\»ition of tbc Emperor Frederick 
B-rl*ru*M toward. Adrian IV. -Sebum in the C1 .«kI.. and Ekc*» of AntiToj*. -Itccocnit.onb, l *J 

pontificate of Innocent Ill.-S.aU-of Germany under I* KuW -Redact.*, of «bc Harontai Power *i«' f ° 

Saxony lltiwn. of Phllk|» Auoutua in France -Rebellion, of the Son. of Henry II. of England -Ignomin.ou. Trent) of Henry 

Great Opportunity mimed. 


Between the Second and the Third Crusade*, the 
state of Europe was that of a community (v ariously 
governed, and presenting different degrees of civili¬ 
sation) which was assiduously occupied m an 
endeavour to emerge from the barbarism of agw 


into 


settled and organised condition. 


The 

attempt might Itave Wen crowned with more 
immediate success, had it not been for the deadly 
feud between the assumptions of the Papacy ana 
the claims of the State. Yet it is possible that ... 
the course of years, mankind may have benefited 
by the contest, which at any rate had the effect of 
rousing the intellectual powers by the energy o 
discussion. The darkest of the Dark Ages had 
passed. It was not simply that a few men of 
genius and learning arose out of the general waste, 
for they had never been wholly wanting; it was 


that there was a widening of men’s thoughts in 
several directions—an outlook from the cloister 
and the camp into the world of many interests and 
many needs. In’ quitting Western Europe for the 
Easi. the Crusaders had immeasurably enlarged 
the sco|>e of their ideas. The Byzantine Empire 
revealed to them a Government of scientific and 
methodical character, which obviously possessed 
many valuable qualities. At Constantinople, 
affairs could be conducted without the perpetual 
intermeddling of a foreign priest. The interests of 
religion were guanled by the Patriarch; hut that 
functionary was a subject of the monarch and did 
not consider it one of his rights to arrest the whole 
machinery of the State Uxtn.se lm t«.l »os 
thwarted. Entering Asia, the cstern n.lvcnturera 

•aw mere of men professing » faith »h,ch »ns 
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clearly not incompatible either with a splendid and 
prosperous civilisation, or with the authority of the 
secular head. All these facta passed in time into 
the minds of Germans, of Frenchmen, and of 
Englishmen ; and they had an important influence 
on the course of a Hairs. 

Germany—the country which was in time to be 
the native land of the Reformation—was always 
foremost in resisting the extreme demands of the 
Papacy. The motive may have been nothing 
better than love of power, and jealousy of a corn- 


means of the Empire, and the Church desires to 
overthrow it You begin with painting, and follow 
it up by writing, in the expectation of treading us 
under foot Destroy your pictures, and take back 
your letters, if you desire that there should be 
peace between us.” The words were befitting an 
independent monarch ; yet the policy of Frederick 
towards Rome was vacillating and inconsistent 
By Adrian he was regarded with distrust os a 
rival sovereign, and by the Roman people with 
hatred as the suppressor of their republican liberties. 



nioir AVOVSTV*. 


peting interest; but opposition of some kind wa; 
necessary, whatever the sentiment that prompts 
it Frederick I. (Barbarossa) was certainly mon 
intent on securing his own authority than on pro 
moting any species of religious or political reform 
yet he made successive Popes understand that tin 
Empire was not simply a fief of tho Holy See. H< 
helped, it is true, to put down Arnaldo do Brescii 
in 1155 ; he addressed his messengers with insult 
mg speeches ; he held the stirrup of Pope Adrian’j 
mule (though not without considerable reluctana 
and hesitation), and received the Imperial crowr 
from that Pontiff as a dutiful son of the Chureh 
But when he beheld at Rome a picture representing 
the Emperer Lothaire ^ np( ^ 

am!? 7 .*!i a fief fr ° m the Po P®> he ordtnd it to U 
obliterated, saying, “God has raised the Church b. 


Tbe execution of Arnaldo was followed by renewed 
disturbance, and the German forces were attacked 
with such fury and resolution that, after a san¬ 
guinary contest lasting until nightfall, and a little 
temporary success, they withdrew to Tivoli In • 
1156, the insincere pact between the Emperor and 
the Pope camo to an end. The former complained 
that the latter had violated his faith by receiving 
ambassadors and entering into treaties without the 
Imperial sanction, and resented the assumption that 
the Imperial crown was bestowed by the Popes as 
a bereficium. Adrian, on the other hand, asserted 
that the representatives of Frederick at Rome 
made exactions without his authority. * He main¬ 
tained that the patrimony of the Church should be 
exempt from paying feudal tribute to the Emperor- 
and he demanded restitution of the lands and 
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revenues ln*i|iu*:\tlie«l l»v the Countess Matilda, of 
the duchy of S|*oleto. nud of tin* islands of Corsica 
and Saulinia. Tlu-se matters were still unsettled 
when Adrian died in U**0. 

A schism in the Church ensued. Some of the 
Cardinals elect.nl Vict.ir IV. as the new Pope ; 
others chose Alexander III. As the friend of Im¬ 
perial interests Victor was supported by Frederick. 
Alexander excommunicated the Emperor, hut was 
compelled to retire into France. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Frederick was obliged to acknowledge 
Alexander, to kiss his feet, and to hold his stirrup. 
This was in 1170, after the disastrous battle of 
Iifgnano, when the utter defeat of the Emperor by 
the forces of the Lombard Confederacy inclined 
him to a conciliatory mood. Victor IV. had died 
in 1164: but, between that date and 1176, two 
other anti-Popes had been elected with the approval 
of Frederick—Pascal III. and Calixtus III. 
The Emperor lay under the »-an of excom¬ 
munication pronounced by Alexander; but this 
was removed on his acknowledging that ruler 
as the true Poj*e. The cause of Calixtus was 
thus abandoned, and the ilUappointcd ecclesiastic 
(whose position as Pope, or anti-Pope, dated from 
1168) was soothed by the gift of a rich abbey. 
Alexander died in 1181, after a reign of nearly 
twenty-two years. His period of rule was dis- 
turbed and anxious; yet he had finally prevailed 
over his opponents and even Barbarossa, one of 
the greatest monarchs of the twelfth century, 
considered it prudent to recognise his Pontificate. 
It was he, as the reader is aware, who upheld 
a Becket in his contest with H- nry II. of England, 
and canonised the prelate after his death. His 
conception of the Papal prerogatives was equal to 
that of any of his predecessors, and it was only the 
prolonged op|»osition of Frederick which imposed 
the least check on him. As for the Roman people, 
their interests were held of little account by either 
party to the dispute. The German sovereigns had 
no right in Italy at all. according to any modem 
conception of right; but tlw intrusion is not al¬ 
together to Ik* condemned, if in some degree it 
curlied the still worse despotism of the Pope*. 

In Germany itself, the nde of Frederick was 
attended bv many excellent results. He found the 
country distracted by continual feuds amongst the 
great baron* and these he suppressed with an un¬ 
flinching hand. Some of the nobles had U*en in 
the habit of carrying off priests, merchants, and 
other travellers to their castles, from which they 
were not released except on payment of 
indemnities. Frederick destroyed many of >«“ 
feudal strongholds, and drafted several of the 


|*casantry into the cities, where they added to the 
industrial population, ami increased the national 
wealth, while enjoying protection from lawless 
chieftains, who had ranged the open country 
with all the licence of banditti. At about the 
same period, Louis II., Landgrave of Thuringia, 
controlled the power of his own nobles in a similar 
manner, though not until after an actual war, in 
which his troops gained the advantage. Defeating 
the nobles in a kittle near Naumburg, lie harnessed 
several to ploughs, and turned them into a field, 
which was afterwards called “ the nobles’ acre.” 
Germany increased in prosperity ami internal peace 
during this epoch, ami much was due to the vigor¬ 
ous administration of Frederick Barbarossa. Tlio 
dominions of the Emperor were enlarged by his 
marriage with a daughter of the Duke of Burgundy. 
The rulers of Poland and Denmark held their 
crowns as fiefs of the Empire, and Frederick inter¬ 
fered in the latter kingdom to the extent of direct¬ 
ing the succession when it was in dispute between 
two claimant* Henry II. of England was the 
only sovereign of Western Europe whose power 
could make any comparison with his own ; and 
even Henry is said to have sought the friendship of 
the German Emperor, and to have confessed his 
superiority. The good qualities of Frederick as a 
ruler may be sufficiently inferred from what has 
just lieen related ; but his pride and arrogance 
were often extreme. His conduct to the Lombards, 
with which the reader is already acquainted, was 
marked by all the fury of an exasperated tyrant, 
and in his dealings with other sovereigns lie fre¬ 
quently gave the most offensive character to the 
assertion of his predominance. He behaved with 
considerable severity to his cousin, Henry of 
Saxony, who had saved his life during the con- 
tentions at Rome, but who afterwards refused 
assistance in the war with the Lomkml Confed¬ 
erates. For this want of compliance, his possessions 
were confiscated in 1181. and the Duke was 
ordered to the court of his father-in-law, Henry II. 
of England. After the lapse of three year* Mine 
of his estates were restored, but, half n century 
later, became Imperial fiefs, and appear as the two 
Duchies of Brunswick, whose rulers inherited the 
name of Guelph. 

The throne of France, on the death of Louis \ 1L 
in 1180, was occupied by his only son, Philip 
Augustus. Like his great contemporary. Frederick 
Barbarossa, the new monarch determined on reduc¬ 
ing the power of the nobles, and augmenting that 
of the crown. He was the letter able to accomplish 
this task bv a fortunate marriage, which he con¬ 
tracted almost immediately after his accession to 
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the throne. His bride was Isabella, daughter of 
Baldwin, Count of Hainault, and niece of Philip of 
Flanders, >a princess descended in the female line 
* from Charles of Lorraine, the last of the Carolin- 
gians. Her dowry was the town of Amiens, and 
part of her uncle’s dominion was to be inherited by 
the French sovereign. The measures of Philip 
Augustus with respect to the great nobles were 
resisted by the Duke of Burgundy, who fortified 
himself in his castle of Chatillon-sur-Seiue. The 
power of the King, however, prevailed over tliat of 
the Duke, and the former then turned to questions 
of religion, which, unhappily, he treated in the 
spirit of intolerance common to that epoch. The 
Jews were compelled to leave the kingdom within 
three months of the royal decree, and heretics 
who would not repent were condemned to death 
and executed. With this fervent assertion of 
orthodox views iu matters of faith, was combined 
a regard for morality more in accordance with 
later Puritanism than with the views of the twelfth 
century. Profane swearers and blasphemers, game¬ 
sters and buffoons, were subjected to heavy penal¬ 
ties ; and Philip Augustus aimed at the character 
of an universal reformer, who would tolcrnte 
neither a feudal baron nor a Jew, neither a heretic 
nor an idlor, neither a libertine nor a mountebank. 

It was not long, however, before other matters 
engaged his attention. He hod a formidable rival 
in Henry II. of England, and it was an important 
element iu his policy to reduce the power of that 
monarch on the Continent War broke out be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns in 1187, and, before 
Henry could reach France, Philip attacked and 
seized several towns belonging to him in the 
province of Bern. On the arrival of Hemy, 
, hostilities were susjiendcd, and arrangements fol¬ 
lowed for tho conclusion of a definitive peace. The 
life and reign of Hemy were now drawing to a 
close, and his latter years were troubled by an 
affliction which,- in those days, frequently visited 
the old age of kiugs. His sons were not merely at 
issuo among themselves, but rebellious towards 
their father. As early as 1170, the eldest son, 
Henry, though then only sixteen years of age, had 
been crowned in Westminster Abbey os heir- 
apparent, and had even received tho title of “ the 
junior king," with the designation of Henry III. 
This imprudent arrangement encouraged extrava¬ 
gant claims on the part of the young prince, and 
thenceforth he and his brothers considered them- 
Mlvea entitled to the Continental possessions of the 
nghish crown. Their pretensions were supported 
by Louis of Prance and William of Scotland, as 
"ell as by several of the Norman and English 



barons. Hemy prevailed over both his royal foes; 
but the enmity of the young princes could not be so 
readily overcome. After a few years of comparative 
placidity, family dissensions again broke out, 
encouraged, possibly, as they were U-fore, by 
Queen Eleanor, whose hatred had been roused by 
the gallantries of her husband, and whose influence 
was still considerable, though she hod for some 
years been confined in prison. Prince Henry died 
at Chateau Martel on the llth of June, 1183, 
while in rebellion against his father. Geoffrey, 
though sup|*orted by the chief nobility of Aquitaine, 
made his submission shortly after; but his insubor¬ 
dination was renewed in a few months, when, 
having fled to the court of France, he obtained tho 
countenance of Philip Augustus. His death, in 
August, 118C, consequent on being thrown from 
his horse at a tournament, left tho King with only 
two legitimate sons to disturb his remaining days 
by either their quarrels or their claims. Richard, 
who had already, on more than one occasion, 
placed himself iu violent opposition to his parent, 
now attempted to excite a new revolt iu Aquitaine, 
but without success. It was at this juncture that 
Philip Augustus commenced his attack upon tho 
English possessions in Bern ; and the arrangement 
effected after the arrival of Henry in France, in 
1187, was almost immediately followed by those 
tidings from Palestine which led to tho Third 
Crusade. 

Excited by the appeals of the Archbishop of 
Tyre, the nilers of Franco and England deter¬ 
mined to embark on an oxjiedition to tho Holy 
Land. Two years, however, were appointed for 
tho necessary preparations, and, before tho expira¬ 
tion of many months, Philip and Hemy were again 
at issue. Richard, taking advantago of the crisis, 
and utterly forgetting his real for Christianity in 
the East, ouce more broke into revolt, and did 
homage to the French King for what he regarded 
as his Continental possessions. Henry was pre¬ 
maturely old, feeble, and broken-hearted. Ho had 
no longer any spirit to resist, and, on the failure 
of an attempt at reconciliation mode by Pope 
Clement III., he sued Philip.for terms of peace. 
These were granted on various humiliating condi¬ 
tions, including a proviso that Henry’s vassals, both 
Continental and English, should do homago to 
Richard, in acknowledgment of his rights as heir- 
apparent The stipulations were in themselves 
painful enough; but when Henry discovered that 
amongst the disaffected was his favourite son John, 
whose loyalty he had always held to be above 
suspicion, he pronounced a curse upon him and his 
brother, and declared that thencefonfrord all his 
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into rest in the world was at an end. He died of a 
lingering malady on the 6th of July, 1189. The 
place of his decease was Chinon, and he was buried 
in the Abltey of Fontevrault ; so little of an 
Englishman, either in his birth or in his death, 
was he who for nearly thirty-five years had swayed, 
and not iiigloriouslv. the sceptre of the English 
realm. 

The new as|>ect of a flairs in Palestine might 
well, according to the ideas of that age, have 
*us|M>ndod all animosity amongst Christian princes 
for the sake of restoring the damaged fortunes of 
Christendom in tlm west of Asia. The forces of 
Mohammedanism had poss**d into the hands of a 
singularly gifted warrior, who seemed bom to 
redeem the calamities of previous years. Salnh- 
ed-deen, more generally known as Saladin, was 
I torn in 1137 at a castle on the Tigris, «»f which 
his father was the governor. The family were 
Kurd*, subjects of the Seljukiun rub ra over Persia. 


ami distinguished by those martial virtues which 
an- often found amongst wandering tribes. Avub, 
the father of .Saladin, ultimately transferred his 
services to Zenghi, the Atabek of Syria, and was 
acconi|Kinicd by his brother Shirakoh. By Noured- 
din, the son of Zenghi. both these chieftain# were 
raised to high military position, and in 1163 
Shirakoh was ap|>ointed to the command of a 
body of troops destined to act in Egypt The 
Caliphs of that country had for several years been 
growing weaker, and their power was now entirely- 
usurped by the Viiiers, as that of the Baghdad 
Caliphs had been usurped by the Seljukinn Turks, 
and theirs by the Atabeks. At the period to 
which we are referring, the Egyptian Grand 
Vizier, Shawer, who had originally been a slave, 
was deposed by a soldier named Dargham. and fled 
for assistance to the court of Noureddin. The 
AtaUk had long been desirous of interfering in 
the concerns of Egypt, the Fatimite sovereigns of 
which country were detestable to hin» as heretics; 
and the grievances of Shawer presented bun with 
a decent pretext. 

This, then, was the occasion of that expedition 
in which Saladin was to achieve his earliest renown. 
He accompanied his uncle Shirakoh in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity. Shawer was reinstated id his 
dignity, after D-rgham had been defeated and 
slain; but the Vizier feared the designs of h.s 
powerful allies, and, refusing to fulfil the promises 
he had made in the time of his distress, com¬ 
manded the Turks to quit Egypt without Jtoy. 
Shirakoh seized Pelusium, and Shawer obtained 
the assistance of Almcric, the Christian King d 
Palestine. Thus aided, he induced the Kurdish 


general to withdraw from Egypt; but the Christians, 
shortly afterwards, sustained a defeat at the hands 
of Noureddin in the province of Antioclc At a 
somewhat later date, the Turks and Christians 
contended for the master}- of Egypt. Noureddin 
and Shirakoh concerted plans for the subjugation 
of that country, ami persuaded the Caliph of 
Baghdad to summon all the Mussulmans of Syria 
to the chastisement of the Shiite sovereigns of 
Cairo. AI meric was equally zealous in demanding 
the help of Christians for the conquest of a land 
which would have given the utmost splendour to 
his sovereignty. In 1166, Shirakoh. accompanied 
by his nephew Saladin, again marched into Egypt 
at the In-ad of a large force, but, on reaching 
Pelusium, found that the Frankish King hail 
anticipated his movements, ami already established 
himself in that city. The Kurdidi chieftain then 
crossed the Nile, and took up a |M>sition on the 
western bank, opposite Cairo. Pressed by the 
Franks he turned in a southerly direction, and. 
after five days, was overtaken by the forces of 
Almcric.* The ensuing l*attlc ended in the defeat 
of the Christians; but they wore able next morning 
to retreat to Cairo in good order. 

The actual commander of the Turks on this 
occasion was Saladin. who gave convincing proof 
of the military genius which was afterward# to l»c 
so brilliantly exhibited on more important fields. 
Alexandria was surrendered to Shirakoh, who was 
soon blockaded there by Almcric. He managed, 
however, to escape with a thousand men into the 
upper provinces of Egypt, leaving his nephew in 
command of Alexandria, which was already 
beginning to suffer from scarcity of provisions. A 
hollow truce in 1167 was followed by renewed war 
in 11G8. Pelusium was stormed and sacked by 
the Christians, and the Egyptian Caliph, trembling 
for the safety of his dominions, implored aid of 
Noureddin. In the meanwhile, the Vizier Shawer 
had acted with so much vigour ami promptitude 
Unit, on the arrival of Shirakoh and his forces in 
the early i-art of 1169, the Christians retreated 
into Syria. Shawer was afterwards seized by 
Saladin, on the discovery of a plot for getting nd 
of Shirakoh; and the Caliph, glad to be delivered 
from an imperious servant, ordered his head to bo 
struck oft Shirakoh succeeded to the post ot 
Grand Vizier ; but it was ns the subject and the 
lieutenant of Noureddin that he oserc.scd hi. 
powers. Dying in a couple of months, his 
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authority passed to Saladin, who was appointed by 
the Caliph from a mistaken impression of his 
character. Notwithstanding his valour and ability, 
the young chieftain had reluctantly accompanied 
his uncle to the wars, and would rather have spent 
his time iu the hareui than iu the camp. The 
Shiite sovereign imagined that he had found a 
pliant tool iu Saladin ; but events soon disproved 
his judgment. By order of Nourcddin, he deposed 
the Fatiinite dynasty iu 1171, and Adhed, the last 
of the Egyptian Caliphs, died eleven days after. 

Some time before this event, the Christians had 
again entered Egypt, where, in 1170, they obtained 
some successes. Saladin, however, drove them 
from their conquests, ami took possession of the 
towns of Gaza and Darum, which were regarded as 
the keys of Palestine iu the direction of Egypt. 
Emboldened by repeated successes, the Kurdish 
chieftain aspired to the |*osition of an independent 
sovereign, but was checked by the anger of 
Noureddin, who threatened to enter Egypt him¬ 
self for the coercion of his lieutenant. He would 
probably have fulfilled his menace, had it not been 
for the submission of Saladin, whose premature 
ambition was restrained by the advice of his 
father, Ayub. The great Atabck died in 1174, 
leaving behind him a reputation for justice, 
clemency, and religion, which was acknowledged 
by the Archbishop of Tyre. By some it was as¬ 
sorted that Noureddin wished to be a Christian ; by 
others it was alleged that he had actually become 
one; ami Matthew of Paris lias preserved a long 
letter, said to have been addressed to him by the 
fo|»e. The fact of his conversion is extremely 
doubtful ; but his character was distinguished by 
some of the noblest virtues to bo found in 
association with any religion. His simplicity of 
life stood in remarkable contrast to tho self- 
indulgence of most Oriental sovereigns. He 
refused to oppress his jieople that great revenues 
might be wrung from their sufferings. Education 
was fostered; mosques, hospitals, and places of 
refreshment for travellers, were built in every 
quarter; and a tribunal was established for the 
redress of wrongs committed by local governors. 
His abilities os a warrior were equal to those 
of his father Zenghi, while in other respects 
his virtues surpassed the merits of any contem¬ 
porary sovereign, whether in the East or in the 
West. 

Even during the life of Noureddin, Saladin, 
"hde professing a dutiful submission to hk 
superior, had evaded all requisitions for military 
assistance. After the death of the Sultan, he 
wot advantage of the political confusion which 


casued, and, marching to Damascus reduced that 
ancient city to his command. Other towns were 
seized in rapid succession, and Saladin, having 
conquered a considerable part of Syria, assumed 
the title of Sultan, with all the prerogatives of 
royalty. It Is impossible, in these resects, to 
vindicate his conduct, which seems to have been 
characterised by want of faith towards those from 
whom his |>owcr had Iwcu originally derived ; but 
bis vigorous rule was productive of good results, 
and his chastisement of the Assassins of LeUuon 
(a!out 1175) was u distinct gain to humanity. 
These wretches formed a braucli of the Ismailis, 
of whom the Karamites, or Karmathians, were 
another division. Iu the opinion of the Ismailis, 
as in that of the Shiites, All was tho lirst 
legitimate successor of Mohammed, to the entire 
exclusion of Abu Bekor, Omar, and Othnmu. Tho 
Ismailis counted the Imams, or representative 
prophets, from All; and the seventh of these 
inspired teachers was Ismail, who lived in tho 
eighth Christian century, and was nn object of 
worship to his followers. The Iuuiius were sup¬ 
posed to reappear from time to time, and to bo 
embodiments of Ali himself: a religious incep¬ 
tion similar to that of the Divine Avatars of the 
Brahminical faith, and totally op|>oscd to the spirit 
of Mohammedanism. Tho head-quarters of the 
sect were at Cairo, and the Egyptian Caliph 
Hakem, whose blasphemous assumptions ami cruel 
extravagances preceded the First Crusade, was to 
some extent associated with this band of daring 
speculators, though he seems to have given tlmir 
views a direction |»cculinr to himself. The 
spiritual object of the Ismailis was to destroy, by a 
gradual and cautious method of initiation, every 
vestige of religious belief in the minds of their 
followers, and to substitute a mystical system, 
derived partly from Plato, Aristotle, mid Pytha¬ 
goras, and partly from Oriental schools of thought, 
with the ultimate intention of preaching the 
eternity of the universe as the one cardinal 
doctrine of the whole body. Their political design 
was to depose the Sunnite Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
to establish the supremacy over all Islam of tho 
Shiite Caliphs of Egypt, whom they regarded as 
tho descendants of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima, the wife of All On this account 
alone, the Assassins, who shared the same views, 
would have been repugnant to Saladin as a faithful 
Sunnite; but the organisation of the sect at 
Lebanon was a danger of such grave magnitudo 
that no prudent sovereign could overlook its 
existence. 

The Ismailis appear to have regarded all actions 
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A D 1175 .) THE ASSASSINS OF LEBANON. 

ns roomily indifferent, and the Assassins carried | followers, who committed numerous n.ur.l. rs and 
out this mischievous doctrine with remoraeless established a system of terror.*,., wind, «pn ad far 
lo-'ic The founder of their community was a roan and wide. The modern word “assassin is >y 
of" Persian race, named Hassan-ben-Sabbabel- some derived from the print,,.al name borne by 
Horoairi, living in the cleveuth and twelfth cen- « the founder of the sect; but it comes more pro- 
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tunes, and partially imbued with the Ismailitic 
doctrines. Although to some extent adopting the 
views of his teachers, he aimed at the creation of a 
distinct body, more in accordance with his own 
conceptions of what was needed for the conversion 
of others. He determined to proceed, not by per¬ 
suasion, but by the secret exercise of force; and 
laving, i Q 1090, conquered the hill-fortress of 
Alamut (the Vulture’s Nest), in the Persian district 
o Kudbar, he f jr med an association of devoted 
123 


bablv from the Persian word /Inshxshim, meaning 
“ hemp-eaters," as it was usual for the agents of 
the confederation to be intoxicated by the influence 
of hathisfi, or the hemp-plant* previous to departing 
on their murderous errands. By activity and 
valour, Hassan gained possession of several forti¬ 
fied castles, together with a large extent of terri¬ 
tory ; but the chief seat of bis dominion was among 
the rocky fastnesses of Syria, where he was known 
as the Old Man cf the Mountain, and exercised 
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a power and authority of the most tremendous 
kind. The constitution of the body was strictly 
despotic, and consisted of seven degrees, begin¬ 
ning with the Sheikh hiuiself. and ending with the 
common people. Only the upper class was initiated 
in the true principles of the order; the others wen- 
enjoined to pay respect to the very letter of the 
Koran which their masters explained away, so as 
to harmonize it with their negative ideas on the 
subjects of religion and morality. 

The Jesuits have never exacted from their 
disciples so absolute an obedience as that which 
Hassail and his successors demanded and obtained 
from the agents of their imperious will. The 
active work of the society was executed by certain 
youths, who hail, not unfrequently, been stolen 
from their parents in childhood, and who were 
taught, as the first article of faith, that the orders 
of their prince were as the decrees of destiny, and 
could not possibly be evaded. They were clothed 
in white, with red caps and girdles; but disguises 
were assumed when any difficult sen-ice had to 
be executed. The heaven of Mohammed, which the 
rulers of the sect regarded with entire incredulity, 
remained as a powerful incentive with these un¬ 
happy dupes, who believed that complete subjection 
to the will of their superiors would give them 
instant admission, after death, to a sensual 
paradise. The orders of the Sheikh were carried 
out with a secrecy and certainty that were truly 
appalling. The youthful wielders of the dagger 
were prepared to meet death in its most terrific 
forms, rather than fail in their missions; and their 
courage was never found wanting in the hour of 
trial. Sultans and Viziers were attacked and slain 
with impunity : even the powerful Seljukians were 
glad to make terras with the Prince of the 
Assassins; and Hassan received several districts 
as the price of his amity. It is related that on 
one occasion the Sultan Saiidjar, son of Malek 
Shah, headed a powerful array against the leaders 
of the sect, but, on waking from his sleep, was dis¬ 
mayed at finding a dagger close to his head. Some 
days after, he received a letter, intimating that, 
had the brotherhood not been well-affected towards 
him, the dagger would have been planted m Ins 
heart. Hcreu|>on he made peace with the 
fraternity: and there ran be no question that death 
would have struck him in some mysterious form, 
ha.l he proceeded with his expedition. 

Hassan, the founder of the body, died a 
Alamut in 1124, after a reign of thirty-five years. 
His authority was carried on by able and resolute 
successors, one of whom even entered into an alli¬ 
ance with Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, against 


the Seljukian Turks, the common enemy of both. 
This agreement, which did not last very long, was 
brought about through the agency of Hugo de 
Payens. Grand Master of the Templars, and is one 
of the earliest of those equivocal transactions which 
ultimately obtained an unenviable notoriety for the 
religious Knights. A little before the time of 
Saladin, the reigning Sheikh of the Assassins 
announced that he was the premised Imam, and 
openly absolved all his followers from the obliga¬ 
tions of Mohammedanism. But this was too frank 
an avowal to suit the purposes of the body, and 
the imprudent ruler, after committing a series of 
frightful crimes, was slain by his brother-in-law. 
Nevertheless, he was succeeded by a son who pro¬ 
ceeded on the same principle of entire separation 
from Islam ; but the Mohammedan faith was again 
recognised by the next chief, as a necessary part of 
the system by which the fraternity had attained 
their greatest height of power. It was during 
the reign of this Sheikh, or his successor, thut 
Saladin took measures against the terrorism of the 
Assassins. His own life hail been attempted 
several times, and he was therefore not without 
personal reasons for desiring to abate a secret 
despotism, before which many rulers had already 
fallen. His o|>erations were attended with success, 
and the Assassins were reduced to something liko 
submission; but their power afterwards revived, 
and was not finally extinguished until many years 
later. 

The ascendency of Saladin was now fully con¬ 
firmed, and, although he was seriously defeated by 
the Christians at Ascalon in 1177, his successes in 
other directions were sufficient to establish his 
reputation as the greatest warrior of the time. 
Edesso, Aniida, anil other towns belonging to the 
Syrian Atabeks, were taken by his armies, and in 
11 S3 he obtained possession of Aleppo. Being 
thus in entire command of Egypt and Syria, his 
title to both provinces was confirmed by the 
Caliph of Baghdad. The magnitude of his empire 
was such as to ensure general respect; but the 
kingdom of Jerusalem interposed between the two 
main divisions and was an obstruction which an 
ambitious ruler like Saladin was not disposed to 
tolerate. As a sovereign, and as a Mohammedan, 
the highest ambition of Saladin was to expel the 
Christians from Palestine, and bring back Jeru¬ 
salem to the condition of a Moslem city. More¬ 
over, he had a personal quarrel with Reginald do 
Chitillon, one of the Christian lords of Palestine, 
who, in spite of a convention concluded between 
Saladin and the Franks, had committed ravages on 
the Arabian bonier, and attacked a caravan of 
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pilgrims to Mecca, several of whom he massacred, 
while the rest were carried into captivity. The 
offenders were attacked in the plain of Tiberias in 
1187, when Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, 
was entirely defeated and taken prisoner, together 
with Chatillon, the Masters of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and a large number of knights. The 
member* of the two religious Orders were offered 
their choice between death and conversion to 
Mohammedanism, and, choosing the former, were 
slaughtered before the tent of Saladin. Reginald 
<le Chatillon was decapitated by the Sultan himself, 
but the others were spared; and the conqueror, 
flushed by his new success, penetrated still farther 
into the Holy Land, everywhere receiving the sub- 
mission of the principal cities. 

At length he appeared before Jerusalem itself. 
The city was crowded by refugees from other |»orts 
of Christendom, but the soldiers were few, and, in 
the absence of the King, affairs were weakly 
administered by his consort Saladin, professing 
his unwillingness to shed blood in a city which 
Mohammedans reverence almost equally with 
Christians, offered the people money, together with 
settlements in Syria, if they would surrender the 
position. The offer was contemptuously rejected, 
und Saladin then swore that he would enter the 
place sword in hand, and revenge by an equal 
massacre the slaughter authorised by Godfrey of 
Bouillon. The defence was conducted with great 
resolution; but in fourteen days the walls were 
shattered by the engines of the Mussulmans, or 
sapped by their mines. The Christians now sent 
a deputation to Saladin, imploring a renewal of 
his former terms, but were Answered that it was 
ridiculous to make condition* for the capitulation 
of a town which in effect had already fallen. The 
besieged finally determined to rely on the genero¬ 
sity of a resistless foe, and their trust was not in 
vain. Saladin behaved with great kindness to 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. Entering 
the city on the 2nd of October, 1187, he was 
much impressed with the tenderness exhibited by 
the military friars of St. John in their treatment 
of the sick ; and he allowed some of the Order to 
remain, that they might pursue their benevolent 
labours. Only a few thousands were permanently 
held as prisoners. Of the great majority, some 
were redeemed by money payments, and others 
suffered to depart by favour of the Sultan. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the Mohammedans 
was not followed by the terrific massacre which 
disgraced the success of the Christians in 1099; 
but religious fanaticism and pride found means for 
therr expression. The great cross on the Church 
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of the Holy Sepulchre was tom down by tho 
warriors of Saladin, and dragged for two (lays 
through the mire of the streets. IMIh were 
melted ; the Mosque of Omar was purified with 
the rose-water of Damascus ; and, in the religious 
services tlutt followed, the recent triumph was 
ascribed to the desire of God for the universal 
influence of Islam. The success was indeed 
momentous, for the full of Jerusalem ensured that 
of all the neighl»ouriiig cities. Tyre still held out 
for the Christians, but it stood almost alone. 
Saladin laid siege to its walls, but was compelled 
to withdraw without accomplishing his design. The 
title of the Sultan to the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was, however, very generally acknowledged, and it 
was seen that, if the power of the Mohammedans 
was to be successfully resisted, it could only be by 
a new accession of military adventurers from 
Europe. There was no Christian State in Asia 
capable of resisting the military genius and the 
serried hosts of Saladin. The arms of the Sultan 
were speedily carried into the princi|»ality of 
Antioch, whore five-and-twenty towns, including 
the capital itself, submitted to the will of the 
stronger in 1188. The Christians probably relied 
on the arrival of assistance from the martial 
countries of the North-west; at any rote, they 
nmdo, excepting in a few places, hut a faint re¬ 
sistance after the fall of Jerusalem. Much of the 
old ardour had died out, and something of Oriental 
languor had infected the descendants of the earlier 
Crusaders. They are said, even by contemporary 
writers of their own faith, to have been inordinately 
vicious. The clergy wore as immoral as tho laity ; 
justice was inefficiently administered; the Christians 
quarrelled among themselves; and some French 
barons, who returned to Europo after the failure 
to take Damascus in 1149, alleged that the 
divisions of the Latin .rulers had much to do with 
the Mussulman successes. The Christians were so 
few in number, and the Mohammedans so multi¬ 
tudinous, that nothing could possibly be effected 
save by union and self-abnegation. But these 
qualities were wanting, and tho result was ac¬ 
cumulated disaster. The Knights of St John 
were at issue with the Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
the Templars had a quarrel with the Knights of 
St John; the sovereign lords of Palestine and 
Syria frequently disagreed with respect to the 
highest matters of policy; and the community 
thus weakened by dissension was broken into 
fragments by the concentrated force and compact 
organisation of the Moslem Sultan. 

The power of Saladin was now advanced to the 
utmost height His authority os a temporal 
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prince was acknowledged both at Mecca and 
Medina ; tin- province of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
was subdue. 1 by his brother; and his empire 
spread from Tripoli in Africa to the banks of the 
Tigris, from the shore* of the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia. It would perhaps have 
been wiser had the monaichs of Europe come 
to some agreement with this mighty sovereign, 
for the just and reasonable protection of his 
Christian subjects, instead of entering iqioii a 
third Crusade. The Mohammedans had often 
evinced a willingness to treat their theological 
op|K>nents in the spirit of conciliation; and 
•Suladin himself, fanatic though he was, displayed 
many noble qualities in the hour of his triumph. 
He now showed himself a brave, teuq»emte. and 
virtuous man, sincere in the profession of his own 
religion, and therefore not disinclined to resj«ect 
the sincerity of others. His inflexibility in the 
execution of justice was truly exemplar)*: he heard 
appeals, even from his own sentences, or those of 
his minister*, with rigid imjKsrtiality; and the 
poverty of a suppliant never invalidated his 
claim. Nor was he simply just; his generosity I 


was overflowing and unstinted. The subject was 
not ground down by heavy imposts, nor were the 
great suffered to oppress the humble and the 
industrious. It is recorded of Saladin that he 
would diligently jieruse the Koran even in front of 
his advancing line of battle; but when we find this 
devotion to the letter accompanied by so high a 
spirit of equity and benevolence, we are compelled 
to admit that the conqueror of Jerusalem wus not 
a hy|«ocritical pretender to virtues which he did 
not really |>ossoss. His fame extended far beyond 
the limits of his realm, and, had he been content 
to leave Palestine unconquercd, ho might have 
avoided the war which afterwards tried his 
resources to the utmost Before the capture of 
Jerusalem, the Western Emperor had boasted of 
his friendship, and the Eastern Emperor had 
sought his alliance. A more tolerant age might 
have extracted golden results from this mutual 
approach of two religions not wholly wanting in 
affinity. Unhappily, it was otherwise. Pride and 
mutual antagonism precipitated a bloody coutest, 
and relegate-1 to a distant future the naturul com¬ 
bination of the East and West 
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Bordering oil the Empire of Constantinople, 
towards the north and west, wore certain States 
which began to acquire inqwrtance about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The authority of 
the Byzantine sovereigns had always been rather 
laxly imposed on the barbaric races situated in the 
vicinity of the Danube; and as the Empire de¬ 
clined in power, the vassal principalities asserted 
a larger independence. Nothing could be more 
natural than such a result, for the rising nationali¬ 


ties had little interest in maintaining a connection 
from which they no longer derived any profit, and 
the Enq»erors often lacked the force to cornel 
obedience. The Servians had been glad to pay 
fealty to the great city on the Bosphorus as long as 
they could send the produce of their fields to the large 
populations of the south and east; but when, 
owing to the decay of the Empire, the fine roads of 
an earlier time were broken up, the people of the 
mountainous districts of Servia looked only to 
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themselves, while the maritime towns of Dalmatm 
developed a thriving commerce with Italy. In the 
reign of the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel I, Servia 
and Dalmatia were united under one sceptre, and, 
during the Sicilian war which.commenced in 1140, 
the ruling Prince formed an alliance with King 
Roger, and encroached on the territory of his 
Imperial neighbour. Alarmed at the possible 
results of such a movement, Manuel hastened to 
the seat of peril, and encountered the Servian 
forces, augmented by a large Hungarian army, on 
the banks of the Drina, near its junction with the 
Save. With his usual chivalric valour, Manuel 
charged the enemy at the head of his troops, and, 
after a personal encounter with the opposing 
general, in which he was wounded, gained a com¬ 
plete victory. The Prince of Servia was glad to 
make peace, to swear fidelity to the Emperor, and 
to promise a military contingent whenever it was 
required. The treaty was violated by subsequent 
rulers, and Manuel was repeatedly obliged to 
chastise a people who kept faith only so long as 
they were compelled, and took advantage of every 
trouble to renounce their engagements. 

The assistance rendered to Servia by the Hun¬ 
garian monarch, Geysa II., at the battle of the 
Drina, was made the pretext for a war against the 
trans-Danubinn kingdom. Manuel desired to g»in 
possession of that extensive country, which had 
diverted a good deal of the commerce formerly 
passing by Cherson and Trebizond to Constantinople. 
He therefore invaded Hungary in 1151, while the 
King was engaged in au expedition to Russia, laid 
waste a large tract of land, took numerous cities, 
and appropriated an immense booty. Peace was 
concluded in 1153, and lasted until 1161, when, on 
the death of Geysa II., Manuel interfered in the 
succession to the throne. It was the custom in the 
Hungarian monarchy, as in some others, to allow 
the crown to pass from the deceased sovereign to his 
brother ; but it was known that Geysa desired the 
dignity to be enjoyed by his son Stephen. The 
greater number of the Hungarians entertained the 
same wish ; but Manuel supported Ladislaus, tho 
elder of Geysa’s brothers, and, after his death, 
which occurred in a few months, the younger 
brother, Stephen. The result of this interposition 
was that Stephen the son of Geysa (the Stephen 
III. of Hungarian history) was driven from the 
throne, and remained in a private station until the 
People, exasperated by the oppressive government 
of his uncle, the other Stephen, recalled him to the 
throne. Manuel again took up the cause of the 
usurper, and a period of trouble commenced, during 
which the sceptre was sometimes held by the elder 


Stephen (called Stephen IV.), and sometimes by 
the younger. 

The death of the former, in 1163, might perhaps 
liave restored peace to the kingdom, had it not 
been that Stephen III. hod recently taken the 
strong city of Zeugmin, which had previously been 
held for the other faction, and that the pride of 
Manuel could not endure so great a reverse. He 
therefore formed alliances with Frederick Bar- 
barossa, with the Venetians, and with several of tho 
Russian princes, attacked Zeugmin in 1166, and 
took it by storm. The whole of Hungary between 
the Save and the Dunube was subdued by the 
Emperor himself, while another Greek army, under 
John Ducas, conquered ull Hungarian Dalmatia, 
which contained umny cities of importance, in¬ 
cluding the famous Spalatro, once the residence of 
Diocletian. A great defeat of the Hungarians in 
1168 brought the war to a close, and Stephen III., 
overcome by repeated disasters ceded Zeugmin, 
Sirmium, and Southern Dalmatia, to his powerful 
antagonist In some of his battles he hud been 
assisted by LadLsIaux, King of Bohemia—a country 
mainly peopled by the Sclavonic Zechs, the rulers of 
whom (formerly called Dukes of Prague) had 
received the regal dignity from the Etu|>eror Henry 
IV. in 1061. At that time, Bohemia was held to 
be a portion of the German Empire; but the 
population had little in common with tho Teutonic 
race, and, like tho Hungarians, were preparing a 
distinct nationality, which was afterwards to become 
famous. 

The martial character of Manuel I. gave tho 
prevailing tone to his reign. He was almost con¬ 
stantly at war, and in the course of his rule en¬ 
countered—for the most part successfully—tho 
Christians of Antioch, the Normans of Sicily, tho 
Servians and Hungarians, the Venetians and 
Cilicians, the Egyptians and Scljnkian Turks. 
His object in many of these campaigns was to 
compel an acknowledgment of vassalage, and to 
maintain, or even extend, his Imperial authority. 
Sometimes, however, his quarrel was just, and this 
was eminently the case when Reginald do Chatillon, 
who had married Constance of Antioch, tho widow 
of Raymond of Poitiers, invaded Cyprus, and bo- 
haved with great barbarity to the people. The 
offender was compelled, in 1155, to solicit the 
Emperor’s mercy in the ignominious fashion of a 
criminal, but was then suffered to retain his 
dominions. Manuel afterwards made a triumphal 
entry into Antioch in the midst of his Varangian 
guard; distinguished himself at a grand tourna¬ 
ment, in which he unhorsed every antagonist; 
and acquired so wide a renown that the Sultan 
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Xoumldin propitiated him by releasing Bertrand, 
the Grand Master of the Templars, together with 
six thousand French and German prisoners, who 
had lioen captured during the Second Crusade. 
The Greek Emperor subsequently aided the 
Lombard cities in their struggle with Barburossa, 
and even indulged the hope of acquiring Italy and 
the whole Western Empire. With this view, he 
attached to his cause several of the Roman nobles, 
and marrii'd his niece to one of the powerful family 
of Frangipani. The design, however, was fruitless, 


but he had usually an eye, either to the extension 
of his territory, or the replenishing of his ex¬ 
chequer. When Almeric of Jerusalem was pre¬ 
paring for his attack on the last Fatiiuitc Caliph 
of Egypt, in 1166, he obtained the assistance of a 
Byzantine fleet, consisting of a hundred and fifty 
galleys and sixty cavalry transports, together with 
an army, a supply of provisions, and numerous 
engines for the siege of fortified towns. Cupidity 
was the motive which prompted Manuel to engago 
in this expedition; hut his hopes were disappointed. 



m'alatko, rao* the marwv*. 


owing mainly to the difference between the Greek 
and Roman Churches. 

It was towards the East that the real power of 
Manuel lay, and he was probably actuated by a 
perception of this truth when, in 1161, he espoused 
Marin, daughter of Raymond of Poitiers, and of 
Constance, Princess of Antioch. Raymond, Count 
of Tripoli, took offence at this marriage, as he 
had Wen led to believe that the Emperor would 
wed his sister Melisonda. He accordingly re¬ 
venged himself by plundering the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago, and committing a senes of 
atrocities so prolonged and unsparing that many 
places were depopulated. Tire morality of those 
times Is strongly illustrated, not merely by the 
infliction of such barbarities on an unoffending 
iteople in pursuance of an individual quarrel, but 
by the indifference of Manuel, who took no stops 
either to protect his subjects or to pun.sh their 
assailant The Greek Emperor was fond of war, 


Tire Byzantines and the Franks soon developed 
that mutual distrust which seemed natural to them ; 
and the former, after taking part in the siege of 
Damictta, retired into Syria in 1170. The licet, 
on its return, was nearly destroyed by a series of 
storms, and Mauuel was all the poorer for his 
avaricious design. 

The progress of the Scljukinn Turks was 
always a subject of uneasiness to Manuel, and on 
several occasions he came into collision with their 
forces. He would doubtless have acted more 
wisely in observing a pacific policy towards con¬ 
temporary princes »»d *» developing the wealth 
and commercial enterprise of his Greek subjects. 
But Manuel was before all things a warrior, and 
the military strength of the Seljukians acted on 
his mind as a perpetual incentive to combat. The 
Christian population of the Asiatic provinces was 
continually declining; the Mohammedans made 
numerous converts, and frequently added to their 
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abandoned to decay; ports and harbours were 
choked by accumulating sand, and no longer 
capable ot' receiving the ships which once found 
easy entrance. The capital was a scene of riot and 
debauchery : ami so little power was possessed by 
the Government, that the mob which placed Isaac 
on the throne remained for several days in posses¬ 
sion of the Imperial palace. The place was 
literally plundered before the eyes of the new 
Km|>eror, and vast amounts in money, plate, 
bullion, ornaments, furniture, and images, were 
carried off without any attempt at opposition. 
Had Isaac II. been a man of capacity and prin¬ 
ciple, he might have elicited some order out of all 
this chaos; but he was at once vicious and 
frivolous. Nevertheless he had sufficient regard 
for the safety of his Empire to take measures for 
repelling an invasion by the Normans of Sicily, 
which had been commenced under the rule of 
Androuicus. Thessaloniea had been seized by the 
strangers, whose Ihet entered the Propontis, and 
arrived within sight of Constantinople. The 
Sicilians aroused the utmost indignation by the 
cruelty and insolence of their conduct. Many of 
the Thessalonicans were slaughtered in cold blood ; 
others were tortured, that they might give up their 
treasures. The invaders entered the churches, |*ro- 
flined the rites of what they deemed a heresy, and 
mocked, with the simulated howling of dogs the 
nasal chant of the Greek priests. When Constan¬ 
tinople itself was threatened, the danger became so 
imminent that Isaac sent large bodies of troops 
against the Sicilians, and compiled an evacuation 
of the territory they had seized. 

This success was soon followed by numerous 
reverses, and the Empire was still further curtailed 
by revolts which were provoked by the despotism 
and incapacity of the prince. The W allachian and 
Bulgarian population,occupying thecountiy »*tween 
the Balkans and the Danube, rose against the 
dictation of Constantinople, and, about 1186, effected 
a final severance from the Eastern Empire. The 
movement resulted in the formation of a new 
European monarchy, called the Wallachian or 
second Bulgarian Kingdom; but the Byzantine 
writers comprise, under the general designation of 
Wallachia, the Wallachia and Moldavia of the 
present day, the country round the plain of 
Thessaly, the modem Bulgaria (which was the 
province that revolted from Isaac II.), and a i*rt 
of Transylvania. In the opinion of some authors, 
the people derived their origin from the ancient 
Thracians, who were a race of some importance before 
the Hellenes acquired the rudiments of civilisation, 
and who formed a large and valuable element m | 


the population of the Roman Empire during the 
first century of the Christian ora. Others dispute 
this conclusion, and it seems probable that the 
Wallachians are a mixed race, in whom, however, 
the Sclavonic element prevails. The inhabitants 
of the country lying on the northern shore of the 
Danube called themselves Romans, and the title of 
the kingdom recently formed out of the union of 
Wallachia and Moldavia is Rounmnio. It is very 
possible that the blood of the legions settled by 
Trajan in those parts may still run in the veins of 
the modem Roumanians; but the immense tract 
included under the name of Wallachia in the time 
of Isaac II. was largely jieopled by a very different 
stock, exhibiting qualities entirely distinct from 
those of any Italian race. 

Isaac had not been long upon the throne before 
his weakness and misgoverament provoked a 
rebellion which threatened Constantinople with 


capture. Tho head of the movement was a com¬ 
mander named Alexis Brauns, who in 1187 
had been employed ngainst the independent 
Wallachians. Tins man took advantage of the 
general disruption, and of Isaac’s unpopularity, 
to prefer a title to the throne, and, assuming the 
position of Emperor, appeared with a numerous 
army before the walls of the Imperial city. The 
imbecility of Isaac was so great that he would 
prol*hly have been hurled from power, had it not 
been for the Crusader, Conrad of Montferrat, who 
was at that moment in Constantinople on his way 
to Palestine. Conrad had married Theodora, the 
sister of the reigning Emperor, and had received 
the rank of Ciesar. He was therefore in a position 
to speak with authority,and his remonstrances stung 
the feeble Isaac into taking some measures for the 
defence of his capital. When a sufficient force had 
been collected, Conrad entered the field against the 
rebels whom he astonished by his valour and 
activity. Branas was defeated and slain, and 
Con rail soon afterwards left Constantinople for the 
East, where he conducted the successful defence of 
Tyre against Saladin. He had saved the Emperor 
from a great reverse; but he was unable to restore 
pacific feelings between the Greek and Latin inhabi¬ 
tants of the metropolis, who fought against one 
another in the streets, and could scarcely be 
separated by the Imperial officers. 

But the attention of Isaac was now diverted by 
the commencement of the Third Crusade. The 
capture of Jerusalem by Salodio had aroused the 
spirit of Western Europe, and great preparnt.ons 
for a renewed expedition to the Eastwere made by 
Gcrmany, France, and England. Thefeehngby 
which men were chiefly actuated was rather that of 
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religious pride than any more practical sentiment 
Salad in would readily have granted to the Christians 
the right of visiting the Holy Sepulchre ; but it 
was considered intolerable that that should be 
accepted ns a concession which had for eighty-eight 
years been guaranteed by the sword. It is said 
that when Bishop William of Tyre arrived at 
Rome with news that Jerusalem had fallen, the 
shock proved fatal to the reigning Pope, Urban III. 
It is easy to imagine how terrible must have 
been the blow to men who believed with the 
intense and unquestioning faith of the Middle 
Ages ; nor is it difficult to understand that, on the 
preaching of a new Crusade, the Cross was assumed 
with an earnestness equal to that of former times. 
The German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, as¬ 
sembled a Diet at Mainz early in 1188, when the 
greater number of the nobles followed his own 
example, and that of his son, in adopting the sym¬ 
bol of religious war. An earnest appeal was also 
made by Philip Augustus of France ; and Prince 
Richard, son of Henry II. of England, who was 
then in the French dominions, showed a disposition 
to embark at once. The Emperor Frederick was 
the earliest in the field. Although nearly seventy 
years of age, he threw himself with the utmost 
ardour into the contemplated ex|>cdition, received 
the cross from the hands of Cardinal Albano, and 
sent a letter of defiance to SaLtdin. From the 
Mohammedan conqueror he demanded restitution 
of Jerusalem, and threatened, in caso of his non- 
compliance, to overwhelm Palestine with all the 
military force of Germany. Saladin replied with 
equal haughtiness, but undertook to admit Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims to Jerusalem, on condition of Tyre 
and Tripoli being delivered into his hands. 

The place of meeting for the Teutonic Crusaders 
was Ratisbon, whence they started in April, 1189, 
under tho personal conduct of Barbarossa. Passing 
through the Hungarian States, where they were 
well received, the Germans arrived on the borders 
of the Eastern Empire, which had always shown 
itself unfriendly to these Western enterprises. 
There was now much less excuse for tho exhibition 
of hostile feeling, as the German Emperor had 
adopted stringent measures for the preservation of 
order. No pilgrim was to join his standard who 
did not possess three marks of silver, to defray his 
expenses, and remove all excuse for pillaging. 
Before quitting Germany, Barbarossa had de¬ 
spatched an embassy to Constantinople, asking per¬ 
mission of his brother sovereign to pass through 
the Byzantine Empire ; and Isaac sent forward one 
of his chief officials, to arrange the articles of a 
treaty having reference to the supply of provisions 


and forage at reasonable prices. The Eastern 
Emperor, however, secretly acted against the 
German Crusaders, and gave directions for block¬ 
ing the roads and passes with trees and other 
obstacles. Frederick was accompanied by 100,000 
fighting men, and, with so large a force at his dis¬ 
posal, would not long endure the bad faith of Isaac. 
The armies of the East and of the West speedily 
came to blows, and the Greek troops were defeated 
by the Germans. Towards the end of the year, 
Frederick took up his winter quarters in Thrace, 
and, while thus reduced to inaction, made arrange¬ 
ments for bringing together a fleet of Venetian, 
Genoese, and Pisan vessels, that he might be 
prepared for any eventuality. In February, 1190, 
hostilities again broke out with the Emperor Isaac, 
who, however, speedily solicited |»cacc on any 
terms. This w«s granted on a renewal of his former 
promises, which, however, were to l»e ratified by an 
oath taken in the Church of St Sophia in tho 
presence of the Patriarch, nnd to be further guaran¬ 
teed by the deliver}’ of hostages. 

On the 28th of Mnicli, 1190, Frederick passed 
over into Asia Minor with the last division of his 
army, and presently entered the dominions of the 
Turkish Sultan ruling at Iconium. It was not to 
be expected that that |>otcntate would exhibit very 
friendly sentiments ; but his opposition may have 
been stimulated by the underhand suggestions of 
Isaac, for it is recorded that the Greek Emperor 
actually addressed a letter to Saladin, in which he 
boasted of having done everything he could to 
stop the advance of the Crusaders. The Sultan 
of Iconium made promises of amity to the German 
warriors, but imitated the policy of Isaac in 
creating numerous embarrassments. Barbarossa 
soon perceived that he should be compelled to fight 
for his existence, and, having defeated the Turkish 
army at Pbilomelium, pushed forward to the 
capital itself, which he took by storm. Ample 
supplies being thus obtained, Frederick resumed 
his march under favourable conditions. As the 
Christian warriors advanced through Cilicia, how¬ 
ever, the heat became terrible, and the movements 
of the army were temporarily arrested by a stream 
which has been variously described as the Cydnus 
and the Calycadnus. Tlie bridge was so narrow 
that it took a long while for the troops to cross; 
and Frederick, tired of waiting on the bank, spurred 
his horse into the stream, with the intention of 
swimming to the opposite shore. According to 
some occouuts, his steed foundered under him ; 
according to others, he himself dropped into the 
current A less probable tradition declares that he 
bathed in water rendered icy by the melted snow 
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descending from Mount Taurus, ami that in this 
"‘ay In* contract.^ a fever. which terminated his 
life in a few days. Whether he perished by a 
natural malady, or was swept away, it is at any 
rate certain that he died in Cilicia in the summer 
of 1 I*J 0 . 

ltarharossa was succeeded in the German 
monarchy by his eldest son, Henry VI., who held 


of Salad in from Antioch, they were able to 
re-establish a Christian Government in that city. 
They next passed on to Acre, where, in the autumn 
of 1190, the Duke of Swabia established the 
Teutonic Order of Knighthood. This Older 
subsequently distinguished itself; but for the 
present the confidence of the German troops was 
broken, and, with the exception of about 7,0 *0 
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the regency during his father’s absence, and the 
command of the German forces in the East devolved 
on a younger son, the Duke of Swabia. The 
enthusiasm of the soldier* was greatly damped by 
the loss of their Emperor; the spirits of the enemy 
were proportionately raised; and the further 
orogress of the invading army was now continually 
obstructed. The numbers of the Christians had 
largely diminished, owing to the effects of climate, 
deprivation, and fatigue, in addition to the losses 
of battle. After the death of the great Frederick, 
the German hosts were reduced to a tenth of 
their original number; yet, on tbe withdrawal 


infantry and 700 cavalry, who stayed with 
Frederick of Swabia, the remnant of the immense 
army which had set out in 1189 returned to 
Germany. The younger Frederick soon after¬ 
wards died of the plague, in the twentieth year of 
his age, after giving proof of a valour worthy of 
his parentage. The remains of the late Emperor 
were buried at Antioch; but in time a legend grew 
up amongst the German peasantry, to the effect 
that the mighty Barbarossa slumbers in the clett 
of a Thuringian rock, with his beard growing 
through the stone table at which he sits, resting 
his head upon his hand. Some day be is to wa-ccn, 
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and return to his In-loved |x-oplc, who will then 
enjoy a prosperity wholly unequalled in the past. 

The departure of Philip Augustus ami Ills 
subjects was delayed by the quarrels of the French 
monarch with Henry II. of England. On the 
death of the latter, in the summer of 1189, 
arrangements were made for an expedition, ami 
Richard I., after a brief visit to England, to 
situiv his throne, joined Philip at Yezelai. The 
two luonnrchs marched together as far as Lyons 
where they serrated ; Richard pursuing his way 
to .Marseilles, and Philip crossing the Alps that 
lie might embark at Genoa. The appointed |4aoe 
of meeting was to It the |>ort of Messina, and the 
winter of 1190 was passed by the English and 
French Crusaders in that Sicilian town. The 
delay was productive of unfortunate results. 
Richard, whose sister was the widow of the late 
King of Sicily, interfered in the domestic affairs of 
the island, at first o|*posing, and afterwards su|e 
porting, the prince who then occupied the throne. 
During these transactions, he conducted himself with 
so much pride and arrogance that Philip Augustus 
interposed on behalf of the |>eople. A war 
tween the two western sovereigns was averted with 
difficulty ; cordiality was not restored, and each 
continued to suspect the other of treacherous and 
selfish designs. The Sicilians disliked both, ami 
were well pleased when first the French, ami 
afterwards the English, departed in the spring of 
1191. The anuy, horses, and stores of Richard 
filled two hundred ships of different sizes ; but a 
storm duqwrscd the fleet, and, on arriving at 
Rhodes, Richard learned that two of his vessels 
had been stranded on the shores of Cyprus, j 
where the crews were plundered and imprisoned. 
Another vessel, in which was the Princess 
Bcrengaria, daughter of the King of Navarre, and 
the betrothed of Richard, was compelled to run 
before the storm into the roadstead of Lima sol, on 
the southern coast of Cyprus. 

The island had revolted from the Byzantine 
Empire during the reign of Amlronicus, and was 
now under the rule of a man calling himself Isaac 
Comnenus. This person, whose character was « 
base as his intellectual powers were small, had 
formed an alliance with Saladin, and considered 
that he might do him a service by intercepting the 
English sailors who had been cast upon his shores. 
The presence of Bcrengaria seemed to offer an 
opiwrtunity of benefiting himself by the extortion 
of a heavy ransom. He therefore tendered hos- 
pitalitv to the Princess, but with so evident an 
intention of acting treacherously that the *«rel 
hastily put to sea, and shortly afterwards fell in 


with Richard and the rest of the English fleet 
The King at once sailed to Cyprus, landed a 
portion of his army, and set out in quest of the 
petty despot. Comnenus, however, had taken 
flight to the mountains; but a message from the 
English sovereign, expressed in considerate 
language, induced him to return at the head of a 
small laxly of troops. Presenting himself with 
much humility before the encampment of Richard, 
he promised to send two hundred men to join the 
Christian army before Acre (the ancient Ptole- 
mais), which had surrendered after the battle of 
Tiberias, and oflered to give his daughter as a 
hostage. Rut he escaped during the night, again 
gathered his troops about him, and threatened to 
attack the English King, if he did not immediately 
quit the island. Richard was not the man to be 
defied with impunity. He instantly landed his 
cavalry, followed the presumptuous tyrant to his 
stronghold at Colossi’, and utterly defeated him. 
In his flight, Comnenus left behind a large 
amount of treasure, together with u regal 
standard, which the conqueror sent to the Abl»ey 
of Bury St. Edmund*. On the 12th of May, 
Richard was married to Bcrengaria, and soon 
afterwards followed his enemy into the interior 
of the island, where, in the vicinity of Nicosia, 
Comnenus was defeated a second time, and taken 
prisoner. Nicosia was then occupied by the English 
Crusaders, and Richard speedily subdued the whole 
island. All these events had been transacted 
within the short period of a month. On the fith 
of June, Richard continued his voyage to the East, 
leaving a garrison in Cyprus; but, ns these men 
were needed to assist at the siege of Acre, the 
island was sold a few months later to the Knights 
Templar, who undertook to pay for it a sum held 
to have been equal to £320,000 sterling. The 
arrangement, however, did not endure, and Cyprus 
|Kissed into the lands of Guy do Lusignan, the last 
King of Jerusalem, who repaid to the Templars 
that j«ortio» of the purchase-money which they 
had already handed over to the English monarch. 
Counting from 1192, when Guy took possession 
of his new territory, the island remained under the 
dominion of the Lusignans for two hundred and 
ninty-soven years, when it ]«**d to the Venetians. 

His Cyprus adventure delayed the arrival of 
Richard at Acre. More which city the army o 
Philip Augustus had appeared nl>out the middle of 
\pril 1191. An immense Christian host was 
now arrived against the place ; but the enterprise 
demanded the doe|*st devotion, as well as the 
greatest accumulation of foreo. The fortifications 
were unusually strong; a large army of Mol.aui- 
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medans defended the walls; and the situation was 
so important as to stimulate the utmost efforts 
both of the besiegers and the besieged. The fate 
of Acre generally determined that of all Palestine, 
and the adjacent plain had been the scene of many 
great battles from an early age. When Richard 
arrived before this famous city, on the 8th of 
June, 1191, the siege had already lasted twenty- 
two months. The operations had been conducted 
by Guy de Lusignan, who, from the first, was in 
command of a vast army, with which he had been 
furnished, not by the organised Governments of 
Europe, but by the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
many nation*. Saladin lmd shown some remiss¬ 
ness in allowing these forces to collect, without 
destroying them in detail; but he was now en¬ 
camped on some adjacent heights, where he 
watched his opportunities for attack. The Chris¬ 
tians were drawn up on the large plain south of 
Acre, and the position of Saladin was near the 
town of Khorouba, still farther in the same 
direction. Several battles had taken place in the 
long interval between August, 1189, and June, 
1191. These contests were not confined to the 
land, for each belligerent had a powerful force at 
sea; but, although sometimes one and sometimes 
tho other side prevailed, nothing decisive had 
occurred before the appearance on the scene of 
Richard I. 

Famine and pestileuce afflicted both armies, 
which nevertheless maintained their positions be¬ 
fore the walla of the beleaguered city. The arrival 
of the English warriors was hailed with shouts of 
joy; but dissensions speedily arose between tho 
monnrehs of France and England. The quarrel 
seems to have arisen from military emulation 
carried to the oxtent of jealousy ; but the feeling 
was stronger on tho part of Philip than on that of 
Richard. Tho latter was much tho more chivalric 
monarch, and the French sovereign fretted under 
tho restless daring of his colleague. Notwith¬ 
standing a serious illness, which confined him to 
his litter, Richard entered with extraordinary 
spirit into all the details of the siege, and the 
operations of the war were quickened by his 
vigour and animation. The rival kings were ulti¬ 
mately reconciled; proposals of surrender were 
soon afterwards made by the inhabitants of Acre ; 
and, all hope of succour being at an end, the city 
was given up to the Christians on the 12th of 
July, 1191. The people were at first treated with 
J moderation that favourably contrasts with the 
horrors committed by Godfrey of Bouillon after 
the capture of Jerusalem. Previous to the sur¬ 
render, proclamation had beeu made in the French 


and English camps that no one should injure or 
insult such of the Turks os quitted tho place. 
Many of the people left the city, and adopted the 
Christian faith; but, some weeks later, the Mus¬ 
sulmans who could not obtain a ransom were ruth¬ 
lessly slaughtered. Philip Augustus now returned 
to France; but the larger |»ortion of his army was 
left behind, under the command of Richard. If 
we may believe the old chronicler, Rol*rt of 
Gloucester, the French monarch abandoned his 
post in consequence of the far greater honour that 
was paid to his ally. 

Thirty thousand French, German, and English 
soldiers, with Richard at their head, left the 
neighbourhood of Acre on the 22nd of August, 
and, marching along the sea shore in a southerly 
direction, accompanied l*y their ships, which were 
generally within sight, proceeded towards Azotus. 
Immense bodies of Turks hung on their line of 
march, and frequently attacked the head of tho 
advancing columns; but it was not until Arotus 
had been nearly reached that a general action took 
place. The forces of Saladin were defeated, and 
the Sultan, fearing the worst, commanded tho dis¬ 
mantling of all his fortresses in Palestine. In the 
field of Azotus, Richard lmd exhibited not merely 
tlie brilliant courago of n knight, hut the cool 
judgment of a commander; and Ilia success was 
soon followed by another. Jaffa speedily capi¬ 
tulated. while Saladin, listening to some proposals 
from the English monarch, offered to give up 
Palestino from the Jordan to the sea. Richnrd, 
however, required more than this, and tho nego¬ 
tiations were broken off. The invaders pursued 
their way to Ramula, but, ns winter advanced, 
suffered much from the violence of the weather. 
Richard would have pushed on to Jerusalem with¬ 
out delay; but the Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Pisans, dissuaded hint from the enterprise, which 
they considered would bo fraught with danger, 
He therefore fell back on Ascalon. The hardships 
consequent on their position introduced a spirit of 
discontent and mutiny amongst tho incongruous 
elements of tho Christian army. The French 
soldiers retired to Acre, because, owing to tho 
exhaustion of the royal coffers, their pay was not 
forthcoming. The Genoese and Pisans fought out 
their quarrels with unrestrained animosity; and 
the Holy Land became tho scene of petty rivalries, 
discreditable to all concerned. Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, who had now become the Marquis of Tyre 
entered into alliance with Saladin; and Richard 
•was so dismayed at the situation that, in March, 
1192, he renewed his proposals for a termination 
of the war. All he now required was possession 
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01 Jerusalem, and of what was understood as the 
Tnu* Cross. S.dadiu replied that Jerusalem was 
eijuallv dear to the Moslems, and that he would 
never connive at idolatry by permitting the 
worship of a piece of wood—an answer which 
might have provoked the retort that the Molium- 
imdans themselves worshipped a stone at Mecca. 
Richard then propositi the establishment of a 
mixed government at Jerusalem, partly Euro|»-an 
and partly Asiatic—portly Christian and |«rtly 
Mohammedan : lie even suggested that Saphadin. 
the brother of the Egyptian Sultan, should espouse 
the widow of William the Mood. King of Sicily. 
Saladin was not disinclined to the arrangement ; 
but the Mussulman pricat* exclaimed loudly again*! 
the scandal of such a marriage, and. under tin* 
pressure- of thin opinion, the scheme wasabainkmnl. 

During the progiw of the negotiations, the 
js-ople of the two armies lived in friendly inter¬ 
course, mingled in the amusements of the tourna¬ 
ment, and even joined in the dance. Saladin and 
Richard entertained the highest rv*|iect for '-ach 
other's heroism and devotion. If the English King 
was ill. as he hapi- ned to In* not uiifr^|Ueiitly. 
the Egyptian monarch sent him Damascene |»-ar*. 

|leaches, and other fruits, and in the hot m-.i—ii 
K iippliisl him with the luxury of show. It is said 
that, in his youth. Saladin had requested and 
receivisl the honour of knighthood from a French 
nobleman; and during the Thinl C'rusa.h the .-m 
of Saphadin was knighted by Richard, at the 
m|ue»t of his father. Such were the l.igh-souhd 
courtesies which, owing to a nion* intimate know- 
ledge of -.lie another, had taken tin- place of the 
insane animosities of an earlier generation. 

Although the rem-wid negotiations fora |--.io* 
pro vis I fruitless. Richard continued anxious for 
n speedy return to England, when- his power was 
threatened by many dangers It wii a dillhult 
matter, however, to determine who should su.ssssl 
to the command in Palestine, or to tie- titular 
monarchy of Jerusalem : and the rn .h xity U-- 
came all the greater when Conrad. Man,ms of 
Tv re. who was generally n-gnnhsl as tin- Sties! 
ulrsou, and whose only rival was tie- .ml-vd- 
Cuv de Lusignan. was munk-nd by the sect of tie 
Assassins. Finally the throne was conferred ii,-... 
Count Henry of Cham,.ague, who Mrengthcmd 


his title by marrying the widow of Conrad. These 
matters having been arranged, the allies advanced 
towards Jerusalem. The Mussulmans in that city 
were tilled with apprehension, and even Saladin 
•was alarmed for their safety. Rut when the 
Christian hosts were actually within sight of their 
great object, it was decided by a council of war 
that the attacking force was not strong enough for 
the enterprise, and that, as the Turks had do¬ 
st n>y«d all the cisterns within two miles of the 
city, tin- army would probably perish of thirst if 
they proceeded any further. Bitter ipiarrels again 
b.okc out U-tweeii the English and the French ; 
the army seeim-d on the |>oiiit of dissolution; and 
Richard himself could hardly preserve discipline 
amongst a demoralised mob of disap|N)inted en¬ 
thusiasts. In the midst of the confusion, Saladin 
pioceeded by .piick marches to Julia, broke down 
one of the gates in the course of a few days, and 
was on the |«.iht of taking the city when Richard 
arrived on the s,-.t. lb- had only live hundred 
men with him. for the French had refused to 
niars-h under hi< standard. The Turks, however, 
ll.-d with pn-cipitution. but returned when they 
disvoveivd how lni»-rab|e was the force l»V which 
they had l««c|| scared. In the colulNlt which fob 
low.-d. Richanl fought like a hero of nominee, Olid 
was nobly supported by every man in his company. 
Mis falchion, ns at the battle of A/otus. spread 
death on every side, and his de-ds inspired such 
admiration in Saphadin that, seeing the English 
King dismounted, lie s. nt him two horses in token 
of liis frepevta TWeflbrUof Ricbaid wore- crowned 
with suross. and tin- haid-woii victory was re. 
ward'd by a truce for three years and eight months, 
llv tin- terms of this arrangement, tie- fort of 
Asralon was to I-- destroy..!, while Jallii and lyre, 
with tie- country 1-tw.sn them, were to U- sur- 
remlend to the fluistians. The latter were also 
to I-- at lil- ity to resume their former pilgrimages 
to Jmisak-Mi. without the obligation of paying 
tax.-s to tlie MohaHiliHslans. Saladin treated l.is 
enemies with the highest consideration and genero¬ 
sity : and Richanl. after a visit to Jerusalem, 
sailed for England on the I'otli of October. * 
pn-oded bv bis tju-n. R-reiigaria. and by the 
English soldiers who had shared his triumphs and 
his toils. 
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Richard's hurried departure from Palestine was 
not the result of caprice, or of any failing interest 
in tho war. To a nature so soldierly and adven¬ 
turous, nothing could have been more agreeable 
than to pursue the course of varied fortunes which 
the East afforded—to shine in splendid victories, 
or share in honourable defeats. But messengers 
had arrived in the camp, bringing news that his 
brother, Prince John, was acquiring a dangerous 
power in England, and that Philip Augustus was 
intriguing against him in France. It was evident, 
therefore, that an immediate return to his own 
dominions had become imperative, if all was not 
to bo lost His homeward journey (performed iu 
a soi>amto ship from that of his Queen) was, how- 
over, delayed by accidents of a peculiar and even 
romantic character. After a brief stry in tho 
island of Corfu (which was the tirst place he 
touched at after leaving Aero), Richard again set 
sail, but was driven by a violent storm on to tho 
north-eastern coast of Italy, where ho landed near 
Aquilcia. Penetrating inland to tho town of 
Goritz, ho nearly foil into the hands of Maynard, 
a nephew of Conrad of Montferrat, whoso murder 
by tho tribo of tho Assassins was believed by some 
to have been prompted by tire English sovereign. 
Shortly afterwards, a similar danger was encoun¬ 
tered, at Fveisnch in Carinthia, from tho enmity of 
Maynard’s brother, Frederick of Betesow. The 
devotion of his companions enabled Richard to 
escapo this peril also, and, after riding three days 
and nights with scarcely any intermission, he 
arrived near Vienna, where tho Duke of Austria 
exercised a species of regal power, as a vassal of 
the German Emperor. 

The name of Austria now ranks among the chief 
Powers of the world ; but in the twelfth oentury 
the history of this State presented little that was 


remarkable. Tho territory had been formed out 
of the Noricum and Pnimonia of the Romans; 
but all ancient distinctions ceased after tho irrup¬ 
tion of tho northern hordes in early Christian 
times, and for a whilo everything was un¬ 
settled. Vandals, Goths, Huns, Lombards, and 
Avars, poured into tho land, fought with ono 
another, or combined against tho original inhabi¬ 
tants, and left no traces of their prcsonco but in 
ruin and desolation. Tho Avars haring, in 788, 
entered Bavaria, which was then included in tho 
Empire of tho Franks, Charlcmagno determined to 
dispossess them at tho first opportunity; and this 
was accomplished in 796, when tho intruders wore 
driven back as far os tho river Raab, in Hungary. 
Tho region between tho Ens and tho Raab was 
theu united with Germany under the appellation 
of Ocster-reich, tho Eastern Realm, or Boundary ; 
whence tho modern or Latinised naiuo of Austria. 
Bavarian and other colonists were seut into tho 
district by tho great Emporor, and a Margrave, or 
Marquis, wns appointed as its ruler. In 944, 
Leopold of Bobenbcrg was allowed by Otho I. to 
make tho Margmviato hereditary in his own 
family; and tho dynasty governed Austria till 
1246. Tho State was greatly enlarged in tho 
second half of tho twelfth century, and elevated to 
tho position of a Duchy by Frederick Bavbarossa, 
who, with much pooip and ceremony, conferred 
tho higher dignity on Honry Josoinirgott in 1156. 
Tho capital was then removed from Leopoldsberg 
to Vienna (tho Vindobona of the classical writers), 
and tho cathedral of St, Stephen progressed 
towards completion. At the period of Richard’s 
visit, Austria had become a sovereignty of some 
importance. 

The ruling Duke, Leopold V., had. two grounds 
of quarrel with the English King, each of which 



ichnnl, as the chief commander, and moreover 
,e superior in rank, hotly resented what he held 
► be a presumption, and threw the flag down into 
ip ditch. The Austrian Duke was not likely to 
rget this reproof, which was. indeed. character- 
ed by too haughty a spirit. He was .so proud a 
,an that when, during the slay of the Crullers at 
scale. nobles an.l prelates assisted with their 
hands in repairing the walls, he alone n- u.d 
lying, if tradition is to I-- tniste.1, that his father 
as neither a mason nor a carjientcr. The op,>or- 
inity for revenge now presented it«-lf. 
liat Richard was in Germany had spread through- 


non-militant pilgrims, with long hair and hoards, 
and for some time wen- unrecognised. But the 
danger of discovery Wnmo serious when, on 
reaching the little town of Gynacia. near Vienna, 
they heard that the Duke of Austria was close at 
hand. A bov in the suite of the King was soon 
afterwards seized, and forced hy torture and threats 
to declare the real |K»ition of his master, which 
was already Mispectcl. Sohliers surrounded the 
bouse where the fugitives were staying; am 
KichanI, won. out with fatigue, ill with prolonged 
hardships and excitement, and seeing the impossi¬ 
bility of resistance, gave up bis sword to Leopold. 
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was sulticient to make him an enemy. He w;is the 
l iother in-law of Isaac Coliilicuus. the petty tyrant 
of Cyprus, whom Richard had coiU|Ucrcd and 
dejxiscd ; and his self-love had Iwen hurt by a 
rebuke which lie sulfeivd in the Holy LamL 
During the siege of Acre. l.en|>oM took one of 
the towers ami planted his Ixiuuer ujkui it. 


out the Austrian Duchy, and Leopold took 
measures to discover and arrest- him. Why he 
ever entered the dominions of a declared enemy is 
unknown : hut he may have done so in ignorance, 
and was jM-rhaps under the mistaken impression 
that his route lay in the direction of England. He 
and his coui|iauions travelled in the disguise of 
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The capture of ilu* Engli.'h monarch took place 
near tin* end of 11H«* was confined in an 
Austrian prison until tin* following Easter, when 
Leopold, in consideration of a sum of money, 
iMiieil with him to the Herman Emperor, Henry 
VI., bv whom he was removed to a castle in the 
Tvrol. afterwards to Hugiieuuu, ami ultimately to 
Worms, lb* was charged, among other things 
with procuring the murder of Conrad, who was 
related to the Emperor—an accusation which seems 
•o have been l-aselevs, hut which was sup|K>rtctl by 

some plausible statements His detent ion proved 
extremely agreeable to Prince John of England 
and Philip Augustus of France, who pursued their 
hostile designs without check. The latter, l»efore 
leaving Palestine, had taken an oath that he would 
ivs|Kvt the territories, rights, and interests of 
Richard; but it is said that, on his way l»ack to 
France, lie solicited from Pope Celestino III. a dis¬ 
pensation from this solemn engagement. Whether 
the Pope refused or granted the request is doubt, 
ful; but, in cither case, Philip at once entered into 
an alliance with John, ami received his homage for 
Normandy, for the other Continental States, and 
|>crhaps even for England. The French dominion* 
of Richard were over-run by Philip, aud several 
towns and cables xei/od. John at the same time 
took steps to secure the English crown for himself. 
He raised an army for the sup|>ort of his cause, 

hut .. with so much opposition that he wm 

glad to conclude an armistice with a Council of 
Regency appointed by the prelates and toons. 
William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, and Papal 
legate, who had l»ecn deposed from his position as 
Chancellor and sole Regent, and had retirvd to the 
Continent, discovered the Kings place of confine¬ 
ment, and persuaded the German Emperor to bring 
his captive to trial. Queen Eleanor had already 
implored the aid of the Pop* on behalf of her son. 
Uii,| (Ylestine had in consequence threatened the 
Emperor and the French sovereign with excom¬ 
munication, if they did not act differently towards 

their victim. . 

A Diet, consisting of the ecclesiastical and secu- 
Jar princes of Germany, assembled at Worms in 
,| ,,|v. 1193, and Richard (who was supported by 
the* Bishops of Bath and Ely) was amugned by 
the Emperor Henry on charges of supporting an 
usurer in Sicily, of quarrelling with the King of 
France, of insulting the Duke of Austria, and o 
murdering Conrad of Montferrat, the Manjrns;« 
Tv re. From all these accusations the 
monarch cleared himself, and obtained an acquittal: 
but he was now regarded by the German Emperor 
as a prisoner of war. It b not easy to under¬ 


stand by what right Henry thus treated an inde¬ 
pendent monarch, with whom he was at peace; 
indeed, the whole transaction requires more light 
than can at the present day be thrown on it. A 
treaty was concluded between the Emperor and 
the King, by which it was engaged that the latter 
should receive his liberty on the immediate pay¬ 
ment of one hundred thousand marks of silver, and 
the delivery of hostages for the ultimate rendering 
of thirty thousand more to the Emperor, and 
twenty thousand to the Duke of Austria. The 
money is said to have hecn collected with diffi¬ 
culty ; yet when some German nobles entered 
London with Richard in the following year, they’ 
were astonished at the evidences of wealth, and 
averred that, had the Enqieror known of the 
existence of such riches in the English capital, ho 
would prnlnhly have demanded a still larger 
ransom. William Fiti-Stephen, a monk of Canter¬ 
bury, who died three years before the return of 
Richard (namely, in 1191), speaks of the opulenco 
and commercial prosperity of London ; aud the 
reader has already awn that the Thames was a great 
highway of trade even in the tiino of Boadicea. 
An English traveller in Germany towards thecloso 
of the seventeenth century observes that the 
ransom of Richard beautified Vienna, and that tho 
two walls round the city were paid for by tho 
English mark*. 

After being kept in prison for more than a year, 
Richard was set at liberty in February, 1194, and 
tho Emperor, dreading what was likely to ensue, 
wrote to Philip and John that “ the devil was 
unchained," and they must look to themselves. At 
one time, Henry was inclined to break his engage¬ 
ment, and, although the hundred thousand marks 
were duly paid, and the hostages were all at 
hand, ready to be delivered up, he listened to the 
suggestions of the French monarch and his con¬ 
federate John, and threatened to devote his captivo 
to perpetual imprisonment, Tho opinion of the 
Diet, however, was so strongly pronounced against 
any such breach of faith that Richard was released, 
and at once started for his own dominions. It is 
related by the old chronicler Hoveden that, m 
onh-r to conciliate the German Emperor, Richard, 
at the suggestion of his mother Eleanor, formally 
rosi-med his crown into the hands of Henry, who 
restored it to him as a fief of the Empire, burdened 
with a yearly payment of five thousand pounds 
The alleged transaction is somewhat doubtful; »« 
it is a noteworthy fact that Richard, on fan return 
to England, was crowned again, as if in some 
way his right to the throne had lapsed. 1 1ns cere¬ 
mony was performed at Winchester on the lrth 
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of April; and about n fortnight later the King 
started for France, with the intention of chastising 
Philip Augustus for his treachery. John had pre¬ 
viously fled to the Continent, and been outlawed 
for not appearing to plead in answer to a charge of 
high treason. 

When Richard landed at BarHeur, in Normandy, 
he was met by his brother, who implored pardon 
for his offences ; and the hero of the Third Crusade, 
having granted the request, marched against his 
royal antagonist, regained all his possessions, and 
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deliverance of this distinguished prisoner, a 
ransom was demanded ; and when P«|«- < Vh stino 
' sent to intercede for his spiritual child. In- receive! 

* for reply the warlike Bishop’s coat of mail, which 
was stained with blood, and to which Richard had 
j attached the following Scriptural verse :— # * Till* 
’ have we found: know now whether it Im- thy son’s 
coat or no."* The Bishop of Beau vain, however, 
| was not at all singular in thus entering the battle- 
field. The instances were numerous during the 
Middle Ages : and. by u pitiful equivocation, these 
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defeated Philip Augustus at Frctteval, near Yen- 
domc. The war lasted between four and live 
years, without establishing any great preponderance 
on either side; hut, on the interposition of Innocent 
III., who succeeded to the Pontificate in 1198, a 
truce was concluded on the 13th of the following 
January. Temporary cessations of arms had 
occurred more than once before, anil l«en speedily 
broken ; so that, but for the death of Richard, it 
is probable that war would again have burst out 
before the termination of the stipidated period 
The English monarch was not well inclined to 
recognise tho authority of the Papal Chair in such 
matters, for the meddling of prelates with military 
affairs excited his wrath and scorn. On one occasion 
he captured the Bishop of Beauvais, whom he sus- 
pecUxl of haring been concerned in prompting the 
hostile conduct of the German Emperor. For the 


ecclesiastical soldiers fought with n mace, rather than 
with a sword, to escape the imputation of shedding 
blood. 

Richard I. was wounded on the 26th of March, 
1199, while besieging the castle of Cliahtz, tho 
stronghold of one of his Aquitniiiau vassals, who 
had risen in reliellion. Owing to bail surgical 
treatment, the wound proved fatal on tho 16th of 
April, and the castle was immediately afterwards 
stormed by the infuriated soldiers. Richard was 
undoubtedly one of the finest soldiers of n martial 
time, and his intellectual powers, both as a poet 
iutd a wit, apjicar to have been far from incon¬ 
siderable. To tho personal gallantry of a knight 
he added the lyric graces of a Troubadour, although 
the romantic story of the minstrel Blondel, who is 
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^ said to have discovered his place of impi isoumeiit 

l»V singing, outside the walls, a ballad of (heir joint 

composition, to which Richard replied, is now held 

to be purely fabulous. In some ivspects, Richard 

was a lawgiver: hut it is evident that he cannot 

have done much in this character, seeing that 

nearly the whole of his reign, which altogether 

lasted scarcely ten years, was employed in foreign 

expeditious. The ancient maritime code, formerly 

said to have been compiled by Richard I. while he 

lav otl' the Isle of (Heron, on the west coast of 
• 

France, is certainly not due to him : but, in English 
law, the term requisite to establish immemorial 
usage dates from the commencement of his. reign. 
The distinction between the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman races lwcunie less marked during 
this |>eriod of our history, though doubtless it was 
still considerable. Something of an English spirit 
U-gun to make itself felt, and in the following reign 
the buses of modern freedom were laid, however 
imperfectly, in the celebrated Charter of King 
John. 

The Emperor Henry VI. of Germany died two 
years before Richard of England. His reign ex¬ 
tended only from 1IW to 1197 ; but it was marked 
by some important events. Of the*-, the primijal 
was the conquest of Naples and Sicily—a ih-sign 
originally funnrd by lk.rlioroara, who hoped to 
counterbalance his loss of authority in the North 
of Italy by acquiring an equal power in the South. 
The great Frederick caused his son Henry to 
marry Constantin, a |H»thumous daughter of King 
Roger, and heiress to the Sicilian throne. Roger, 
dying in 1154, was succeeded by his *oit William 
I., surnamed the Bad. who was followed, in 1166, 
by the grandson. William II.. called the Cowl On 
the death of the latter, in 11*9, no legitimate male 
posterity of the Norman line remained; but the 
Sicilians conferred supreme power ©n Tancied, an 
illegitimate grandson of their first king. Enjoying 
the support of the great feudal borons. Tancied 
maintained his position, nearly five years; but 
the German Emperor was not slow in asserting the 
claim he had acquired by his marriage with Con- 
stantia. At the head of a powerful army, he 
appeared before the walls of Naples, mul remained 
there until compiled by the outbreak of a ,Si¬ 
lence to withdraw. Operations against Tailored were 
sulseouently renewal; but. with tin- heroism that 
seemed naturally associate! with h«name. the 
Sicilian ruler t<»ok up a ,-»s.t,on on the Apulian 
frontier, and successfully defied the !->«er o 
Germany. After his death, in 1194. no one was 
either able or willing to prolong the • 


continental and insular possessions 


of the hero 


|<iSM-il without further resistance into the hands of 
Henry VI., ami the German monarch marched 
unop|>OMrd from Capua to Palermo. Tuucred had 
left a widow and an infant son : these, with tin- 
other members of the family, and several of the 
nol>les. weic separately confined in fortresses of the 
Al|«s, and treated with ruthless barbarity whenever 
f.-ar of reliellion disturbed the mind of Henry. 

The new sovereign was crowm-d at Palermo in 
November, 1194, and, having struck tenor into 
the |wople hy a long succession of atrocities, de¬ 
lated for Germany in 1195, that he might carry 
out his long-cherished plan of making the Imperial 
dignity hereditary in his race. A proposal to this 
effect was submitted to the Electors, but so strongly 
condemned by the majority tliut Henry abandoned 
the project. Nevertheless, his son Frederick was 
chosen as his successor, and in 1196 Henry made 
|>r<-|>arations for an expedition to the East—osten¬ 
sibly with a view to the recovery of Jerusalem, 
but really that he might operate against the 
Byzantine Empire, wliera the misgovernnu-nt of 
Alexius III. had civated a state of anarchy. 
Henry claimed ull the country from Durazzo to 
Thessaloiiica as a port ion of tlu-Sicilian possessions, 
though the attempts of the Normans in tlmt 
region had never been successfully carried out. 
An immense army was collected for the assertion 
of tliese extravagant claims ; hut in the first place 
operations were conducted against the Sicilians, 
whom the systematic cruelties of the German Em- 
peror had goaded into rebellion. Before Henry could 
crass the*seas into the Eastern parts of Europe, lie 
was stricken with midden death, while hunting 
near Messina on a day of unusual heat. His coffin 
was opened at Palermo six hundred years after; 

and the body had 1m*cii so well.. tliut the 

stern expression of the face was still distinctly 
visible. 

The death of Homy VI. occurred in September, 
1197; but it was not until Man'll, 1198, that 
his successor was anointed. The son of the 
late Emperor, whom the Electors had decided to 
place upon the throne, was not more than three 
years old at the date of his fathers decease, and 
'the country was dismayed at the prospect of a 
regency, with all its intrigue* and secret plots. The 
craw,, was aeconlingly conferred by his a. heron s 
on Philip of Hohenstnufen, brother of the lute 
sovereign, who had married the daughter of Alexius 
III. At the same time, the Guolphic party set up 
an opposing candidate in Otho of Brunswick .third 
son of Henry the Lion, who was elected at Cologne, 
and clowned at Aix-U-Chapelle 
gave his powerful support to Otho of Brunswick, 
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REIGN OF JOHN 

on receiving from that prince a solemn promise 
that ho would acknowledge him as his liege lord, 
and restore to the Church all the rights and j*osscs- 
sions of which she had formerly been deprived. 
For ten years, Germany was divided between the 
two inonarchs and their partizans; but in 1208, 
during the espousals of his daughter Beatrice, 
Philip was murdered at Bamberg by one Otho of 
Wittelsbach, who had a private grievance against 
the sovereign. Otho of Brunswick was left with¬ 
out a rival, and Innocent placed the crown u|»on 
his head, in grateful acknowledgment of those 
numerous concessions to the Church which hail 
been made years before, and were now formally 
repeated. An insurrection of the Roman populace 
soon afterwards expelled the servile aspirant to 
Imperial honours, and Otho, exasperated at finding 
that the Pope did nothing to restrain his turbulent 
subjects, declared that he no longer considered 
himself bound by the conditions to which he had 
recently ngrrnl. Innocent thereupon excommuni¬ 
cated him, and in 1211 conspired with the German 
princes for tli4 election of Frederick of Sicily. 
Otho, nevertheless, continued for the next four 
years to maintain his power. 

While these events were proceeding on the Con¬ 
tinent, England was suffering from the weak, dis¬ 
orderly, and tyrannical reign of John, the younger 
brother of Richard I. It is said that Richard, 
shortly licfore his death, spoke of John as his 
successor; but there was another claimant in 
Prince Arthur, the son of Geoffrey, anil grandson 
of Henry II. In Anjou, Maine, and other parts 
of the Continent, the prevalent feeling was in 
favour of this boy; in England, on the contrary, 
John was sup|K)rted by the unanimous agreement 
of the leading men. The dishonourable alliance 
which had formerly bound Prince John and Philip 
Augustus in a common purpose, was now at an 
end, and the French sovereign acted against his 
English brother as though they had been enemies 
for years. Arthur was supported by Philip, but in 
1202 was seized by his uncle during some warlike 
operations in Poitou, consigned to the castle of 
Falaise, and afterwards removed to Rouen, where it 
is probable that he was murdered by the directions 
of John, if not, indeed, by John’s own hand. The 
war with Franco continued, and the English King 
lost Normandy and almost all his possessions on 
the Continent At the same time, he came into 
collision with Innocent III., owing to his insistance 
on the right of the Crown to nominate the Arch- 
, bishop of Canterbury. The Pontiff launched 
against the offender all the heaviest judgments 
of the Church, deposing him in 1212, and 


OF ENGLAND. 

absolving his subjects from their allegiance. Jolm, 
however, was remarkably successful in suW^uent 
operations against the Scotch, the Irish, and tlm 
Welsh ; and the Pope, finding that Providence hud 
not taken up his cause as he expected, fell back on 
Philip Augustus whom he incited to invade 
England. The threatened sovereign trembled 
before a power with which he knew lie was not 
strong enough to co|*e, and, in May, 1213, granted 
all the demands of the Romish See. He even made 
over to the Pope the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, to l*e held by himself and his successor* as 
a fief of the Church. Innocent thereupon took 
the English monarch into his favour, und forbade 
Philip to proceed with the enterprise lie had but 
recently encouraged. The ruler of France accor¬ 
dingly turned his arms ngainst the Count of 
Flanders, who had refused to join him in the inva¬ 
sion of England. The English fleet, however, 
gained a signal victory over that of France near 
Gravclincs, and Philip Augustus was compelled to 
confine his operations to the land. The naval 
action is remarkable as being the first of those 
great victories at sen by which, in later ages, 
the annals of our country liuve Wen so hrilliuutly 
distinguished. 

The cnui|>aign in Flanders, on the other hand, 
was entirely favourable to Philip, notwithstanding 
that he was opposed by the combined forces of 
the Flemish Count, of the Dukes of Lorraiuo and 
Brabant, of the Counts of Holland and Boulogne, 
and of William Longsword, Earl of .Salisbury (an 
illegitimate brother of King John), in addition to 
a large German army, led by the Eui]>eior Otho IV. 
in person. Otho was a relative of the English 
sovereign, ami considered himself bound to support 
his relative. The numbers of the confederate 
army arc said to have exceeded 150,000 men ; but 
they were unable to stop the French career of 
victory, which had already resulted in the capture 
of several Flemish cities. Otho fought only one 
l»attle, the result of which was disastrous to his 
caus~. On the 27th of August, 1214, the allies 
were encountered at Bouviues, tatweeu Lille and 
Tournay, by the forces of Philip Augustus, and 
entirely defeated after a fierce struggle, in which 
the King and the Emperor hail narrow escapes of 
death or captivity. William of Salisbury and 
four other counts were taken prisoners, and Otho 
fled with difficulty, leaving behind him his Imperial 
eagle. The humiliation of tho German sovereign 
was so great that he retired to Brunswick, and re¬ 
signed his crown in 1215; while the supremacy of 
the French King was so clearly established that 
the war at once came to an end. 
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.loin. had Itoon singularly fortunate* while lie lay 
uii«li*r tin* 1'ajKil excommunication; tin* period of 
trial U-spin after his complete submission to the 
demands of Rome. Tin* defeat at Kouviucs left 
him no alternative hut to sue for a cessation of 


poor. Had this not been the case, it is impro¬ 
bable that the great feudal lords would have taken 
up the quarrel, as popular liberties had at no time, 
been very dear to them. When, however, the 
privileges of the territorial order wore outraged by 
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!iostililies at whatever price. A trace for five 
Year* was signed on tire 19th of OcOUr, 

•the King retorning to Engla.nl, fresh trouble. 
l,roke on. amongst .Ire discontented ‘ 

had already expressed their db»t»fac.mu -th .hr 
sovereigns ill. gal .yranny, Tin- la« of Heoy, 
which had never, perlmps. Iwer. very stnetl, 
observed, were entirely disregarded hv John. «<* 
violence and cruelty are stated to have been 
extreme and the nobles suffered as much as the 


the capricious will of one whom the karans regarded 
rathe, as their servant than their master, the case as- 
swmed a different as,**. Or. the 20th of Aore-nrheh 
1214, the malcontents swore, before the high ill. 
in .he Abbey of SI. Edmund, at E.hnumUhnnvthat 
they would levy war u,ron the King, should he 
refuse their demands; and their |«d.t.on was pre- 
sented to Join, in the Temple at London on the 
f„h of January, 1*13. The proposed " c ™ 

rejected, for the tynrn. enjoyed the countenance 
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and support of Innocent 111-, wno consul 
his vassal had no duties to the State, nor was under 
any obligation to consult the welfare of his people. 
Fortunately for England, the spirit of the barons 
was sufficiently strong to defeat this conspiracy 
iKrtwecn a faithless monarch and a foreign priest 
They appeared in arms, took possession of London 
(whose citizens rendered a cordial support to their 
designs), and so intimidated the King that he con- 


Tilt IHTTlt Ol BOCTIXt*. 


sented to a conference, which commenced on the 
15th of June at Runnymedc, near Windsor, but 
nearer still to Egham, in Surrey, The *|>ot had 
previously been associated with treaties affecting 
the general condition of the realm, and the name is 
thought to signify the Mead of Council, from the 
Anglo-Saxon wool Run*. There, in the wide 
green fields, post which the Thames wanders 
through osier-beds and willows, the ltarons and 
the party of the King encamped opposite to one 
another; and John must have perceived that the 
time for resistance had passed, and that a force was 
arrayed against him, with which it would bo 
dangerous to trifle. 

After somo days’ debate, the famous Magna 
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derived from the lows of Henry T.. which were them- 
selves an adaptation of what had l»een sanctioned in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, the terms were 
much more precise and definite, and the whole scope 
and application letter adapted to the necessities of 
a later epoch. By the Great Charter of John, many 
grievances connected with feudal tenures were 
amended, and provision was made for the relief of 
heirs, for their marriage, and for that of their 
widows, the latter of whom were secured from 
compulsory unions. No tax in lieu of personal 
sen-ice was to be imposed without the authority of 
the Common Council, except on the three great 
feudal occasions of the King’s captivity, Uie knight¬ 
ing of his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest 
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daughter. The liWrtics of the city of I.nndon. ami 
of all other towns, Imroughs, ami ports for which 
it hail long been customary to pay a yearly bribe to 
the Crown, were declared inviolable; freedom of 
commerce was guaranteed to foreign merchants; 
all men were to Ik- permitted to enter or leave the 
kingdom without restraint: the Church was pro¬ 
tected against arbitrary usage or exactions; and 
it was expressly provided that justice was to be 
neither sold, denieil, nor delayed, as it had been for 
.some time post. Until then, the Court of Common 
Pleas had followed the King in all his progresses; 
but it was now decreed that it should be 
permanently fixed at Westminster. Assizes were 
to be held in the several counties, and annual 
circuits to U- established. The inferior courts of 
justice were regulated with a view to their greater 
efficiency, and it was especially provided that no 
freeman should bo injured in his person or property, 
except in accordance with the law. Condemnation 
was to take place only on the testimony of witnesses, 
mid not simply on rumour or suspicion. The 
debtor was protected against illegal distresses and 
other arbitrary proceedings. In the imposition of 
lines, regard was to be had to the magnitude of the 
offence committed; and in any case the peasant 
was not to be deprived of his necessary chattels. 
In other respects, however, the bondsmen were left 
in their enslaved condition. The Great Charter did 
not abolish serfdom: its benefits were chiefly 
for the feudal lords, and the freemen of the towns. 
Of each man’s personal property, a i*ortion was to 
be divided between the widow and the children; 
the other part might be bequeathed according to 
the will of the possessor. 

A separate charter was granted for mitigating 
the severity of the Forest Laws. So determined 
wore the barons to guard against any attempt on 
the part of the King to evade the execution of his 
engagements—a piece of treachery which his pre¬ 
vious career rendered extremely proWble-tbat 
twenty live of their number were ap|*>mtcd con¬ 
servators of the public liberties, with ]«ower to 
make war against the sovereign in case of any 
violation of the Charter. The city of London was 
temporarily placed in *hrir l,i " lds « lhe y°' V, ‘ r 
in the custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury-; 
and a copy of'the great document itself, written m 
the Latin of those- days, was sent to every cathedra 
in England, with directions that it should be .ead 
publicly twice a year. The two poreons principally 
concerned in wresting these concessions from an 
unwilling monarch, and thus laying the bases ot 
the English constitution, deserve to 1* specially 
mentioned. They were the Primate. Stephen 


Langton, and William, Earl of Pembroke. The 
Icirons must have Wen for the most part of Norman 
race; yet it was as Englishmen that they de¬ 
manded a due observance of the ancient laws. It 
was the liberties of the old English nationality 
that they required; and the native genius which 
had succuiulied at Hastings, and languished for 
a century and a half under an adverse and alien 
rule, now ro>o once more in permanent vitality and 
|*owrr. Langton, judging by his name, was pro¬ 
bably of Saxon blood, and he seems to have ex¬ 
hibited throughout a truly English spirit, which 
naturally brought him into conflict with a Pope 
such ns Innocent III. He and Innocent had in 
early life been fellow-students at Paris, und the 
Utter, after succeeding to the Pontificate, made 
Langton a Cardinal, and recommended him for tho 
English Primacy. The contest between John and 
Innocent, which ended in the submission of the 
former, had reference to this very appointment; 
but when Langton succeeded to the Archbishopric, 
he exhibited a degree of independence which 
speedily angered the Pope. Ho refused to excom¬ 
municate the op|>onents of the King, or rather of 
the King’s despotism and bad faith, ami in the 
latter part of 1215 was suspended by Innocent 
from the exercise of his functions, but was rein¬ 
stated on tbc accession of Henry III. in 1210. 
In the ecclesiastical subserviency of the thirteenth 
century, it is pleasant to find one prelate who 
understood the duty of disobedience, and had tho 
courage to disobey. 

John had granted the Charter under com¬ 
pulsion ; ho immediately determined to evade its 
obligations by ever}- means in his power. He intro¬ 
duced into England numerous bodies of foreign 
troops; and, in October, 1215—only four months 
after the conclusion of the agreement—the asso¬ 
ciated barons found it necessary to appear once 
more in arms for the maintenance of the national 
liberties. At the request of the |»erfidious monarch, 
Pope Innocent annulled the Charter; the leading 
patriots were excommunicated by name ; the city 
of London was laid under an interdict; and Arch¬ 
bishop Langton, as we have said, was suspended 
from his functions. For some time, the insurgents 
found themselves at a great disadvantage. They 
suffered several defeats, and were unable to stay 
the progress of the King and his adherents who 
destroyed towns and villages in the fury of un- 
restrained vengeance. The baronial cause looked 
so hopeless that the confederates, after meeting in 
London, determined to offer the crown of England 
to Louis, son of the French sovereign, Philip 
Augustus. The young prince, responding to tne 
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invitation, landed at Sandwich on the 30th of May, 
1216. Popular support was not wanting. Large- 
numbers flocked to the standard of the Frenchman, 
and John retreated towards the west, where he 
hoped to be beyond the reach of his enemies. He 
still possessed a large number of fortified places, 
which the allies found it difficult to reduce; but 
the death of Innocent III., on the 16th of July, 
deprived his cause of its most efficient patron. 
His own life, however, was rapidly approaching its 
termination, and it was extremely fortunate for the 
country that so disastrous a reign was not much 
further prolonged. The accession of a Frenchman 
to the English throne—the success of a movement 
which, though of native origin, was now upheld 
by foreign arms -would have been a humiliating 
circumstance for England, and would assuredly 
have brought with it consequences as mischie¬ 
vous as those which hail followed the Norman 
Conquest Happily, John died at the castle of 
Newark on the 18th of October, 1216, after losing 
a portion of his army, together with all his baggage 
and treasure, in fording the Wash, between Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire, for he had now returned to the 
eastern side of England. As in the case of other 
despotic monarclis, poison was by some belioved 
to have terminated his career; but his death is 
more likely to havo l*een the consequence of fatigue 
and mortification. His eldest son, then only ten 
years of age, was at once acknowledge*) as heir to 
the throne, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
the Earl of Pembroke, who, as Lord Marslial, 
possessed great influence over the other barona The 
French auxiliaries had by this time become un¬ 
popular; and'in September, 1217, Louis, after being 
blockaded in London, and finding that his cause 
was condemned by the Po|>e, and not supported by 
his father, agreed to evacuate the country, together 
with all his followers. 

The safety of Magna Churta was now fairly 
assured; yet the patriotic leaders considered it 
advisable to obtain a confirmation of its terms, 
together with some modifications, in the firet, 
Recond, and ninth years of the reign of Henry III. 
After the last of these, no further alterations wen- 
introduced into the compact; but in thirty-two 
instances, of a later date, the Charter was solemnly 
ratified. During the reign of Henry III., that 
weak and unstable monarch was frequently bribed 
by subsidies to forego his manifest intention of 
breaking the fundamental law; but the barons 
still felt uneasy, and, tho Church being called in to 
strengthen their power, a solemn excommunication 
was pronounced against all violaters of the Charter. 
Henry swore to observe its provisions, but often 


obtained Papal dispensations to enable him with a 
safe conscience to break his vow. Still, although 
the law was frequently set aside as a matter of 
practice, it remained upon the statute-book, and 
continually revived after every attempt to destroy 
its efficacy. The history of England acquires a 
different character after the reign of John. Con¬ 
stitutional principles l»egiu to ap|icar; the mere 
will of the sovereign is no longer supreme; a less 
servile tone distinguishes the writers of a later 
epoch; and those habits of ordered freedom which 
we justly regard as characteristic of our country, 
and of which the genus are to la- discovered in tin- 
old English race before the Conquest, make them¬ 
selves increasingly manifest with each succeeding 
age. 

The union of the two races—the Saxon and the 
Normau—had been slowly proceeding since the ac¬ 
cession of Henry II., and h^l by this time resulted 
in the formation of a composite |»eoplo, animated 
in some respects by n sentiment of nationality. 
The fusion was undoubtedly not yet complete ; but 
it had made considerable udvuncvs towards thut 
consummation. Tho English baron of Norman 
descent still clung to his provincial French, ami 
regarded the Saxon churl with feelings of su|*cr- 
cilious disdain. But the native nice was winning a 
|K»ition of influence in tho towns; riches were 
pouring in to the mercantile class, which wus often 
of English origin ; and a new languagu row into 
being, which was neither Anglo-Saxon nor Anglo- 
Norman, but a coiii|H>uml of l»oth. The English 
as distinguished from tho Anglo-Saxon tongue 
seems to have emerged from the preceding chaos 
during the reigu of John. Layamon, a priest of 
Ernly-upon-Sevem, made at that period a trans¬ 
lation of NVacc’s Norman poem of " Brut," the 
language of which version is a form of the Anglo- 
Saxon, mingled with a small numU-r of French 
words. Tho phraseology and grammar were still 
Anglo-Saxon in the main; but the evidences of 
transition were numerous. The change, having 
once commenced, proceeded very rapidly ; and n 
considerable approach towards modem English 
grammar is noticeable in some metrical pieces 
belonging, it is thought, to the first half of the 
thirteenth century. But English literature made 
slow progress, owing to the fact that tho rich and 
titled classes preferred to read in French, and the 
commonalty were neither sufficiently intelligent, 
nor sufficiently educated, to care about muling at 
all. As long as the connection lasted between 
England and Normandy, the genius of the former 
was to a great extent subjected to that of' the 
latter; and, even after the separation, many yeara 
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•‘IuiimhI before the English nobles and gentry out¬ 
grew the continental mould in which themselves 
and their ancestors had been fashioned. 

The social state of Kurland during the reigns 
of Richard 1. and John is strikingly illustruted by 
the legend of Robin Hood. The story is indeed 
surrounded bv a good deal of doubt. Whether Un¬ 
generous outlaw lived in those reigns, or in the 
time of Edward II. ; whether he was a Saxon or 
a Norman : whether he was a man of the yeoman 
class, or no levs a |K-rson than the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don in disguise; whether lie was a common free¬ 
booter, or tin- leader of u political rebellion; 
whether In- was a real character, or simply u myth, 
—all these are |«>ints which it is imjios-sihlc to de¬ 
termine with any certainty. Rut it is unques¬ 
tionable that for many ages lie lived in the 
grateful memory of tin- English race as a popular 
lu-ro—as a vindicator j>i the rights of the poor 
against the rich, of tin- Saxon against the Norman, 
of the serf against the ltoble; and that he was 
considered to lie a thief only in the sense that lie 
took from the great what they had no right to 
possess, and restored it to the humble, who were 
Conceived to have a more equitable claim. In 
those dr.VS, a large part of England was covered 
with forests, and the Forest Laws (which, as we 
have seen, were amended at the same time that 
Magna Cliurta was obtained) punished with 
ruthless severity the killing or stealing of deer. 
When it is recollected that several of these forests 
were made by the Norman kings, who for their 
own pleasure deprived many ja-ople of their 
freehold lauds and their common rights, without 
any compensation whatever, it is easy to under- 
stand how deep ami abiding must have been the 
sense of injustice, and how likely it is that a set of 
men grew up, who ranged the woods at will, and 
used their long-bows with effect upon the royal 
preserves. Down to a period little More that of 
the Great Charter, the English people were treated 
with systematic barbarity and contempt. To be 
mistaken for an Englishman was consulcred the 
greatest possible disgrace. To be an Engl.sl.man 
in fact was to suffer ever)- injury and contumely 
without redress. Rut the people revenged them¬ 
selves by the secret weaj>ons of the enslaved. 
The Normans were frequently assassinated, with 
such adroitness that detection was impossible. 
The whole Saxon population was in league with 
the culprits, and it was at length found neowar)’ 
to lay a heavy fine on every hundred in which a 
Norman was discovered slain, and to declare t a 
every ]>crson unlawfully killed should lie held to 
Ik- a Norman unless he were proved to be a 


Saxon.* By the time of John, however, the worst 
had icissed. The amalgamation of the races had 
made evident progress, and internal dissensions had 
become less extreme. 

While John was disgracing the name and weaken¬ 
ing the power of England by his vices and his 
imbecility, Philip Augustus was increasing the 
influence of Fiance by the vigour and policy of 
his rule. Much may undoubtedly be said in dero¬ 
gation from the character of this monarch ; but he 
acted with dignity and firmness in calling the 
English sovereign to account for the murder of Prince 
Arthur in the castle of Rouen, in 1203. When 
John at length signified some willingness to appear 
before the court of his suzerain, in answer to the 
charge of assassinating his nephew, he endeavoured 
to obtain u promise that Philip would grant him a 
safe-conduct. *• Willingly," suid Philip; ** let him 
come unmolested. " “And return! inquired the 
Rishop of Ely, who acted as the English envoy. 
•• If the judgment of his |wcw permit him,' replied 
the French monarch ; “by all the strata of France, 
he shall not return unless acquitted." It was 
casuistical))* suggested that the Duke of Normandy 
could not come without the King of England, and 
that the barons of the latter country would not 
|>crmit their sovereign to encounter such a peril. 
'•What of that, my Lord Bishopt" retorted 
Philip. *• It is well known that my vassal, the 
Duke of Normandy, acquired England by fore* 1 . 
But if a subject obtain any accession of dignity, 
shall his paramount lord therefore lose his rights!” t 
In the absence of the English King, ho was found 
guilty of murder by treachery, and condemned to 
death, together with the loss of ull his fiefs held of 
the crown of France, which had in fact, with a few 
exceptions, been already taken from him by the 
arms of Philip. The court of peers, which pro¬ 
nounced the sentence, then figured for the first time 
as the supreme tribunal of France. 

The decreasing power of England during the 
reign of John is the measure of the increasing 
power of France during the reign of Philip 
Augustus. With the exception of Aquitaine 
amf some fragments of provinces, all the con¬ 
tinental possessions of the English crown passed 
into the hands of Philip while John was pursuing 
his despicable career of intrigue and tyranny, of 
cowardice and Kid faith. At the close of the war 
of 1206, John renounced all claim to the sove¬ 
reignty of Normandy, Brittany, Maine and those 
portions of Anjou and Touraine which lay north of 
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the Loire, and at the same time ceded to Philip tho 
city of Poitiers and the surrounding district 
Previously to these events, the French sovereign 
had acquired by marriage the province of Artois; 
and ho afterwards obtained possession of Verman- 
dois, Auvergne, and other places. His power 
ultimately extended from tho English Channel to 
tho Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to tho Teu- 


THIRD CRUSADE. 

tonic borders. Franco, which in tho previous 
reign of Louis VII. had sunk to a contemptiblo 
position, now stood forth as ono of tho greatest 
realms in Europe. But, in ceasing, or nearly 
ceasing, to l>o a continental power, England became 
more truly English, and tho best portion of her 
history belongs to a later and more interesting 
period than the reign of John. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


THE FOURTH CRUSADE, AND CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE DY THE FRANKS. 

State of Falfilina and Syria after the Third Cnuade-Rriigious Excitement in Ccrmany-Expedition to the East-Alternation 
of Sucre* and FaiU^-Com,dete Ruin of the German Forcc-Almeric of Luaignan made King of .Walcm-Tho 
Saladine Tax-The Fourth Cnuafe Preached by Innocent III.-Alliance with Venue-Capture of Zara, on tho 
Const Aflaira in Constantinople-Depo.ilion of Iraac IL by hi* Brothor Alexiua-Rapul Fragrcaa in tho Dcclinu of tho 
Fjnpire—Tho Force* of the Cru*ndera Enli*ted on Behalf of Dano-SubmiMion of Duraixo. and of nomo of tho Greek 
Island*—Appearance of the Franks before ConeUntinople-Combined Military and Naval Attack on the City-Heroum of 
Dandolo, tho Aged Doge of Venice-Partial Sueee** of the Allie*. and Flight of Alexiu. lll.-ltecall of Imac II., in 
Aiuoantion with hi* Son. Alexiu* IV.-Mulual Diatniat of the Orcek. and UUn»-MovcmenU of Alexiu. in tho Province* 
—Incendiary Fire in Cooitantinople-DbagreemenU of the Citixena ami the Cru»ader»-Su[>cr*tition and Wcaknca* 
of the People-Revolutionary Outbreak, and Succcaaion of Alexiu* V. (Murt«uphlo.)-Pr*p*ration* for War with tho 
Latin*—Agreement for the Divkion of the Byxantioe Empire-Ineffectual Attack upon tho City-Renewed Aaaault, and 
Capture of Constantinople by the Venetian* and Cnuadera-Pillago of the Capital, and Savage Triumph of tho Victora- 
Divulon of the Booty-Baldwia, Count of Handera, created Emperor-Execution of Alexiu* V.-Final Vcaraof Alexiu. III. 
-Genoa and Venice-Divirion of tho Byzantine Empire among Several I*rince*-Opprca*ion of Oreccc-Iruumctionary 
War-Death* of Baldwin aud Boniface. 


Tiie Tliird Crusade had really been more success¬ 
ful than tho military triumphs of its promoters 
scorned to warrant. Jaffa and Tyre, together with a 
fair amount of territory, were left in tho hands of 
tho Christians, and tho followers of tho Cross 
were permitted, under very favourable conditions, 
to pay their vows in Jerusalem. But theso con¬ 
cessions of tho stronger did not satisfy tho exact¬ 
ing demands of religious pride. Tho notions of tho 
West still desired to be supreme in tho Holy City 
of Judffio, and opportunities were sought for 
renewing tho war with the Mohammedans. While 
Saladin lived, the terror of his namo acted as a 
check on tho most ambitious of fanatics ; but tho 
great warrior died on tho 4th of March, 1193, tho 
year following that in which ho had made peace 
with Richard, and tho empire was divided amongst 
his numerous children and his brother Saphadin. 
Of theso princes, Saphadin was the most capable 
and tho most powerful Tho veterans of tho late 
Sultan gathered about his throne in Syria, where 
ho established a considerable dominion; but a 
terrible dearth in Egypt, on which country the 
Syrians depended for the supply of corn, weakened 
tho resources of the State, and encouraged the 


hopes of tho military bodies in Palestine. This 
was in 1197 ; two years previously to which date, 
Pope Cclestino III. had preached a now Crusado, 
but without much effect in Franco or England. 
Throughout Germany, howover, the spirit of roll- 
gious zeal was strongly awakened; and when it 
was seen that the Mohammedans of Syria were nt 
a disadvantage, a numerous band of Teutonic 
warriors set out for the East, under tho command 
of several princes, both lay aud clerical. 

For this enterprise there was actually no justifi. 
cation whatever. The period of the truco con¬ 
cluded by Richard I. and Saladin had reached its 
termination, and war had not broken out again 
between antagonists who had learned to respect 
one anothor. From tho Christian communities of 
the East (except from tho Knights of St. John, 
whose trado was war) aroso no cry for succour; 
and it would appear that their treatment by tho 
Mussulmans had been fair, considerate, and honour¬ 
able. Nothing, however, could restrain the spirit 
of fanaticism, and the Germans poured into Pales¬ 
tine in the hope of refracting a Christian throne 
in Jerusalem. This injudicious and unwarrant¬ 
able interference, against which the Christians of 
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Acre remonstrated. produced tin* effi-cts that might 
haw I wn foreseen. Tin* Mohammedans mitt pro¬ 
voke! into acts of hostility ; Saphailiu appeared 
at the licatl of an immrus*- force : ainl, l»y a rapid 
ami effective movement. -Ialia was wrested from its 
Latin garrison. Thus tin* straggle n|**ned I wily 
for the Christians; hut. after the arrival of German 
reinforcements, the title «*f success was so com¬ 
pletely reversed that many of the princi|>al cities 
were hastily ak-uidom-d by the Saracens. The 
invaders maiehed ti iiimphaiitly low an Is Jerusalem, 
in the confident expectation that the city would 
soon Im- in their hands. They received a clnvk, 
however, at the fortress of Tlioron, where, after 
they had driven several mines through the solid 
rock which Mipj*orted the battlement*, and the 
defender* had sued for terms, a sudden revulsion 
of finding on the |urt of the latter induced them 
to renew the contest. Taken by surprise, the 
ttemmns suffered terribly. Disunion broke out in 
their camp: alarming rumours that the Sultans of 
Egypt and Syria were on the march spread from 
mouth to mouth ; and the commanders of tin- 
In-sieging force lied in the night to Tyre, leaving 
the soldiers to shift for themselves. Their retreat 
was a disorderly rout, ami nothing but the fatigue 
of the enemy saved them from complete destruction. 
A further alternation of success and failure re¬ 
sulted in the utter ruin of the expedition. On the 
lltli of November, 1197. the .Mohammedan* burst 
into the city of Jaffa while the Germans were 
celebrating the feast of St. "Martin -with drunken 
orgies, and slew all whom they could reach. 

This unfortunate enterprise b generally pawed 
over in the ordinary accounts of the religious war*. 
It should, in fact, be reckoned as the Fourth 
Crusade ; but that term is commonly applied to 
the expedition which set out in the early |«rt of 
the thirteenth century, and which, strictly speaking, 
cannot be.regarded as a Crusade at all. The 
desire to rescue Jerusalem again, and to revive tin- 
glories of Godfrey do Bouillon, was a dominant 
passion in the western countries of Europe. A 
faint remnant of the former Christian monarchy 
still existed at Acre, and the little knot of feudal 
barons desired to recover the dignity and splendour 
of an onrlier time. Henry, Count of Champagne, 
who was chosen to the regal office after the 
assassination of Conrad in 1192, died towards the 
close of 1197, and was succeeded by Almenc do 
Lusignan. King of Cyprus, brother of Guy, to 
whom Richard I. had made over that islamb 
Isabella, who had already l**cn the wife of LonraU 
and of Henry, as well as of a previous husband 
from whom she was divorced, now married Almenc, 


and the two were declared King and Queen of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem. Claim, therefore, was still 
marie to the city of David; but tho chief incen¬ 
tive to another holy war came from Europe, and 
especially from the I’ojk-s, who considered tho 
honour of the Church bound up in the success 
of tin- Eastern Christians. The Pontiffs were in 
one respect favourably situated for following u 
Ix-Higi-rcnt policy: they possessed largo funds for 
the purjmsc. These were constantly accumulating 
from the Salarline tenth—a tax imposed on the 
laity of the Roman Church, and even on the clergy, 
and named after the terrible Moslem hero whose 
power it was instituted to counteract. It con¬ 
tinued to be levied long after Saladin’s death, and 
U-cainc the foundation of ull the tithes on eccle¬ 
siastical iH-nelices which have been granted by the 
Pojx-s to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the 
use of the A|»u»tolic Sec.* There can be little 
doubt that the piocccds of the Salndiuo tenth were 
often diverted to the general pur|»o#cs of the Church, 
and even tothe luxury and ostentation of the Papal 
Court. Rut from time to time the feeling of 
religious enthusiasm revived; and when Inno¬ 
cent 111. Mirceeded to the Pontificate in 1198, ho 
quickly np|*ealed to the conscience of Europe on 
liehalf of the Eastern Christian*. He wrote to the 
various temporal ami spiritual chiefs of Christen¬ 
dom, requiring their co-oj*-i»tion in a new war. 
He rent nuncios throughout KurojH-, offering 
|tardous and indulgences to nil who would assume 
the cross. He commanded the clergy to con¬ 
tribute the fortieth part of their revenues, and to 
solicit aim* from the laity ; and in this way an 
immense sum was speedily collected. The exhorta¬ 
tions of the Pope were sup|«ortcd, and to some 
extent preceded, by those of h French priest, Fulk 
of Kcnilly, wliose uddreme* produced an effect 
which recalled the days of Peter the Hermit 
France, Flanders, and Italy, supplied a large force; 
and all seemed to promise favourably for the con- 


-ruplated design. 

The leaders of the Fourth Crusade met at 
oissons, and afterwards at Compbgnc, in the year 
200. Recollecting the numerous misfortunes 
Inch on former occasions had attended the land 
lurney to Palestine, the French barons determined 
> seek the aid of Venice for effecting a transit by 
-a. An embassy was accordingly sent to the 
real Republic of North-eastern Italy, and it was 
Hi,natcly agreed that, for 85,000 marks of silver, 
Venetians would furnish flat-bottomed vessels 
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certain number of knights and foot-soldiers. Pro¬ 
visions were also to In* funiishe<l for a year; and 
Venice undertook to become a principal in the 
war. and to sup|>ort fifty galleys of her own, on the 
understanding that all acquisitions should l«c equally 
divided between herself and the others. This was 
an immense accession of strength ; but the Cru¬ 
saders were unable to set out until after the Easter 
of 1202. By that time the ardour of many had 
entirely disappeared, and the faint-hearted preferred 
to remain at home. On proceeding to Italy, more¬ 
over, the chiefs of the expedition found great dif¬ 
ficulty in paying the stipulated sum to Venice. 
As an equivalent, they undertook to assist the 
Republic in the conquest of Zara, a town on the 
eonst of Dalmatia which had lately broken loose 
from Venice, and attached itself to Hungary. The 
place was attacked and reduced in November, and, 
as the winter was then approaching, it was deter¬ 
mined that the Crusaders should remain at Zara 
until the following spring. The I*o|te was extremely 
angry at this diversion of the western forces from 
the object which had originally called them together. 
The Crusaders had l»een forbidden to draw the 
sword against any of their Christian brother*, and 
the case was rendered worse by the circumstance 
that the King of Hungary, whose recent acquisition 
was thus snatched away, had himself joined the 
Crusade. Innocent Ill. showed so much dis¬ 
pleasure at what hnd happened that a nunilier of 
Kruncli knights and monks found it expedient to 
appear at Rome, and make excuses for the irregular 
enterprise of their companions. The Venetians 
were always regarded by the Roman Pontiffs with 
disfavour, because of the independent posture they 
habitually assumed towards the Papal chair. On 
the present occasion, Innocent III. avsured the 
French that the only means by which they could 
obtain pardon were by making compensation to 
the Zaradincs, and refusing to visit Palestine in 
company with the heretical Venetians. But the 
exhortations of bis Holiness produced little effect. 
The expedition had at the very beginning been 
turned into a secular channel, and it was destined 
to remain there till the end. 

The second diversion of crusading zeal was due 
to the condition of the Byzantine Empire. After a 
reign of nine years and seven months, the Emperor 
Isaac II. was dethroned by his elder brother, 
Alexius, in April, 1193. He had redeemed this 
very brother from Turkish captivity ; yet Alexius 
not merely deprived his benefactor of the crown, but 
caused bis eyes to 1* put out, and confined him 
in a dungeon, where he was fed on bread and 
Mater. The character of the new Emperor. 


Alexius III., was as contemptible as that of Isaac. 
His court was distinguished by profligacy and 
lavish expenditure. Everything fell into dis¬ 
order, especially after the banishment of the 
Empress Euplirosync, whose immoralities had 
become too open and scandalous to be any longer 
passed over in silence. Euphrosyne was brought 
lack, and resumed without fear the licentious 
couise which had l»een temporarily arrested. 
RcU-llions were of frequent occurrence; the 
neighbouring seas were infested with pirates; the 
venality of the administration was so great that 
public offices were uiibliisliingly sold ; the Church 
was as bad as the State; the people cried in 
vain for a redress of grievances; and the police 
of the metropolis was so inefficient that the 
Venetians and Pisans fought sanguinary tattles 
in the streets of Constantinople. The Seljtikians 
of Roam invaded the Asiatic provinces with 
success, and it was only by heavy subsidies that 
Alexius III. obtained immunity from their assaults. 
A war that had been idly provoked with these 
powerful neighbours resulted in terrible mis¬ 
fortunes. The vale of the Mmandcr was ravaged 
by the Turks, ami portions of the Byzantine terri¬ 
tory were permanently annexed. Troubles also 
occurred with Wnllachia and Bulgaria; Greece was 
almost subdued by northern invaders; the frontiers 
of the Empire were plundered l*y barbarian tribes; 
and nothing short of ruin seemed imminent. A 
brief recovery of power marked the close of tliu 
twelfth century; but corruption hnd entered so 
deeply into the life of the State that a serious 
catastrophe was apprehended by all thinking men. 

Retribution came from a quarter whence 
it was least expected. The German monarch, 
Philip of Holienstaufen, who succeeded Henry VI. 
in 1108, was the son-in-law of Isaac II., tho 
deposed Emperor of Constantinople. Alexius, tho 
sou of Isaac, contrived, in 1202, to escape to Italy 
in a Pisan ship, and produced so powerful an im¬ 
pression on his relative, Philip of Germany, that 
die latter solicited the assistance of the Crusaders, 
then wintering at Znro. in restoring Isaac II. to 
the Byzantine throne. Many of the French nobles 
opposed this project; but it was supported by tlm 
Flemings Venetians, and Londards, who formed a 
portion of the crusading army. Finally, it was 
determined that the Byzantine Empire should bo 
attacked, and a treaty was signed, by winch tho 
larons engaged to replace Isaac and his son in tho 
Imperial position. Alexius, on his part, under¬ 
took to par the Crusaders the sum of 200,000 
silver mark's, to furnish tho whole expedition with 
provisions for a year, to acknowledge the Papal 
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supremacy, and either to accompany the Crusaders 
in person to Egypt, or to furnish a contingent of 
ten thousand men to their army, with pay for a 
year. Moreover, he promised to maintain, during 
his life, a corps of five hundred cavalry in Pales¬ 
tine, for the defence of the Latin possessions—an 
obligation which, as the Byzantiue historian Nicetas 
remarks, was tantamount to changing the ancient 
usages of the so-called Roman State. The Emperor 
Alexius III., on hearing what was intended, Wrote 
to Pope Innocent, requesting him to forbid the 
contemplated attack, which he justly remarked 
would hinder the real object of the expedition, 
namely, the delivcranco of the Holy Laud. The 
reply of Innocent was cold and evasive, and in 
addressing the Crusaders he authorised them to 
plunder the lands of those who refused them pro¬ 
visions, particularly the dominions of the Greek 
Emperor. Yet it is said that ho equivocated with 
the Western Iwirons also, bidding them go straight to 
Palestine, and not assume the character of general 
vindicators of justice ; and lie is thought to have 
been disinclined to a distinct rupture with Alexius 
III., in the hope of purchasing his submission to 
the See of Rome. If 1m really forbade the Latin 
chivalry to attack Constantinople, his commands 
wore quietly set at naught: as regards Zara, he 
wax certainly defieiL The Venetians destroyed the 
walls of that city, plundered tho churches and 
dwellings, and shared tho spoil with the French. 
Having accomplished these purposes they sailed 
from Zara in April, 1203, ami soon appeared 
before Dyrraehium, or Durazzo, the governor of 
which city presented tho keys to Alexius os tho 
representative of hix father. Several of tho Greek 
islands acted in the same spirit, nnd the allies were 
already flushed with success when, on the 23rd 
of June, they arrived within sight of Constantino¬ 
ple. Chnlcedon was speedily occupied, together 
with Chrysopolis, the modem’ Scutari; and the 
capital found itself confronted by an enemy who, 
besides his positions in Asia, had command of the 
intervening sea. 

The French chronicler Villehardouin, who ac¬ 
companied the expedition, remarks, with some 
exaggeration, that never since the creation of the 
world had so bold an enterprise as this attack on 
Constantinople been undertaken by so small a 
force. But the Imperial city was in truth very 
ill-provided for resistance. Tho fleet had been so 
largely reduced that only twenty galleys were fit 
for service; the ancient discipline of the army had 
fallen into decay j and the citizens showed no 
enthusiasm in defending a despotism from which 
' they suffered. The assailants, however, were met 


with some manifestations of military power. Ah 
their ships sailed along the Bosphorus and the 
Pro|»ontis, the soldiers on the ramparts of Con¬ 
stantinople attacked them with stones and darts, 
and the Venetian fleet was glad to seek refugo 
at Chalcedon. The Latin army was then con¬ 
centrated at Chrysopolis, and Alexius III. endea¬ 
voured to open negotiations. He offered assistance 
to the Crusaders in their passage through Asia 
Minor, on the assumption that they wero really 
going to Palestine, but at the same time threatened 
them with destruction if they did any injury to 
the Greeks. The Western commanders replied 
tlrnt they hod entered the Byzantine realm for tho 
redress of wrongs, and that, if the usurper would 
quit his throne, they would, on his l>ehalf, solicit 
jordon ami an honourable station from those 
whom he had wronged. A peaceful arrangement 
being now inqossible, the Franks transported their 
cavalry across the Bosphorus. An ineffectual 
attempt was innde to prevent them from landing, 
and to throw the horses into confusion. But the 
knights were s|>codily in tho saddle, and ranged in 
military order; the Greeks wero put to flight; and 
the Im|>crial tent fell into the hands of tho 
assailants. 

Tho landing was effected at Galata, on the 
northern side of tho Golden Horn. Tho fortifica¬ 
tions of the suburb terminated in a great tower, 
into which was riveted one end to the long and 
heavy chain which closed tho entrance of tho port. 
The othor end of this clinin was nmdo fast in tho 
citadel of Constantinople, within tho walls of tho 
Imperial palace. Tho tower of Galata was easily 
captured, in consequcnco'of an ill-judged sortio of 
tho Greek defenders, who wero driven back in 
headlong rout Shortly afterwards, tho chain 
across the Golden Horn was broken by one of tho 
heavy transports, which, furnished with an im¬ 
mense blado at tho prow, was driven violently 
forward by tho wind; and the Western fleet was 
soon ranged within the port of Constantinople. 
Five days after, tho siege of tho Imperial city 
itself was commenced. On eleven previous occasions, 
this vast metropolis, the centre of a civilisation 
even then magnificent in its decay, had been 
attacked by hostile armies, and had invariably 
succeeded in repulsing the enemy. Tho first 
assault was made by Chosroes of Persia in 616, 
the sixth year of tho reign' of Heraclius; the 
last was in 1187, when the rebel Alexis Branas 
endeavoured to seize the capital. It is a remark¬ 
able fact that in 1187 Constantinople was defended 
by Conrad of Montferrat; and that the commander 
of the array which now attacked it was Boniface, 
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the younger brother of that hero. The givat city 
liail. indeed, been taken l.y treachery when attacked 
by Alexius I. in lOSl ; but it still retained the 
reputation of impregnability to un open assault. 
The walls, however, had for some time been much 
neglected, and tin- U->iegers were provided with 
catapults and Udist.-e for projecting arrows and 
huge stones into the streets. 

The Western force was divided into six bodies, 
all of which encamped on the hill above the modern 
suburb of Evoub. The siege thru proceeded 
in regular form, but for several days the assailants 
were harassed with frequent sorties. Nevertheless, 
the operations wore pressed with great |>ertiiiacity. 
and heavy stones from the lalistie destroyed several 
of the mansions and |»alaces which gave so grand 
an aspect to Constantinople. A breach in one of 
the towel's was effected on the 17th of July, and a 
simultaneous attack by sea and laud was made 
soon after. The assault wm bloody, and for the 
moment fruitless. The walls were wanned by the 
English ami Danish guards by whom the Byzantine 
Emperors were usually surrounded, and their 
battle-axes did such fearful execution that the 
oxsailunts fell back. The disheartened bcsiegci* 
were recalled to their duty by un aged liero, who 
might well have been excused had he remained in 
the safety of his own city and his own dwelling. 
This was Henry Dandolo, the Doge of Venice— 
u man upwards of ninety, if the accounts are to be 
credited, and blind from the effect of a wound on 
the head, lie had accompanied the expedition in 
its attack on Zara, and. after the capture of that 
place, had- followed the Western knights in their 
more serious enterprise. When the soldier* 
recoiled before the English and Danish weapons, 
the voice of Dandolo was heard threatening terrible 
punishments to those who would not renew the 
assault. His enthusiasm spread like fir*- among 
the exhausted ranks: a fresh attack was organised, 
and the large ships of the Venetians, which carried 
towers espial in height to the walls of Constanti¬ 
nople, moved up towards the shore. The towers 
were furnished with bridges, which were let down 
on to the nun|«arts, while the to,* of the smaller 
vessels were tilled with archers and crossUwioen. 
who poured a storm of missiles on the defenders of 
the battlements. Dandolo stood on the deck of 
his galley in complete armour, inciting lib country- 
men to use their utmost exertions; and it was not 
long before the sailor* under his immediate com¬ 
mand planted the standard of St. Mark on one ot 
the towers. Almost at the same moment numerous 
bridges were thrown over from the other ships 
on to the extended line of the fortifications. A 


sanguinary struggle ended in favour of the assail¬ 
ants. In a little while, thirty-five towel's were in 
the hands of the Venetians; but the conflict was 
repeated in the streets below. The progress of the 
victors was retarded by the desperation of the 
vanquished, and the old Doge set fue to the houses 
that lie might secure his rear. The conflagration 
extended over a large space ; yet tin- Greeks main¬ 
tained a position of resistance, and seemed for a 
time to threaten with attack the Frankish camp 
beyond the walls. The Crusaders had, in truth, 
failed in their part of the operations, and Dandolo, 
fearing that they might be overwhelmed, abandoned 
the city, and hastened to their support. The 
spirit of the Greeks, however, suddenly deserted 
them : they fell back into the city without striking 
a blow, and Alexius III., finding that all was lost, 
made pivpar.itions for saving his own life. In the 
following night, lie gathered ul»out him a few of 
his most faithful adherents, loaded himself and 
them with as much treasure and jewellery ns they 
could earn-,'and ignominiously fled from Constant!- 
nople to Debelt os, near the Thracian coast. 

IV first consequence of this revolution was the* 
recall of Isaac II. to the throne. He had recently 
beeu confined in a monastery, and, being now 
couducU-d to the palace, was again (proclaimed 
Emperor, with his son, Alexius IV., for a col¬ 
league. An understanding was effected with the 
Crusaders, and Alexius IV. made his entry into the 
capital on liorseliack. between Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, and Henry Dandolo, the Doge of Venice. 
Isaac was old, infirm of health, ami suffering 
from that terrible deprivation of sight which had 
lieeii inflicted on him by his enemies. His mind, 
which had always I sen weak, was now imbecile to 
fatuitv ; his son Alexius was idle, dissolute, and 
thought less; and the decay of the Byzantine State 
proceeded yet more rapidly than Mora. V lift 
great difficulty, some portion of the money due to 
the Crusaders was produced from time to time; 
but it was evident that the whole demand of those 
exacting friends could not be satisfied, even though 
the Imperial jsdaces, the monasteries, and the 
churches wen- stripped of their jewels and their 
precious metals. The Greeks hoped to manage 
everything bv that kind of diplomacy which is not 
easily to I* distinguished from breach of faith; 
but the Venetians wen- fully their equals m tins 
n-sm-ct and the unfortunate citizens found that 
they could obtain no advantage in the tournaments 
of chicanery. An irritable feeling quickly arose 
between the Gn-eks and the Lat.ns, and he 
Cnisaders were encamH near Galata, to avoid the 
danger of a collision with the Emperors subjects. 
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The situation was rendered still more dangerous 
by the fact that the dethroned Alexius was begin¬ 
ning to recover his spirits, and to make preparations 
for a military descent on Constantinople. W ithin 
a few weeks, the greater part of Thrace submitted 
to his rule, and, although he was speedily driven 
out of Adrinuople, his power was not entirely 
destroyed. Meanwhile, the Byzantines and the 
Western commanders grew more antagonistic every¬ 
day ; the shattered and decaying Empire was 
unable to pay the stipulated subsidy; the Crusaders, 
on their side, failed to perform all they had 
undertaken, since they could not destroy the 
authority of the usurper in the provinces; and 
mutual recriminations added to the peril of an 
armed outbreak. 

A terrible catastrophe on the 19th of August led 
to a still further complication between the people 
of Coustantinoplo and the armed force at GalaU. 
Some Flemish soldiers, who had been visiting 
certain of their countrymen established as mer¬ 
chants iu the capital, became iutoxicated, attacked 
a Mohammedan mosque, and plundered the ware¬ 
houses of the Turkish traders with the East. 
They were assailed by the infuriated Greeks, and 
drivon towards tbo port, but in retreating set 
fire to sorno houses in their rear, so as to baffle the 
pursuers. The flames were increased by a strong 
wind, and the conflagration lasted for at least two 
days, leaving an immense heap of ashes, a mile and 
a* half in extent, from the shores of the Golden 
Horn to those of the Propontis. The richest 
quarter of the city was destroyed; numerous 
works of ancient art, and sevoral classic manu¬ 
scripts, were consumed in the fire; magnificent 
palaces, and vast warehouses filled with merchan¬ 
dise, were swept away; and tlio church of St 
Sophia narrowly escaped. The people were justly 
indignant at a calamity which, though perhaps not 
contemplated in its full dimensions, was undoubtedly 
the result of incendiarism. The Latin residents 
in Constantinople, who numbered fifteen thousand, 
wero treated with the utmost violence, and, escaping 
with difficulty from their houses, which were tom 
down by the Greeks, fled to the camp of the 
Crusaders on the other side of the harbour. After 
bo terrible a loss, the Byzantines were unable, and 
doubtless unwilling, to continue their payments to 
tho Western commanders. The latter threatened 
hostile proceedings, and the Government was 
compelled to seize the golden lamps, shrines, and 
• other sacred objects in the churches, and melt 
them down for the satisfaction of their obdurate 
creditors. '“Worse even than that, the younger 
- Emperor, Alexius IV., promised to compel the 


Patriarch to acknowledge the Pope of Rome as 
head of tho whole Christian Church. On this 
understanding, together with an engagement to . 
defray all expenses, the Crusaders agreed to remain 
until the following Easter. Their presence was in 
many respects hateful; yet it was feared that on 
their departure Alexius III. would return with 
the ferocity of an exasperated tyrant, unless Ins 
power could first be thoroughly broken. Never¬ 
theless, although the blind old Emperor sought the 
assistance of the Latin strangers, many of tho 
Greeks began to talk of defiance, and oven 
Alexius IV. paltered with a feeling which lie 
dared not entirely resist All this while, the 
superstitious folly of rulers and people knew no 
bounds. Yielding to the suggestions of his ns- 
trologers, Isaac IL removed from tho Hippodromo 
into the Palace a certain bronze figure of a boar, 
which it was thought excited the fury of the 
populace. The citizens regarded a colossal statue 
of Minerva os the genius of the Latins, and, 
conceiving that its attitude seemed to invito tho 
Western allies into the city, destroyed wliut has 
been cliaracterised os a noble work of Hellenic art. 

In the midst of all this auger and bewilderment, 
the year 1203 came to a close ; and tho following 
year brought matters to a climax. On tho 25th of 
January, 1204, the Constantinopolitons rose in in¬ 
surrection, declared that they would no longer bo 
governed by those who had sold the Empire and tho 
Church to the Latins, and forced the members of 
the Senate, the clergy, and the principal nobles, to 
attend beneath the dome of St. Sophia, tluit they 
might elect a new sovereign. A state of anarchy 
continued during the next tlirco days, and Isaac II. 
died from agitation and alarm. Alexius IV. fell 
into the hands of on adventurer named Murt- 
zuphlos, who was proclaimed Eni|»eror by his 
followers and tho troops. The deposed monarch 
was speedily strangled, and Murtzuplilos succeeded 
to the throne as Alexius V. Tho new sovereign 
was a member of tho noble family of Ducos, a 
son-in-law of Alexius III., and a man of ad¬ 
mitted courage and capacity. He at onco throw 
himself with spirit into tho work of govern¬ 
ment, and strained every nerve to resist tho attack 
which he know would be speedily made by tho 
Crusaders. One of his greatest difficulties was 
wont of funds; another resulted from the apathy 
of the people, many of whom began to think that 
the Imperial Government and the Eastern Church 
were doomed, and that their destruction would be 
a benefit to the community. 

A state of war was now fairly established 
between the Byzantines and the foreign army at 
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Galata. It was determined by the latter to 
deliver an assault towards the end of March, and 
a couneil was held to determine in what manner 
the partition of the Empire should lie carried 
out. In the discussion of this agreement, the 
Venetians were represented by Damloln, and the 
French and other Crusaders by Boniface, Marquis 
ofMontferrat; Baldwin, Count of Flanders; Louis, 
Count of Blois; and Henry, Count of St Pol. 


titioned and transformed liefore the confederates had 
gained jwssession of the capital. But the Latin 
commanders were confident, of their ability to 
subdue the Greek metropolis; and the event 
justified the hopefulness of their anticipations. 

The task, however, proved loss easy than they 
had supposed. The attack Iwgan on the morning 
of the 9th of April, 1204, and was conducted with 
spirit, valour, and determination ; but Murtzuphlos 



will-, oi mwvuiMirtr is mi *ioum« 


To e;ul. division of the force was assigned .Is 
share of the plunder, and the Venetians t«* can¬ 
to secure u large portion for themselves. As soon 
as Constantinople was taken, twelve tkhn were 
to I*- chosen for the purpose of appointing »» 
Emperor; but this sovereign was to wnn only 
one-fourth of the Byzantine realm, of wind, (he 
remaining three-quarters were to 1* 
divided between the Crusaders ami the \ cm-tians. 
Many other provisions were made, with a 
to securing the new JK>wer, and establishing 
supremacy of the Pope; but the Patriarch of he 
Eastern Church was to be still tolerated « the 
ecclesiastical head of those who shared his opinion* 
in religion. Thu; the Eastern Empire was par- 


had so strengthened the wall that the attempt »•» 
smavssfully n-j-lled. and at the end of the day the 
C’rusadera" retired to their camp. The ellort was 
renewed tlm-e days Inter, with the co-operation of 
the Venetian Aif. From the high towera on their 
decks, Iwitlges were thrown forward on to the city 
walls, as on the previous occasion ; liodies of one- 
lians and Crusaders, led by Baldwin of Handera. 
sp, 3 „e on to the ramparts; four towers were 

sinfully to • 

„f tin- City s*<-» ° l "", f ' ,r | l l ?r 

Of .1.0 kcigfcu, V.1.0 UJ tor- >» 

liorars Murtzuphlos, encamped in the open 
space left by the recent conflagration, wai' «“* 
' Wv as.ot.iLl to sec the batmen, of the «■- 
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tians and Crusaders floating from the captured 
towers and battlement*. His guards now refused 
to march against the enemy, and all retired into 
the palace and citadel of Bucoleon. It was then 
too late in the day for the victors to attack this 
strong position, and, to protect their camp 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


.igtt yet liavc been maintained ... the street*, and 
in tliestrong places enclosed with... the walls; hut 
the people wanted a leader, and it was eona.der.sl 
necessan-, in the first place, to elect a new E,n|» ror. 
The choice fell on Theodore Lascans; but he was 
unable either to expel tl.e invaders or to maintain 



Tlir MASSACRE AT ItflltM. 


during the night, they sot fire to the houses on his own power, ami on the following morning 
their flank. This was the third conflagration which crossed the Bosphorus into Asia, 
hod devastated the Eastern capital since the arrival AH resistance was now at an end. The Crusaders 
of tho Latin forces; and Villehardouin asserts tliat occupied the chief points, and tho Byzantine troops 
tho three fires, taken together, destroyed more laid down their arms. A horrible orgie of revenge 
houses than were contained in the three largest and depravity ensued. Tho city was given up 
cities of France. The reigning Emperor saw that to plunder, with the exception of the Imperial 
his cause was lost, and, embarking in a galley with treasury and the arsenal, which were protected by a 
his wife and mother, he escaped from the capital guard, on accoufit of their value to the conquerors ; 
which he could no longer defend. The struggle but the houses of tho citizens were plundered. 
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churches ami monasteries wire despoiled, women 
were dishonoured, and the ceremonies of tin-Greek 
religion were subjected to every insult and mockery. 
The nohlc church of St. Sophia—one of the grainiest 
religious edifices then existing in £uro|ie—was 
made the scene of abominable revelries. The rights 
of no one, lay or clerical, were n^Hvtiil; tin- feelings 
of all were outraged ; robbery awl violence pre¬ 
dominated in every direction; and those who but 
recently had Wen l«eggavs found themselves in |*os- 
Session of unimngined wealth. The cotlins of the 
Etn|HTors w« re broken open, and the rola-s still 
investing the corpse of Justinian wen* stripj»ed 
away by sacrilegious hands. Any affront to the 
victors was avenged in blood; and so completely 
was discipline at an end that the commanders 
themselves could do nothing to restrain their 
men. According to the Greek writer Nicetas, 
Constantinople was still adorned with many 
magnificent piece* of ancient sculpture, and with 
numerous bronzes of Pagan workmanship, when 
the Crusaders and the Venetians burst into the 
place. Most of these were destroyed ; but the 
Venetian* removed to their own city the four bronze 
horses which yet stand in the Square of St. Mark. 
Thus, under every circumstance of horror ami 
humiliation, a mctro|»oli* containing more than a 
million inhabitants succumbed loan attack wherein 
the assailants did not exceed twenty thousand. 
Thanks were offered to God for the conquest of the 
Eastern capital, for it appeared to be considered that 
as great a triumph had been accomplished ns if the 
Mohammedans l.ad Wen expelled from Jerusalem. 
Order* were issued that all the booty should W 
collected in three of the principal churches awl 
some idea of its Value may W derived from the 
statement that the riches of Constantinople equalled 
the accumulated wealth of all Western Europe. 
A great deal of the pillage was doubtless concealed 
or wasted ; yet the residue shared by the Crusaders, 
after the payment of 50.000 marks of silver to the 
Venetians, was (according to Gibbon) equal to 
about £ 800,000 of our money; not to s|*-ak of 
10,000 horses and mules Wlonging to the army 
and the State. Villehardouin declares that so 
much booty was never Wfore taken in any con¬ 
quered city. # 

It was now requisite to make provision for the 
government of the Empire. An election having 
taken place, according to the form previously 
determined, Baldwin. Count of Flanders, was, on 
the 9th of May, appointed to the vacant monarchy. 
Baldwin was a young hero of conspicuous courage, 
of marked piety, and of unusual self-restraint He 
was a descendant of Charlemagne, and the cousin 


of Philip Augustus. His countrymen were warlike, 
and he himself had acquired a brilliant reputation 
in the progress of the siege. His only possible 
rival-, were Dandolo and Boniface; but the Doge 
of Venice was too old for such a post, nor would 
the Republic have suffered him to accept a sove¬ 
reignty which would have detained him from the 
tni. 1 sphere of his duties. The Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat was more eligible than Dandolo: but 
Baldwin had established himself in the aflections 
of the majority, and Boniface so cordially acquiesced 
in his election that he was the first to kiss his hand, 
and to raise him on the buckler, according to the 
martial custom which prevailed in the Byzantine 
Empire. Three- weeks later, he was crowned by 
the Papal Legate; and the Venetian clergy soon 
after elected Thomas Morosini to the office of 
Catholic Patriarch. 

While these events were being consummated, tho 
deposed Emperors, Alexius III. and Alexius V., 
were sheltering themselves in Macedonia, en¬ 
deavouring, though with little result, to collect par. 
ti»ans for the vindication of their claims. The 
younger of the two endeavoured to induce the other 
to unite with him in a common effort; but Alexin* 

III. dreaded the superior abilities of his son-in-law, 
and caused his eyes to be put out. The sufferer 
was soon afterwards taken prisoner hy the Cru¬ 
sader*. who conveyed him to Constantinople, and 
placed him on his trial for the murder of Alexius 

IV. He wax found guilty, and, as a singular 
punishment, flung from the top of the column of 
Theodosios, a pillar of white marble, soaring to a 
height of one hundred and forty-seven feet from 
the pavement of one of the princi|*l squares. It 
was remarked by the on lookers that the miserable 
wretch fell for some distance in an upright position, 
then turned over on to his head, and at last came 
to the ground on his side. The other Alexins fled 
into Greece, lmt ultimately submitted to the 
Marquis of Montferrat. He was treated with 
much lenity, and granted a pension, but in a little 
while escaped into Epirus, hoping to effect an 
alliance with Michael, tlic despot of that country. 
Being disappointed in his anticipations, lie threw 
himself on the generosity of the Sultan of Tcoiiium. 
with whom he had formerly been at war. but who, 
during a reveree of fortune-, had been indebted to 
Alexius for an asylum. This kindness was now 
repaid by the Seljukian ruler; but Alexius appears 
to have l*cn incapable of living a quiet and inoffen¬ 
sive life. Theodore Lascnris, who had occupied 
for a few hours the jwsition of a Byzantine &»• 
peror, after the Crusaders had made their way into 
Constantinople, afterwards acquired at N««a * 
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power which excited the jealousy of tbo fallen 
tyrant. Theodore had married one of the daughters 
of Alexius; but tho latter persuaded the Sultan to 
aid him in dethroning his son-in-law. The allies, 
however, were speedily defeated, and Alexius, 
being taken prisoner, was confined in a monaster}-, 
where he ended his days. 

The reduction of Constantinople increased the 
jealousy of Venice felt by the rival Republic of 
Genoa. When the Byzantine Empire, by reason 
of its increasing weakness, found it necessary to 
obtain the assistance of other States, great com¬ 
mercial concessions were bestowed on Venice in 
exchange for military and naval assistance; and 
the maritime commonwealth, at one time a fief of 
tho Eastern sovereignty, rose to an equal, if not a 
superior, position. The Pisans also wore admitted 
to important privileges, and Constantinople was 
thrown open to the Western traders. Each of 
these communities had its church and its exchange 
in the Byzantine capital ; the causes of their re 
spectivo citizens were decided by their own consuls; 
and the settlers from Venice and Pisa were exempt 
from Imperial taxation. Genoa was favoured in a 
loss degree, but was still not devoid of immunities 
granted by the liberality or the self-interest of the 
Eastern Emperors. The success of the allies in 
1201, however, threw the commerce of the Black 
Sea almost entirely into the hands of tho Venetians, 
and the Genoese made war on them to restrain 
their growing power. The struggle ended, in 1215, 
in favour of Genoa, and a treaty was concluded, 
hy which the citizens of that Republic were con¬ 
firmed in the commercial privileges formerly 
granted by the Greek monarch*. Nevertheless, a 
feeling of animosity had been created, which in 
time bore important fruits. 

After the fnll of Constantinople, the Byzantine 
possessions were divided amongst a nmnlier of 
independent rulers. Dandolo was proclaimed 
despot of Roumania, but died at Constantinople in 
1205, und was buried in the Church of St. Sophia. 
To the Venetian Republic were assigned numerous 
maritime possessions, which greatly increased .he 
wealth and power of the State. .Boniface became 


King of Macedonia. Theodore Lascaris established 
at Nicea a species of Greek Empire; another 
Greek dominion, called at first a dukedom, was 
created atTrebizond, on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea, by Alexius, a descendant of tho 
Comncni; and a warlike principality was founded 
in Epirus, ^Etolia, and Thessaly. Not one of these 
States was of sufficient size or importance to make 
a first-class power ; all were weak ami petty; and 
the violent destruction of tho Byzantine Govern- 
ment, which had for centuries preserved a high 
degree- of civilisation in tho south-east of Europe, 
and in the adjucent parts of Asiu, was a serious 
misfortune to a large And varied population. The 
feudal system was introduced into Greece by its 
Western conquerors, who were incapable of under¬ 
standing any other form of rule; and the prosperity 
of the Hellenes, which had been long declining, 
sjieedily vanished altogether. The |>cop)c were 
excluded from all civil and military honours, und 
attempts at independence were sternly suppressed. 
In 1205, however, tho Greeks obtained tho assist- 
ance of John, or Joannices, King of tho Bulgarians 
and Wallachians, and a great insurrection broke 
forth in Thrace. Henry, the brother of Baldwin, 
hod previously departed on an expedition to Asia, 
taking with him tho llower of tho army, so that 
Baldwin had only a very, insufficient forco with 
which to meet the revolt. On the 15th of April 
he was defeated and taken prisoner, and he died 
the following year, while still in confinement 
Various statements hnvo been mndo as to the 
manner of his death; but nothing is known with 
certainty. When Innocent III. wrote to Joan¬ 
nices, requesting him to release tho Emperor, ho 
was simply answered that Baldwin had paid tho 
debt of nature. Boniface of Montferrat wns slain 
by the Bulgarians while advancing through tho 
Rhodope Mountains with the design of avenging 
the defeat of Isis fellow-Cmsador. Many of the 
estem knights had now returned to their own 
countries; and Henry, brother of tho chivalrous 
Baldwin, was left to administer nfl'airs at Con¬ 
stantinople, with a feeble army and a discontented 
population. 
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In the early part of the thirteenth century, a great 
agitation of the‘human mind spread over the West 
of Euro|»\ Philosophy, which had l*een roused 
from its long sleep l»v the schoolmen of an earlier 
age, was increasingly studied. Ingenious com¬ 
promises were discovered for reconciling the claims 
of reason and the claims of faith. The meta¬ 
physics of Aristotle were made to illustrate the 
dogmas of the Church, and men built up a hundred 
daz/ling subtleties for tie- support of their foregone 
conclusions. But the activity of the intellect was 
not always in accordance with what the Church 
regarded as orthodox. Innovators started up. who 
preached a species of Pantheism : others main¬ 
tained that the world was about to be created 
afresh, and to be governed by the direct action of 
the Holy Spirit. The Maniclnean doctrine of a 
benevolent and an evil Deity (in itself a repro¬ 
duction of the still eariier Magi'in of Zoroaster) 
was advanced by many ; and, as the l»ody was held 
to l»e the creation of the dark and wicked Being, 
the flesh was to he punished by self-inflicted tor¬ 
tures. Ill some places, enthusiasts announced 
themselves as the Messiah, and were not without 
their converts; in others doctrines were promul¬ 
gated which, by implication rather than by positive 
statement, led in the direction of modern thought. 
The European mind was beginning once moiv to 
feel its strength ; the Crusades were U-aring good 
fruit in the midst of all their wretchedness and 
wrong-doing. The science and learning of the 
Saracens were absorl-d by the Western Univer¬ 
sities established al-ut that time; and Rome 
found itself challenged by new energies which it 
had not foreseen. . 

Innocent III., who carried the prerogatives of 
the Popedom to their extremest pitch, look.-d with 
high disfuvour on these departures from the 


sen let! creed, and determined to urrest them by 
the secular as well as the spiritual arm. His 
wrath was principally directed against the sect of 
the Albigense*. then counting many adherents in 
the south of France. That beautiful and interest¬ 
ing ivgion lias always lieen celebrated for the 
independence of its jieople, ami the boldness of 
their speculative views. It was there that, in 
later ages, the Huguenots mainly flourished, and 
that the principles of the Revolution found their 
most congenial soil. The quick ldood and free 
mental habits of the ancient Greek colonies still 
animate the |»cople, and in the thirteenth century 
formed a remarkable contrast to the general dis¬ 
position of the time. Much of the political 
organisation established by Rome survived in the 
municipal l*ndies of the provinces beyond the 
Loire; and the Roman civilisation accompanied 
the Roman methods of rule. While the north, 
west, and east of Franco lay under the darkness 
and rudeness of Medievalism, the south was 
illuminated bv a bright ami picturesque culture, 
which reflected itself in |*oetrv and art. The 
kingdom of Arles, or Provence, which for several 
ages existed as a separate State, though sometimes 
)stying fealty to the German Empire, was cele¬ 
brated as the native land of the Troubadours, who 
arose almut the close of the eleventh century 
(tinder the stimulus, it would seem, of the First 
Crusade), established the famous Courts of Love, 
and sang the praises of beauty and valour in lyric 
coni|*ositions which, whatever may be said of them 
on moral grounds, undoubtedly softened and 
refined the manner* of a violent age. These 
minstrels, who incessantly wandered from town to 
town, and were always welcome guests in the 
c-asth-s and mansions of the great (themselves 
frequently enrolled in this honourable poetic 
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order), may not at first have given much attention 
to matters of theological belief; but they kept 
alive that vivacity of mind and temper which is 
fatal to the deadness of unquestioning submission. 
A little after the period when the Troubadours 
arose, the whole region bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the Ebro to the Var, and therefore 
occupying both sides of the Pyrenees, became 
subject to one dynasty, that of the Counts of 
Barcelona, who by marriage acquired Provence. 
The professors of the “gay science,” as it wits 
<*Hed, hud therefore a large country for the 
exercise of their influence, which, aided, by the 
common inheritance of the Romauco dialects, 
extended westward into Spain, and eastward into 
Italy. 

The Mediterranean provinces of Prance soon 
broko up into a number of distinct princijwlities, 
governed by Counts, yet retaining a good deal of 
the municipal freedom inherited from ancient 
times. Tho reigning prince in Languedoc at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century was Count 
Raymond VI. Toulouse, tho capital of the 
province, was a chief scat of the Albigcnses, and 
Raymond tolerated their views, which, indeed, 
seem to havo been harmless enough. Tho spiritual 
fathers of tho Albigcnses were undoubtedly the 
Paulicians, who arose in Armenia about the middle 
of the seventh century, afterwards entered Bul¬ 
garin, and thence spread into more western lands* 
But in process of time the Manichean affinities 
of tho Paulicians were forgotten or modified by 
all but a few, and tho views of the Albigcnses seem 
(With come exceptions, touching on tho authority 
of tho Old Testament, and tho visiouary body of 
Christ) to havo differed but little from those 
of Protestants. To the Albigenses-who derived 
their name from the town of Albi, in Languedoc, 
where their heresy was condemned by a Council 
of tho Church in 1176—the supremacy of tho Pope 
was a detestable tenet. They denied the special 

r?h 0 u i° pri r t ^ th ° efficsxcy ° r 

(or the dead, and the existence of Purgatory 
Though subdivided into various sects, differing 
from one another on several points of doctrine; 
all cohered on the common ground of opposition 
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the Romish Church. Their repudiation of image- 
worslnp was not exceeded by the Iconoclasts 0 f 
* Byzantine Empire in the eighth century : their 
antagonism to the luxury and vicious indulgences 
of the pneste would have done credit to the 
Reformers of a lator epoch. Heretic £ 
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doubtedly were, from tho Roman point of view; 
aud it is obvious that to so arrogant a prclato as 
Innocent III. their teaching must have Rccnicd 
deadly in the highest degree. 

The clergy in the south of France were at that 
time es]K*cially depraved, and whatever popularity 
they may once havo enjoyed had long ainco 
departed. By the nobles and tho commonalty 
they were equally disliked and scorned ; and tho 
Troubadours, turning their thoughts from love and 
tournaments to graver matters, stood forth as 
religious satirists of n very trenchant order. The 
sins of the priests were held up unsparingly to 
general ridicule and hatred. Their rapacity, 
drunkenness, gluttony, and immoral living, were 
denounced with all tho fervour long afterwards 
exhibited in England by the author of “Picre 
Plowman's Visions," but in a language far more 
cultivated and graceful. Tho effect of all this was 
to make the ecclesiastics a byword of contempt, 
and to increase the influence of tho Albigcnses, 
who seem to have been virtuous and well meaning 
people, though fanatical in some of their views. 
Alarm was felt at Rome, and, from tho moment 
of his accession, Innocent IIL determined to root 
out the heresy. For some tuno lie was unable to 
Uke any effective measures; but in 1203 he 
appointed os his agents two’ Cistercian monks, 
Peter do Castolnau, and a certain Rainier or 
Raoul, who were to investigate the spiritual con¬ 
dition of Languedoc, to oradicato misbelief, and to 
punish with severity all who clung to their errors. 
Ihe efforts of these men were enthusiastically 
seconded by a Castilian priest named Dominic do 
Guzman, famous, later on, as the founder of the Do¬ 
minican order pf monks, and the indirect originator 
of the Inquisition. Guzman had all tho saturnine 
pnde and morose gloom so often found in connection 
with the Spanish character. Ho reprobated the 
®“fty of tho Langucdocians almost os much as 
their heresy. Their poetry and love-making were 
f° “ ^ Unic * aud w >>en the people went the 
ength of jibing at Bishops and monks, discrediting 
the Papal Legates, throwing mud at Guzman him¬ 
self, and attaching long tails of straw to tho back 
Part of his robe, his wrath was kindled against 
such graceless infidels. No doubt tho subjects of 
Raymond behaved with unmannerly rudeness to 

° f 11,0 A P° stoli ° S«. Their 
conduct was similar to that of tho Tarentines to 

th. Romn envoy Posthumius, in the early days 
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t»o Mediterranean communities seems to have 
been much the same. But the revenue of *k 
Psgon State (if it ^ be a]M ^ 
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will I war no coiii|>uii'Oii with ilnr of (In- Christian 
Pont ill". 

After vainly endeavouring to move tin* |**0|4e 
by his exhortations, In's prayers, and his tears— 
won, ns Catholic writers allege. by his miracles— 
Guzman pronounced a cur.M* ti|«>n them, ami U*- 
snuglll the .'till weightier thumlere of the Pope. 
Raymond N I. was excommunicated; the Count 
replied in a 'train of anger ami menace; ami one 
o| (III* gentlemen Ilf bis Iioii v’liohl (imitating the 


(lisresjx-ct. The intelligence that one of those 
1 representatives had at length been murdered, was 
naturally calculated to excite his anger ; and that 
lie should have taken some steps to bring the 
offenders to justice, is no more than might have been 
expected of any prince, secular or sacerdotal. But 
he wvnt far beyond this. He seized the occasion 
as an excuse for exterminating a hated body of 
religious dissenters—for overwhelming a whole 
people in torrents of blood. In the fury of his 


ris.wit «»r luvnoxu vi., cocnt or toi ioi .r. 


example of tne Anglo-Norman knights who took 
too literally the imjwtient exclamation of Henry II. 
with respect to a Docket) miinleml Peter de 
Castelnaii near St. Cilles, os lie was about to cross 
the Rhone. This was in January. 1208; so that 
l« - tween four and live veare had elapvd since the 
apiHiintment of the Legate*. During that time, 
tliev and their Spanish friend had inflicted the 
punishment of death on several of tlie heretics, and 
Peter, in particular, had roused general indigna¬ 
tion b v bis cruelties. Something, of couree. must 
U- conceded on behalf of Iniiocent. He could not 
lie exacted to look with favour, or even with in* 
diilcm.ee, on the heresy of the Albigense*. His 
representatives had been treated with marked 


heart, he proclaimed a religious war, summoned 
tin* soldiers of the faith from every |*art of Europe, 
and lode them work their will upon the heretic 
Raymond and his impious subjects. It was to bo 
a new Crusade, undertaken in Christendom against 
a laxly of professing Christian*. 

In the prosecution of this campaign, all the 
French Karons were constrained to take the field. 
Tliey were placed under the immediate command of 
Simon de Montfort, who olwyed the general di- 
nations of one Amrfld, Al.Ut of the Cistercian 
Order, and the new Papal I-egate in Languedoc. 
From most other parts of Euro|* came religious 
enthusiasts, eager to serve in a conflict winch 
would bring them the special favour of the Pope, 
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time for passion to cool, and for a calmer sense of 
justice to take its place. But Innocent was in,, 
placable, and the fanatics he invoked were ns little 
disposed to any temporising policy. Their instnic- 
110118 wcro > to ravage every field, to slav every 
human bring, to strike and s|wrc not; and they 
entered on the war with the determination to cam- 
out those directions to the full. They were told 
that Urn blessing of the Church would be on their 
heads: for any higher law. which might, write 
their condemnation in enduring letters, they cared j 


without offering to admit the supremacy of Roi 
His submission was not considered sat is facte 
and Simon de Montfort, marching into Langued 
Iwsioged the town of Beziers, and stormed it 
the 22nd of July. The city being token, every < 
of the imputation was put to the sword, and t 
horses of the con«|uerors stood up to the fctlo. 
in blood. Amongst the arsons thus slaughtei 
were unquestionably many who were as orthod 
as the Pope himself could have required 1 
soldiers, indeed, felt the difficulty of distinguish! 


together with lands and money. These misccl- nothing. The Languedocians, aware that a 
laneous forces were marshalled at Lyons in the day of trial was approaching,. endeavoured at 
early summer of 1209. A year and a half had the last moment to avert the coining storm. The 
passed since the assassination of Peter dc Castcl- Troul«nlours ceased to satirise Bishops and priests, 
nau, and there had consequently been sufficient • ami Raymond mode promises of amendment, but 
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In-t rnvii the worthy ami tin- unworthy. They men¬ 
tioned their qualms of conscience to tho Abbot of 
Diteaux, ami received an answer which has liecoine 
memorable in the annals of |>crsecution. “Shy 
them all'." he exclaim*.*!; “the Lonl will know 
his own." The insane wretch (for one is driven, 
in charity to human nature, to suppose that there 
must have been something of madness in his brain) 
afterwards lamented to the Po|x* that he had not 
Uen able to deqxitdi more than twenty thousand 
of the hen-tics. In saying this, however, he must 
have referred to what had lieen accomplished under 
his immediate supervision, for the total slaughter 
in Languedoc was vastly more. At length, even 
Cu/.man was horrified at the devil lie had helped 
to raise, and retired from the blood-stained scene. 

Beziers was pillaged and burnt to ashes, and the 
conquerors next attacked Carcasonue, where the 
Papal Legate obtained |ttaucssion, by an act of 
treachery, of the young Vicomte Raymond-Roger, 
and in this way compelled the garrison to sur¬ 
render. The youthful Vicomte was kept a prisoner, 
and his dominions were conferred on Count do 


Mont fort. Simon thus received a sulntautial 
reward for his devotion to the Roman See, and, 
proceeding rapidly in his career of conquest, 
was boon enabled to announce that the whole of 
Languedoc was vanquished. Raymond-Roger had 
died shortly before, whether of dysentery or of 
(Kiison; and Raymond of Toulouse, after doing 
iwnance, and undertaking to employ his sword 
in the cause of Papal orthodoxy, had Iwn per- 
mitted to retain his jtowssions. His ze-.il, how- 
ever, was soon called in question, and the Count 
was once more excommunicated. He.presented 
himself at Rome, and endeavoured, but in vain, to 
propitiate Innocent by acts of humiliation. By u 
Council held at Arles in 1210, lie was required to 
accept conditions which hi* pride rejected, and his 
forces were afterwards assailed by Simon de Mont* 
fort, and wonted in the summer of 1311. Ray 
„,„,,d now received the powerful sup|s.rt of his 
brother-in-law. P.slro II- King of Aragon. The 
allied forces attacked de Mont fort at Mure* on the 
| Jth of September, 1213; but Pedro was killed, 
and Raymond defeated with terrific loss. Toulouse 
and other cities speedily opened their gates to the 
conqueror; and in November, 1215 the fourth 
Lat.-rm Council confirnusl Simon de Montfort in 
, he sovereignty of all the territories hr had over¬ 
run. with the exception of Koix and Comnnnges, 
which were restore*! to Raymond. 

De Montfort ultimately lost h» life «J.le 
Sieging Toulouse in 1218. Raymond died in ---• 
The war was supposed to 1* at an end » 1-^. 


but it broke out again in later years. Under tho 
leadership of Raymond VII., the Lniguedocians 
obtained such considerable successes that in 1225 
Pope llonorins III., feeling alarmed as to tho 
result, persuaded the French King. I/mis VIII. 
(the successor of Philip Augustus, who expired in 
1223), to take the field in person. He obtained 
some successes, but died towards the dose of 1226, 
on his return to the north. Raymond was now 
crushed by Mi]x-rior force; the Albigenses were 
totally suppressed; the whole of Languedoc was 
devastated; and the Troubadours received a blow 
from which they never recovered. Flying into 
oilier lands, these graceful singers forgot their art, 
which depended for its vitality on the |*eculiar con¬ 
ditions existing in the south of France. Their very 
language di«*d out. The delicate Lamjue d'Oc— 
the tongue of Provence and the adjacent countries— 
the utterance that seemed created, by a delicious 
climate, and the shining beauty of earth and sen, 
to be the natural speech of love, and poetry, and 
romance—was confined to a few dispirited |ieasnnt? 
and intimidated citizens. The serrate nationalities 
of a delightful region, which had been loved and 
prized by Gro k and Roman, by Gaul and Goth, 
disapjieatrd with their local independence. Rut, 
even to the present day, those departments of 
France which l»order on tiic Mediterranean possess 
a certain peculiarity of character, inherited from 
their brilliant just, no less than from climatic and 
other natural influences. 

The extinction of tho Albigenses is the first 
instance of persecution on u large scale undertaken 
by one body of Christians against another. It was 
due to the furious bigotry and imperious spirit of 
Innocent HI., and must for ever remain an indel¬ 
ible blot upon the diameter of that Pontiff. It 
would l«* bigotry equal to Innocent's to deny that 
the Romish Church sometimes acted from huniano 
and worthy motives, ami that the Popes occa¬ 
sionally used their powers for the restraint of 
tyrannical and immoral princes. One may object 
on principle to all such interferences by a foreign 
potentate in the affairs of an independent country ; 
but in jiarticular cases the effect was good. 
Much more commendable was the influence of the 
humbler clergy in checking the petty despotism of 
feudal lords, and forcing them to remember that 
even the miserable serfs were their fellow-creatures 
and their fellow-believers. Nevertheless, it may 
well lx- doubted whether all the good effected in 
these ways has not, in the long annals of tlm Church, 
lieen immensely outweighed by the evils resulting 
from the pride and arrogance of Rome, from her 
tyrannical dictation to the free spirit of man, from 
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her reliance on the secular arm for the suppression 
of intellectual liberty, from her organised barbarities 
and massacres, and from her peremptory insistance 
upon dogmas which the minds and consciences of 
thousands have in all ages rejected. The power of 
Rome had been growing up for centuries. It 
had been largely augmented under Gregory VII., 
and it now reached its zenith with Innocent III. 
The slaughter of the Albigenscs—the cruel war of 
many years’ duration, involving the devastation of 
a beautiful and interesting land—may be taken as 
a measure of the value attaching to that spiritual 
dominion which could alone satisfy the ambition of 
the Roman Pontiffs. 

That the persecution of the Albigenscs was no 
exceptional outbreak of religious frenzy, is proved 
by the circumstance that the excited feeling of the 
time produced a permanent institution, which 
embodied in lasting forms the very essence ofnheo- 
logical tyranny and hatred. Tho Inquisition, or 
Holy Office as it is sometimes called, dates from 
tho early years of the thirteenth century, and was 
suggested by the supposed necessity of destroying all 
heretic bodies like those of Languedoc. The prin¬ 
ciple was not entirely new, but had never before 
been so strictly applied. Laws for tho punishment 
of dissent had been passed very soon after the 
adoption of Christianity by the Roman Empire. 
Theodosius and Justinian appointed officials, called 
Inquisitors, whoso duty it was to discover the pro¬ 
fessors of heterodox opinions, and to prosecute them 
in the courts of law; and Justinian, in the first 
book of liis Code, forbade public disputations upon 
religious dogmas, and enacted several penalties 
against persons who differed from the orthodox 
faith. The decisions of tho first four General 
Councils—those of Nicwa, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon—were taken as the standard of 
conformity; and from this standard it was a legal 
offence to depart. But the decision in such matters 
did not lie with any ecclesiastical body: the 
Bishops might prosecute, but it was a lay tribunal 
which judged. Here was a most important distinc¬ 
tion, for it placed the fate of the accused in the 
hands of those who had no professional or corporate 
interest in his condemnation, and gave him the 
benefit of a strict system'of jurisprudence, adminis¬ 
tered by men who were trained to respect the law 
and not to exceed its provisions. This salutary 
system—so far os any system can be salutary which 
curbs the activity of the human mind—was wholly 
set aside by the action of Innocent III. The 
agents whom he sent into Languedoc to inquire 
mto tho Albigensiau heresy, and who were accom- 
paiued by subordinate priests and officers, acted 


independently of the local Bishops, summoned 
suspected individuals before their own court by 
the sole authority of the Pope, and indicted pe¬ 
nalties which in some cases even went so far as 
death. Tin? members of this commission, of whom 
Dominic de Guzman was the principal, were called 
Inquisitors, like the officers of the curly Christian 
Empire; and, although their powers were only 
tcuqiorary, and their appointment wus merely for a 
special purjiosc, it is certain that we have lien* the 
origin of that dreadful institution which after¬ 
wards become so great a terror to many European 
countries. 

Thenceforward the search for sturdy heretics 
become more systematic, and the fourth Lutcruii 
Council (which, us we have said, wajj Jield in 
1215) dwelt much on the necessity of increased 
vigilance against the holders of heterodox opinions. 
Soon afterwards, it was determined at Toulouse 
that each parish should appoint the local priest, 
and two or three laymen of good repute, for 
reporting to the Bishop all religious offences 
which they might discover within their district. 
This was another step in tho sanio direction, and in 
1248, during the Pontificate of Innocent IV., a 
permanent Inquisition was appointed, tho direction 
of which was confided to the Dominicans, whoso 
order had been established some years before by 
Dominic de Guzman. The fanatical Castilian him¬ 
self was by that time dead ; but his spirit survived 
in the religious body which lie hod fouled, and 
the theological tribunal which he foreshadowed. 
Tho Inquisition w«s now introduced, in rapid 
succession, into Italy, Spain, Germany, and tho 
southern provinces of Franco; but in some Roman 
Catholic countries it never struck root very deeply, 
and even by the orthodox, except in certain parts of 
Europe, was viewed with detestation and horror. 
The Spanish peninsula is the land where it hus 
mainly flourished, and where its most frightful 
cruelties have been perpetrated. At length, tho 
Popes themselves grew asluuncd of such an insti¬ 
tution, denounced its severities, and refused to 
sanction its existence in Italy. But this was not 
until the sixteenth century ; and, in the meanwhile, 
the Holy Office, which wus undoubtedly of Papal 
origin, had worked an infinity of mischief, both in 
Europe, and in the Spauish colonies of America. 

The religious enthusiasm of the Spaniards may 
doubtless be traced to their peculiar position with 
reference to the Moors, who had seized the larger 
part of the country, and brought the Christians 
face to face with a dominant Moslem power, great 
in arms, splendid in arts and sciences, and extremely 
earnest m the profession of its theological views. 
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The natives were mewed up in the sterile ami 1 
mountainous regions of the North, oppressed by the 
consciousness of evil fortune, exusjicrated by the 
recollection of former glory, and saddened by 
association with melancholy scenery, and a harsh 
and nngeninl climate. The Moonsli conquest of 
Spain, in the early part of the eighth century—a 
sketch of which has been already given—was 
marvellous for its rapidity ami completeness; ami 
many ages elapsed I before its effects were obliterated. 
After the death, in 717. of AUlukuis. the Moham¬ 
medan Governor of S|*ain. the land was fur a 
time ruled by Emirs apjtointed by the Caliph of 
Damascus. It was one of these Emirs who in 732 
was defeated, between Tours ami Poitiers, by 
Charles Martel ; for the Spanish Moors seem to 
have made it a principal feature of tlmir |>olicy to 
subdue the whole North west of Eurofw. In 
entering the dominions of the Frankish nice, they 
left a somewhat formidable enemy in their rear, as 
the dispossessed Goths and other Spaniards had 
crowded into Asturias, in the north-western \*it 
of the country, where they formed a Compact 
kingdom of hardy and courageous warriors. But 
the Moors of the South disregarded this danger, 
and imprudently courted defeat at the hands of 
the warlike Franks. Meanwhile, a state of 
anarchy existed among the newly-forined Moham¬ 
medan principalities in the Spanish peninsula. 
The Emirs wen* defied by the Vuli*. or local 
governors : but when the dynasty of the Oumiiailes 
came to an end at Damascus, in 750. a member of 
that family, who had for some time lived us a fugi¬ 
tive among the Barbary Arabs, was invited to es¬ 
tablish an inde|*endent sovereignty in Spain. The 
kingdom of Cordova, as before explained. Wins 
with Abdalrahman in the year 755. That poten¬ 
tate extended his authority over all the provinces 
which had formerly been ruled by deputies repre¬ 
senting the Caliphs of Damascus, ami a monarchy 
of great importance was thus established in one of 
the most fruitful regions of Spain. In 778. how¬ 
ever, the Franks deprived the Cordovan Caliphs of 
all their possessions north of the Pyrenees, together 
with the north-eastern portions of Spain as far as 
the Ehro. The latter territory was subsequently 
called the Spanish March, and was alternately 
assessed by Moors and Christians. On the whole 
the Christians prevailed, and it was from tins wild 
•miiircd a new birth, ami 


region that Spain acquired a new nnu., 
derived the martial vigour which was to reconquer 
her lost inheritance. 

The Moslem sovereigns of Cordova were 

in nurnlier, ami th- .lynasty ■*'«"> f ™' “ 

1036. The degree of prosperity and spl.-m.o 


.-njoyed by the State was very considerable, and 
Moorish writers affirm that the city alone con¬ 
tained 1,600 mosques, 000 baths, 80,455 shop?, 
and 262.300 houses with a population of nearly 
a million. The Moslem rulers of this superb 
dominion were for the most part men of high in¬ 
telligence ; the |«ople were remarkable for their 
devotion to learning, and their artistic aptitude; and 
it is generally admitted that the Moors of Cordova, 
during several generations, formed a community 
surjassiiig all others in Europe for science, 
liberality, and genius. The military predominance 
of the ran* was long sustained by a series of war¬ 
like Monarchs; but the arts were equally culti¬ 
vated, and produced some brilliant results. The 
Mosque of Cordova, begun by AUlolrahman I. in 
786, and finislied by his son Hishain aliout the 
year 800, is now used as a Christian cathedral, but 
is not sulotautially altered from its tirat condition. 
Although some details of the architecture are rudo 
and barbaric, the general effect is magnificent, 
owing to the multitudinous labyrinth of pillars. 
Additions were made to the building by later 
Caliphs and Arabic authors—|«rliaps with the 
customary exaggeration of Orientals—state that 
the roof was uplHMtic by 1,409 marble columns, 
forming nineteen aisles from east to west, and 
twenty-nine from north to south ; that the twenty- 
one gate* were plated with brass, curiously cm- 
IxMrd : that the folding-doors of the principal 
entrance were covered with gold ; that ornaments 
of gold and silver shone forth from the highest 
cupola; that 4.700 lamps burned in the mosque 
every night; and that a hundred and twenty 
pounds of ambergrease and aloe-wood were con¬ 
sumed for the |ierfumcs. 

One of the most brilliant reigns in the history 
of Moorish Cordova was that of AWIalraliinnu III., 
who succeeded to the throne in 889, and ruled fifty 
years. Though involved in wars with the Chris¬ 
tians, AUlalrahman’s ]«atronage of the arts was 
equal to any of his pmlecessoi*, and he established 
a school of medicine which was the only one then 
existing in Eurojie. It is recorded of this sovereign 
that he built a town in honour of a favourite slave, 
and called it after In-r name, Zebra, which signifies 
- tJ,«. ornament of the world.” The palace of Zebra 
contained one thousand and fourteen columns of 
African and Spanish marble, nineteen from Italy, 
and a bundled and forty which had been sent as 
presents bv the Greek EnqMTOr. The walls 
were inlaid with gold; in the centre of the 
principal hall was a marble bavin, the work of 
!;n-ek sculptors, into which birds and toasts of 
-old. studded with jewels, spouted cascades of 
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water. The Seraglio is said to have contained six 
thousand three hundred persons. AbdalraJuuan 
was accompanied to the chase by twelve thousand 
horsemen, brilliantly clad, and on his return reposed 
himself in a pavilion situated in the gardens of the 
palace. The pillars of this structure were of white 
marble; the floor was of gold ami steel, set with 
jewellery; and, in the middle of the enclosed 
space, a fountain of quicksilver flashed back the 
splendours of an Andalusian sun. If magnificence 
ot’ living could secure happiness, Abdalralnnan 
should have been happy. Yet at his death he left 
a paper which contained the words“ Fifty years 
have passed since I was Caliph. I have enjoyed 
riches, honours, and pleasures: heaven has 
showered upon me all the gifts that man could 
desire. In this long space of apparent felicity, I 
have kept an account of how many happy days I 
have passed : their number is fourteen. Consider 
then, mortals, what is grandeur, what is the world, 
and what is life." 

With so strong a Mohammedan power in the 
South, it is perhaps surprising that the Christians 
of the North were not entirely overwhelmed. 
They had in truth to fight very hard for existence; 
yet they not only maintained thoir position, but 
gradually extended the range of their dominions. 
The small kingdom of Asturias was increased, iu 
758, by the addition of Galicia, and, some forty 
years later, by ports of Loon and Castile. • In 
837, one of the Counts of Navarre, throwing off 
his allegiance to the Frankish sovereigns, founded 
a Christian kingdom in the north of Spain, which 
successfully asserted its independence against all 
the embattled forces of the Moors. Asturias, 
sometimes called Leon, was frequently distracted 
bv armed strife among the members of the royal 
family, and would perhaps have been crushed hy 
the Ommiades of Cordova, had not the attention 
of those princes been directed towards Morocco, 
which they desired to subjugate. Partly in con* 
sequence of the diversion of their energies, and 
portly from the difficulty of subduing a martial 
race, planted among rugged and difficult moun¬ 
tains, the Moslems gradually receded from the 
northern tracts of Spain, and another independent 
monarchy, that of Old Castile, was founded in 
933. This carried the Christian dominions nearly 
into the heart of the peninsula, and the three 
sovereignties of Asturias, Navarre, and Castile, 
made a territory of no small extent, containing 
a large population, inured to war. Their strength 
would have been greater than it was, had it not 
wen for repeated quarrels among themselves. 
Heverthel the Christians continued to make 


progress. In the early years of the eleventh 
century, a large part of Aragon was tom from tho 
Mohammedans by Sancho III., King of Navarro. 
At the death of Sancho, in 1035, this )tortinn of 
his dominions passed by inheritance to his son 
Ramiro, who added to it the districts of Sobrarve 
and Riliagorza, which, together with some other 
territories, he had taken from tho Moore. In 
1072, Leon was united with Castile, and this in¬ 
corporation, although only temporary, enabled 
the two peoples, while it lasted, to present a 
strong front to the Moslem enemy. For many 
years, the three Christian kingdoms of Northern 
Spain prosecuted an almost unceasing war against 
the Mussulmans of the south. Sometimes acting 
in combination, and sometimes separately, they 
were never backward in asserting tho claims of 
the Cross at the sword's point; and iu this way 
a spirit of chivalric valour grew up, which has 
found expression iu hundreds of romantic legends, 
nnd countless ballads of devotion, enterprise, and 
faith. 

After the death of Mohammed IV., who suc¬ 
ceeded to the Caliphate of Cordova in 1014, the 
affairs of that great kingdom fell into confusion. 
Tho energy both of princes and people had 
decayed; tho Christians from tho North were 
pressing them closely; nnd the Cordovans could 
no longer rely on the credit of unvarying success. 
Tho dynasty of the Omuiuule^ in 8pain caino to 
an end in 103G, nnd the Caliphnto was then broken 
up into tho minor kingdoms of Cordova, Seville, 
Toledo, Lisbon, Saragossa, Tortoso, Valencia, 
Murcia, Badajoz, and seven others of less con¬ 
sequence. These sixteen States were in no good 
position for resisting the advance of tho Christians, 
who now redoubled their attacks, subdued some 
of the smaller principalities, and compelled others 
to pay tribute. Towards the close of the eleventh 
century, Alfonso VI., of Leon and Castile, carried 
his arms so successfully into the southern regions 
of the peninsula, that the Sultan of Coidova 
applied for aid to the Almotmvides, o martial tribo 
of Northern Africa (Arabian in its origin, and 
therefore related to tho Moore of Spain), which had 
recently founded tho Empire of Morocco. The 
Alraoravides, entering the peninsula in great 
numbere, defeated the Kings of Aragon and 
Castile, and snatched from their grasp much of 
the Moorish territory tliey had recently acquired. 
But the strangers soon proved os formidable to 
their allies as to the Christian moimrchs. The 
feeble and dispirited ruler of Cordova was obliged to 
yield up his territories; the other Moorish king¬ 
doms were similarly coerced; and in 1094 the 
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Alinoravidc sovereign was acknowledged as the 
sole arbiter of Mohammedan Sjiaiu. Tin* aupre- 
iiiacv of this African house, however, was very 
short-lived. The |*ower of the dynasty 1-egan to 
decline as early as 1130, and in 1117 was entirely 
extinguished by the Almohadcs, a fanatical sect 
of Africa, originating in the Atlas region, and 
deriving its principles from an ascetic named 
Mohammed Il»n-Toumert, who professed to restore 
Islamism to its original purity. This man made 


tinguished Cordova. But the supremacy of the 
Moors in Spain was not destined to last, and the 
Cross was |>erpctually encroaching on the dominions 
of the Arabian Prophet. 

Portugal now begins to attract some attention 
to itself, although in early ages it is rather to be 
considered in association with Spain than as a 
separate country. The Lusitania of the Romans 
was regarded by them merely as a subdivision 
of the Iberian peninsula. Its boundaries were 
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himself master of Fez. Morocco. Tlemzen, Onm 
and Tunis; and soon afterwards the whole south 
of Spain was conquered by the enthusiastic fo 
lowers of Toumert. A fresh dynasty was estab¬ 
lished in the former dominion of the Moor* : 
the star of Mohammedanism Wmtcm f'"T*’ 
was rapidly declining, and, on the 16th of Ju'y. 
1212, the Almohade power was completely ro • 

by the combined force. of Castile- Uo". 

A moon, and Portugal. -hid. attacked .be 

on the plains of Tolosa. and, after a 

conflict, inflicted on them an urmnedta^jMed. 

A new Mol.amn.cdan State suhaequenUy arose a 

Granada, which « cycled into a 

1238, and renewed the splendour, tl.ou„ . 

the military renown, which had formerly d.s- 


smnewhat indefinite, and appear to have shifted 
f,„„, lime to time. K.p.ally with Spain. Portugal 
suffered fro... the inroad, of the \ is.goths ... the 
fiftl, century, and of the Moon. in the eighth. The 
latter, however, were driven lock from the northern 
part of I.ositania it. (1.,- comae of the ninth century, 
and the country tints rescued was made dependent 
„„ the Counts of (inlicio, a Spanish provn.ee lying 
immediately to the north of modem Portugft • " 

south still muained with the Moslems ; hut the 
day of its deliverance was only postponed. About 
the middle of the eleventh Century. He.tl.nand I- 
of tactile ohtaimal possession of those parts winch 
had l.an wrested from the Moors; and ... UfflS 
Hc„rv of Burgundy, who had ...a.T.e.1 a daughter 
of Urn Castilian sovereign Alfonso V I., reco.ved tbo 
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government of Portugal, from the Minho to the 
Tagus, as a fief. Alfonso Henriquez of Portugal, 
the infant son of Henry of Burgundy, succeeded 
his father ill 1112, and having, in 1139, obtained 
a brilliant victory over five Moorish sovereigns on 
the plains of Ourique, was hailed by his troops as 
independent King of Portugal. In 1147, Alfonso 
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rulers of Portugal had to encounter a laxly of 
enemies more troublesome than even the Moslem*. 
The clergy were in constant opposition to the 
monarch*. and Sancho II.. who ascended the 
throne in 1223, was dethroned by a Papal ordi¬ 
nance. The conquest of Algarve, the most southern 
province of Portugal, was completed by Alfonso III., 
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took Lisbon from the Mohammedans, with the 
assistance of a fleet of Crusadcre. His reign, how¬ 
ever, was troubled, not merely by the Moore, but 
by the princes of Castile and Leon, who disputed 
his right to the title of king. He died in 1185, 
and was followed by his son Sancho I., who extorted 
from the Moore the town of Silvas, in Algarve, but 
lost Coimbra and other fortresses, which he did not 
recover for a long while. 

The war against the Mohammedans was success¬ 
fully earned on in later reigns; but these early 


who died in 1279. His successor, Dims, or Dio¬ 
nysius, was frequently at issue with the Church, 
but has earned the distinguished honour of being 
tiie originator of Portuguese commerce. His 
country has never had a more enlightened king, 
for he was a patron of science and the industrial 
arts, and the founder of a University at Lisbon, 
which some years after was transferred to Coimbra. 
Dmis was succeeded in 1325 by his son Alfonso 
the Brave, with whose grandson, Fernando I., the 
legitimate branch of the Burgundian house became 
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extinct in 1383. The history of Portugal during 
these ages is one of almost continual warfare. The 
position of the country was such that its independ¬ 
ence could In* maintained only l*y a frequent 
iw«iit to the sword : for the Portuguese wen- 
threatened in one ditvetion l»y the Moors, and in 
the other by the jealous sovereign* of Spain. These 
|K'r|N‘tual struggles, however, resulted in the for¬ 
mation of a pi-ople |»oss.-sing high martial virtues, 
and that spirit of enterprise which is calculated to 
win the most illustrious triumphs of peace. He tween 
the Portuguese and the S|*aniards a violent an¬ 
tipathy has always existed. Southey has ol.serv.-tl 
that the Spaniards despise the Portuguese, and that j 
the Portuguese hate the Spaniards. ‘•Strip a 
Spaniard of all his virtues, says a S|miiLIi proverh, 
“and you make a go.nl Portuguese of him ; while 
some have declared that you have only to add 
hy|HK-risy to a Spaniard's vice* to he in perfect 
possession of the Portuguese character. Tliese. 
however, are but the utterance* of spleeu and 
jealousy. Roth the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
have written their names in enduring characters 
on the history «»f «!»<• world. 

One fact in connection with Spanish history is 
worthy of special notice. It is generally supposed 
that Spain has always, until recent times, been a 
despotic country, in which the will of the sovereign 
was absolute and unchecked. Nothing, indeed, 
could he more tyrannical than the government of 
Spain during the sixteenth and two following 
centuries; hut it wo* so because the powerful 
monurchs who built up a vast dominion after the 
expulsion of the Moors, and illuminated by their 
valour or good-fortune the ways of personal rule, 
gradually encroached on the ancient privilege* of 
the commonalty. The sovereignty of Castile (and 
the same may be said of other Spanish mon¬ 
archies) was limited, and subject to legal restraints. 
During several ages, the crown was conferred by 
election; and although, in the eleventh century, 
the practice of hereditary succession was eutnUisbrd. 
the people retained a fair degree of le 2 .slat.ve 
control over the acts of their rulers. The prin¬ 
ciple of divided responsibility, ennymg w,«h , 

some check on the caprices <* "TT** 
power, was apparently domed from the ohl Gothic 
settlers, ami culnrcl mnon, the hanly (jH*- 
„f ,hc North after the rest of Spam had fallen 
liCneath the sword of the Moslems The national 
councils of Castih- were at first restnrt-Un"^ 
formation, being confined to the -“ 3 
Church and State ; hut in I IKS, and tliencefo ianl 
deputies from the Castilian towns were added! 
the assemblies In those later ages, the compose 


tion of the Cortes was |iartly elective and 
(•opular, partly dependent on the will of the King 
in summoning, or omitting to summon, persons of 
the higher order*. But the power of the Legis¬ 
lature was not inconsiderable, and taxes could be 
levied only with the consent of the national repre¬ 
sentatives, who even directed how the proceeds 
should I* expended. The alcaldes, or municipal 
judges of towns, were also elected in the 
earlier ages; but in the thirteenth century the 
sovereign* began to appoint royal judges, called 
corregnloix, und in other respects the tendency 
was to increase the kingly at the expense of the 
popular authority.* 

The long contest between the Spaniards and the 
Moors drew forth, on the side of the former, one 
su|*rlutively great hero, whose name is still 
clu-rished with affection in the hearts of the people. 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, commonly known as the 
Cid. from the Arabic word Stid, meaning “ lord,” 
was one of those champions of a groat cause who 
in a few generations gather about them a many- 
tinted halo of fable. The achievement* of the Cid 
are mainly celebrated in numerous ballads, stories, 
and |>ocm&, and it was at one time supposed that 
the character was entirely mythical. There can be 
no question, however, that Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar 
was a real penon. He i* thought to have Wn 
bon. at Burgos in 1040, and hb exploits may lie re¬ 
ferred to the latter part of the eleventh century. 
In the outset of life, he attached himself to Sanel.o 
II., King of T^on and Castile, whose life ho saved 
in ’l-attle. When Sancho was treacherously slain 
at the siege of Zamora, and his brother Alfonso 
lay under suspicion of the deed, Rodrigo insisted 
that Alfonso should dear himself by taking an 
oath of his innocence, without which he determined 
to prevent his ascending the throne. The other 
nobles hesitated to follow so l>old a course; but 
the Cid forced Alfonso to make the required de¬ 
claration, and pronounced upon him the most awful 
maledictions if In- had committed perjury. Alfonso 
could not forgive this interference, and Rodrigo, 
bring speedily banished from court, took service 
with the Moorish prince of Saragossa, and actually 
fou-ht against the Christians. Afterwards, he 
entered into a series of idventures on Ins own 
account, and. gathering a number of followers 
al-mt him, burst upon the Moore in Aragon, earned 
fire and swo.tl in every direction, and at length 
took the city of Alcopr, which he made lire strong¬ 
hold. 


• HalUm-s M*Mle Ag«: dui-U-r on S,*in: who* tU* 
object U iUu.tratc.1 by several interesting detail*. 
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In this retreat, Rodrigo was joined by numerous 
others, with whom lie made repeated incursions 
into the territories of the Mohammedans. Having, 
by a series of victories achieved by sheer personal 
courage and hard fighting, penetrated into the 
south-western part of Aragon, he established him¬ 
self in a fortress situated on a cliff, which the 
Spaniards still call the Rock of the Cid. The 
Moorish lord of Valencia dying shortly afterwards, 
Rodrigo considered the opportunity favourable for 
making a sudden descent upon that province; and 
he was so successful that in a little while the 
shores of the Mediterranean were reached. The 
city of Valencia was taken after a long siege, and 
here the valiant guerilla captain established his 
power until his death in 1099. Such appear to 
have been the actual facts of his life, and they 
show him to have been a commander of dauntless 
resolution, possessing, moreover, the power of sus¬ 
tained action, and the ability to keep what he had 
won. That the Moors held him in high estimation 
is evident from the title of M Cid". which they 
themselves conferred on him; but it is admitted 
that a great many of the legends related of this 
famous knight arc mere inventions. The prose 
"Chronicle of tho Cid” was probably written 
about tho middle of tho thirteenth century; and 
a poem on tho doings of the hero is thought to 
have been composed about a hundred years earlier. 
The author of the latter has been called the 
Spanish Homer, and the production is one of the 
oldest poems in the language. To these works are 
to be added countless ballads and romances, some 
originating in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, and some at a more recent epoch. In the 
popular estimation, the Cid was accompanied and 
supported by twelve pears, who occupy towards 
him the same position as the Knights of the 
Round Tablo towards King Arthur, or the Pala¬ 
dins of Franco towards Charlemagne. But these 
champions of the Cross are little else than the 
creations of national gratitude and pride. 

The fortunes of the Cid were apparently on the 
wane at the period of his death, which is said to 
have been caused by grief at the receipt of intelli¬ 
gence that his relative and comrade, Alvar Fafiez, 
had been vanquished by the Moors, and that the 
relieving army sent from Valencia had been routed. 
Ximena, the widow of Rodrigo—a daughter of 
Diego, Duke of Asturias—held Valencia until 
1102, when she capitulated to the Almoravides, 
and, flying into Castile, died there in 1104. The 
son of Rodrigo was afterwards slain by the Moors 
m a battlo near Consuegra. Of the ad’s two 
daughters, one was married to the Count of Bar¬ 


celona, the other to an Infant of Navarre; and 
through the latter union the Kings of Spain, 
and some other royal houses of Europe, claim 
relationship with the illustrious antagonist of 
the Moors. The hero's sword, shield, Irnnncr, and 
drinking cup, are still preserved, and the Spanish 
peasantry dwell with fondness ami reverence on 
the memory of so brilliant a champion of their 
country and their faith. For many years, the Cid 
was known in this part of Europe principally 
through the celebrated drama of Corneille, founded 
on the early incidents of his life. Some of the 
Spanish chronicles and ballads state that Rodrigo 
had, in a duel, killed the father of the lady whom 
he afterwards marno.l, to revenge n blow given to 
his own father, who was too old and infirm to 
resent it; and the interest of Corneille's play turns 
on the conflict in the mind of the heroine between 
affection for her lover and filial reverence for her 
parent. But, in more recent times, the whole 
legendary history of the Spanish hero has been 
introduced to the English public by Southey’s 
translation of the so-called "Chronicle." Such n 
work has no claim to bo regarded ns history; but 
it is valuable os reflecting the popuiur feeling with 
respect to one who undoubtedly lived, and laid his 
country under enduring obligations. 

The Spanish and Portuguese languages are both 
derived from the lingua Homanu rnttica, or pro¬ 
vincial Latin spoken in many of the outlying por¬ 
tions of the Roman Empire, which, being mingled 
with words of native origin, and at tho same time 
acquiring distinct grammatical forms, gnvo birth to 
independent languages. The poem of tho Cid is 
one of the earliest developments of Spanish 
literature. The literature of Portugal took its rise 
in the thirteenth century, and consisted at first of 
songs resembling those of the Provencal Trouba¬ 
dours. The languago of both countries exhibits 
the influence of that Arabian nationality with 
which the people were brought in contact during 
the early ages of their history. Words of Arabic 
origin mingle with those whose parentage is either 
Latin or Gothic. Latin, however, is the chief 
source of both tongues, and the Spanish language 
is said to bear a greater aftinity to that of oncient 
Rome than any other modern speech. Tho six¬ 
teenth century, and the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth, were the golden age of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese literature. It was then that Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, Calderon, Camoens, Gil Vicente, and 
many other writers, cast the splendour of their 
genius over the Western peninsula, and placed it 
on a level with the greatest literary countries of 
the world. 
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FltKDI.Kh k II. of Germany 'Ucce--dcd to h some¬ 
what dillicult inli-ritanc- wh-n. in 1211, W 
ilivist.il with regal |n«u'iT by tin- n<»hl-* ami Static 
ut lli* |'it.-rii:»l country. «H||.» wa* 'till ill a 
|->'itioli aiitliuritv ami command. though lying 
under tli- excomuiunicutimi P..|«- IiiH"C-nt 111 .: 
ami it was not until vtu- time aft-r liis d-f-al at 
Bouvin-s, in 121 I. that lie resigned all pivtctiMoti' 
to the crown. This dvci*i"ii «j> hu'toind Lv the 
1 lcclar. 1 tion of tli- Pontiff that Utlio IkuI forfeited 
tli- thron-. anil that Frederick was th- rightful 
sovereign. Th- form-r retired into |*rivat- lit- in 
121 *». hut t«*ok with him tin- lui|»-ii.il insignia. con¬ 
sisting of the cross, th- holy lance, th- crown, ami 
a relic reported to !-• «m- o|‘ th- teeth of John the 
Raptor, lie tli-d in 12b* 4 . ami these p o afw ion* 
w-iv th-n placed iii tin- hands of Frederick. The 
grandson of llarlaro'd was thus .l-liv«-r-d from 
all fear of riv alry : but h- had still th-disadvantage 
of ••••ill 1 .' to soln- ext-nt an ali-n. Ifi* father was 
the Euip-ior Henry VI.. hut his mother was the 
Princess CmistancJ of Sicily, and it was in Italy 
that h- was bom. Innocent 111. was his guardian, 
and In- seemed to 1- connected less w ith Germany 
than with the South of Europe. His temi- rament 
was partly Italian; he always took peculiar 
interest in tin* Sicilians, and their declining fortunes 
wer- restored hy hi* enterprise and genius. Otlio. 
w ho hud I—n content to receive Apostolic j<itronage 
at the price of ignominious concessions, until he 
chose to quarrel with the Pope, taunted Frederick 
with Wing a ** priest's king —a reproach which Ins 
lat-r years singularly disproved: and certainly 
Innocent III. was a very exacting friend. Before 
Constance could obtain for her son the investiture 
of Naples ami Sicily, and hi* coronation as sovereign 
of thus- realms, she had to conciliate the Pope by 
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yielding to him important ecclesiastical rights. 
Th- rb-vatiou of Frederick to the German throne, 
while it increased his dignity and grandeur, failed 
to d-liv-r him from the tutelage to which he had 
Uvn consigned by early events. He was compelled 
to grant numerous privileges to Innocent, and to 
give up the kingdom of Sicily to his infant son 
Henry, as the Pont ill' would not |iermit the Im- 
peiial crown and that of Southern Italy to he worn 
by the same individual. 

The rvigu of Frederick II. is doted from the 
year 1212. when he arrived in Germany. Having 
Uvn bum in 1194. he was then only in his 
eighteenth year: hut his physical and mental 
puwero were remarkable. Of prepossessing op- 
peorance. valiant, o|h-ii hearted, and wittjj he 
seemed bom to be a great sovereign ill an age that 
was destined to mv great events. To the energy 
of the North he added the culture of the South, 
and his accomplishments as a linguist were so 
considerable, that ho understood Greek, Latin, 
Italian, German. French, and Arabia We have 
seen that the tirst few years of his reign were 
troubled by the opposition of Otlio; hut much 
severer trials were in store. Frederick resented 
and scorned the bondage to which Innocent HI. 
had reduced him. His large and liberal mind had 
passed beyond the limits of ecclesiasticism, and 
the exact iiig spirit of the Pontiff provoked u spirit 
of resistance in himself. He hod not long been 
firmly seated on the German throne, before he 
conceived the design of conquering all Italy, and 
reducing the power of the Popes, so that they 
should be simply the spiritual heads of Christen¬ 
dom, and not temporal sovereigns, with the privilege 
of overruling the decisions of other sovereigns, 
deposing them, and absolving subjects from their 
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allegiance. The project, however, was incapable 
of realisation ; for not only was the general opinion 
of Europe opposed to it, but Innocent III. and his 
immediate successors were men of large abilities 
and vigorous character. They represented in their 
most dominant form the ideas which Frederick 
would fain have counteracted ; and a large part of 
Christendom was prepared to support them. Two 
opposing principles were thus brought into active 
conflict, and their struggles fill a large space in the 
annals of the thirteenth century. 

The claims of the Popedom were founded 
partly on the Forged Decretals of Isidore,* and 
partly on the donation which Constantine the 
Great, the first Roman Emperor to adopt Chris¬ 
tianity, is said to have made to the Roman Bishop 
Sylvester. This donation, the authenticity of 
which is in the highest degree doubtful, is de¬ 
scribed as having consisted of the city of Romo, 
and of several provinces of Italy. It therefore 
conferred on the head of the Church the position 
of a secular prince, and the Po|>es of tho Middlo 
Ages were very emphatic in maintaining the 
reality of tho bequest. But, not to speak of the 
incompetence of tho Emperor to mako such a gift 
without the agreement of tho Senate, there is a 
total failure of proof that tho transaction ever took 
place at all. Hincmar, Archbishop of Rbeirns, 
who lived in tho middlo of tho ninth century, is 
the first to mako mention of tho grant; but it was 
afterwards described by Popo Leo IX. in a letter 
to Michael, Patriarch of Constantinople, written in 
1053. Had any such donation really existed, it 
is incrodiblo thnt no reference to it should bo 
found earlier than tho time of Hincmar, uioro 
than fivo hundred years beyond that of Constan¬ 
tine. But it is certain that, for sovcral ages after 
tho alleged gift, tho Emperors continued to exer- 
ciso power and authority at Rome, oven when tho 
seat of government lmd been removed to Constan¬ 
tinople ; and Boniface, having been supported 
against a rival Bishop of Rome, by Honorius, 
Emperor of tho West, thanked that sovereign in 
a letter which contained tho words, “ In your 
Majesty’s Imperial city,” referring, of couree, to 
the capital. Until the date of Pepin, the father 
of Charlemagne, the Popes had always been sub¬ 
ordinate to the secular monarchs, who claimed and 
exercised the privilege of confirming the elections 
to the Pontifical chair. Pepin, however, gave 
them an independent position. Thus, it was not 
until about the middle of the eighth century that 
the heads of the Church became 

sovereign princes 
1 See p. 1G6 of thia volume. • 
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even in name; and then their power was but 
slight. The donation, though strongly assorted by 
the Popes, has been disbelieved by many Cutholics. 
Questioned by Dante, derided by Ariosto, and 
commonly rejected by tho Gallican Church, it is 
now regarded in most quarters os either a forgery, 
a misconception resulting from a confusion of tem¬ 
poral with spiritual jurisdiction, or an ascription 
to Constantine of what was really done by Pepin, 
and afterwards by Charlemagne, who, by no other 
right than that of force, gavo to tho Apo6tolic Sco 
jurisdiction over a large |«rt of Italy. 

T^liis jurisdiction was often disputed, and never 
very strictly enforced. It served, however, to 
feed tho pride of tho Pontiffs, and to increase tho 
moral power which they had l*een gradually, hut 
steadily, acquiring over the minds of men. When 
at length Innocent III. got possession of the pro¬ 
vinces bequeathed to the Church by tho Countess 
Matilda, the friend and supporter of Gregory VII., 
tho Popes obtained a very important accession to 
their influence, their resources, and their means 
of attack. Such was tho powor against which 
Frederick II. undertook to contend; but, fully 
comprehending tho strength of his foe, lie pro¬ 
ceeded by gradual and cautious stops. Ho deter¬ 
mined to visit Romo for tho purjioso of receiving 
the Imperial crown from tho hands of Popo Hono¬ 
rius III. (who had succeeded Innocent in 1210), 
but, before his departure in 1220 , caused his eldest 
son, Henry, to l>o chosen King of tho Romans. 
Honorius was angiy at ap net which seemed to 
imply a disregard of his own claims as sovereign 
of tho Papal city; but Frederick explained that 
tho measure was necessary before ho could under¬ 
take the Crusado which in early lifo ho had 
vowed to perform, and to which tho Apostolic Sco 
had itself been constantly' urging him. Tho 
jealousy of tho Pontiff was for a time alloyed; 
but he could not regard without uneasiness tho 
increasing power of Frederick, who was supported 
in Lombardy by the Ghibcllino or Imperial party. 
In tho event of his becoming predominant in the 
north of Italy, and at tho same time retaining 
his maternal inheritance in the south, the position 
of tho Popes, placed mid-way between theso two 
powers, both wielded by tho same hand, would 
obviously bo one of considerable difficulty and 
peril. Tho German ruler was therefore compelled 
to promise that he would never unite Sicily with tho 
Empire; and the Milanese, acting in the interest 
of the Popedom, but valuing still more highly 
their freedom from German interference ever since 
the Peace of Constance in 1183, refused to place 
the Iron Crown of Lombardy on his head. 
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Paving no attention to this slight, Frederick 
made his way to Komi-, where he was crowned as 
Emperor; and then proceeded to his dominions in 
the south. The pn| vir.it ions for the coming war 
were to U- made in Apulia ami Sicily; hut 
Frederick wn> in no hurry to depart, for his affairs 


of various classes, ami reconciling, so far as it was 
jtossihle, the divergent interests of a singularly 
mixed population, made up of Romans, Greeks, 
Arabians, Normans, Germans, and others. A 
University was founded at Naples in 1224; tho 
medical school at Salerno, originally established by 
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Robert Guiscard, and now jK-rpctuatn.g tho best 
scientific traditions of Saracenic Spam, was en¬ 
couraged bv the liberal patronage of Frederick ; 
art and literature were cultivated, and the modern 
Italian language is thought to have originated in 
Sicily under the rule of this semi-German prim*. 
Among the earliest productions of the Italian 
■Muse are compositions by Frederick himself, and 
by his Chancellor. The Sicilian Court was one o 
the most brilliant then existing in Europe, and a 
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scorns to have reflected as from a prism the varied 
civilisations which had in turn illuininatosl that 
beautiful and romantic land. 

The Emperor would gladly have remained in 
Sicily, which was associated with all his earliest 
and pleasantest recollections; hut the Pop** was 
|N*r|N*tually urging him to perfonn his crusailing 
vow, and in 1220 llonorius threatened to excom¬ 
municate him if lie further delayed. At length, 
the year 1227 was fixed for the setting out of the 
expedition ; hut, before he started, Frederick pro¬ 
mised to call a general Diet of the Empire at 
Cremona, that he might be crowned King of the 
LouiWrds. The Lombards, however, were not in¬ 
clined to receive an alien as their monarch. The 


Republican cities, which had been growing in power 
and importance for some generations, .saw no 
reason why their independence should 1* hanijieivd 
hv a German sovereign, who would probably use 
them simply os counters in the game of Imperial 
ambition. Milan placed herself at the head of the 
malcontents, and the League of Loml-ardy, which 
had inflicted such serious defeats on the great 
Barba rosso, was now revived for thwarting the 
plans of his grandson. Exasperated by their 
opposition, Frederick placed the Milanese under 
the ban of the Empire, and turned his thoughts 
towards the Crusade which he had so long promised 
to conduct, hut with respect to which he seems 
never to have liven enthusiastic. Honorius died 
about this time, and was succeeded by Cardinal 
Hugolinus, a nephew of Innocent III., who in 1227 
ascended the Papal throne under the name of 
Gregory IX. The new Pontiff was a man of 
energy and resolution, and he determined to force 
the Emperor, by every means in his power, into 
undertaking the rescue of Jerusalem. From the 
Papal point of view, it was extremely desirable to 
remove so ambitious a prince to a safe distance 
from the centre of intrigue; and the representa¬ 
tions of the Pontiff were supported by those of 
Frederick s second wife, Iolanthc, daughter of the 
titular King of Jerusalem. The Emperor received 
the cross anew from the hands of Gregory; 
yet he still lingered, and seemed to care more for 
the elegant pleasures of his Sicilian life than for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. The Pope censured 
him for his luxury and dilatonness ; but Frederic - 
was not greatly affected by the Pontifical condem¬ 
nation. A pestilence raged among the pilgrims 
who had assembled in Italy, and the 
of the Crusaders flagged. Yet a goo, dealJmd 
happened in the East since the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, which might not unnaturally have cxc.ten 

the interest and sympathies of Christian Europe. 


After the collapse of the expedition of 1197, tho 
Latin colonies on the coast of Palestine enjoyed a 
period of repose, owing partly to tho feuds existing 
between the Atabeks and the family of Saladiu, 
and partly to the famiue in Egypt, which reached 
so terrible an extremity that the dead bodies of tho 
sufferers lay about in heaps, or were scattered over 
the fields, to be consumed by birds of prey. Tho 
existence of this dreadful calamity weakened the 
power of the Egyptian Sultans for any attack upon 
the Christian communities of the Holy Land, even 
sup|>o$iiig them to have possessed the wish; and 
the Latins devoted their energies to commerce, for 
which the maritime situations of the towns afforded 
peculiar facilities. But Syria and Palestine were 
devastated by an earthquake, which seriously 
affected the cities of Tripoli, Damascus, Tyre, and 
Acre. By a singular dispensation, Jerusalem did 
not suffer from this natural convulsion ; and tho 
idea speedily became general, that the carthquuko 
was a forerunner of the Last Judgment. Tho 
fortifications of Acre were so seriously damaged 
that to restore them was a work of time and labour, 
involving large expense; but the necessary treasure 
was furnished by Almeric de Lusignan, King of 
Cyprus, and by the military Orders established 
after the First Crusade. At that- time, the Persian 
poet Sadi was a captive to the Christians, and lie 
was compelled to work upon the ramparts like tho 
commonest of slaves, although a descendant of Ali, 
Mohammed's son-in-law. He was ultimately re¬ 
deemed from bondage by a merchant of Aleppo, 
and his name shines out with enduring brillianco 
from the literature of his native country. 

Almeric, King of Cypres and Jerusalem, and his 
wife Isabella, died in 120G. and Mary, daughter of 
Isabella and of Conrad of Tyre, was then declared 
sole ruler of the sacred city, while Hugh do 
Lusignan, son of Almeric by his first wife, sue- 
eroded to the monarchy of Cyprus. The sovereignty 
of Jerusalem was purely titular, for the city was in 
possession of the Mohammedans: yet tho position, 
imaginary though it was, seemed important to the 
European Powers and to the Christians of tho East. 
The hand of Queen Mary was in 1210 bestowed on 
John de Brienne, son of the Count of Bricnnc in 
Champagne, and a new Crusade was projected. A 
six yeare* truce, concluded in 1204, being now on 
the point of expiration. Kaphadin offered to renew 
it and to place in the hands of the Christians any 
ten castles or towns they might select, ns guarantees 
of his good faith. The offer was fair and even 
liberal, and the Knights of St. John, together with 
those of the Teutonic Order, were strongly m favour 
of acceptance. The Templars and the clergy, how- 
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ever, were opposed to all compromise, and it 
determined to enter upon another war, notwith¬ 
standing the risks which such a course involved. 
Saphadin, finding his hopes of j»cace at an end, 
invaded the country round Tripoli in 1210, and 
John de Brienne, who was now in command of the 
Christians, had difficulty in saving his fellow- 
believers from complete annihilation. His valour 
and devotion were worthy of all praise, and imposed 
some slight check on the victorious Saracens; but 
the fortunes of the latter wore continually in the 
ascendant, and many of the Latin barons, losing 
heart and hope in the general shipwreck of Christian 
interests, returned to Europe under any pretext 
they could devise. 

Brienne, seeing the gravity of the position, wrote 
to Pope Innocent III. that the kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem consisted of only two or three towns, and 
that its entire ruin was delayed simply by the civil 
wars then raging amongst the sons of Saladin. The 
Pontiff accordingly despatched a circular letter to the 
sovereigns and clergy of Christendom, telling them 
that the time had arrived when the most happy 
results might bo expected from a confederation of 
the European Powers. He promised a crown of 
glory to all who should eml«rk in the suggested ex¬ 
pedition, and threatened everlasting punishment to 
those who should decline. Interpreting a passage 
in the Book of Revelation (xiii. 18), he declared 
that the extinction of Mohammedanism was near 
at hand : its age was 66G. Not only those who 
went, but those who contributed largely to the ex¬ 
penses of tho enterprise, were promised a remission 
of punishment for sins; and it was added that the 
protection of St. Peter should be extended to the 
families and fortunes of tho pilgrims. Tho faithful 
were released from the payment of usury, and 
tho Jews—who generally suffered, whatever pro¬ 
ject might 1»© in hand—were to be compelled to 
relinquish their claims on Christian debtors. The 
tern of onlistment was fixed at three years; it was 
arranged that tho maritime Powers should contri¬ 
bute thoir ships; and the laws against the sale of 
war like materials to the enemy were to be strictly 
put in force—a singular proviso, showing that such 
laws hud been found necessary, and that they 
hod sometimes been evaded. How little real oc¬ 
casion there was for again stirring up the bitterness 
and desolation of war, is apparent in a letter 
written by Innocent himself to tho Sultan of 
Ah*!*, in 1212. In this communication he 
towa^t? e m M ^ lein fUler f ° r consi d<*ation 

to S ^Christians, and begged him to protect, 

Antiolh /? n hiS P ° Wer ’ ** Patri *rck of 
Antioch .and hia Church.. The conduct of Saphadin, 


until threatened with war, had been very liberal; 
and Innocent must have hod some reliance on his 
generosity when he requested him to resign tin? 
Holy Land into the hands of the Christians. 

The details of the expedition having been settled, 
tbe usual machinery for obtaining recruits und 
money was set in motion. The chief preacher of 
the new Crusade was a j»orson named Robert de 
Coui\on, an Englishman by birth, who, at tho 
University of Paris, hod been a fellow-student with 
him who afterwards became Po|>c Innocent III. 
Having been an assistant of Fulk de Neuilly in 
tho preaching of the Fourth Crusade—the expedi¬ 
tion which had resulted in nothing moro than tho 
seizure of Constantinople—lie was well acquainted 
with those rhetorical arts which an? most influential 
with the populace. He was now a Cardinal, and 
the Pa|Mii Legate in France; hut his dignity did 
not stand in the way of his zeal. Passing from one 
province to another, he recommended the holy 
war with to much effect that vast numbers were 
soon enrolled under the banner of the Cross, and 
enormous sums of money wero collected in tbe 
churches. The French King, Philip Augustus, 
contributed a fortieth part of his revenues ; others 
were equally liberal in proportion to their means ; 
and tbe virus of fanaticism even infected youthful 
blood. A number of French and German children 
conceived the idea that it was reserved for them 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. They 
went about the country, crying, "Lord Jesus 
Christ, restore thy cross to us!" Numberless 
boys and girls ran away from homo in pursuit of * 
this phantom, and as many os 30,000 wero oi^a- 
nised by fanatical leaders, one of whom was 
afterward* banged at Cologne. Full of excitement 
and visiou&ry hope, they made their way to 
Marseilles, whence seven largo ships, crowded with 
youthful devotees, started for tho East in 1213. 
Two of these vessels were wrecked; tho others 
went to Bugia and Alexandria, where the children 
were sold into slavery. Some, who pureued a 
different route, wero murdered by tho Adriatic 
pirates, and none reached the goal of their dis¬ 
tempered dreams. 

Robert de Courcon was afterwords convicted of 
peculation, and Innocent III. interceded with the 
French Bishops to save him from well-merited 

punishment. In November, 1215, a General Council 

of the Church assembled in the Lateran at Rome, 
which was attended, not only by the great 

srr i tho ,T“ t ’ but by th8 of 

Constantinople and Jerusalem, and the Ambassador 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. The Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople (then under the rule of the Latins), the 
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Kin"-* «.l France. England. Hungary. Jeni'al.m. 
and Aragon. niul tin- sovereigns of many other 
countries, were repre'Ciited at this vast gathering, * 
at which the iiumL-r «-t* prelates clergy. abbots, 
ami priors, issnid to have been beyond ciilculntion. 
One object of the foul nil was the condemnation of 
h.-resv ; ami. when this hud boon uevt*iu|4i*hed. war 
a*.'ain't the Saracens was declunil to L- the iihoI 
virus I duty of f hristeiidom. Innocent himself 
deelared his intention of visit in- the lloly I-md 
an intention which his .hath, shortly afterwards 
prevented his accomplishing; and in the uh-uii- 
whilc he contriluH.il to the expense* of the war 
tile enormous miiii (for those days) of in 

addition to the maritime clior-v* of the Roman 
pilgrims. 

All expedition, which should in truth be culled 
the Fifth Crusade, but is not usually so mvlod. set 
out in 1210 under the leadership of Andrew. King 
of Hungary, whose forces were joined by those of 
the Austrian and Ruvnriun Duk.-s and of the 


nrlesiastical and secular r icntates of Southern 
Cermnny. Tin* armies marched to S|«latro in 
Dainiutin, whence tln-y were conveyed by sen to 
the ishind of Cyprus. After turning a while in 
that seductive land, they proonled to Acre, to-, 
getl.er with fresh bodies of Crusadcm. who had 
arriv.il from Marseilles, (Jonoa. and Brindisi The 

..dans wen- for a time overwhelmed by «> 

vast an inroad of arnuil enthusiasts, and a large 
extent «»f country was ravaged by the invaders. 
The Eastern Christian*, however, hud as much 
in use to lament this invasion as the Saracens and 
Turks themselves. Their private dwellings and 
religious house* wen- unscrupulously pillaged, 
especially by the Bavarians, and it was some time 
before order could U- restored. The enterprise 
was at first attended by no important results. The 
pilgrims gave themselves up to a kind of holy 
pleasure-making ; and while they visited Mount 
Tabor, and other places associated with New 
Testament history, the Mohammedans were con¬ 
centrating their forces, and recovering f.om their 
first discomfiture. Hugh do Lusigmm. the King 
of < ’yprus. died during the progress of these events, 
nml ill 1217 Amln w of Honin' *u,ld.-nly oW 
> 1,0 ex|*<lition, .ml. will, K* store.™! Il.e 
arontor „u,.,l-r of hi. xoUiem. n-.,,n„-l to „s own 

do.m-. The other Crumdor. strongly ort M 

ll„-„,solves on Mount Corn,cl nnd the |-huw of 
IW«.nnd i„ the spring of 121* «l"* =™ 
of military pilgrim- arrived f™„> the north of 
Gormnny. Thu. reinforced, the lenders 
Crusade proposed to Wsiege Dunnetln s,.un.cd 
some distance >o the north of tin- modem town 


L-.iring tin* same name. Planted on the eastern 
Link of the Nile, near the point at which the 
right branch of the great African stream enters the 
Mediterranean, Damietta was regarded as the key of 
Egypt: mid it was determined to carry the war 
into that country, a* a means of breaking the 
Mohammedan power. One of tin- outworks of the 
city, occupying an island in the river, was taken 
by u-sault in May, 12IS, and the gratification of 
the Christians was increased shortly afterwards by 
intelligence of the death of Silphudin. His son 
Kamel, who was n-igniug in Egypt, found himself 
confronted by so universal a spirit of rebellion, that 
he w ith.livw into Arabia; after which the Crusadera 
prow.-cut.il the siege of Damietta itself, with every 
hope that it would speedily succumb. 

Satisfied with their partial success, many of the 
Hermans returned to Europe, but the ranks of the 
Christians were speedily reinforced by large numbers 
..f Italians, French, and English. Discord, how¬ 
ever, soon Inoke out amongst these heterogenous 
legions; the Nile overflowed its banks, and pesti¬ 
lence followed in the train of famine. Several 
months passed away without any achievement, and 
Kamel was reinstated in the position from which 
he had too precipitately retired. Nevertheless, the 
siege of Damietta was still prosecuted with per¬ 
sistent resolution, and many sanguinary combats 
took place between the champions of the opposing 
creeds. The assailants were drawn up on tho 
i western bank of the Nile, opposite the city, so 
that, whenever any operations were attempted, it 
was necessary to cross the river in l>onts. Nothing 
I could exceed the heroism on both sides ; hut for a 
long while no visible approach was made towards 
1 a settlement of the quarrel. At length, however, 
the stock of fowl within the walls was reduced to 
so low a |*oinl that the utmost extremity of suffer¬ 
ing was seen to be close at hand. Kamel began to 
d.-spair of shaking off his foe, while his brother 
Coradinus, the ruler of Damascus, was so dismayed 
at the aspect of affairs, that, anticipating the 
siieedy appearance of the Christians More Jeru¬ 
salem. he destroyed the walls of that city, together 
with many of the buildings. Yet, even in that 
moment of rage and despair, veneration for the 
Prophets restrained the hand of the Sultan, nnd he 
spared the Tower of David and the Church of tho 
Sepulchre. Some of the Christians were so much 
struck by this act of veneration that they pro¬ 
nounced the Saracens to be less infidels than 

heretics. .... 

Th<* greater number of the invaders, however, 
were unaffected by this or any other consideration, 
and it was determined to push matters to the 
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bitter end. In vain did the Syrian monarch, 
Corodinus, propose terms of negotiation, offering, 
in exchange for peace, the remaining fragment of 
the Cross, possession of the city of Jerusalem, and 
all the prisoners in Syria and Egypt. In vain did 
he promise to rebuild the walls he had destroyed, 
and to confine his own possessions to the castles of 
Knrac and Montreal—places necessary for the safe 
passage of the Moslem pilgrims and merchants on 
their way to Mecca. As a counterpoise to these 
immense concessions, the Sultan merely demanded 
the evacuation of Egypt; and the terms were 
considered so favourable by many of the Crusaders 
that they advised.an immediate termination of the 
war. The majority were of a different opinion. 
They resolved that Damietta should be taken, 
and in November, 1219, the walls were assaulted 
with success. A frightful scene presented itself to 
the eyes of the triumphant army. Nearly all the 
population of the city (which is said to hove 
exceeded seventy thousand) had been destroyed by 
famine and disease; the streets were strewn with 
dead bodies; the mosques and houses were as 
sepulchres; a pestilential vapour hung over the 
place ; and even the most snnguinary among the 
conquerors could find little opportunity for the 
satisfaction of their revenge. But Damietta was a 
rich city, and spoil in abundance was to bo snatched 
from amongst tho dying and the dead. 

Tanis surrendered shortly after, and tlio ensuing 
winter was passed in de)>auckery, varied by fre- 
quont quarrels among the leaders of tho Crusading 
force. Much of this discord proceeded from tho 
arroganco of the Papal Legate, Pclagius, who in 
tho course of 1218 had arrived from Italy with a 
largo body of soldiers. John dc Brienne, the 
titular King of Jerusalem, was so much offended 
by the domineering assumptions of this prelate 
that lie retired to Acre, but was subsequently 
requested, by Pelogius himself, to return. The 
Legate desired to effect the conquest of all Egypt: 
Brienne saw but too clearly that the enterprise 
would be attended by the greatest dangers. By 
taunts, and threats of excommunication, Pclagius 
carried his point, and tho forces, marching along 
the eastern bank of the Nile in the early part of 
1220, were presently arrested by the Canal of 
Aahmoun, which runs obliquely from, the Nile to 
the Mediterranean. The Mussulman troops were 
drawn up south of the canal; but Kamel, though 
• Wrongly posted, and in command of a formidable 
arm y> offered peace to the Christians on nearly the 
Rattie terms os thoso which had been previously 
advanced. Pclagius scornfully refused to discuss 
any conditions, and, expecting that the Sultan 


would throw himself completely on the mercy of 
the invaders, waited idly for moro than a month 
on the northern side of tho canal. It was the act 
of a man infatuated with pride and self-conceit 
Gradually the waters of the Nile roso to a con¬ 
siderable height; Kamel opened the sluices, and 
inundated tho camp of his foe ; all communication 
with Damietta was cut off; and tho ChristiaiiH 
found themselves caught in a trap from which 
there was no escape. Tents and baggage were 
swept away ; and Pelagius, suddenly descending 
from the heights of arrogance to tho depths of 
abasement implored of his antagonist a safe 
return to Acre, and offered to give up Damietta 
and Tanis. On these grounds a treaty was concluded, 
and hostages were interchanged. Tho Christian 
garrison of Damietta refused for a time to deliver 
up tho city, but were at length convinced that per¬ 
sistence in their obstinacy would entail serious 
results. Tho King of Jerusalem was one of tho 
hostages, and, on appearing before the Sultan, was 
observed to be in tears. •'Why do you weep!” 
inquired Kamel. Bricnno replied, “ I have reason 
to weep, for tho people whom God has given into 
my chargo aro perishing in the waters, or dying of 
huuger." Tho Sultan was deeply affected by what 
he heard, and opened the Egyptian granaries for 
tho relief of the sufferers.* Tho Christians soon 
afterwards retreated to tho sea-coast; the barons of 
Syria, and tho members of tho Military Order*, 
retired to Acre; tho volunteers returned to 
Europe ; and an enterprise which had commenced 
with high-flown prospects of success reached its 
end in failure and disgrace. 

Such was tho scries of events in Palestine 
which increased tho desire of the Papal Seo for 
another Crusade. Yet the Emperor Frederick 
still hesitated, and was not slow in discovering 
excuses for prolonged inaction. At length, in 
1227, Pope Gregory IX. excommunicated him for 
his dilatoriness, and laid his dominions under an 
interdict. His second wife, Iolanthe. died shortly 
afterwards, and in 1228 Frederick set out on a 
new Crusade, usually called the Fifth. But now it 
was as great an offence that he should go as formerly 
that he should stay. Ho was under the Papal 
ban, and therefore disqualified for conducting a 
sacred enterprise. The relations of tho two poten¬ 
tates had by this time acquired a character of 
great irritability. Frederick had described tho 
Pope as a blood-sucker, who sent out his emissaries 
into all lands, not to spread the word of God, but 
to enslave the free, disturb the peaceful, and 
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••xtort money. Gregory had clearly shown that the intake of the cross in funeral processions. The 

lie expected the Kni|ieror t.» L-have as his humble toleration-tax was strictly enforced, and the Chris- 

servant in all things and that he would act in a tians were compelled to serve the Mussulmans in 

spirit of the fiercest animosity if his will were mean and ignominious offices. The Patriarch of 

crossed. He now commanded the Patriarch of Alexandria assured the Pope that the world did 
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Jerusalem and the Military Knights to oppose the 
EmjH-ror in everything, and gave orders that 
Frederick’s hereditary estates in Italy should la- 
laid waste. The German sovereign, however, dis¬ 
regarded the menaces of the Pope, and quietly 
pursued his journey to Acre, where he armed 
towards the end of the summer. Since the fall of 
Damietta, the Christians in Cairo and Alexandria 
had been treated with much severity. They were 
not {lermitted to repair their churches, or to cam 


not so ardently ex|»ect the coming of Christ as the 
Holy Land looked for the arrival of the Emperor. 
Yet Gregory IX.. after having incited Frederick to 
undertake a new Crusade, was now endeavouring 
to deter him, because of the excommunication lie 
had himself pronounced. 

Frederick had not been long in the Holy Land 
before he cauie to a good understanding with 
Kamel, the Sultan of Egypt. The German sove- 
rei-m had adopted towards the Romish Church a 
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position little different from that of Protestant 
monarchs in a later age. After his excommunica¬ 
tion, he had sent letters to the kings and princes 
of Europe, condemning the avarice and cruelty 
of ecclesiastical Rome; and he had despatched 
Mohammedan Sicilians into the Patrimony of St 


to live on terms of brotherhood. Jerusalem,. Jaffa, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and their appendages, to¬ 
gether with the sea-porta of Tyre and Sidon, were 
restored to the Christiana. The Holy Sepulchre 
was to bo given up to the latter, and it was stipu¬ 
lated that the followers of both religions might use 



Peter, to ravage far and wide. Although he had 
now undertaken an expedition against the Moslems 
of Palestine and Egypt, it was rather in the fulfil¬ 
ment of his vows than with any view to advance 
the interests of the Papacy. By entering into 
an arrangement with Kamel, he hoped to benefit 
tno Christians without conceding anything to the 
ope; and Kamel was equally willing to discuss 
toms, because the ambition of his brother Coredinus 
had filled him with alarm. An agreement was 
mately signed, by which it was settled that for 
years the Christiana and the Mussulmans 
128 * 


the so-called Temple of Solomon for the celebration 
of their religious services. This understanding, 
which brought to a pacific termination a long series 
of miserable and exhausting struggles, was of too 
liberal a nature to please the more bigoted of the 
Christian settlers The martial barons of the Holy 
Land did not like the cessation of a hostile state 
which often resulted to their own advantage, and 
the clergy looked with detestation on a sovereign 
whom the Pope had excommunicated. Some 
enemms of Frederick endeavoured to betray him 
into the hands of Kamel; but the Egyptian Sultan, 
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after reading a letter which revealed the plot, 
forwarded the communication to the threatened 
monarch. Proceeding to Jerusah-m, Frederick 
ns&Nimd the royal title which had beeu borne by 
the successors of (1mltrey do Bouillon, hut was 
treated with a coldness at once disrespectful uud 
menacing. lie was ucconi|ianicd to the church of 
the Sepulchre only by his immediate courtiers and 
the Teutonic Knights, in whose presence lie took 
the crown from the altar, ami placed it on his own 
head. No priest would even read mass, and Jeru¬ 
salem was immediately laid under an interdict 
On his return to Acre, Frederick was received with 
eipial frigidity. Mass was pcrfomied in secret, and 
the dead were buried without any religious cere¬ 
mony. The outraged monarch was at length com- 
pelled t>» enforce a more becoming attitude by the 
imposition of |wnalties; and in 1220 lie returned 
to Europe, after having accomplished more for the 
Christians, without striking a blow, and in spite of 
Papal displeasure, than othem had effected by a 
long succession of tattles and sieges, under the 
licncdictiou of the A|NMtolk See. 

On again entering Southern Italy, the Emperor 
found his hereditary estates in possession of a band 
of Papal mercenaries, culled “soldiers of the keys” 
from their wearing as a budge the cross-keys of St. 
Peter. They were commanded by John de Briennc, 
who. though the father of Frederick's second wife, 
had fallen completely under the influence of 
(iregory IX. Frederick endeavoured to effect a 
reconciliation with the Pope, and, when this 
proved unavailing, marched against the military 
agents of the Church, and speedily defeated them. 
Gregory urged the German nobles to withdraw 
their allegiance; but his suggestions were treated 
with contempt, and in 1230 he was glad to free his 
enemy from the excommunication pronounced in 
1227. Frederick now settled in Apulia, where 
some years of |-accful enjoyment succeeded to 
the turmoil and agitation of his recent life. His 
love of art and science was shown by noble works 
of architecture and gardening, by bis collection of 
a menagerie of wild beasts, and by bis studies m 
classical literature. At the same time. Germany 
prospered, although deprived of the presence of its 
sovereign. The bounds of the Teutonic race were 
enlarged by the conquest of Prussia by the Teutonic 
Order. Prussia has since become the predominant 
State in Germany ; but in the thirteenth century 
it was a wild and d.-solatc land, inhabited by a 
Sclavonic ,>eople, whose food was horseflesh, whose 
religion wo* heathenish, and whose customs n^c 
little removed from the merest barbarism, me 
people were converted to Christianity by their con¬ 


querors, ami a Teutonic clement then flowed iuto 
the country, which quickly blended with tho older 
population, and gave to it a now character and 
direction. The Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order, by whom the subjugation was effected, was 
Hermann of Salza. who acted at the request of the 
Pules. The latter had long suffered from the en¬ 
croachments of their savage neighbours ; but Her¬ 
mann's knights, though few in number, effected a 
rapid subjugation of the laud. For several genera¬ 
tions the Teutonic Knights continued to be the 
rulers of Prussia, and in later times the territory 
grew into a duchy, and the duchy into a kingdom, 
which in our days has re-established the Empire of 
Germany. The Sclavonic origin of the nationality, 
however, is still visible in the name of their country, 
which, according to some etymologists, is a contrac¬ 
tion of Po-Russia, meaning “ near Russia." 

Although Gregory IX. could effect little against 
the EmjK-ror himself, he was able to cany on a 
vigorous religious pei-secution in Germany, where 
numerous dissenters from Roman orthodoxy 
were brought to the stake. The Po|k?’s agent in 
conducting these persecutions was a Dominican 
monk, named Comud of Marburg, who, having at 
length gone so far ns to insult a Count of tho 
Empire, was summoned to appear before the Diet. 
On his way there, he was assassinated by the rela¬ 
tions of .some of his former victims, and the Inqui¬ 
sition has never since obtainedn footing in Germany. 
The Government was at that time administered 
by the Em|>eror« son, Henry, the King of the 
Romans, who was much under the influence of the 
leading men. The nobles, as usual, were divided 
amongst themselves, and united only in their oppres¬ 
sion of the humbler ordcra. Had Frederick lieen 
present in Germany,he would have applied stringent 
measures to the correction of these evils; but 
Henry had neither sufficient- force of character, nor 
sufficient authority, to rcstraiu the ambition, or 
curb tin* des|K>tism, of the grent landed proprietors. 
The latter soon discovered that they might make a 
tool of the weak-minded and not too scrupulous 
prince. They persuaded him that he might throw 
off his allegiance to the Emperor, and reign in 
Germany as an absolutely independent monarch. 
In 1234 he formed an alliance with Frederick, 
Duke of Austria, and also obtained the support of 
the Milanese. The Pojh-, to his credit, refused to 
sanction the design, and commanded Iris adherents 
to abandon Henry on pain of excommunication. 
Shortly afterwards, Frederick appeared in Germany 
at the head of a large army, and the young prince 
entreated and obtained fotgivcncss. A second at¬ 
tempt at rcUllion followed iu 1235, and it is even 
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said that Henry sought to poison his father. He 
was then condemned to imprisonment for life at 
San Felice, in Apulia, whence he was subsequently 
removed to Ncoeastro, in Calabria, and finally to 
Martorano, where he died in 1242. 

During the rule of Henry in his father’s Ger¬ 
man |x>ssessions, Archbishop Engelbert revived in 
the See of Cologne, forming a part of the Duchy 
of Westphalia, a mysterious tribunal called the 
Vehmgericht, meaning, according to the old Ger¬ 
man words from which the term is derived, a 
court of justice. The remote origin of these 
courts has been attributed to Charlemagne, who is 
said, by a doubtful tradition, to have established 
them as a means of preventing the rela|>se of the 
Saxons into paganism. However this may have 
been, the Vehmgericht began to acquire great im¬ 
portance under the rule of Frederick II., though 
during his absence in Italy. It was principally 
directed against the tyranny of the feudal barons, 
whom the ordinary courts of justice failed to 
restrain. The greatest power of the Vehmgericht 
was not until a later period, when even the Em¬ 
perors sometimes had recourse to this secret tribunal 
for counteracting the power of rebellious nobles; 
but it was during the Viceroyalty of Henry that 
the court first attained a position of iio|»ortancc. 
The members of the Vehmgericht were called 
Schoppeu, and were divided into “ ordinary " and 
. " initiated ” members. The former were em¬ 
powered to decide civil causes at a public court 
hold threo times a year. The latter also held an 
open court, before which the accused was sum¬ 
moned to appear : if he declined or neglected, sen¬ 
tence was I passed on him in his absence by tho 
secret tribunal, which was composed wholly of the 
initiated. This court consisted of the Archbishop 
of Cologne, and of nobles, sheriffs, and executive 
officers; in later times, tho Emperor himself pre¬ 
sided. The secrecy of tho proceedings, when the 
accused failed to appear in open court, was perhaps 
necessary, as a means of protecting the judges 
from private revenge; but its tendency was to 
bring the Vehmgericht into hatred and abhorrence, 
and it cannot be doubted that the mystery of the 
procedure often covered acts of substantial injus¬ 
tice. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Vohmgericht was a mere association of assas¬ 
sins. The court usually sat in the episcopal palace 
of Cologne, and seems to have been a legal tri¬ 
bunal, though operating in ways contrary to the 
spirit of impartial justice. The members bound 
themselves by an awful oath to support the deci¬ 
sions of the tribunal, and to conceal them from 
'•wife and child, father and mother, sister and 


brother, tire and wind; from all that tho sun 
shines on and the rain wets, and from all that is 
between heaven and earth." In some respects, 
the rules of the association appear to havo been 
similar to those of Freemasonry, and the members 
knew one another by means of a peculiar pressure 
of the hand, as well as by other occult signs. 
The accused were permitted to defend themselves 
before the court, and to bring forward witnesses 
on their behalf; but the laws of evidence were 
so much in favour of the accusers that acquittal 
must have been difficult and rare. In the case of 
a person refusing to. ap)>ear, the sentence of the 
court was pronounced in these words :—“ Foras¬ 
much as A. B., having been summoned before this 
tribunal of the Holy Vehme, to give an account of 
certain misdeeds with which he standeth charged, 
doth wilfully and obstinately refuse to appear 
before the some; therefore do we, acting under 
the authority committed to us by the constitution 
of tho Holy Empire, pronounce tho samo A. B. 
ferfehmed and condemned ; cost out of the number 
of tho righteous into tliat of the unrighteous ; 
separated from all good men ; rejected by the 
four elements which God hath given unto man for 
his comfort; devoid of couuscls, rights, pcuce, 
honour, safety, and lovo. And wo hereby permit 
and require all men to deal with him as with one 
accureed. And wo do accordingly curac his body 
and his flesh, giving his carcase to tho four winds 
of heaven, and to the ravens and beasts of the 
field ; and his soul we commend to our Lord God 
—if, peradventure, he will receive the same." 
Tho execution of the sentence was then placed in 
the bauds of tho inferior officers, and the offender 
was huug up to tho nearest tree, into which 
was stuck a dagger bearing the cipher of the 
Vehmgericht, to show that the person had not 
been murdered, but had died by a judicial sen- 
teuce. When the jurisdiction of tho court was 
acknowledged, the sentence was seldom so severe. 
During the fourteenth century, the number of 
the initiated amounted to 100 , 000 ; a hundred 

years later, the tribunal hod fallen into disrepute, 
and was opposed by many princes and free towns. 
It continued, however, to exercise considerable 
power until a much more recent period, aud has 
in fact never been formally suppressed. 

Another important institution of Germany, 
which arose about the same time, was the Han¬ 
seatic league, an association of commercial towns, 
begun in 1241 for mutual protection against 
pirates and other enemies. The cities forming this 
confederacy were situated on the North Sea and 
the Baltic, and went by the genoral name of tho 
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ILuisr Towns, from tin* old German word kansa, 
signifying an alliance. It thus :ip|M-ars that then* 
was some sjieeirs of association before the esta- 
blishiucnt of the famous la-ague; hut the union 
was rather commercial than military. By the 
time of the Crusades, these towns had largely 
increased in importance, in population, and in 
riches, and their fleets were seen in all the groat 
highways of commerce, from the north to the 
south, and from the west to the east. Some 
greater powers of defence against rivals and five- 
Itootcrs had become necessary, and the HaiiM-atic 
Lraguc was the result. The original alliance was 
simply between Lulieck and Hamburg. Bremen, 
however, soon joined the confederacy, which at 
length included most of the North Herman towns. 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Ix-aguc comprised seventy cities, and could equip n 
fleet of three hundred sail, manned by more than 
twelve thousand seamen. The |*ower of the Con- 
federation (which was governed by a Diet, meeting 
every three years at Lubeck) ultimately grew so 
formidable that the most influential monarchy 
were glad to obtain its friendship ; but that j>ower 
was abused for the establishment of a commercial 
mono|Rily. Four grand euiporia were formed, at 
Novgorod in Russia, at London, at Bergen, and at 
Bruges, ami the confederacy existed in consider¬ 
able, though after a while diminishing, authority 
until 1030, when it broke up into unimportant 
fragments, and ceased to influence the fortunes of 
the world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


FREDERICK OF GERMANY, LOUIS OF FRANCE, AND Till: LAST CIUKADF.S. 


Portion of the Kii.|*ror Frederick II. tow.r.U Non hen. Iuly-Tbc Po,«- and the Nation-*! Fating-Invasion of Lon.twr.ly by 
Frederick, ami iKf-.t of the UarlfUc Faction-KtUr Anta 4 -om.m lxt»«n the Em|*cror awl I'o|* Gregory IX.— 
Attack on the State, of the Church-« ouik.1 of E«leri».tic» intcroc|4«l hy Frederick-Snectwrion of Innocent IV. to the 
1 Wlom-ltenewnl Excommunication of the Einfrror—Hb Trial More a Council cf the Church, amt Condemnation on 
Various Charge.—K*»un.|.tion of the War in Italy-MUfortune* of Frederick II.—Fltoh Succc-ww in la.mhar.ly, and Death 
of the Kmnoror—Succession of Louu IX. to the Throne of France-lu.umetion of the Feudal Lord, under the Urgency of 
Oueen JUanchc-Movemeut for IkimUting the Eogluh Power in France-Victory of Loui* near Saintc.-Incrvuo of 
French Territorial lntWr.cc-Gloomy Po.its,n of the Cbri.tUn State. in the Ka»t-Pro)e«t. for a New ‘Expedition to the 
Holy Land-Arrival of Cl.ri.tian Force, in Palestine-Agreement between Richard of Cornwall and the Sultan of D.inwcui 
-Inroad of the Khora-.inian. into Egypt and Palestine-l won of Chrutuns and Mohammedan, to otiose their Forcci- 
Di.iiervil of the HarUrian.-Exhortation. of Innocent IV. for another Cnuade-Declinc in the Popular Enthusia.m for 
Holy Wars—Ineffectual Negotiation, with the Egyptian Sultan-The Sixth Cnuade-DatmetU taken hy Lour. IX. of 
France — Advance and DUa.troo, Retreat of the French Forces-Collar* of tbo whole Exjrcdition-Prolonged Stay of Lo«U 


in the Holy Land—Destructive Wars in the East—Religious Troubles in 
1IU Ju.i Governrnvnt—MUfortunc of Palestine, and Omucsmods oft 
—Ill-success of Louis IX. before Tunis-His Death, and Concluwon of the Crusade by Prince Edward of England. 


France—Return of Louis to his own Country— 
the Mamelukes-Tho Seventh and Last Cnissdo 


However much we may admire the conduct of 
Frederick II. in resisting the [extravagant preten¬ 
sions of the Romish Church, it is impossible to 
vindicate his conduct in endeavouring to subjugate 
Italy. His grandfather, Barbarossa, had had 
sharp experience of the determined spirit with 
which the Northern Italians repudiated the alleged 
right of the German Emperors to control tlu-ir 
destinies—a claim derived from the compact bc- 
tween Charlemagne and Pope Leo III., which no 
free people were under any obligation to recognise. 
The Peace of Constance, in 11*3. had placed mat- 
tors on a different footing, and established the m- 
dependence of the Lombard Republics. Hus was 
a settlement which should have been respected, and 
which, in fact, was not disturbed from the date of 


its conclusion until the year 1220, when Frederick 
II. made his demands on the allegiance of tho 
Londiards. His ill-success on that occasion, when 
the Milanese refused to dignify him with the Iron 
Crown, ought to have proved the injustice and 
impolicy of attempting to coerce a number of com¬ 
munities made powerful by liberty ami national 
sentiment. But, as U-tween Germany and Italy, 
matters bad slid into so unfortunate a situation 
that Frederick could hardly oppose the Pontiff 
effectually without at the some time placing him¬ 
self in a posture of antagonism to the free cities 
of the North. Several of those cities—and Milan 
in particular—were adherents of the Guclphic or 
Pajial cause; and the German Emperor saw in 
them the supporters of ecclesiastical claims which 
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struck at the independence of princes and of 
nations. He was probably mistaken in this view, 
for it is questionable whether the Lombards cared 
to enforce the Papal prerogatives abroad, or to 
magnify a power which might nt any time be used 
against themselves. They threw in their lot with 
the Pope, because he was at any rate an Italian 
prince, even when he was not himself an Italian by 
birth or race ; because he represented in some sort 
the Imperial predominance of Rome; because, in 
brief, he embodied, in the strongest available form, 
the popular protest against foreign dictation. The 
Popes have frequently utilised this feeling, to 
betray it; but the Guelphs of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury may be excused for not detecting so subtle a 
design. By the samo rule, Frederick is entitled to 
some allowance for his own mistakes. He was a 
native of Italy, born there of an Italian mother; 
and he may have thought his claim a good one. 

Undeterred by any considerations of popular 
right, which were indeed little recognised by tho 
statesmen of those days, the German Emperor 
began making preparations, in 1236, for a speedy 
invasion of Upper Italy. Ho knew ho could de¬ 
pend on the assistance of a number of Ghibellinea 
in tho northern parts of the peninsula, and he had 
also collected a body of 10,000 Saracens, who 
were, of course, very willing to fight against the 
head of idolatrous Christendom. War ensued 
in 1237, and ended in tho discomfiture of tho 
Guelphs: after tho victory of Cortcnuova, on tho 
26th and 27th of Novomber, all tbo belligerent 
cities, except Milan, Bologna, Piacenza, and 
Brescia, submitted to tho conqueror. Frederick 
uwdo his natural son, Enzio, King of Sardinia, 
and, after a brief respite, turned his arms against 
tho remaining cities. In vain did Gregor^ IX. 
excommunicato him in 1239 : the war proceeded, 
and, on tho wholo, to the advantage of the Em¬ 
peror. The quarrel between tho secular and 
tho spiritual monarch had now reached such a 
point that all compromises were at an end. The 
appropriation of Sardinia was a very great offence 
to the Pope, as that island was considered a 
part of what was called St. Peter’s Patrimony; 
and Gregory, in his Bull of excommunication, de¬ 
nounced his Imperial antagonist with extremo 
bitterness. He described him as a pestilent 
heretic, and said ho had openly maintained that 
tho world had been misled by three deceivers— 
Moses, Mohammed, and Christ; of whom two 
d^edm honour, and the third was hanged on a tree, 
rroaenck denied having ever used such language • 
but ^ speeches of a similar nature were alleged 

a S tunst It is very unlikely that he com¬ 




mitted himself so far; but it is conceivablo that, 
in his friendly intercourse with the Sultan Kamel, 
he had acquired some tincture of Unitarianism, 
and that a mind already exasperated against tho 
Church had been led to question established dog¬ 
mas. Nevertheless, he endeavoured to regain 
credit with the orthodox by edicts against heresy ; 
for, though possessing many good qualities, the Em¬ 
peror was never very scrupulous os to tho means 
by which ho hojiod to promote his designs. 

Whatever Frederick may have thought on 
abstract grounds of theology, ho certainly paid 
little respect to the occupant of tho Papal throne. 
In 1240 he penetrated into tho States of the 
Church, and threatened tho aged Gregory with tho 
near presence of his armies. Gregory had preached 
a Cmsadc against him, and Frederick retorted by 
putting to death all the prisoners ho could make. 
He abstained, however, from entering Romo itself, 
and proposed that his cause should bo decided in 
an assembly of Bishops. The plan was accepted 
by the Pope; but tho prelates invited to tho council 
were exclusively the enemies of Frederick, and tho 
Emperor took measures against their meeting. 
Tho Imperial Chancellor, Piero dello Vigno, endea¬ 
voured to persuade the Cardinals and Bishops not 
to go to Rome, where ho told them thoy would 
suffer from broiling heat, putrid water, coareo 
food, thick air, mosquitoes, serpents, poisonous 
vermin, and a detestable race of men. The Pope, 
he said, would cajole thorn, and use thoir delibera¬ 
tions as a cloak for his misdeeds. “ At first,” 
added the Chancellor, “ his commands will bo light 
and reasonable enough; but, unless you rosist them, 
ho will go on increasing tho burthen, until ho 
breaks you liko bruised reeds. Your goods, your 
freedom, your bodies, your souls, are in jeopardy. 
God grant that neither vanity, nor hatred, nor 
ambition, nor tho hopo of preferment, nor any 
other passion or error, may plunge you into a gulf 
from which there is no escape. In the hopo of 
averting such calamity, your friend the Emperor 
sends you this warning.” The ecclesiastics ad¬ 
dressed took no heed of the communication, but 
in 1241 started in twenty-two '.ships, although 
Vigne had assured them that the coasts, the har¬ 
bours, and tho roads were beset The Emperor 
gave private instructions to his son, the King of 
Sardinia, to intercept the vessels; and, the-fleet 
being attacked and destroyed, all on board were 
taken prisoners to Naples. Gregory, who was 
about ninety-nine years of age at tho time, appear* 
tohavesuccumbed to the shock, for he died shortly 

The successor to Gregory IX. was Celestine IV., 
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who reigned hut a short time. A prolong*! inter¬ 
regnum ensued, and in 1243 Frederick obtained 
the election of a Pope who was supposed to l«e 
favourable to his interests, but who. as Innocent 
IV., proved a most hitter antagonist. The Eni|«-ror 
was not long in discovering that, as he expressed 
it, “no Pope could he a Ghibelline. Neverthe¬ 
less, he made advances to the new Pontiff, and 


that all his seven crowns—those of the Empire, 
Germany, Lombardy, Burgundy, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Jerusalem—should be brought before him ; 
when, laying his hands on them, he exclaimed, 
•• Now let us see whether Pope or Council has 
power to take these from me! ’’ Previously to the 
renewed excommunication, Innocent, who dreaded 
the anus of his foe, hud retired to the city of 



mr waiu or imcwim. 


even offered 'conditions which recognised some of 
the Apostolic claims. These, however, were re¬ 
fused, for nothing short of complete submission 
would satisfy an op|*>nent who acknowledged no 
equality of rights. Innocent renewed-"> 
the excommunication passed on Fmlenek 1* Gre- 
..ory: and after the words had been pronounced, 
and the hymn “Te Deum U««l«n.« ^ l«n 
mine, the prelates standing round the Pope ex¬ 
tinguished the torches which they earned. P™P"- 
that the Emperor’s glory and power ""sh 
similarly quenched. When the snveretgn thus 
menaced heard the details of the ceremony. 
spirit rose in haughty defiance. He commanded 


Lyons, where he summoned a General Council to 
inquire into the charges against Frederick. Before 
the members of this theological court, which met 
in 1245, the offending Emperor was accused of 
usurpation, heresr, and correspondence with the 
Saracens. He was defended by one of his Minis- 
ten with extraordinary ability, and. submitting 
himself to examination, denied the truth of 
wl.at was alleged to his discredit. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could avert a sentence which, we may bo 
ven- sure, was determined on Wforehand. The 
result of the investigation was that the Pope pro- 
nourus-d on Frederick a terrible anathema, released 
l.is subjects from their allegiance, declared him 




LOUS IX. 

that those who remained faithful to him should l*c 
included in the same sentence. 

Tin* Pontiff could hardly have expected that so 
high-spirited n man as Frederick would tamely 
submit to this attack, without taking some mea¬ 
sures to vindicate himself. He addressed the 
princes of Europe in justification of his acts; 
maintained that the Pope was simply the head of 
the Church, and not the dictator of States; and 
prepared for another struggle with the Guelphic 
cities of Upper Italy. In the meanwhile. Pope 
Innocent procured, by a lavish expenditure of 
money, the election of the Landgrave, Henry of 
Thuringia, to the position of German sovereign. 
The ruler so chosen died in 1247, after exciting a 
civil war in Germany, and obtaining some tem¬ 
porary successes. He was succeeded by William 
of Holland, who was little more than a puppet- 
king during the lifetime of Frederick. The Em¬ 
peror attacked the Lombards with fury, and 
obtained some successes; but Parma (though 
previously Ghibelline) rose in insurrection against 
his authority, and Frederick was disastrously 
worsted in a camp which he had formed before 
its walls. The tide now turned against him. His 
designs against Austria, which he hoped to make 
.an hereditary possession of his house, were defeated 
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most sovereigns—it is evident that he was often 
violent and tyrannical in his proceedings. Not 
only in the North of Italy, but in Naples, his rule 
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by Innocent IV. in conjunction with Ottocar, 
King of Bohemia. His son Enzio was captured 
by the people of Bologna, and thrown into prison. 
Ezzelin da Romano, sovereign prince of Verona— 
a cruel, depraved, and unscrupulous adherent of 
the Ghibelline cause—openly deserted his father- 
in-law, Frederick, against whom he had long been 
plotting. The Imperial Chancellor, Piero dcllc 
Vigne, who had always been treated as a friend, 
wavered in his fidelity, and, having been imprisoned 
on a charge of attempting to poison his master—a 
charge which seems doubtful—destroyed himself by 
dashing out his brains against the walls. The 
health of Frederick himself declined, and he sought 
a reconciliation with Innocent, which the latter 
refused, except on terms which could not l>e ad¬ 
mitted. Once more the war was resumed, and the 
Emperor was again victorious in Lowltardy ; but 
the end of his days was close at hand. He died 
on the 13th of December, 1250. at Fiorentino, at 
about fifty-six years of age; holding to the last 
those crowns of which Pope and Council bud 
vainly endeavoured to deprive him. There was 
much in his career which cannot lie justified. 
Without entering into his private life—which was 
probably neither bettor nor worse than that of 


deprived of all honours and dignities, denounced 
him as a perjurer, peace-breaker, robber of churches, 
profancr of sanctuaries, and heretic, and declared 
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was generally severe* ami repressive, for he had 
to guard against both secret ami open perils. It 
must Ik* recollected that at all time* he was con¬ 
front'^ by a most deadly ami inexorable opponent 
in tlu* head of the Papal Church—an opponent 
who used against him every weapon of a murderous 
arsenal, and whose enmity could lie liought oil" only 
l»V concessions cutin-ly subversive of secular rights. 
The exas|wmtion of the conllict seems to have 
ruined the temper of Frederick. the graceful hcius 
volence of whose life in Sicily, at the licginning of 
his reign, gave place to an angry and distrustful 
spirit. Ilis interference in Upper Italy was in 
all res|ieets objectionable. It threatened the 
freedom of numerous communities which had every 
claim to their lilierty, and it diverted the attention 
of the Eiii|H*ror from his German realm, the true 
centre of his power. Rut, had tlio Popes been 
more fair and just, it is possible that Frederick 
would not have pursued his schemes against the 
Italian Republics. 

While the ruler of Germany was disputing 
with the Pop*, and doing his utmost to circum- 
scribe an intolerant power, France was being 
governed by a monarch who found his highest 
satisfaction in doing tlio work of the Church. 
At the death of Louis VIII., in November, 


122G, his son and successor, Louis IX., was 
under twelve years of age, and the affairs of the 
nation were for nearly ten years administered 
bv his mother, Blanche of Castile—a woman of 
singular ability and resolution, who was at once 
forced into a struggle with the great feudatories, 
headed by Thibaut of Champagne, and the Count 
of Brittany. The rebels were numerous ami 
powerful; but in 1231 the movement was coin 
plctely suppressed, and the Count of Brittany pre- 
Hclited himself l»efore the youthful King with a 
rope round his neck, to sue for pardon. W hile 
still a ltoy, Louis acquired some knowledge of war ; 
but in after-life it was rather as a legislator ami 
a champion of orthodoxy that he gamed a con 
spumous position among the sovereigns of France 
The long regency of Queen Blanche determine.! to 
a jjreat rx.ont, .hr character of .he ,acc«.l.n g 
men : and even after the King had attained h,« 

majority, in April. IM *• -W"- 

of Ilis mother continued to l« , M ,erii.lly Mt m 

the direction of afe A. a 
was devoted Catholic, and, on the «'>al minc- 
tion of Languedoc in 1229, .nd the almo* conn 
,,le.e incorporation of that province with the 
French dominions, a species of Inquisition ~ 
established at Toulouse. From a very early “ge, 
therefor,-, Louis was accustomed to the nmehim-ry 


of intolerance; his education had been placed 
entirely in tlio hands of ecclesiastics; and at all 
times his tendency was to support the principles 
which had resulted in the persecution of the Albi- 
gcnscs. 

The turbulence of the feudal lords, which had been 
temporarily subdued during the regency, broke out 
afresh in 1241, in consequence of the King having 
invested his brother Alfonso with the government 
of Poitou and Auvergne, according to the testamen¬ 
tary instructions of his father. The former con¬ 
nection of Poitou with the crown of England gave 
occasion for a ’conspiracy against the sovereign 
claims of France. The leader of the movement 
was Hugh do Lusignan, Count do la Marche, who 
had married Queen Isabella, the widow of King 
John. Hugh seems to have been influenced by 
his wife, who, as a matter of family pride, wished 
to place her son, Henry IIL, in possession of a 
province over which his ancestors had reigned. A 
strong combination was formed against Alfonso 
and his royal brother, and Hugh de Lusignan 
openly accused the former of usurping tlio domains 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of the English 
King. Henry III. himself speedily reached the 
scene of war, hut was opposed by a French army 
of such great superiority that, on the 22ml of July, 
1242, ho and his allies were defeated beneath the 
walls of Saintes. He was glad to accept a truce 
for five years, and by this treaty the French ac¬ 
quired all tho northern pails of Aquitaine os far 
as tho Gironde. The strength of the feudal nobility 
was seriously reduced by the ill-success of the 
insurrection. Louis, also, had proved that lie was 
not a mere sceptred monk, but a soldier of fair 
capacity; and the political state of France beenmo 
more assured after the discomfiture of so power¬ 
ful a confederation. 

While suffering from a severe illness, in 1241, 
Louis vowed that, in the event of his recovery, 
he would undertake a Crusade to the Holy Land. 
He was unable to fulfil his promise until after a 
delay of throe years; during which interval, the 
marriage of his youngest brother, Charles, Count of 
Anjou and Maine, to Beatrice, heiress and sncces- 
sor of Raymond Beranger, Count of Provence, 
a.lded to the territorial influence of the French 
monarchy. Affairs in the East had acquired a 
gloomy hue since the friendly and liberal settlement 
effected by the Emperor Frederick II. with the 
Egyptian Sultan Kamel. The Christians were 
frequently at issue with one another, and their 
small dominions often suffered invasion at the 
hands of the Saracens. At one time, ten thousand 
pilgrims, proceeding from Acre to Jerusalem, were 
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violeutly assailed by the Moslems, and it was 
evident that, without a powerful army and an 
energetic leader, the Latins of the East would not 
long be able to maintain their independence. It was 
therefore decreed by the Council of Spoleto, which 
met in 1234, that fresh levies should be sent into 
Asia on the expiration of the truce with Kamel, 
which would be in about four years. Large funds 
were collected for this purpose, but a considerable 
portion went into the coffers of the Pope and of 
the friars. The luxurious habits of the latter be¬ 
came more extravagant and more scandalous every 
year; and even in those days of subserviency to 
tho Church, men were found to protest against 
this perversion of money which hod been collected 
for very different ends. Meanwhile, the Chris¬ 
tians of Palestine suffered terribly from the fanati¬ 
cism and superior (tower of the Mussulmans. The 
Templars were attacked and defeated by the 
Sultan of Aleppo, and matters looked so serious 
that a largo body of Crusaders set out from 
London in 1237, in the hope of restoring the 
fortunes of their fellow-religionists in Western 
Asia. In France, also, the desire for a fresh cam¬ 
paign was very strongly felt. But Gregory IX. 
had cooled upon the subject, and tho German 
Emperor, Frederick IL, counselled delay. Kamel, 
hearing of tho preparations for war which wore 
being rnodo in various parts of Europe, drove tho 
Latins out of Jerusalem, and threw down the 
Tower of David. Ho died shortly afterwanls, in 
1238; and, although several claimants to the 
vacant throne appeared, the division among tho 
Mohammedaus was not sufficiently great to offer 
any favourable opportunity to the Christians. 

Disregarding thp apathy of tho Pope and tho 
advico of the Emperor, a small body of Crusaders, 
headed by Thibaut of Champagne, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and tho Counts of Bor and Brittany, 
stalled from Marseilles for Acre in 1238. They 
arrived there shortly after the death of Kamel, 
and a desultory war soon commenced. The result 
were exceedingly unfortunate for tho Christians, 
and negotiations wero opened, in tho hopo of ob¬ 
taining favourable terms. In tho spring of 1240 
another English expedition set forth, under tho 
command of Richard, Earl of Cornwall; and the 
Crusaders, after marching through France with 
ovejy demonstration of popular enthusiasm, em¬ 
barked at Marseilles in defiance of the Pope, who 
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former offered to renounce possession of Jerusalem, 
Berytus, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Mount Talx»r, and 
the greater part of the Holy Land ; and Richard 
gladly accepted Ills proposals. By this fortunate 
agreement, Palestine was restored to the Christians, 
and the Earl, on returning to Europe, was every¬ 
where received as the deliverer of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt; 
the churches were reconsecrated; and for two 
years Christianity was the only religion recognised 
within the oity of David. But the triumph was 
short-lived. The Kliorusminus—n people occupy¬ 
ing the country now called Khivn—having been 
dispossessed by a great Mongolian inroad from 
Central Asia, poured on towards the south-west, 
and, entering Egypt about 1241, demanded of the 
Sultan a settlement in that land.* The Egyptian 
ruler avoided the difficulty by recommending them 
to invade Palestine. For this treacherous conduct 
towards the Christians, ho np|M-nrs to liavo had 
somo slight excuse. Tho Emperor Frederick 
alleged that the Templars Imd violated the treaty 
concluded between tho Earl of Coni wall and tho 
Sultan of Egypt, and that a feeling of exasperation 
had been thus created. It is not improbable that 
such was really tho case, for thu Templars wero on 
terms of amity with tho Sultan of Damascus and 
the Emir of Karac, and therefore inclined to a 
hostile policy as regarded tho Egyptian sovereign. 
But, however the facta may l.avo been, tho 
Khoresmians burst into the Holy Loud with a 
largo body of cavalry, and spread terror to 
Jerusalem itself. Many of tho Christians aban- 
doned the city, and tho barbarians signalised 
their appcnranco by a great slaughter, in which 
Christians and Mohammedans suffered equally. 

The hordes from Central Asia wero indifferent 
to either of tho faiths established in Palestine 
The Mohammedans had as great an interest as tho 
Christians m repelling their inroad; and, at tho 
earnest solicitation of tho Templum, four thousand 
Moslem soldiers wero despatched from Syria. Tho 
H°lj Land then beheld the singular spectacle of a 
Christian and a Mohammedan anny fighting side 
by ade for tho attainment of a common object. 
A battle, lasting two days, ended in the defeat of 
tho allies. Tho Mussulman troops wero nearly 
annihilate,!; the Grand Masters of St John and 
of the Temple were both akin; the Hospitallers 
tho Templars, and the Teutonic Order, were re^ 
duced to mere wrecks;.and Acre was soon crowded 
with miserable fugitives. The’ Khorasmians en- 
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camped on the plains of Acre in 1214. ami devas¬ 
tated the surrounding country. Damascus was 
soon afterwards co«i|Ucred. anil tlie position of the 
Christians would have been even worse than it 
was, had not the barbarians quarrelled with the 
Sultan of Egypt a* to the division of power. A 
permanent understanding between the Mohamme¬ 
dans and the strangers was obviously impossible. 
In 1247 the latter were attacked by the com¬ 
bined forces of Egypt and Syria. The Kborasmiau 
leader was killed ; his forces were so widely 
scattered as to be no longer capable of any important 
operations; and Western Asia was delivered from 
the torror which had oppressed it for six years. 

The acute sufferings of the Christians since 
the entry of the Khoresmians into the Holy Land, 
and the probability that the Mohammedans, now 
delivered from their own danger, would once more 
l.eeuine formidable, induced Pope Innocent IV., in 
121'*. to recommend a new Crusade to the universal 
conscience of Christendom. This resolve was taken 


in consequence of revelations made by the Bishop 
of Berytus at the Council of Lyons—the same 
Council at which the charges against Frederick II. 
were investigated. Large funds were again de¬ 
manded for carrying out the holy work ; but the 
English barons present at the Council made a 
formal remonstrance against the rapacity of the 
Romish Church, and vehemently opposed any 
further tax for the prosecution of Crusades. 
Matthew Paris distinctly says that they did this 
because the people of England remembered tbe 
way in which the Pope hod applied their former 
contributions. The tax, however, was sanctioned, 
and it was determined that the Cardinals should 
give a tenth part of their yearly revenues, and 
the other ecclesiastics a twentieth |»rt. It was a 
little before this time that Louis IX. of France 
Uttered the vow to which allusiou has been made. 
Old chroniclers relate that in the delirium of fever 
he beheld an engagement between the Christians 
and the Saracen, in which the latter were vie- 
torious, and that lie resolved in consequence to 
avenge the defeat of the former. The cross was 
assumed, not only by the King but by h» 

brotliert, tlm Counts uf Artois, Poitiers -nd 
Anjou, by the Duku of Burgundy, the Countess of 
Fl.il,den* and her two sons, and many other persems 
of importance. Tim Kings mother and »,fe 
together with several of the prelates and pnuapa 
councillors, endeavoured to dissuade 
commencing an enterprise which might resul m 
failure, and which would at any mt. remove lnm 
from his own realm. He was resolved to remsUK 
the Christians of Palestine in their former position. 


if by any amount of self-devotion such a result 
could be accomplished : but a considerable j>ciiod 
elapsed before the preparations for the enterprise 
were completed. Enthusiasm for tin- Crusade 
was much more prevalent in France than in any 
other country; yet even there many persons 
doubted the wisdom of this new adventure. A 
French poet of the thirteenth century wrote a 
chanson, which took the form of a dialogue between 
a Crusader and a Non-Crusudcr. The best of the 
argument is given to the latter, who is made to 
declare very plainly that he considers it folly and 
wickedness to leave his wife and children in misery, 
to ruin his own fortunes, to risk everything in a 
distant land, aud to return almost us naked as he 
was bom, merely to serve the purposes of a number 
of arrogant prelates. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances (which, 
after all, were exceptional), funds poured in from 
many quarters, and large numbers of soldiers were 
collected. The ranks of the Military Orders 
were swelled by hired troops, no less than by 
the regular knights scattered over Europe. An 
attempt was made to ransom such of the Hos¬ 
pitallers aud Templars as were then captives to the 
Sultan of Egypt. But the Mohammedan scorn¬ 
fully rejected the offer of a money payment He 
told the deputation that the members of both Orders 
were traitors and cowards ; that in the last great 
battle their standard-lwarer was the first man to 
fly ; that they would formerly have betrayed their 
Emperor (meaning Frederick II.); that they had 
violated the treaty which had been mode with the 
King of England’s brother; and that, consequently, 
he would not strengthen their numbers by accept¬ 
ing their gold. He added that the only way to 
obtain the release of the prisoners was by seek¬ 
ing tbe intercession of the Emperor, the slightest 
expression of whose desire would be followed by 
immediate gratification. The mutual esteem ex- 
istiug between Frederick II. and the Sultan 
Kamel, whose son was the monarch thus solicited 
by the deputation, is one of the most singular 
evidences of the effect produced on a certain class 
of minds bv intercourse with the Saracen* and 
other Mohammedan nations. This intimate and 
abiding friendship gave colour to the accusations 
brought against Frederick that he had renounced 
his own religion for that of the stranger. But a 
more liberal feeling in such matters had for some 
time past been growing up amongst the educated 
classes. Even as far back as 107G. Poi»e Gregory 
VII., in grateful acknowledgment of the King ot 
Morocco having granted liberty to some Christians 
wrote a letter to that potentate, in which he said 
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he was sure the Moslem sovereign had been moved 
by the spirit of God, and worshipped the same 
God as himself, though the modes of their adoration 
and faith were different. About a century later, 
the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel Comnenus, desired 
to expunge from the Greek Catechism the anathema 
against the God of the Mussulmans, whom he re¬ 
garded as one with his own ; and it was at length 
agreed that the imprecation should be transferred 
from the God of Molmmiued to Mohammed himself 
and his doctrine. This was a great advance ; and, 
in some quarters, the thirteenth century gave signs 
of a greater. 

It was not uutil the summer of 1248 that 
Louis IX. was in a position to start from Fiance. 
On the 12th of June, he and his three brothers 
went to the Abbey of St Denis, and received from 
the Pope's Legate the oritlamiue, the purse for 
alms, and the pilgrim's staff. The nuri Jtamma, 
or “ flame of gold, ’ was the liaunvr of the monas¬ 
tery, and, as the French Kings were protectors of 
tho church of St Denis, where for many genera¬ 
tions they were buried, and tho saint himself was 
the patron of France, it was considered fitting that 
the standard should accompany them to the wars. 
The colour of the flag was red, and the lance by 
which it was borno aloft was gilded: lieuco the 
name by which this celebrated banner is known in 
French history. The cxi»cdition set soil about 
the end of August, and arrived in September at 
Cyprus, which was to 1« the place of meeting for 
the several contingents. Here the King remained 
eight months, organising his troops, and en¬ 
deavouring to compose the differences that had 
arisen amongst the Military Ordcra Again start¬ 
ing, in the spring of 1249, on what is generally 
regarded as the Sixth Crusade, the French soon 
arrived off Damietta, which it was resolved to 
attack in the first place, as a preliminary to the 
operations in Palestine. Attempts were made to 
open negotiations; but they wero productive of 
no effect, and, on tho second day after his arrival, 
Louis leaped into the water in full armour, and| 
followed by his knights and soldicre, waded to the 
shore. The people of Damietta, atruck with 
panic, set fire to a part of the city, and fled to¬ 
wards Cairo. Thus, without striking a blow, the 
Crusaders obtained possession of Damietta, while 
the Sultan, inflamed with rage at the cowardice 
of his subjects, ordered fifty of the chiefs to be 

strangled. 

The French barons and their retainers speedily 
g*ve themselves up to feasting and debauchery in 
the mansions of Damietta, and the King found his 
authority insufficient for correcting the flagrant 
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evils of military insubordination. Ax the autumn 
advanced, however, the Saracens gathered about 
the town in great force, and a strict return to 
order bccamo nlisolutoly essential to self-preser¬ 
vation. On the arrival of two hundred English 
knights, under William Longsword, it was deter¬ 
mined to advance to Cairo. The march com¬ 
menced on the 20th of Noveml>er, but was speedily 
arrested by the Ashmoun Canal, on the other hide 
of which lay the town of Munsouruli, where the 
Mussulmans were encanijied. An attempt was 
made to overcome the obstacle by throwing a 
causeway across the stream ; but this was defeated 
by incessant showers of arrows and stones, and by 
the terrible Greek fire, which a spectator described 
as like the passage of a great flaming dragon 
through the air, acconi|>aiiicd by a noise which re¬ 
sembled thunder. For more than two months, 
the Christian forces were detained upon the nor¬ 
thern bauk of the canal; but at length a ford was 
discovered, and, in tho early morning of the 8th of 
February, 1250, the vanguard of the Christian 
army dashed across the stream, routed the Saracens, 
and drovo them in disorder within the walls of 
Mansounih. Some of the assailants followed tho 
enemy into the town ; but the gates wero speedily 
shut, the Mohammedan forces rallied, and tho 
little detachment was overpowered. A second 
battle, on the following day, resulted in unothcr 
victory to the Crusaders; but the outbreak of a 
pestilential disease, caused by the large number of 
dead bodies which renmiued unburied, compelled 
the retreat of the invaders. This retrograde move¬ 
ment was of the most disastrous character. Tho 
Mohammedans followed closely in the rear of tho 
dispirited army, and numbers were slaughtered 
in the vain endeavour to fly. Those who escaped 
the sword were almost killed with fatigue and 
disease; and the French chronicler Joinville, who 
accompanied the expedition, relates that the skin 
of tho Crusaders becamo tanned to such an extent 
that their withored legs were like an old boot 
that had long Inin behind a coffer. Another com¬ 
plaint from which the army suffered was a rotten- 
ness of the gums, occasioned by eating eel-pouts 
which had fed on corpses in the river. The barbers, 
says Joinville, were obliged to cut away l ftr ge 
pieces of the gums to enable tho i»tients to eat • 
and he adds that it was pitiful to hear the cries 
and groans of those on whom the operation was 
performed. 

• On reaching the Ashmoun Canal, it was neces- 
sary to construct a bridge to regain tho northern 
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and murdered the sick. Louis, though suffering 
terribly from discos**, did Ids utmost to repel the 
attack, hut at length, exhausted by wounds and 
fatigue, fell into a state of insensibility in u 
neighbouring village, where lie was taken prisoner, 
together with all the French nobility. These 
|>ersons were treated with generosity; but the 
common soldiers were put to death, excepting those 
who purchased their live* by embracing the religion 


moditications. The French Crusaders ultimately 
returned to Acre, and the King remained in the 
Holy Land four years, endeavouring to relieve 
the natural despondency of tin- Christians, and 
repairing the fortifications of the maritime cities, 
Acre, Cwsarea, Jaffa, and Sidon. He was enabled, 
also, by his firmness and address, to obtain the 
restoration of the knights aud common soldiers still 
kept in prison at Damietta, and to extort some 
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of the conquerors. The Sultan demanded, as a 
ransom for the French King, the restitution of 
Damietta. and the payment of a million besants of 
gold, equal to about .£3*0.000 of our money. These 
terms were accepted, a D d the Sultan, impressed by 
the heroic and religious character of Louis, re¬ 
mitted 200.000 besants from the stipulated sum. 

A truce of ten yearn’ duration was then concluded, 
and it was agreed that the Franks were to be 
restored to those privileges in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem which they had enjoyed before the j 
landing at Damietta. The Sultan was soon after- 
wards assassinated by some rebellious Emirs; but, | 
after a short period of doubt and turbulence, the 
conditions of amity were renewed, with only slight 


other concessions, including a remission of the 
remaining portion of his ransom. 

It was fortunate for Louis, and for the Chris¬ 
tian communities of Palestine, that the Sultans of 
Egypt and Syria were engaged in deadly war with 
one another; for, had their forces been united, the 
followers of the Cross would probably have been 
destroyed, in spite of the terms of peace. At 
length, by the mediation of the Caliph, the two 
Mohammedan Powers came to an agreement, by 
which Jerusalem was to be held by the Egyptian 
Sultan, and the territory beyond the Jordan by 
the ruler of Syria. Their combined armies then 
ravaged the countiy about Acre, and threatened 
the fortified position of Sajccte, where Louis was 
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shut up with the larger part of his army. Against regency of bis mother, France had been agi- 

this stronghold they could make no impression; but tatcd by the turbulent proceedings of a number 

the French King ligan to consider that his further of heretics calling themselves “ Pastoureaux. who 
stay in Palestine would be fruitless of any good in 1251 appeared under the leadership of a person 

results, while his prolonged absence from France styling himself “the Master of Hungary. Uivao 
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would almost ineviubly be attended by special 
dangers of a serious lcind. His mother, Blanche of 
Castile, who had long before entreated his return, 
died towards the close of 1253, and it was doubtful 
whether his power could be sustained after the loss 
of that dominant and imperious will. He accord¬ 
ingly quitted the East in April, 1254, and on the 
7th of September made his public entry into Paris, 
after an absence of about six years. 

During the absence of Louis, and the second 

129 


enthusiasts seem to have given expression to feel¬ 
ings experienced in a less extreme form by many 
others of the same epoch—to a sense of indignation 
at the vices of the monastic orders, and disgust at 
the general intolerance of the Church. Their 
actions, however, were characterised by a degree 
of violence which threatened serious dangers to 
society. At Orleans alone, twenty-five priests were 
murdered; in other localities, riots occurred which 
resulted in loss of life. It was necessary to take 
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stringent measures against th** danger ; and when 
tin- ringleader ami his immediate followers had 
been slain in contliet, and some of the others 
executed, the main ImIv of the insurgents dis- 
jn'isod, and this |<irtieular fonn of heresy dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had arisen. The move¬ 
ment was su|»pressed a little In-fore the death of 
Queen Rlam-he; hut there can lie no doubt 
that it would have lioen crushed with equal 
severity by Louis himself, had he lioen on the 
.spot. Nothing could exceed the detestation of 
heresy always entertained by this most Catholic 
monarch. He frequently remarked to his friend 
.1 oiuville that a layman ought not to dispute with 
unUdievers, but should strike them with a good 
sword across the laxly. Unfortunately, he hail 
discovered, in his recent exi»edition to the East, 
that the Mohammedans were master's in that form 
of del*ate; and Matthew Paris relates that, on his 
entry into the French capital, he appeared worn with 
profound and settled grief, arising from the con¬ 
sciousness of his ill-success in Palestine. 

Whatever his faults of bigotry, the nature of 
Louis IX. was essentially noble, ami the better 
elements in its composition wero now seen in the 
government of his own people. The o|.pre*aion of 
the nobles was rigorously punished ; a numlifr of 
useful statutes were issued; a police force was 
established at Paris, under the direction of a 
responsible magistrate; the various trades were 
formed into conqwnies; a navy was created ; and 
the College of Theology known as the Sotboniic 
was now commenced. Louis also showed himself 
remarkably conscientious in undoing what lie con¬ 
ceived to lie the wrongful acts of his predeces¬ 
sors. He considered that his grandfather, Philip 
Augustus, hail acquired from the crown of 
England certain territories to which he was not 
legally entitled; and in 1259 a treaty was signed, 
by which, despite the advice of the French lmrons, 
the districts of Limousin, Perigord, Quercy, and 
Saintonge, were ceded to the English monarch, who 
in exchange relinquished his claims on Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. Louis refused 
to accept the crown of Sicily, which in 1262 was 
offered to him by Pope Urban IV.; and it is 
to be observed to bis credit that, although in 
matters of faith he was the humble servant of the 
Church, he would not permit any interference by 
the Poj»e in the secular affaire of his kingdom. 
His love of justice, except where his bigotry inter¬ 
fered with it, was so great, ami his judgment so 
clear and unbiassed, that Henry III. and his re¬ 
volted barons agreed to submit their differences to 
his arbitration; and his own vassals, when at issue 


with one anothei,frequently invited the decision of 
his impartial mind. The complaints of the poor 
and humble he heard in person, sitting like an 
Eastern patriarch under the shadow of an oak- 
tree in the forest of Vincennes. It is painful 
to lie obliged to add that this just and liene- 
volent man forgot l*otli his benevolence and 
his justice when dealing with the Jews. Ho 
issued several oppressive idiots against those 
people, and remitted to his Christian subjects a 
third part of their debts to the Israclitish com¬ 
munity. 

Mortified and humiliuUd by the results of his 
first Crusade, Louis determined to make another 
attempt as soon as he had set his affaire in order 
nt home. The condition of the Christians became 
much worse after the departure of the French 
monarch. The Latin communities were in n state of 
continual dissension, and the general strength was 
wasted in brawls which a little forbearance would 
have avoidid. The quarrels of the Tcmplare and 
the Hospitallers became at length so embittered 
that, in the year 1259, n general engagement was 
fought out bv their opjxising forces. The Templars 
were entirely overthrown, and, according to 
Matthew Paris, scarcely one escaped alive. New 
members of the Order afterwards arrived from 
Etiro|*c, ami the state of Egypt soon coliqidled a 
cessation of the unseemly dissensions which had 
divided the Christian ranks. The country of the 
Nile had for several yeare I wen under the influence 
of a military 1»ody called the Mamelukes, originally 
Turkish and Circassian slaves, who, nlmut the year 
1240, were established by the Sultan as a body¬ 
guard. It was during an insurrection of these 
Pnvtorian troops that the reigning monarch was 
assassinated in 1250, shortly after the conclusion 
of peace with Louis IX.; and one of their number 
was then advanced to the throne. The chieftain 
thus exalted was called Bibare, to give him ono 
out of the many names or tit-lea by which lie was 
distinguished. His hostility to the Christians soon 
proved to be much more extreme than that of his 
predecessors, and a pretext for war was furnished 
in 12C3 by the Military Oitlers, who refused, 
contrary to treaty, to deliver up some Mussulman 
prisoners. The Mamelukes thereupon destroyed 
the churches of Nazareth, and the fortress and 
church on Mount Tabor; attacked the fortifications 
of Acre, slew many of the Christians, and subjected 
others to frightful torture, in order to conqiel a 
renunciation of their religion. Acre itself was not 
then taken, but Ca-sarea was devastated by fanatical 
hordes. Azotus and Saphoury were captured m 
12G3-G, in spite of the heroic defence of tlio 
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Hospitallers and Tcmplurs; and at tho latter place 
tho Sultan, after violating the terms of capitula¬ 
tion, slaughtered a number of the Templars who 
refused to abjure their faith. The triumphant 
Egyptians afterwards subdued Jaffa and the castle 
of Beaufort, and in 126S entered the principality 
of Antioch, where they received the speedy sub¬ 
mission of the capital. This untoward event (which 
brought to an end the monarchy of Bohemond and 
his successors, after a somewhat inglorious exist¬ 
ence of a hundred and seventy years) has been 
attributed to treachery, and in any case it re¬ 
sulted in an appalling calamity for the Christians. 
It is said that os many as 40,000 were slain, and 
that 100,000 were led into captivity. The con¬ 
quests of Bibars continued without intermission, 
save during a brief period when the bloodthirsty 
fanatic went on u pilgrimage to Mecca. Tin- 
country about Tyre was ravaged; Laodicca and 
other places succumbed without a struggle; the 
fortress of Karuc, near Tortosa, was taken after a 
magnificent defence by the Knights of St. John; 
and the Prince of Tripoli in Asia was obliged to 
relinquish half his territory. 

The necessity for some of the previous Cru¬ 
sades had been more than doubtful: now, how¬ 
ever, there was a geuuinc case for armed succour. 
Again the cry arose for a new exjiedition, and 
Louis of France determined to attempt once more 
the enterprise in which he had previously failed. 
In England, also, the crusading spirit sprang into 
activity, and Prince Edward, the eldest son of 
Henry III., received the cross at the hands of the 
Papal legate. Tho French monarch sailed for the 
East on the 1st of July, 1270, accompanied by 
60,000 soldiers, and by the lords of Flanders, 
Champagne, ami Brittany. Everything looked 
hopeful; yet tho Seventh and last Crusade was as 
disastrous as tho Sixth. At Cagliari, in the island 
of Sardinia, where the fleet touched for a time, 
Louis formed the resolution of proceeding, in the 
first instance, to tho coast of Tunis, the ruler of 
which State hod formerly sent ambassador, to 
the French King, expressing a desire to adopt 
Christianity. If he ever really entertained such a 
wish, the step now taken by Louis was the roost 
likely thing to change his friendship into antago¬ 
nism. The fleet sailed for Tunis, which was sighted 
ou the 17th of July, and on the 24th of the month 
the old Moorish fort of Carthage, erected near 
tho site of the ancient city, was token by assault 
forgetting his moderation in the ardour of his 
fanaticism, Ixmis ordered the garrison to be put 
to the sword; and the sovereign of Tunis made 


lusty preparations to repel the unexpected inroad. 
While waiting for reinforcements tho French 
army was wasted by tho terrible heat of Africa, 
and by the pestilence which generally breaks out 
amongst troops in a stato of inactivity, and which 
in those days was peculiarly malignant, owing to 
tho want of sauitary precautions, and the lack of 
medical skill. The King’s son, Jean Tristan, was 
one of the first to succumb to this fearful malady ; 
the Papal Legate followed in a few days; several 
barons and knights perished in that inhospitable 
land ; and at length Louis himself was stricken. 
For twenty-two days he languished in a stato of 
extreme misery, and then, becoming speechless, 
perpetually made the sign of the cross as he lay 
upon the floor, which he had ordered to be strewn 
with ashes. Recovering his s|»eech a litllo before 
his decease, he exclaimed, in the words of the 
Psalmist, “ I will enter into thy house, O Lord : 
I will worship in thy holy tabernacleand so 
passed away on the 25th of August, 1270, at 
about fifty-six ycare of age, forty-four of which 
had been passed in nominal or real sovereignty. 
Twenty-seven years after his death, this pious 
monarch was canonised by Popo Boniface VIII.; 
on which account he is often called “ St. Louis.” 
His sufferings on behalf of his convictions elevate 
him to the rank of a hero ; but, had similar misfor¬ 
tunes befallen a monarch liko Frederick of Ger¬ 
many, or any other opponent of tho Romish See, 
it is easy to understand what interpretation would 
have beei\ put upon them by Pupal writers. 

The war in Tunis was afterwards conducted by 
Charles of Anjou, tho brother of Louis, who 
landed at Carthago immediately after tho King’s 
decease. The Mohammedan ruler was defeated, 
and compelled to make peace on terms favourable 
to the Christians. The French then returned to 
their own country ; but Prince Edward of England, 
who arrived with his forces about the end of 
October, proceeded in the following spring to 
Palestine, where he captured Nazareth, and gave 
many proofs of that brilliant military genius which 
ho was afterwards to exhibit in his own country. 
Tho war was concluded by tho usual truce for ten 
years, and Edward returned to England in August, 
1272. Acre and Tripoli still remained to the 
Christians; but the first capitulated in 1291, 
and the second soon afterwards. The Military 
Orders removed to various parts of Europe, and 
the i nations of the West never again expended 
them blood and treasure on the hopeless task of 
meuiug the Holy Land from the iron grip of the 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


STRUGGLES OF T1IE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Kiw •'( I'srlunieiitiry lostitutioas—Ttw rarliaim-nt of Pari*—Decay of Fcu«hli»m in France—Judicial Function* of tlic 
Paili.iim nt liuiiaM' of Monarchical Rower—The Sl*ln-(imml: their Privilfjci and Influence—Condition of England in 
the Early Year* of Henry lll.-D|i| miw i of the Pro|de by Foreign Prelate* and Other*-Nature and Power* of the Great 
('•Hineil «>f England—Tyranny and Arbitrary Eviction* of Henry III.-Hi* Alliance with the Pope*—Resistance of the 
llirwn* Appointment of n Conunittee of Government—Bad Faith of the King -Simon dc Montfort II., Leader of the 
Malcontent.' Outbreak of Civil War—Defeat ami Capture of Henry at the Hattie of lean-Condition* ini|w»ed on him by 
de M.-ntforl Defeat and Death of de Montfort at the Hattie of Eve,ham-Fir.t Hr|>re*rntation of Citic* and Boroughs in 
P.uluiinent Clone of Henry * Keign—Reaction again.! the Deqvtmi of Rome—Division of the German Dominions after 
the Death of Frederick II.-Conrad and William of HoUand-Intcrregnuin in Germany-Troubled State of .Southern Italy 
diaries of Anjou appointed by the l*o|>e to the Throne of A|*ilu ami Sicily-Inv avion. Defeat, and Death of C’onradin— 
Patriotic Hi*ing under John of Rrocida—The Sicilian Vesjm—l’«dro , of Aragon .ucceeds to the Sicilian Throne—War with 
France- Reign, of Hodolph of Ha|«burg. Adolphu. of Na**au. and Albert of Au.tria. in Germany—Foundation of the Swim 
Confederacy—Legend of William Tell- The Latin Empire of Cotmtantin«|4r. and the Greek Emi*ire of Nic.ea—War* in the 
South E.i't of Europe- Decay of the Latin Dominion- S|drmlid Kule of John YaUce. at Nicva—Reign of hi. Successor, 
Theodore ll.-C.urpatioii of Michael l-alvologu*-Capture of Constantinople l.y the Greek*, and End of the Lutin 
Empire. 


Both in France and England, I he thirteenth cen¬ 
tury was distinguished hy tin* ••sUUisItmcnt of a 
most important institution, which, however, took 
ditleiviit forms in the two countries. The Parlia¬ 
ment of France arose under the sceptre of Louis 
IX.; that of England, during the reign of Henry 
III. The Supreme Council, or Court of Peers, 
which was the great judicial tribunal of the French 
Crown from an early period, was originally coin- 
|rosed of the feudal vassal*, the prelates, and the 
household olKcers of the King; but when the in¬ 
crease of business became so considerable as to 
over-task those functionaries, some councillors of 
lower rank, including a large proportion of the 
inferior clergy, were added by Louis and the 
court then took the name of Pnrlemcut. The 
earliest register of its proceedings still extant 
U-nrs date 1234. Its sittings were generally at 
Paris, but occasionally in other cities; and the 
institution gradually acquired various powers. Yet, 
though possessing the right to decide on peace or 
war. and to im|K»e taxes it was rather as a court 
of law than as a legislative chamber that the 
French Parliament exercised an influence on the 
fortunes of the country. In process of time, 
law vers liecame the principal element in the com- 
,Motion of the court; for the nobility and the 
great ecclesiastics were too busily engaged in Mili¬ 
tary and clerical affaire to give much attendance in 
an assembly which was chiefly concerned in mattcra 
of jurisprudence. Parliament thus operated as a 
powerful elieck on feudalism, which in fact it 
gradually destroyed. The tendency of the lawyers 
was to support and enlarge the prerogatives of the 
sovereign, and to revert to the old “Roman methods 


of Ini|»erial dominion. Under the feudal system, 
the authority of the monarch was but slight, unless 
when some man of unusual capacity succeeded to 
the throne. Rut feudalism was suited only to a 
rode and violent condition of society. It failed 
when more complicated interests arose, when com¬ 
merce was develo|*etl, when a middle class liegan 
to emerge, when the power of cities increased, and 
when men awoke to the fact that there arc other 
things in tho world ltcsidc the Citwier and the 
sword. 

In monarchical countries, the change was not at 
first in the direction of |K>pulnr liberties. The 
Parliament of France, in the fourteenth century, 
helped to create the despotism which it afterwards 
curbed. Yet at times it listened to the complaints 
of the commonalty; and, as the edicts of the King 
were not considered legal until they had l>ccn 
registered by Parliament, some degree of control 
insensibly grew up in the course of ages. This 
was certainly more than the monarchs themselves 
intended ; for, by an union nance of Philip IV. (the 
Fair), in 1302, all matters of finance and general 
government were withdrawn from the cognizance 
of the Parliament, and its functions were restricted 
to judicial duties. But, later on, the Assembly took 
the matter into its own hands, and, by sometimes 
refusing to register the royal edicts, established, 
in the fifteenth century, an imle|«ondent power in 
the State. An important change was sanctioned 
by Louis XI. in 146$, when the presidents and 
councillors of Parliament were declared irremove- 
able, except in case of legal forfeiture; and, as the 
judges had already secured the right of self-ap¬ 
pointment, by presenting to the King a list of 
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candidates from which he was obliged to choose, 
the court could no longer be considered a mere 
appendage of the Crown. Unfortunately, it was 
open to the influence of money; but, as a check on 
the excesses of arbitrary power, its value was great 
The pluco of assembly was permanently fixed at 
Paris in the fourteenth century, and, instead of 
meeting only twice a year, for two months at a 
time, it sat permanently, with tho exception of a 
short vacation. The feudal courts, meeting in the 
several provinces, were entirely superseded during 
tho reign of Philip the Fair, extending from 1285 
to 1314; and all causes were thenceforward sub¬ 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Paris. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that, 
however important in its nature and operation, 
the French Parliament was very different from the 
kind of assembly which we associate .with that 
name. For anything like a popular Chamber iu 
France, wo must look to the States-Gcneral, or 
representative body of the three orders of the 
kingdom. In its more modern and permanent 
form, this institution took its rise under the rule of 
Philip tho Fair, when so much was done for the 
destruction of feudalism; but, in tho time of 
Charlemagne, assemblies of the clergy aud nobles 
woro hold twice a year, to deliberate on matters of 
importance. Tho celebrated Capitularies of tho 
Emperor are said to have been elaborated in theso 
convocations; but, about seventy years after his 
death in 814, all such meetings ceased. In subse¬ 
quent ages, general assemblies seem to havo been 
held from timo to timo for particular purposes; as, 
for instance, in 1146, when Louis VIL determined 
on his Crusado, and again when Innocent IV., 
fearing tho influence of the Emperor Frederick ill 
Italy, requested an asylum in Franco, which Louis 
IX. declined to grant without the consent of his 
barons, and which tho latter unanimously refused.* 
But, for tho most part, tho French K^ngs were in 
those days assisted only by a royal council of limited 
formation. In 1302, however, tho States-Geuerel 
—so called to distinguish them from the Provin¬ 
cial Estates, which legislated for particular dis¬ 
tricts—wore convened by Philip IV. to help him in 
a difficult dispute with the reigning Pope. This 
Wdy consisted of tho three orders of tho clergy, 
tho nobles, and the citizens, and was therefore 
really a representative assembly. Tho extent of 
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its powers, however, is not very clear, and was 
probably but slight. Tho members, in their col¬ 
lective capacity, seem to have had some control 
over the taxes, which, as wo have seen, were at 
that time removed from tho cognizance of Parlia¬ 
ment; and tho privilege of offering odvico to tho 
Crown was doubtless exercised by them. But they 
had no legislative functions ; they were often left 
unsummoned for considerable |>eriods ; and several 
of the French monarchs even preferred to ask 
supplies from tho provincial bodies. Nevertheless, 
tho States-Gcncral made their influenco felt on 
various occasions. They were frequently at issue 
with the King, and, in 1380, during tho minority 
of Charles VI., tho Government was compelled to 
revoke tho extraordinary taxes imposed by arbi¬ 
trary power since the reign of Philip IV. For 
centuries tho political history of Franco was 
distinguished by conflicts between tho sovereign 
and the tlireo orders of French society; and tho 
battle may bo said to havo continued until, ill 
1789, the older representative body merged in tho 
National Assembly of tho Revolution. 

In our own country, Parliamentary institutions 
hod a more cougnnial soil for their development 
than in France. Tho Witenagemoto of tho English 
before tho Conquest had proved that tho people 
fMKscssod a special aptitudo for this difficult and 
complicated form of government; and tho alien 
tyranny of tho Normans only suspended what was 
really a national characteristic. Tho gcnorol ten¬ 
dencies of tho reign of Homy III brought into 
powerful relief tho necessity for somo more popular 
form of government When Honry succeeded to 
the throno, in Octoljer, 1216, ho was only ten- 
years of age, and a regency was of course im¬ 
perative. Until May, 1219, tho administration 
was conducted by tho Earl of Pembroke, a 
man of ability and moral worth; but after his 
death tho kingdom fell under tho guidanco of 
Hubert de Burgh, ono of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, and of Peter des Roches, Bishop of Win- 
Chester. Tho latter was a Frenchman, and do 
Burgh was a determined opponent of all forcigncis. 
The Bishop was at length compelled to resign, aud 
oven forced to quit the country. Do Burgh, thus 
left in undisturbed possession of power, which he 
retained oven after tho King had reached his 
majority, acted with a degreo of rigour which 
soon made him unpopular. Tho opposition at 
length apparent in many quarters wus headed by 
the King’s brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
then a very young and inexperienced man. but one 
whoso influence among all classes was considerable: 
By an unexpected movement in the latter part of 
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1232. flic offending minister was driven front 
power, deprived of his honours and estates, and 
sent to prison ; and the Bishop of Winchester, 
who had recently returned to our shores, ;igain 
assumed the chief din ction of affairs. 

England was at that time, as it had been for 


of the worst of the foreign prelates who fattened 
on the commoners they insulted and oppressed. 
He did the most he could to nullify the provi¬ 
sions of .Magna Charta, ami to annihilate the 
liberties of the nation. • Frenchmen and others 
were preferred to Englishmen in every employ- 



MAGNA CMASTA l*LAN». 


host part of two centuries, the prey of grasping 
I unscrupulous foreigners. This was especially 
case in the Church, which engrossed a large 
•lion of the power of the State. At the period 
which we are referring, the number of Italian 
umlients in this country exceeded that of the 
lives : and as it is doubtful whether they had 
yr knowledge of English, it * difficult to «c 
NV the mass of the people coubl have denred 
uelit from their ministrations, though it is certain 
rt they drew large revenues from the community, 
■ter d.’s Roches, though not an Italian, was one 


ment, and the country found itself threatened by 
a new conquest which, had it proceeded.unchecked, 
would have been none the less complete for being 
pacifically effected. But the renewed fortunes of 
the Bishop did not Inst much more than n year. 
The laity and the English clergy formed a league 
against him. and, on his dismissal from power, the 
administration was liestowed on Edmund. Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the chief of the confederates. 
Still the land was overwhelmed with foreigners, 
for in 1236 Henry married Eleanor of Provence, 
a large number of whose countrymen followed her 
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to London. The moral weakness of the King was appeal existed at that date. The King was 
extreme. He could be influenced by any will assisted in the task of government l.y a Great 
stronger than his own; and his advisera were Council, which w*s convened from tune to time; 
generally those who gave an ill direction to his but this was not a representative body, and it was 
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mii\d. The Provencals were as rapacious as the 
other aliens. Estates, pensions, and lucrative 
offices were freely given away; and the native- 
born nobility were neglected for the bright and 
facile children of the South. 

The only remedy for such a state of things, 
short of rebellion and civil war, was in the 
summoning of a national congress, by which the ; 
feelings of the people themselves might be made 
apparent. But it is doubtful whether any such 


only occasionally that the barons and prelates 
ventured to thwart or moderate the royal pre¬ 
rogative. The Constitutions of Clarendon, passed 
in 1164. during the reign of Henry II., were the 
work of such an assembly ; but-the composition of 
the Great Council was purely feudal, and left the 
commonalty without a voice. The court so called 
consisted, under the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
kings, of the tenants-in-chief of the Crown, both 
lay and ecclesiastical; it being a principle of the 
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feudal system that mi)’ tenant should attend the 
court of liis immediate mi|h-iW. The dcgiw of 
ouitrol to be .-\|Hvi«d from such n body, though 
not miin-lv wanting. coul.l hardly In* wry con¬ 
siderable. A more r* pillar and systematic character 
«:is j»iwii to tin* Council by these I'rmisions of 
Mignu t’liarta by which Kill- John uinUftonk 

to Mini . I all Aiclihislio|»s, liisho^s Abl-ots. 

Karls and greater Isinuis. |»-rs4Hially. ami all 
nt her tenant * iu-ehief under the Crown by the 
sin rill ami Liilills, to im*et at a certain place, 
with forty days' notice, to ussevs aids and scutage* 

I laws or du. ». and lines in lieu of |K-rsoual service) 
w hen neo-ssiry. This established a distinction 
I*ctwe.-n the greater and the lesser nubility; and 
during the same century the inferior Icirons were 
nllowrd to aj»|H*ar by their representatives. Still, 
we hare her.* hut a slight approach to the conccp- 
tion of a Parliament qunlitied to speak for the 
nation; and in truth the legislative powcm of the 
< treat Council were rather narrowly circumscriU-d. 
Aids, however, wen* gninti-d to the Kin-, and the 
assembly exercised the judicial functions which 
were afterward* transferred to the courts of 
justice. A relic of the judicial |mwer* of the 
(treat Council is still observable in the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

The establishment of a truly representative body 
would probably not have come when it did, but for 
the inisgovernment of Henry III. For several 
years, that prince ruled by the mere exercise of 
iiis prerogative, and even the slight check of the 
Great Council was not permitted to exist. M hen- 
ever the King was embarrassed for want of money, 
he summoned the Council; otherwise, he proceeded 
on his way, by the help of ministers who were 
always ready to support his most inordinate 
pretensions. He had powerful allies in successive 
Points, who allotted his extravagances, threatened 
those who demurred to his oppressive exactions, 
and themselves added to the burdens of the suffer¬ 
ing English. One of the means by which Henry 
obtained large sums from his people, about the 
year 1230, was a pretence that he desired to lead 
a Crusade into tin* Holy Land ; hut as soon as the 
money was collected, the expedition was abandoned. 
At length, the arbitrary proceedings of the King, 
and his Jgross subserviency to the demands of 
Rome, excited a spirit of resistance, which led to a 
formidable movement of the barons. It was agreed 
that the whole authority of the State should be 
placed in the hands of a Committee of Government, 
consisting of twelve persons selected by the borons, 
and an equal number appointed by the King ; and 
at a Great Council held at Oxford on the 11th of 


June. 1258, by adjournment from Westminster, 
where it liad met on the 2nd of May, certain 
articles tor the reformation of abuses were drawn 
up. which Henry accepted, and swore to observe. 
In 1 200 . however, l‘o|ie Alexander IV., nt Iiis 
n-quest, aloolved him from his oath ; and the 
King now looked to the Pontiff, and to Louis of 
France, for support against his own |N*oplc. 

Rut the liarous were little dis|ioscd to see a 
soh'iuu engagement thus lightly set aside; ami 
courage was not wanting in the hour of trial. 
Their leader was Simon de Moutfort, son of tin? 
bigoted commander of the Pupal forces in the 
Crusade against the All-igeuses. The younger 
Simon, like his father, was a Frenchman; but, in 
right of his grandmother, he had succeeded to the 
English earldom of Leicester, and in 1238 had 
uiarri.-d Eleanor, Countess-<lowagi>r of Pembroke, 
a sister of Henry 111. He hud long been in high 
favour ut court, but a hitter quarrel dissipated 
the cordial feeling of earlier days. De Mont- 
f.rt was a man of conspicuous ability, of great 
vigour, and of unllinehing courage. Whatever Iiis 
ultimate design*. mav have been—and they were 
doubtless tinctured by ambition—it cannot be 
denied that he acted on Udialf of jiopular liberties, 
and that Ik* was instrumental in bringing about a 
marked improvement in the political condition of 
England. He and the other barons soon became 
predominant in the Committee of Government. 
The princi|cil nominee* of the King were expelled, 
and de Mont fort found himself in a position 
of almost absolute command. After a while, 
Henry regained the power he had temporarily 
lost, and de Moutfort was obliged to seek refuge 
on the Continent. Returning, however, in 1263, 
he and his friends assumed n position of open 
hostility to the Crown. The civil war which 
ensur'd was twice suspended by attempts at 
conciliation; hut no permanent arrangement 
was effected, and on the 14th of May, 1264, n 
great battle was fought nt Lowes, in Sussex, 
which terminated m a complete victory for the 
baron*. De Moutfort was the commander of the 
insurgent forces, and the King was accompanied 
by his son Edward, who afterwards succeeded to 
the throne, and proved himself. l*oth in war and 
peace, one of the greatest of the Plantngenots. 
Together with his father, he was captured nt the 
battle of Lewes, and the conditions demanded of 
the King were that he should observe Magna Chart* 
and the Cliarter of the Forests (as he had often 
la-fore promised to do, without keeping his word); 
that he should be moderate in his expenses and 
grants until his old debts were paid off and ho 
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was able to live on his own pro|*erty, without 
oppression of merchants or of the poor ; and that 
only Englishmen should be chosen as counsellors. 
Notwithstanding his acceptance of these terms, 
Henry still remained a prisoner; but in 1265 
Prince Edward made his escape from Dover Castle. 
The civil war again burst out, and, on the 4th of 
August, Edward defeated the army of dc Mont* 
fort at Evesham, in Worcestershire. The Earl 
himself was slain, together with many more of the 
associated barons; and Henry was at once restored 
to liberty and power. 


• Brilliant as was the success at Evesham, it did 
not entirely put an end to the war. which lasted 
more than two years longer. Before his death, de 
Montfovt had succeeded in giving a considerable 
extension to what must now be called the Parlia¬ 
ment of England. On the 12th of December, 1261, 
the great Karl of Leicester issued, in tho King’s 
name, writs for the summoning of knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, to represent the counties and the 
towns; and the assembly thus constituted met nt 
London on tho 22nd of January, 1265. Thus the 
municipalities were for the first time included in 
the National Council, and tho |>cople, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the privileged orders, acquired a 
standing in the legislative body. The counties, in¬ 
deed, had been represented, though perhaps only 
occasionally, for nlwut fifty years; lmt the cities 
and loioughs wero not included until 1265. That 
this valuable and most important innovation 
•should have been effected by a Frenchman, is a 
little humiliating to our national pride ; but it is 
certain tlmt, until the issue of de Montfort’s writ, 
the commons had no share in the representation, 
nnd that after tlmt time they never ceased to enjoy 
a just and reasonable influence. It was proliably 
about this date that the word " Parliament" first 
caino into use in England. It is mentioned in tho 
preamble to the Statute of Westminster, passed in 
1272, nnd may perhaps havo been first employed 
when the Great Council received a new and more 
enlarged character from tho act of de Montfort 
The word is French, like the nationality of him 
who first gave political importance to the English 
boroughs; but, in the course of ages, the English 
Parliament has received a stamp entirely pecu- 

, * th .° P^P* 0 an '°"S st whom the institution 

has floured; Rn d wherever the same species 
legislation has been introduced, the English 

Ilr8ely followc<l ’ fte P**™* 

nnd the StMes-General of Mediaeval France 
though occupying important positions in the 
nabonM history, bear little resemblance to tho 
Ugudauve Council „hich has for so many cen 


tones been the chief agent in the government of tho 
English people, and the fashioning of their laws. 

The final arrangement between Henry nnd his 
revolted subjects was effected in a Parliament 
which met at Marlliorough on the ]Hth of 
November, 1267. The King survived this com¬ 
promise five years ; but they wero years of tran¬ 
quillity, undistinguished by any rcmarkablo events, 
beyond the departure of Prince Edward for tho 
Holy Land, on the seventh ami Inst Crusade. 
Henry luul reigned rather more than fifty-six years 
when he died on the 1 Gtli of November, 1272. 
His personal character was contemptible ; but the 
era which he represents, so far ns English history 
is concerned, was one of great inq>ortancc. The 
rise of tho Parliamentary system, nlono is a cir¬ 
cumstance of the highest interest nnd value, nnd it 
is permissible to say that the history of England, 
in its most distinctively English sense, dates from 
the civil war conducted by Simon de Montfort 
and the confederated liarona. The statute-law of 
England liegins with this reign, for the earliest 
enactment we possess is that entitled the Provisions 
of Merton, passed in 1235-6. On the other hand, 
the power of tho Popes in England rose to its 
utmost height during the degraded nnd degrading 
rulo of Henry III.; but a reaction was near, and 
it followed under the sway of his successor. Even 
in tho early yonre of the reign of Edward I., tho 
English clergy, like those of Franco, preferred 
being taxed by their own sovereign, rather than by 
the Pope. Boniface VIII. strictly forbade any 
member of tho priesthood to contribute to tho 
national exchequer on any emergency whatever; 
but tho prohibition seems to have been in¬ 
effective, for both the English and tho Gallican 
churches gave subsidies to tho Crown whcuovor 
they wero required, and the growth of a more 
national feeling on the port of ecclesiastics was 
inevitably accompanied by a greater spirit of inde- 
pendencc towards tho foreign Prince who asserted 
a right to tyrannise over all religious bodies that 
professed tho Christian faith. 


In Germany, tho contest between tho Popedom 
and tho secular monarch was hardly less extreme 
after the death of Frederick II. than during his 
life. The Emperor directed in his will that his son 
Conrad should inherit the sovereignty or Germany, 
together with tho Imperial crown. Various 
members of his family were to recoive other parts 
of his vast dominions; but it was stipulated that 
the Apostolic See should again receive what had at 
any t.me been taken from it So little was Pope 
Went IV. conciliated by this act of restitution^ 
that, on hearing of the death of Frederick, he 
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exclaimed, “ Let tlie lienvcns rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad!" lie pronounced the title of 
Conrad null and void, denounced him as an 
unbeliever and a heathen, and instructed his 
mendicant friars to preach a holy war against him. 
A veritable war broke out. and William of 
Holland, the monarch formerly appointed by the 
Pope, attacked the unfortunate Conrad at Oppen- 
hciin, ami defeated him. His death occurred 
short IV after, and there were those who said that 


the many causes which led to the revolt headed 
by Simon de Mont fort. The crown of Southern 
Italy (which, after all. was never worn by Edmund) 
came ultimately to Charles of Anjou, brother 
of Louis IX. of Fiance, who immediately led an 
army into Apulia. Manfred, the son of Frederick 
II. by his last wife, Bianca, had acted as Viceroy 
to Couradin, the youthful son of Conrad : but in 
125$ he was crowned King of Apulia and Sicily. 
Pope Alexander IV. refused to recognise the 


it had been brought about by |>oisoii. administered 
by his personal enemies. William of Holland, 
however, was not more fortunate than his 
antagonist. The people detested him. and. Papal 
champion though he was, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, on one occasion, ordered his house to be 
set on lire, to compel his departure out of Germany. 
Withdrawing into Iris own country, he perished 
miserably in 125G, while endeavouring to cross 
u frozen morass, that he might attack the people 
of Friesland. In the utter prostration of national 
spirit which had now fallen upon Germany, the 
crown was offered for sale to the highest bidder, 
as the Imperial*purple had been offered at Rome 
after the death of Pertinnx. Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, obtained the support of the Archbishop 
of Mainz by the payment of an enormous suur 
which lie had brought with him from England ; 
but Alfonso X. of Castile was chosen at the same 
time, and by the same means. For twenty-three 
years, Germany languished under a species of inter¬ 
regnum. There were, indeed, two luonarcbs; but, 
as neither could prevail over the other, and as the 
Pope continually delayed Ins promised decision 
between the claims of the rivals, the political state 
was little better than an anarchy, and every 
interest suffered from the want of a distinct and 
settled rule. During this turbulent i*eriod, the 
commercial cities on the Rhine entered into a 
league for mutual defence, similar to that of the 
Hatise Towns, established a few year* before. The 
Rhine compact dates from 1255; but this con¬ 
federation never equalled in important* that of 
the Northern cities. 

The general disruption consequent on the death 
of Frederick II. affected the south of Italy no less 
than Germany itself. Innocent IV- declared the 
throne of Apulia vacant, and in 1254 the crown 
was offered to Edmund, the second son of Henry 
III. of England. In all other directions it had 
been refused, as too dangerous a gift; but the 
weak-minded Henry grasped at the proffem 
honour, though he had to purchase it by so large 
a sum that the heavy imposts he was consequently 
obliged to lay upon his people were amongst 


validity of this appointment, and the French 
prince considered that he had u right to assert his 
own claim by force of amis. He had. in fact, pur¬ 
chased tin- |tosilion by paying to his Holiness the 
sum of 50,0)0 marks of silver, which was to be 
followed bv the annual rendering of $,00() ounces 
of gold. The kingdom was to be held as a lief of 
Rome, and every three years a white palfrey was 
to be sent to the Pa|«l City, in token of homage 
and submission. Manfred was defeated by the 
Count of Anjou, near Benevento, in 1 ‘JOG, and lost 
his life in the final charge; but the French 
prince soon found that he had overcome only 
one of the oltttacles which opposed hi* power. 
Couradin, the sou of Conrad, and the grandson of 
Frederick II.—a youth in his sixteenth year, 
gallant, high-spirited, and distinguished by extra¬ 
ordinary personal ls-auty— entered Northern Italy 
in 1267 with an army of 10,000 men, and estab¬ 
lished his headquarters at Verona. Ho had been 
invited by the national leaders in Apulia to assume 
the crown, of which the Pope endeavoured to 
deprive him. In ull pails of Italy lie was regarded 
as the champion of the Ghibdiine or anti-Pol*! 
party ; and it was to give that party time to con¬ 
centrate its forces that he paused at Verona. 

When Id* army was sufficiently recruited, lie 
marched towards the south, and, after l»eating 
the French in several battles, entered Romo in 
triumph, and was conducted to the Capitol by a 
troop of girls, strewing his path with flowers. 
But the Ghilielline hosts, in subsequently making 
their way through Apulia, fell into an ambuscade, 
and wore disastrously routed on the 23rd of 
August, 120$. Couradin escnjied for the time, 
but was soon afterwards lietraycd into the hands 
of Charles. Being tried lieforc a commission of 
eminent jurists, he was sentenced to death, to¬ 
gether with his attached companion • in-arms, 
Frederick of Austria. The decision was at 
variance with the general feeling of the court : 
but the known desires of Charles, us interpreted 
by his Chancellor. Robert de Bari, and of the 
reigning Po|ie. prevailed over right and j" s,,c, ‘ ; 
and on the 22nd of October the two friends wero 
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led out on to a scaffold erected in the Bay of 
Naples, close to tho city walls. So strong was tho 
popular sentiment in favour of Conradin (who, by 
the laws of hereditary succession, was undoubtedly 
tho rightful king), that Robert de Bari, on at¬ 
tempting to read the sentence, was struck to the 
ground insensible by Robert of Flanders, the son- 
in-law of Charles, who was watching the terrible 
scene from the windows of his palace. Before 
laying his head upon the block, Conradin, in a few 
impressive words, summoned his judges before the 
Divine tribunal, and, throwing down his gauntlet, 
declared tliut tho German people would wash out in 
French blood the insult offered to their land. The 
grandson of the great Frederick, and his Austrian 
friend, then suffered the extreme j*enalty of their 
misfortunes; but the team and groans of tho 
Neapolitans should have given Charles of Anjou 
sufficient warning that he had succeeded to a 
perilous throne. 

For some fourteen years, Charles continued to 
reign over Apulia and Sicily ; but his rulo was 
detested by tho people, and tho tyrannical use of 
his power provoked a conspiracy, tho principal 
organiser of which was John of Procida, a Neapo¬ 
litan nobleman, who had been favoured by tho 
Hohcnstaufcu dynasty, and drivcu into* exile by 
that of Anjou. Procida obtained the support of 
Popo Nicholas III., and of some foreign monarch*, 
and was preparing for a revolutionary movement, 
when an unanticipated catastrophe precipitated the 
course of events. As the citisens of Palermo were 
trooping to vespers on tho 30th of March, 1332— 
one of tho days of Easter week—a French soldier 
insulted a Sicilian girl in tho presence of her 
betrothed husband. The offender was at once 
stabbed to the heart, and a cry of “ Death to tho 
French ! ” was instantly raised. More than two 
hundred of that nation wore slain on tho spot; 
tho massacre continued throughout tho night; tho 
whole'island was speedily in a flame; and tho 
French population was exterminated, oven to tho 
women and tho children. This is tho event known 
as the Sicilian Vespers, and it has not often been 
surpassed in horror. Charles at onco crossed over 
to Sicily, and laid siege to Messina; but John of 
Procida had a powerful ally in Pedro III., King 
of Aragon, who, as tho husband of Constance, 
Manfred’s daughter, laid claim to the Italian pos¬ 
sessions of tho Hohenstaufens. He accordingly 
landed at Trapani, and was soon afterwards 
crowned King of Sicily. His fleet gained a signal 
victory over that of Charles in the Straits of 
Mossma, and the tyrant himself beheld the destruc¬ 
tion of his navy from tho opposite coast of Calabria. 


Pope Nicholas III. had by this time been suc¬ 
ceeded by Martin IV., who excommunicated Pedro 
for levying war upon a fief of tho Apostolic S**?, 
absolved his subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
and issued a Bull, conferring the dominions of tho 
King of Aragon upon Charles, Count of Valois, a 
son of the reigning French monarch, Philip III. 
War was made on the rcl»ellious Sicilians and their 
Spanish sovereign in 1283 ; but Roger di Lorio, tho 
admiral of Pedro, worsted tho French fleets on two 
occasions, and Charles of Anjou died at Foggia on 
the 7th of January, 1285, either by suicide, or from 
mortification at his accumulated misfortunes. In 
tho spring of the same year, Philip III. carried the 
war into Aragon itself—at first with considerable 
success, though tho fleets of Roger di Loria were 
still masters of the sea. But with the advance of 
autumn the troops of Philip suffered so sovcrely 
from contagious discuses that the King hastily re¬ 
treated through tho Pyrenees, closely followed by 
the enemy, who inflicted serious losses on tho rear 
of the retiring columns. Tho discomfited nriny 
at length re-entered Franco ; but Philip, exhausted 
with fever, ond worn out by prolonged fatigue, ox- 
pired at Perpiguan, on tho 5th of October, 1285. 
The snmo diseaso proved fatal to Pedro on tho 
11th of tho following month. Ho left Sicily to 
his second son, James; ond Alfonso III., who ro- 
ceived tho throno of Arngon, nmdo pcaco on tho 
basis of not assisting Sicily. Dying in 1291, ho 
was succeeded by James, who thereupon renounced 
Sicily ; but tho people of that island transferred 
tho crown to his brother Frederick. Tho latter 
mado war against Charles II. of Nuplcs; hut 
peace was concluded in tho year 1302, on tho 
understanding that Frederick should retain tho 
insular kingdom for life, and that on his death 
it sltould revert to the crown of Naples. 

Germany continued in an unsettled and lawless 
stato until the death of Richard of Cornwall, in 
1273, when tho doctors, setting asido tho claims 
of tho Castilian Alfonso, choso Count Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, or Habsburg (so named from a 
castlo in tho Swiss canton of Aargnu, with which 
tho family was connected), for their sovereign. Ho 
hod led a roving military life, but hod shown 
courage and capacity on many fields, was a 
favourito with the clergy, and a devoted adherent of 
the Papal See. Though aristocratic in his leanings, 
he hod many friends amongst the peoplo; and on 
the 21st October, 1273, he was crowned at Aix-lo- 
Chapdle, in presence of 20,000 knights, and an 
immense gathering of tho commonalty. In early 
life, Rodolph had fought under Ottocar, King 0 f 
Bohemia; but this monarch had of late attained 
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so dangerous a supremacy that the new German 
sovereign took the field against him in 1270. 
Ottocai at once vield.al to the demands of his 
formidable antagonist. ami. surrendering Austria. 
Styria. Carinthh. and Carniola. to the Empire, 
contented hiniS4‘lt with Bohemia and Moravia, which 
he held as fiefs. Renewing the war some time 
after. Ottooar was defeated and slain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vienna. Bodolph. being now delivered 
from all external enemies, devoted the remainder of 
his reign to restoring the prosperity of his own 
pONse'sioiis. which had suffered greatly in the long 
interregnum. The robber nobles were finally 
suppressed, vast numbers of their castles destroyed, 
and twenty-nine fin I .outers hanged in chains at 


and obtained undisturlted possession of bis domi¬ 
nions in 1307. The reign of Albert was brought 
to a close ill 1308 by a conspiracy excited against 
him by his nephew, John of Bohemia, who had in 
vain requested the restoration of his hereditary 
possessions, which Albert had annexed to the 
Empire. The despot was assassinated in a lonely 
spot near Hapsburg, and even the three Forest 
Cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, which 
had previously risen in revolt, refused an asylum 
to the assassins. A dreadful massacre revenged 
the crime committed by John and his associates. 
One thousand relatives of the murderers (if the 
accounts have not been exaggerated) were put to 
1 death. John, dying into Italy that lie might 





Erfurt. Rodnlph di.nl in 1291. and was folio wed 
by Adolphus of Nassau, a cn-ature of his cousin, 
the Archbishop of .Main*. His government « 
tyrannical and corrupt, and in time he ,,uamll«nl 
with his archiepiscoped relative; upon which the 
latter persuaded .the electors to set aside ^.e.r 
former choice, and confer the crown on Albert, 
Duke of Austria. Adolphus endeavoured to maim 
tain his |M>sition by the sword, but was de eated 
near Worms in 1298. and found among the slain 
Albert was a man of despotic inclinations, and. 

dJU... «<»«• *“ i 

deprived the free cities "I <k« 
did the power of the nobddy 

hood,,-,, ...sue- 

peraon as a liody-gunttL him 

cessful, and he foiled in ^ ^ 

Keif of Holland, of Burguinly. i «ndofBol 
was at issue with Archbishop °f 

and with the Count Palatine Rodolph 
Thuringian Prince Frederick. '' ho ,ia ‘ f 
porally exiled, twice defeated the Imperial forces. 


implore the intervention of the Pope, was sen¬ 
tenced to perpetual seclusion in a monastery a 
Pi*, Rodolph of Wart, one of the principal con- 
spimtors wu broken on the whorl; and ““V 
innocent pmoim wore butchered, to »>ti»fr • 
revenge of flic Em press and her daughter Agltea 
The somewhat douhlful story of William Till 
Wooes to the reign of Albert. The Forest Cam 
tons to which allusion has been made, formed 
parti of Switierland a country of ’*•* ”'*" 
hitherto heard hot little. After the fall of tin 
Western Empire, the Helvetia of anoint history 
paacd successively into the hands of many northern 
tribes by whom the original population was cott- 

siderablv modified. It «»* 1®"S ««*? " ,c ; J# "" 
niou of the Franks, during whose time he na¬ 
tives were converted to Christianity, partly throu '. 
the exertions of Irish missionary VUon 
Empire of Charlemagne was divided among the 
st^trs of Louis le Dcbonnairo, in 8.0, Eastern 
hSv passed to Louis of Bavaria, while the 
| w!C division was assigned to Lo.hai,,, who 
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enjoyed the title of King of Italy, and the dignity 
of Emperor. In the early part of the Middle 
Ages, Switzerland formed a portion of the German 
Empire, and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the lords of Zahringen acquinxl considerable power 
there, as representatives of the Imperial house. 


WILLIAM TELL. 

reign and life to a sudden and violent termination. 
The subjection of these Cantons to the Empire had 
long been little more than nominal, and the league 
which they fanned at Riitli, on the 7th November, 
1307, was the natural expression of their determi¬ 
nation to lie no longer insulted and oppressed by 
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Their line became extinct in 1218: in the period 
of distraction which ensued, the great towns united 
for self-defence; and in several instances they 
obtained Imperial charters. Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, being himself of Swiss origin, favoured the 
independence of the towns after his election to the 
supreme dignity; but Albert of Austria fallowed 
a different policy. He endeavoured to put down 
the Forest Cantons by an unsparing use of military 
force, and might perhaps have succeeded, but far 
ho conspiracy and assassination which brought his 


the representatives of n power whose protection 
they had outgrown. The principal bailiff of Albert, 
whose stronghold was the castle of Kussnacht, 
and whose name is said to have been Gessler, had 
made himself detestable by his cruelty ; and the 
chief of the confederates who ranged themselves in 
opposition to his despotism, and stimulated the 
patriotism of less adventurous minds, is reputed to 
have been a peasant named William Tell, whose his¬ 
tory is chiefly mythical, though it seems not unlikely 
that some such person existed, and that he shot 
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the representative of Iui|H-rial authority on tbc 
banks of Lake Lucerne. li is n conspicuous 
fact in connection with this |*q,ular hero that no 
allusion to him is to I* found in contemporary ' 
records. As early as I3SS, however, a religious 
edifice called "Tells Chapel" was erected on the 
s|M«t where the jicitriot is sup|*os*-d to have landed, 
a little More his cross-bow carried death into the 
heart of thssler. Ilis actions were related as , 
veritable history towards the end of the fifteenth 
century ; n few yea is later, the story acquired ( 
the form whieh is now familiar in all countries of 
• lie civilised world. But the critical have always 
doubted the truth of tin* legend, and a Swiss his- ' 
■orinnof comparatively recent time* has shown that, 
although an unbroken series of charters ivlative to 
the bailiffs of Kiissnaeht in the fourteenth century 
is still extant, uo such name as Under is to 1 r- 
found then*. The legend* of the cap of Gessh-r, 
before which, os it appeared on a pole in the market¬ 
place of Altdorf, he coni|icllcd the |KO|dc to how, 
and of tile apple which he obliged \\ illiam Tell to 
shoot on the head of his own son. are doubtless 
fabulous. Nevertheless, it is unquestionable that 
the Forest Cantons rose against their tyrants in 
1307 ; that the war terminated in favour of the 
Swiss in 1315; and that in 1353 the eight Can¬ 
tons of Sell wye, Uri, Unterwalde-n, Lucerne, 
Zurich. (Hunts, Zug, and Borne, entered into h 
perpetual league, which formed the lmsis of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

While the Popes of Rome wore struggling with 
the spirit of opposition in Italy itself, in Germany, 
mid in England, their authority was being extended 
in the south-eastern parts of Europe by the Win 
Empire established at Constantinople in 1204. 
Henry, the brother of Baldwin, who succeeds! «•> 
the crown after the death of the first Latin 
Emperor in 1200, had a task of great difficulty in 
maintaining a power and a religion, both of which 
were op|Hwed to the feelings of the majority. His 
abilities, however, were equal to the occasion, and 
Ins courage and self-reliance saved the cause lie 
represented from premature extinction. After a 
while, he received some ai«l from France, m the 
sham, of men and money ; but he had adang.-nms 
opponent in the Bulgarian ami Wallachiai. 
sovereign Joannices, by whom Baldwin had Iren 
defeated, imprisoned, and possibly nmnlensl 
This savage chieftain (for he was little more) 
assumed in the first instance the P^> tl0n * * 
sympathiser with the oppressed and J > a f ntent °^ 
Greeks; but the latter soon discovered that i > 
had nothing to hop., from a desjwt who, after ms 
first successes, avowed his intention of dispeopling 


Thrace, destroying its cities, and removing tho 
inhabitants into lauds W-yond the Danube. Dis- 
may• si at such a prospect, the Greeks besought 
assistance of the Enqicror Henry, against whom 
they bad risen. The Bulgarians were worsted 
by the Latin or Frankish army. Joannices was 
stabbed one night while lying in his tent; and 
Henry, after gaining several victories, concluded 
an honourable peace with the new Bulgarian 
monarch, and with the Greek princes of Nicam 
and Epirus, with whom hr had for some time 
U-. ii waging a destructive war. By these agree- 
ments, the Eiiqu-ror relinquished some territory lie 
had previously ]>ossessed ; but the dominions which 
remained were sufficient to secure his dignity and 
|iower. Henry was one of the l*st sovereigns of 
the |M-riod. Himself a member of the Latin 
Church, he nevertheless interfered to protect his 
Greek subject* from the tyranny of the Papal 
Sc-; but, though his efforts in this res|>ect were 
mt entirely unsuccessful, many of the Greek clergy, 
md some members of the nobility, fled to Nican, 
o avoid the persecution* from which they suffered 
u the Latin realm. 

The Emperor Henry died at Thessalonica m 
1216. after a reign of ten years. The male line of 
the Counts of Flanders was now extinct, and in 
1217 the Latins conferred the Empire on Peter of 
Courtenay, Count of Auxeriv, who had married 
Yolandc, the sister of Baldwin and of Henry. 
This prince was destined never to receive the 
crown with which he had been honoured. Having 
crossed the Adriatic, he was arrested in Epirus by 
the des|N)t of that country, and died in captivity in 
1210. For many months the Latins of Constanti¬ 
nople were ignorant of his fate, and it was not 
until 1221 that they elected to the vaenbt throne 
tbr second son of lVter and Yolonde. The reign 
of RoU-rt de Courtenav was distinguished hy little 
*,vc misfortune. The Greeks of Nk*« ami Epirus 
prerailed over the Latins of Constantinople, mid 
tin- kingdom of Thessalonica. or Macedonia, which 
had been established by Boniface, Marquis of 
Montfermt. after the ruin of the By rant... e power, 
and which was iu close alliance with tlw dominions 
of Rol-rt, was s U cc-v,fully attacked by Th«-O.lo.e 
Angelas, the ruler of Epirus, who expelled the son 
and successor of Boniface in 1222. and. about 
1 •»•».’» possess.-.1 himself of Adrim.oplc, despite the 
rivalry of the Nicteans. Robert de Courtenay died 
in 1228 , and was succeeded by his brother. 
Baldwin II., who, Wing vet a child, was for 
M>rae years simply the nominal monarch of « 
•ZSy contracting mb Thn_«W; X* 

p,. ror Join, do Brionne the t.tnlm- Xing of 
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Jerusalem; and this new honour be was to enjoy 
for life, on condition that Baldwin should marry 
his second daughter, and in due time succeed 
to the Constantinopolitan throne. John passed 
the earlier years , of his sovereignty in apathetic 
reliance on the safety of his possessions, although 
the vigour and military ambition of John Vataces, 
the son-in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
who died in 1222, should have awakened him to a 
sense of danger. The new Emperor of Nicsea, in 
the course of a brilliant reign, extending over 
thirty-two years, conquered all the Asiatic posses¬ 
sions of the Latin Empire; and it was not until 
Vataces entered into an alliance with Azan, King 
of Bulgaria, and jn 1225 besieged Constantinople 
by sea and land, that John de Brienuc took 
energetic measures to defend his dominions. The 
attacking force was then driven bock, and the 
associate Emperor enjoyed peace and security for 
the reuiaiudcr of his life, which terminated in 

1237. 

When that event occurred, the young Emperor, 
Baldwin II., was moving al>out from court to 
court, soliciting aid from the Western Powers for 
the support of a monarchy which they had arbi¬ 
trarily created. The Niaran Emperor, Vataces, 
considered this a good opportunity for renewing 
iiis attacks, amf Constantinople would probably 
havo fallen in the course of a few months, had not 
its fa to been delayed by a sudden change of policy 
on the part of Azan, the Bulgarian monarch. 
That potentate, having no longer anything to fear 
from tho fceblo Empire of tho Latins, suddenly 
deserted his alliance with Vataccs, concluded a 
separate peace, and formed a league with the 
subjects of Baldwin. Tho good fortune of 
Vataces, however, continued unchecked. His 
dominions spread from tho Propontis to the coast 
of Pamphylia—a compact and considerable terri¬ 
tory ; and his influence now extended into Europe. 
He attacked tho Bulgarians in Macedonia and 
Thrace, and gained so many victories that Azan 
broke off his allionco with tho Latins, and re¬ 
newed his treaty with the sovereign of Nic*a. 
The kingdom of Thessalonica was united to tho 
other possessions of Vataces, who now became the 
greatest Christian sovereign o{ the East His 
death occurred in 1254, and, although he was no 
longer young, his country could not have sustained 
a greater loss. Not only did he shine os a 
^^ftmor j ho -was a liberal and intelligent politi- 
mn, who developed tho prosperity of his realm 
ly the encouragement of agriculture and industry. 
His personal expenditure, without being mean, was 
regulated by a proper spirit of economy; and 


taxes were diminished, while, at the same time, 
itals and almshouses wore founded out of the 
private means of the Emperor, without any en¬ 
croachment on the public funds. 

The successor of Vataces was his son, Theodore 
II., a man of good abilities and considerable culti¬ 
vation, but liable to attacks of epilepsy, during 
which his violence was often excessive, though at 
other times his impulses were generous and wise. 
He died in 1258, After a brief and somewhat 
troubled reign, leaving behind him an infant son, 
who succeeded as John IV. The child’s guardian 
was Michael Paheologus, whose dissimulation and 
hypocrisy blinded most observers to the faulta of 
his character. He contrived to get himself ap¬ 
pointed associate-Eni|K*ror, and the boy Johu, who 
was then only eight ycHrs of-age, soon found him¬ 
self relegated to the l>ackground, while Palieologus 
exorcised nil the functions of government. Tho 
ambition of the new sovereign (whose forces ob¬ 
tained some brilliant successes against tho 
Epirotes) prompted him to Attempt tho expulsion 
of the Latins from Constantinople, and the restora¬ 
tion of the Empire which had Iwcn destroyed by 
the Crusnders and the Venetians. After an open 
attack in 1260, which failed, Palieologus strength¬ 
ened his army, and improved tho fortifications of 
the Thracian cities. In the spring of 1261 he 
conferred the title of Ciesnr on a favourite general, 
named Alexius Strategopulus, and sent him across 
the Hellespont with n small forco of cavalry and 
infantry. Tlie object of the expedition was kept 
secret for the moment; but tho people of tho 
rugged territory between the Propontis and the 
Block Sea were speedily informed that tho design 
was to recover the ancient city of Constantine 
from the grasp of strangers and of heretics. 
Numerous volunteers flocked to the standard of 
Alexius, whoso army soon attainod respectable 
proportions.^ Detaching a part from the main 
body, tho representative of Palieologus proceeded, 
one night iu July, towards the metropolis, planted 
scaling-ladders against the walls, and, with a 
chosen few, obtained an entrance withput opposi¬ 
tion. At the some time, one of the Greeks intro¬ 
duced anotlier party by a subterranean passage 
into his house, whence they sallied forth, broke 
down the obstructions with which the Golden Gate 
had been blocked, and admitted their companions. 
In the morning, some degree of resistance was 
made by the I*tins; but Baldwin IL basely fled 
on board a Venetian galley to Eubma, and the 
Greeks bailed the conqueror with joyful cries of 

Long life and victory to Michael and John, the 
august Emperors of the Romans J ” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GENGHIS KIIAN AND Till: MONGOLIAN CONQUESTS. 


Ri«c ..r the Mongol Tartar*—Tlicir Tumr.ni. Origin Th.- Mu*?4« llufvr (»r Mogul*) «f LVvtml Am-R»rly \^n of Gcngl.i* 
Kli.ii, " IT.-nr John * an-l the ChrUtiaa Mi-u*.n«- -Virtmir* of licugku Klnu <n*r Several Tartar Tnbes-l'nluiiiUd 
IW. r confrrr«'l ..n him IIU Svlrn. of I**.-Kbbor.tr On-aui-an.*. of the Aimy lijKintion. of tiriigliu. Klmii nga.n.t 
M.^ul t'kh-ftnin» I,..f Urn... Ihu-m. »f lIrtUjr. or .When Chiu-Wm with the Kho,a».„iw.»-l>rf«« nml 
I troth ..f the Kh«>i»*n.inH Sultan. Ab-ohlin ( Winuotwa ..f the Stinggle by In* Nun &ai|«of tl« Latter aenu* the 
In.In. Iliilurity of t» n S hU Khuu-WitMmnl .4 tl- Mo^JUn. from the Ihfhmuf l»U* f«tu|ne.t.«f hi. tfennwl* in 
|Vr»M. nn.1 to tin- North of the Ca.,*“» Hrtwwd K\|wUtM aga.n.t t1.i.«-l*cath of tin«hU Klmn-ll.. Chan,cl,•. ..ml 
'IVtnlencie* Sorrreign l»*M*i of tin- K»|u>' .mc hU San-IW,*4 of Northern Cbim-lV* of Cannon by the 
rhino* I.V.Iu. tion of Southern Chinn hr KubU. Khan burn**.. Extent of I.U Dmnii.ion»-Coi,tinucl lloUtance of the 
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FOLLOWING tin* glWt movements ot’ tilt* \\ csteril 
Will 1,1. we have for smite time |«>t lwen chiefly oc¬ 
cupied with the struggles of Christianity ami 
Molitimiiietlanisiii, of popes ami Emperor*, of the 
sacerdotal niul the secular spirit. But, while these 
events were proceisling in Europe ami the hither- 
most parts of Asia, a tremenclou* power waanruiug 
in the East—a |tower which at one time seemed ns 
if it wouhl overwhelm all the homes of civilisation 
iu a torrent of harltarism. The Mongol Tartars, 


who acquired such extruortlinary prominence nmh-r 
their great leader, Genghis Khan, weiv a branch of 
that vast Turaiiian race—the Haniitic or Cu>hitc 
race of the Bible—'whose antiquity is un¬ 
rivalled in the history of the world. Umg liefore 
the Semitic or Jewish family (about the twentieth 
century n.C.) began to develop itself as * distinct 
ethnographical element, a Turanian, Scythic, or 
Tartar population occupied tho whole of Asia from 
the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
.Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. Even 
when In-ought under Semitic and Aryan subjection, 
the Turanian race did not lose its vitality ; and the 
trilingual inscriptions of Reliistun, in Penda, exe¬ 
cuted Its late as the sixth century B.C., show that it 
was still considered necessary to make public an¬ 
nouncements in a Scythian and a Semitic tongue, as 
well as in the Aryan language. It seems pn .bade 
that the aboriginal races of India were of luran.an 
stock, though the people of the Himloo ponm-<uh. 
have now for many ages been chiefly Aryan. Tb ■ 
Turanians arc still a very numerous progeny, tor 
they include the Tartars (anciently Scythians), 
Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Til-tans, Mala>s, 
Tungusians, Samoyedes, and other Asiatic nation-, 
together with the Ugrians, Finns, Lapp., M*0»*N 
and cognate races of Europe, and the Eskimo of 


America. Some degree of Turanian blood, largely 
modified, however, by Sclavonic tribes (who come 
within the Aryan family), may W trawl in the 
Russians ; and the original Bulgarians also la-longed 
to the same stock, though here again the later 
Sclavonic element is seen to prevail. 

In the annals of antiquity, we find the Turanian* 
acquiring distinction »* the founders of the 
Chald.Tuu Empire which prccetled Assyria and 
Babylon, as the alioriginnl race of Egypt, and, 
again, as forming an element ill the population of 
Media. The Scythians of the ancient Greek 
writew. and the' Huns and Tartars of the more 
modmi times were etpially member* of the im¬ 
mense Turaniaa stuck, but of that nomadic division 
which comes under the general op|»ellution of 
Mongolian, ami which is widely distinguished, m 
many of its characteristics, from the ancient 
Haniitic or Cushite branches. The Chinese are 
the greatest of the Mongolian races, if wo take the 
entire course of history; but more than once m the 
Middle Ages it seemed as if the deserts of Central 
Asia, by means of its conquering hordes, would 
permanently influence the whole world. Of all 
these nationalities from beyond tin* Caspian, the 
Turks have ptoduced the most considerable and 
the most lasting effect on the West; but in the 
,-, r |v part of the thirteenth century, the Mongols 
Proi-r (more commonly called the Moguls from a 
Persian or Indian corruption of the native word) 
.sprang up into sudden l*>wor, and made gigantic 
and alarming strides towards an umveraal Empire. 
They were a |«storal and wandering race, leading 
their flocks and herds from point to point of the 
•T*-at grassy deserts, subsisting mainly on their 
domestic animals and the produce of the chase and 
acquiring, in the sharp, free air of illimitable plains, 
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the hardihood and courage of resistless warriors; 
The government of their tribes was patriarchal. 
Each horde was controlled by a chieftain, who 
exercised the functions of a judge and of a military 
commander, and whoso power, though nearly 
despotic, was readily obeyed by men who would 
never havo submitted to an alien tyranny. But, in 
process of time, the increasing size of these com¬ 
munities', and the development of even such civili¬ 
sation as they possessed, led to the creation of a 
more solid and elaborate administration, which was 
marked by the principal characteristics of Oriental 
monarchy. The appellative of a Tartar prince is 
Khan, a word having the same signification ns 
King; and this was the title borne by the famous 
Genghis, who proved so terrible a scourge to a vast 
pn>|iortion of the human race. 

The original name of Genghis Khan was Temujin. 
He was the son of Yesukai Bahadur, a Mongol 
chief who reigned over thirteen tribes, containing 
thirty or forty thousand families. Their scat was 
between the Amur and tho Great Wall of Chinn, 
and they paid tribute to tho Khan of Eastern 
Tartary.* The future conqueror was only thirteen 
when his father died, about the year 1177; yet ho. 
l>oldly assumed the government, and showed him¬ 
self capable of wielding it. The greater number of 
tho subject tribes, disdaining to bo ruled by a boy, 
revolted, and placed themselves under another chief 
lielonging to tho same family. Temujin (as lie 
must for the present be called) offered battle to the 
malcontents. Tho war lasted several years, and 
ended in tho discomfiture of the youthful hero, who 
was forced to seek refuge at Karakorum, the capital 
of a monarch named Toghrul Ungh Khan, the chief 
of the Keraito or Krit Tartar*, who bestowed his 
daughter on tho fugitive, and gave liim tho command 
of his armies. This sovereign was the person who, 
in the Middle Ages, was vaguely known to Europo 
as “ Prestcr John "—a name probably derived from 
the corruption of Ungh into John, ami a mistransla¬ 
tion of Khan into Presbyter, or Priest f It was 
reported by tho Nestorian missionaries from Meso¬ 
potamia, who in tho twelfth century penetrated 
into Eastern Asia, and made some converts, that 
the ruler of the Krit Tartars had adopted the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and taken priest’s orders. Whether he 


• Tho more comet tmy of »i«Uing "Tartar’• U "Thtar.” 
Thomoro usual form is derived from a pun m*dc bj Louis IX. 
of Franco, who compared tho people to the inhabitants of 
Twtarus, or the infernal regions. 

cIST 0U,e ? ?* UnatioM P*®, which are leu 

tepss* a cuHoD * ° Mouni ° f thc 

Vol tt^oi “ JCr ™ y ° 0,lie * '* Dictionary," 


had really done so is doubtful, though he certainly 
favoured thc Nestorian strangers; but rumours of 
his piety, his magnificence, and his power, spread 
through Europe, and gavo rise to numerous mis¬ 
sionary expeditions, which, if they hud no other 
result, added largely to our knowledge of a very 
remote and obscure region of the glol>e. The 
celebrated traveller, William do Rubruquis, who 
was sent into Tartary by Ixmis IX. of trance, 
several years after the death of Toghrul Ungh, 
found that there had been gnat exaggeration with 
respect to tho Christianising of the i»eople ; yet, for 
some generations, the search for Prestcr John— oh 
if he had been a supernatural being, endowed with 
permanent life—continued to be a sort of religious 
knight-errantry, which gave rise to many singular 
adventures. 

As thc chief general of Toghrul Ungh, Temujin 
gave proof of tho brilliant military genius which 
he possessed. He vanquished tho neighbouring 
tribes, and became so popular with tho troops tluil 
the ruler of thc Krit Tartars grow jealous of him, 
and ordered his assassination. The design coming 
to his knowledge, Temujin fled to his own dominions 
which, after much difficulty, he reached at tho head 
of five thousand horaemon. This forco served as 
tho nucleus of a much larger army, which tho 
threatened chieftain speedily raised, and with which 
ho completely overthrew his treacherous father-in- 
law in 1203. Toghrul Ungh took refugo among 
tho warriors of tlie Naymans, but was shortly 
afterwards slnin. His dominions were appropriated 
by the conqueror, who now becamo ono of tho 
most powerful of Mongolian prince*. But in 1204 
a military league was formed against him by 
Tartar tribes who dreaded bis superiority. Tho 
movement, however, was speedily crushed by 
Temujin, who, in a great action fought on tho 
banks of tho Amfir, worsted his antagonists, and 
killed their leader. Nearly the whole of Mongolia 
submitted to his rule, and tho desire of unlimited 
conquest seems to have been kindled in his breast 
During the course of 1206, he summoned a general 
council of the tribes, who met on the banks of tho 
Onan, a tributary of the Amur. There,'in tho 
midst of the vast green deserts whose pure ait- 
nourished their robustness, deputies from all tho 
subjugated hordes of Tartary assembled with their 
pavilions and standards, to consider the projects of 
their chieftain. In the midst of the gathering, 
Temujin sat apart on a piece of felt, long afterwards 
revered as a sacred relio by the successors and 
countrymen of the Khan. He had great designs 
to unfold; but he wished first of all to impress 
his pcoplo with the idea of a religious missiod 
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accomplished l»y a famous seems to have excluded from his mind all the 
known as the Soil of Heaven, dogmas of j»articular creeds, though he could use 
could ascend lo the xkie* on a a proplu t for the promotion of his ends. But 
o manifested his supriority to amongst his subjects were men of the most diverse 
l.v going about in a state view*. Many of the Mongols ami Tartars were 
IV prophet now came idolaters; others were Jews, Christians, and 
,1 Temujin as Geiighis (or Mohammedans All. however, were alike per¬ 
ming - the Khan of Khans * m»«t.tl to practise their religion, nor were any 
•v mHitv.” lie declared that disabilities im|«ed on this account. Sonic of the 
(till should rule over the whole groat Khan s other provisions were of a more 
.. .... A,, l.ii., ounthmable nature. Servile labour was to bo 
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to draw the .word against M who Id. 

supremacy. , 

At this assembly of the tribe*, the laws b) 

which Genghis Khan pressed to rule his empire 
were advanced and sanctioned. In many ro*£ct< 
they were distinguished by a severe and lof«> 
spirit of justice. 

murder, adultery. perjury, and he theft * » 
horse nr an ox, the value of which, >u a pastoral 
and nomadic community like that of Tartars. 
Z necessarily very great. Pl.ysK.anvandp^ 
were exempt.! from taxes aud 
The practice of hospitality was i cndcre. obhg.'o J. 
and a remarkable degree of r-hg-ous to em on * 
established i„ the stcp,ws of M>l ^ 

time when Euro,, hanlly underrtoodfe^ 
Genghis Khan himself was a pure Hieist, 


entirely performed by slaves, so that the dominant 
race might give itself wholly to the pursuit of war 
__a very dangerous provision for the rc|>ose ami 
independence of other nations It was laid down 
„s an inflexible rale tl.at peace should never be 
••ranted without previons conquest and submission ; 
and in every respect the profession of the soldier 
was exalted above all others. For their more 
efficient organisation, the troops, were divided into 
liodics of hundred', thousands, and tens of thousands 
The soldiers and officer, were made individually 
responsible for each other's safety and conduct, and 
the highest sense of military honour s,., exhorted 
and enforced. Bows, scimitars. an(. iron maces, 
were to be the weapons of Mongolian warfare 
•me chase was regulated, a* well as the condod oi 
• hostilities; for, to the tribes of the desert, the 
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chase is 0110 of the chief incans of life. The future 
election of the Klian was also settled, and it was 
decreed that, on a vacancy, the new prince should 
U' chosen hy the heads of tribes, and other persons 
of distinction. 

Not long after the great council on the l«nkx of 
theOnan. an agricultural people called the Eighurs, 
inhabiting the country at the sources of the 
11 .King* 1 In ami the Yang-tse-Kiang. gave in their 
adhesion to tb-nghix Khan. The civilisation of 
these lhiddhist trihs was much superior to that 
of their neighbours, who acquired from them a 
knowledge of writing, and adopt is 1 their characters, 
but not their language. The grand ambition of 
(b'lighis Khan was to compter China and the 
whole of Southern Asia : but. before be could set 
out on his expedition, he was oblige.I to enter the 
field ngainst some Mogul chiefs who rejected his 
authority. It took four years to sulalue their 
numerous hordes; but at length, in 1210, when 
he had reached the age of forty-six. Genghis Klian 
directed his armies towards the south. China was 
at that time divided into two dominions—the 
northern and the southern. The northern was 
known as Kliitai. and is familiar to European 
readers as the golden realm of Cathay, mentioned 
by Marco I’olo and other old travellers, and famous 
in poetry and romance as a land of wonders. The 
second was called Maugi by the Oriental geographers. 
From the year 1*0 of the Christian era. when it was 
split into three sovereignties, China had pursued a 
various, but not very striking, career down to the 
early port of the thirteenth century. Sometimes 
united in one great Empire, sometimes divided 
among contending factions, the country Imd ful¬ 
filled an important part in tlic general course of 
Eastern affairs, without furnishing the remote West 
with many events of general interest One of such 
events was the arrival in China, during the first half 
of the seventh century, of some Nestorian Christ inns, 
a stone monument executed by whom lias Item 
found, in more recent tiuie>. at Shcn-si. The 
northern parts of the Empire were frequently 
devastated by Tartar hordes, who found an entrance 
notwithstanding the Great Wall. Yet. in spite of 
all these troubles both within and without, the 
peculiar civilisation of China-quiet, thoughtful, 
and industrious—continued to make whatever 
progress » compatible with so conservative a 
1 iconic. Philosophy and literature, according to 
the ideas of the extreme K-st, were cultivated ,n 
the great Empire, or Empires, which stretched 
towards the Pacific. The art of printing from 
wood blocks was discovered by the Chinese abou 
the middle of the tenth Christian century; books 


were multiplied to an extraordinary degree; and 
the people had become a nation of professors, rather 
than a nation of warriors, when Genghis Khan led 
his numerous and disciplined forces against the 
northern kingdom. 

The Mogul tribes had for some time been tribu¬ 
tary to the dominion of Cathay ; but when, in 1210. 
Yong-tsi, one of the dynasty of Kin, who had just 
ascended the throne, sent an officer to demand the 
UMial payment from Genghis Khan, the latter 
haughtily refused compliance, and prepared for an 
invasion of Northern China. The Great Wall wax 
scaled in 1211, and a torrent of barbarian soldiers 
poured into the valleys of Cathay. Ninety cities 
were taken, numerous towns and villages were 
I a lined, and thousands of people were massacred. 
The Emperor was obliged to purchase peace hy 
presenting the conqueror with five hundred youths 
and maidens, three thousand horses, ami a huge 
tribute in gold and silk, together with the hand of 
his daughter. It is said that, More departing, 
Genghis Khan ordered all the children he had 
taken to In- massacred ; and what is known of his 
character on other occasions makes the statement 
but too probable. War again broke out three years 
later, by which time the Chiuese Emperor Imd 
moved farther to the south, in the liojie of avoiding 
his terrible antagonist. Genghis Khan, however, 
tracked him to his retreat, and laid siege, either to 
the great city of Pekin (the Cambalu of the old 
travellers and romancers), or to the ancient capital, 
Yen-king, which, after being reduced to the utmost 
extremity by famine, was stormed and fired by the 
Moguls in 1213. The live northern provinces of 
China |*ssed under the sway of the resistless 
Mongolian, whose territories thus acquired an 
immense extension. His supremacy, however, was 
still threatened by rebellious tribes, and the con¬ 
queror of China was suddenly called back to 
Tartary, to resist a formidable combination headed 
by Gutchluk, son of the chief of the Naynmns, 
who had established his authority over the neigh- 
I touring bottles. 

Advancing against these confederates with a 
large foree. Genghis Khan overthrew them near 
the sources of the Yenisei; but Gutchluk had 
previously retired into Turkistan, the north-western 
limits of which were on the Sea of Aral. Thither 
he was followed by the Mongolian hosts, who. 
triumphing in every encounter, at length found 
themselves in the vicinity of Kliorasmia, or 
Karisnie, a Seljukian monarchy which had risen 
into power and importance on the overthrow of the 
Persian Seljuks in 1101. When Genghis Klian 
arrived on the bordeis of this Empire (the Khiva 
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of modem geographers, so far as its nucleus was 
concerned), the ruling prince was Ala-eddin Mo¬ 
hammed, whose dominions.touched the borders of 
Syria in one direction, and the river Indus in the 
opposite ; thus including both Persia and Afghanis¬ 
tan. The Khorosmian sovereign had demanded 
of the reigning Caliph permission to reside at 
Baghdad as the secular Emir, which would have 
conferred on him all but the religious authority of 
the State; but the petition was refused. Fearing 
the enmity of Mohammed, and having good reason 
to dread his power, the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful (who was now little more than the sacerdotal 
head of Islam, or rather of the Sunnite division 
of the Mohammedan world) sent an amliautador to 
Genghis Khan, to implore his assistance against 
any possihlo attack. The Mongolian sovereign did 
not consider it prudent to draw the sword upon 
a powerful ruler, with whom at that time ho had 
no cause of quarrel; but a pretext for war was not 
long in arising. Some Mongolian ambassadors and 
merchants were treacherously slaughtered at Otrar, 
a town on the Jaxartes, ami within the dominions 
of Mohammed. Having now a reasonable excuse 
for hostilities, Genghis Khan despatched his eldest 
son, Jtyy, or Touschi, at the head of an immense 
force of cavalry, into the dominions of the Khores¬ 
mian Sultan. The Tartar allies of Mohammed 
were swept aside, and in 1219 a great battle was 
fought with the Sultan himself near the banks 
of the Jaxartes. The issue of tho encounter was 
doubtful; but Mohammed, fearing to risk a second 
contest, withdrew to the remoter parts of his 
dominions, leaving strong gnrrisons in all tho 
fortified towns. Jtyy, advancing into the heart of 
tho country, captured and pillaged Samarcoud, 
Bokhara, and all the other imi>ortant cities of 
Tmnsoxiana, Khorasmia, and Khotussan; and 
Mohammed, flying before tho face of the destroyer, 
reached a desert island in the Caspian, where ho 
died iu 1221. It was this invasion of Khorasmia 
which, some years afterwards, drove large bodies 
of the people into Egypt, and led to tho events 
described in a previous chapter. 

The struggle was continued by Gelaleddin, who 
for a timo checked tho progress of the invaders, 
but was unable to retrieve the fortunes of his 
Empire. Retreating towards the east, and often 
turning to confront the enemy, whom lie en¬ 
countered in many desperate battles, he at length 
gained the banks of the Indus, where, finding him¬ 
self in imminent danger of being crushed by 
superior numbers, be spurred his horse into the 
stream, and with difficulty reached the opposite 
shore. In the meanwhile, Genghis Khan (who. 


had by this time inarched in person against the 
Khoresmian) stood on the western bonk, astonished 
to see the horse and hi* master breasting no swift 
and furious a stream, especially when the fugitive, 
stopping in the middle of tho river, discharged a 
whole quiverful of arrows against the Mogul hosts. 
Several of the officers would have followed him 
across the Indus ; but Genghis Khan forbade them, 
and, turning to some of his children by whom he 
was accompanied, exclaimed, “ Any son might wish 
to spring from such a father."* Notwithstanding 
this generous ad mission of his adversary's heroism, 
Genghis Khan ordered all the Sultan’s male 
children to bo killed. The better qualities of the 
Mongolian conqueror wen* frequently overridden 
or oliscured by the savage instincts of his nature. 
After he luxd subdued the northern provinces of 
China, he contemplated an net of tho most 
stupendous and even un|>nrullclcd atrocity. Ho 
proposed to slaughter all the inhabitants of Cathay, 
tliat tho vacant land might Is- converted into 
pasturage for cattle. From this crime ho was 
turned aside by a famous Chinese Mandarin, who, 
proliably feeling tliat his best ap|>cal would l*o to 
tho interest rather than the humanity of the victor, 
represented to him that tho four provinces then at 
his mercy might be made to produce every year 
500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, 
and 800,000 pieces of silk. But, ulthough Genghis 
Khan was appeased on that occasion, there were 
otliers when his ap|ietitv for blood was fully 
satiated. Ho is said to liavo caused tho death, 
during the whole of his career, of five or six 
millions of human beings; aud it is certain that 
many of these persons were despatched in cold 
blood, after the surrender of cities which had 
resisted to tho utmost. 

After the escape of Gelaleddin, the troops of 
Genghis Khan, like those of Alexander in the sanio 
quarter of the world, murmured at their prolonged 
fatigues, and objected to being carried any farther 
from their native lands. Tho greater number of 
the conqueror’s troops were not natives of Mongolia 
Proper, but Tartars and Turks collected from 
various parts of Central Asia—kindred races, it is 
true, but tribes which may not liavo cared to follow 
an alien Sultan on expeditions which seemed to 
have no visible limit or fixed object. Yielding to 
their solicitations, Genghis Khan turned his face 
from the sultry plains of India, and, taking with 
him the enormous spoils which had been collected 
during many years of warfare, retraced his foot 
steps in the direction of the north-eastern desert* 
Some remorse for his inhuman actions seems at this 
period to have touched his mind. . He declared his 
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intention of rebuilding the cities which his armies 
had destroyed ; but it doc* not appear that the 
design was over carried out. Indeed, the intoxica¬ 
tion of military success left the Mongolian hero 
little time, and little disposition, to engage in 
works of |*eac«\ In 1224 lie returned to his capital. 
Karakorum, after an absence of seven years, 
distinguished by extraordinary events and almost 
unqualified micccs*. He had the good fortune to 
I* served by lieut-nants whose genius was equal to 
his own : and the enormous extension of his Empire 
was due ill no small degree to the enterprise of his 
sc>ii .Iiijv, and of his other commander*. hilo lie 
himself was operating against Gclnleddin on tin- 
banks of the Indus, two of his general* hod con- 
ijueied Persian Irak. Being directed to suUlue 
the province of Azerlrijan. they reduced Ardrbil 
and Tauris. and defeated a laxly of Georgians who 
ventured to oppose their progress. Tlieir forces 
afterwards ]*ciietmted through thegutesof DerU-nd. 

dotted the Volga and the neighUiiring desert, 
and. passing round the l‘a*|«ian Sn—a feot of 1 
unparalleled daring and labour—re entered Perrin 
11 fin the north. 

Age was now coining U|amtlie Mongolian leader: 
but his restless ambition nllowed him only a short 

|H-riud of n po'*’. ... conquest of China 

was still the objift dearest to his heart,and. having 
recruited his forces, lie conducted them aerww the 
great desert of Kobi. or Gobi, to the kingdom of 
Tangut, lying to the north-west of China. Kui-hia, 
the capital, was besieged bv his armies, and the 
King promised to capitulate at the end of a month. 
Brforc .It .xpirntio.. of tl.at l.rivf i-rioJ. 0* 
career of G-ugl.i* Khan was terminated by death. 
He expired on the 24th of August. 1227, woni 
out bv incessant toil and the responsibilities of Ins 
enormous Empire. To the generab of the army 
who surrounded his dcath-bed, ho declared his 
fourth son regent until the arrival of an elder 
brother. Octal. The ruling P»«*o«i of Ins h e 
liunTil k.o..ly to .It U. Hv 

li,.0 pursui’ without M. V.lT : 

lion of .It C1.il.ow* Erapin*. »ml g»™ ••"** £ j 
innetious .!.;>< .It Kim; of Ta»g»t. "•>«' »" ** I 
hhUMto Of N in-kin. sl,oul.l W o~l. 
alll.ou i! l. >ho sornnAr of tlm «<> ' 

ahoa.lv accoptod. ... of P” ™ 

or look ph.ee .... I ho . LUF 0 ' VU ,, : 

pr.rvi.ico of ShoM M. ahi.lior ho had ^..o a ' 
he summer heats. and his ho.lv was ham-d “ml- 
a la,...c tree which It had iodised xs lh placo of 
JilTuL. sepulture. Tiro character of - 

ordinurv soldior ... have stood ool moro b. 

from .he records of Eastern A» had he, mrll) 


splendid qualities been less injured by'the greed of 
military success. Wo have seen that many of his 
laws were liberal and intelligent, and his powers ot 
administration will appear remarkable, if we con¬ 
sider that he had to rule over a vast number of 
scattered and antagonistic tribes, inhabiting an 
immense extent of mountainous and desert count ry, 
to which his sword had added a number of ancient 
States and Empires, which cannot have regarded 
him with any feeling of good-will. His dominions 
at the time of his death readied from the Volga to 
the Pacific, and from Siberia to the Persian Gulf; 
Vet the whole of this discordant muss was governed 
with m> linn ami resolute u hand that murder, 
loUiery, and outrage were entirely suppressed,-* 
though perhaps by processes hardly to be distin¬ 
guishes! from the crimes which the-y controlleel. A 
system ot postal communication, similar to that of 
the old Persian monaivlis, was established through- 
eMit the Empire, and justice was administered with 
impartiality, if with sternness. Genghis Khan is 
stated to have had a rcqiect for men of learning ; 
but undoubtedly tin- chief element in his character 
was that |«ssion fur military glory which is ono 
„f the worst evils that afflict the human race. 

Tin- vast |wsM-ssions of Genghis Khan were 
divided amongst his tlnve principal sons. His 
thinl son. Octai, was apjwinted Grand Khan, and 
succeeded to the liereditarv |K>*«**sio..s forming 
the- country now called Mongolia, together with 
Northern China, as far as the- mouth of the Amur. 
TIm* second son. Zngatni. had Turkistan north of 
the river Jeyliun; while the eldest son, Jujv. 
received Kiptchik, and all the country west and 
north of Turkistan—an immense region of the 
north, extending vaguely towards the Rosen 
Ocean. The nearer of the two Chinese Empires, 
which had been partially subdued by Genghis 
Khan, was entirely conquered seven years alter 
his death. Driven out of his former capital, the 
Chinese Emperor fixed his residence at lvaifong, a 
city of extraordinary size and vast population. 
But the tide of his ill-fortune was checked for only 
a little while, and in a few years he was compelled 
once more to fly. He escaped with seven horse- 
1D en for his companions, and endeavoured once 

wore to make a stand in a third city of h* 
m pally-contracting dominions. Here, how ex ei, In 
was again worsted in 1234, and, having ascended 
a funeral pile. stabW himself, after giving duec- 
.ions that fire should be set to the materials he 
had collected. The Moguls continued to ove.ru.» 
the country ; city after city was captured, though 
often at the cost of prolonged labour, and J 
manv lives; and myriads of inoffensive Chinese 
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were sacrificed to the ambition of the barbarians. 
During'the progress of this destructive war, the 
Chinese, when besieged in Kaifong in 1232, used 
cannon against their enemies. This, however, is 
not remarkable, since there can be no question that 
both the Chinese and the* Indians were acquainted 
with the composition and properties of gunpowder 
from a much earlier period. Ancient Sanskrit 
writings make allusion to some species of missile 
which was in all prolxibility projected from cannon. 
The soldiers of Alexander the Great suffered from 
fiery discharges from the ramparts of towns, and 
the Great Wall of China is pierced with small 
holes (apparently made timing the original con- 
struction), similar to those now used in Europe for 
the swivels of guns. 

Southern China, which maintained its resistance 
to the strangers for a much longer period than 
the north, was finally reduced by the celebrated 
Kublai K han, a grandson of Genghis Khan through 
his fourth son. He arrived there in 12G0, and 
soon established himself as an inde|>endent prince, 
who gained the affection of the native Chinese by 
adopting their habits and ideas, by encouraging 
men of letters, and by paying peculiar honour to 
the memory of their former monarch* In 1279, 
he expended his power still farther south, and, after 
conquering tho whole of China, founded a new 
dynasty, which is called that of Yuen. Having 
already succeeded to the other possessions of tho 
Moguls, his dominions wero now bounded by tho 
Arctic Ocean on tho north, and the Straits of 
Malacca on tho south,—by tho Corea on tho cast, 
and Asia Minor on the west# No such stupendous 
territory has over been brought under tho sway of 
any other ruler; but Kublai was tho last Khan 
whose authority was recognised over all the 
countries subdued by tho Mongolian sword. He 
was a man of ability and judgment, and his court 
was attended by the greatest scholara of Indio, 
Persia, and Tmnsoxiana. This mighty sovereign 
of tho east was visited by Marco Polo, and is 
known to English renders chiefly through the 
writings of that travelled Venetian, and by the 
marvellous poem of Coleridge, with which he was 
Inspired in tho trances of an opium dream. 
Xanadu, the pnlaco of the Emperor, is said by the 
old travellers to have been a perfect square, each 
side of which extended eight miles in length. 
Within this enclosure was another, whose sides 
were six miles long, and within that a third, of 
four miles square, which was the palace itself. 
Botween the walls were parks, orchards, fish-ponds, 
forests, and chases for the hunting of game. This 
was t|re Vstately pleasure-dome” which Kublai 
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Khan “decreed," according to our English poet; 
and, although the dimensions seem exaggerated, it 
is highly probable that the conqueror of China 
housed himself after tho superb and dominant 
fashion of most Eastern jiotentates. 

When the last Erai>eror of the Chinese dynasty 
of Song surrendered to the irresistible Mongolian, 
he struck the ground nine times with his forehead, 
in gratitude for tho mercy which spared his life, 
but sent him an exile into Tnrtary. The straggle 
was still continued on the 6ea; but in 1279 tin- 
native fleet was surrounded and overpowered by 
the more numerous vessels of the Moguls, and vast 
numbers of the Chinese, imitating the example tu' 
their leader, leaped overboard, ami perished in tin- 
waves. There was now no further opposition to 
tho Mongolian Khan; and in the latter years of 
his life he formed a scheme for the conquest of 
Jn]>an. Fortune, however, this time deserted him. 
His fleet was shipwrecked twice, and a hundred 
thousand Moguls and Chinese lost their lives in an 
attempt which was doomed to irrcmcdiublo failure. 
Kublai Khan then turned his arms against Munt- 
clmria, which he succeeded in conquering ; and tin- 
kingdoms of Corea, Tonquin, Cochin China, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Tibet, were ot various times minced 
to some degree of obedience. With a fleet of ono 
thousand ships, Kublai Khan explored tho Indian 
Ocean, and it is not improbable that his mariners 
reached the Islo of Borneo. The chieftain of that 
insular territory, however, evaded all attempts to 
capture him, and the naval forces of the Khan 
returned without accomplishing tho principal 
object of their expedition. Tho greatest of tin* 
Mongolian Emperors died at Pekin in 1294, 
leaving behind him au unwieldy realm, which 
speedily broke up into many separate dominions. 

Another remarkable descendant of Genghis 
Khan was the prince called Holagou, tho brother 
of Kublai and of Maugou. By the latter of these 
sovereigns, Holagou was sent into Persia to act as 
his viceroy, and, on assuming tho government in 
1250, took active measures against the sect of 
the Assassins, who wero nearly extirpated by his 
arms. Bursting into tho hill-forts of Persia in 
1256, Holagou slaughtered vast numbers of these 
wretches, and destroyed their strongholds. Tho 
Syrian branch of the association was not put down 
until near the end of the thirteenth century, and 
from time to time the evil showed itself again in 
various parts of Western Asia. But this terrible 
league of blood never regained its former power 
after the furious onslaught of Holagou, and the 
fact must be remembered to the credit of a violent 
and despotic rnlec Still more noticeable among 
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the achievements of Holagou was the extinction of 
the Baghdad Caliphate. After the ruin of the 
• Seljukians of Khorasmia, whose power was 
shattered by the successes of Genghis Khan, the 
Ahl-as'ides recovered their former dominion over 


sensual in his habits, he passed the greater portion 
of his time in the seraglio, while the several 
factions of Baghdad disputed on theological 
niceties which were equally incapable of saving the 
State, or of l«enefiting any human soul. 



TAfcTAB MOK*t WOIDIEK. 


the capital itself, together «.th the a^«nt 
territory of Irak Arabi. But . P»»" lh “‘ 
been so long held in misuse, and had l«t >ta 
claim on the obedience ot men, was urea «ble of 
renewed vitality; and M osta.se m, .be M of the 
Caliphs, was a man wholly wantmg » *•^ 
to commence a new domnuon. Indolent 


Mostasem had been reigning eighteen years when, 
in 1258. news arrived that Holagou was approach- 
Sag at the head of his Mongolian troops. The 
feeble Caliph declared that the throne of the 
Abbassides was founded on the divine decree, and 
that his foes would assuredly l*e destroyed in this 
world and the next Who, he asked, was tins 
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Holagou, who dared to rise against him » If lie 
hoped for forgiveness, he must at once quit the 
sacred territory which he had violated hy his arms. 
The Vizier of Mostasem Haltered him with the 
treacherous assurance 
that the barbarians, 
on entering the city 
—if, indeed, they 
proceeded so far— 
would l*c over¬ 
whelmed by the 
women and children 
with showers of 
avenging stones. 

Holagou, however, 
was not to be deterred 
by any consideration 
of respect for the 
successor of Moham¬ 
med. It is said that unscoi 

he had received nu¬ 
merous petitions ugniii't the Culipli, particularly 
from a great astrologer named Nasireddin Totisi; 
nt any rate, lie had ]>ennisSion from Ilia brother 
and sovereign prince, nngcu Khan, to make war 
on Mos totem, and even received some additional 



appear; but it is obvious that the Moguls, even 
when nominally of the Mohammedan faith, had 
very little reverence for its traditions, or for its 
visible head. From the Tartarian deserts they 

brought with them 
the habits of savages 
and the instincts of 
idolater*; and the 
refined Monotheism 
of the Arabian Pro¬ 
phet may have been 
almost an affront to 
their grosser and 
more grovelling na¬ 
tures. In the year65C 
of the Hejira, corre¬ 
sponding to 123# of 
the Christian cm, the 
t'nliphnteof Baghdad 
—which, however in- 
din*ctly, represented 
the religious sovereignty of Moliuimned himself— 
came to a violent and hloodydose in the person of his 
titty sixth successor. But the power still survived, 
though in another scat An uncle of Mostasem 
went to Egypt in I2CI, and renewed the Caliphate 




forces to aid in the attack. Arriving before Bagh¬ 
dad, Holagou laid siege to that famous city, and, 
after a delay of two months, stormed and sacked 
the ancient capital of the Saracenic Empire. Many 
thousands of the people were slain in cold blood, 
and the Caliph himself was put to death by the 
. conqueror. What were his offences does not clearly 


as a spiritual power. Beneath the domes of Cairo it 
lasted until the year 1517, when the Turkish Sultan 
Selim vanquished the Mamelukes, carried away 
the last representative of the Abbasside Caliphs, 
and, extorting from him the scimitar, standard, 
and mantle of the Prophet, acquired the spiritual 
chieftainship which is still retained by Turkey. 
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Whether Holagou had any designs against the 
cities of Mecca and Medina, it is impossible to say; 
but the intervening deserts formed a sufficient 
protection to those holy >|*ots. Nevertheless, the 
Moguls crossed the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
sacked Alep|**» and Damascus, an«l even talked of 
joining the Franks in the delivery of Jerusalem, 
which, had they ever a|*pcarcd there, they would 
doubtless have treated in the same barbarous 
fashion as other cities. The tide of invasion 
afterwards turned in a northern din-ction. The 
Moguls entered the Christian kingdom of Armenia, 
the ruler of which even solicited their alliance 
against the Mohammedans. Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor, was also invaded by Holagou, who en¬ 
countered some resistance from Azzeddin, the 
Sultan of lconium ; but. being at length worsted, 
the Scljukian monarch sought refuge in Constanti¬ 
nople, abuidoning a miserable remnant of his power, 
which, in 1272, was still further reduced by the 
Khans. This was after the death of Holagou. who 
expired in I2C."», Kipicathing the viceroyalty—or, 
perhaps, rather the sovereignty—to his son. 

The reign of Octai, the son of Genghis Khan, 
was distinguished by some lemarkable events. 
Having completed tin compieatof Northern China, 
he determined to visit the countries of the West. 
For this purpose he brought together an army of 
l,:»0O.0W) men. chiefly Moguls and Tartars. A 
third of the numU-r was selected from the rest, and 
placed under the command of his nephew, Batou, 
who reigned over the countries north of the 
Caspian. A festival of forty days preceded the 
march, and the troops set out in 1235, with all 
the ardour of the compering spirit. The rapidity 
of their progress was so great, and so persistently 
maintained, that, if we may believe the recorded 
facts they compassed, in less than six years, ninety 
degrees of longitude, cpial to o fourth part of the 
circumference of our globe* Moving in a north¬ 
westerly direction, and crossing the broadest 
rivers either by swimming, by passing over the 
ice, or by the use of leathern Wts winch they 
carried with them, these invincible barbarian* 
who swept aside all olstacles by the 
and devouring energy of their 
reached the Kinks of the Danube, aft--, destroy 
„|| the independent governments that.*tood .mi tlu-ir 
way, whether on the plains of Turkman, or 
amongst the hills and mountains of the Caucasian 
range The eastern parts of Europe soon ex- 
jiericced the fury of their attach Russia ^ a 
that time torn by civil discords, and the want 


settled rule opened the country to the assaults of 
the stranger. A body of Tartars, called the 
Golden Horde, laid waste whole provinces, and 
took possession of the government. Kief and 
Moscow were destroyed by fire. Fear of the 
advancing myriads oppressed the populations of 
Sweden and Friesland, who in the year 1238 
forbore, from thus cause alone, to send their ships to 
the lierring-tisheries on the coast of England, and 
thus reduced the price of those fish to an un¬ 
paralleled degree: a remarkable instance of cause 
ami effect, operating through a long intermediate 
chain. For more than two centuries and a half, 
Russia was held in vassalage by the Moguls and 
Tartars who established themselves at Kiptchuk, in 
the south-eastern parts of the country. The im¬ 
mense plains between the Caspian mid the Volga 
were overspread by their countless numbers, and 
the residence of the Khans was fixed on the banks 
of that great river which runs through the heart of 
European Russia, and descends into the sea at 
Astrakhan. The interior of the OOUntry still re¬ 
mained under the rale of native princes ; but they 
were usually nominated by tbe Khans, who of 
course appointed such as would l>c most favourable 
to their own interests. Kief had declined from its 
former importance after the removal of the seat of 
government to Vladimir, in 1157 ; and w hen the 
former city w as taken by the Mongolians in 1239, 
the navigation of the Borysthenes, or Dnieper, was 
neglected by the Russian princes, who, isolated from 
the rest of Europe, and depressed by their mis¬ 
fortunes, were reduced to abject submission. 

Having established their power in Russia, the 
warriors of Batou entered Poland, and afterwards 
Germany, destroyed the cities of Lublin and 
Cracow, attacked Olmuta (which, however, was 
successfully defended), and, in the battle of Lieg- 
nitz, defeated the Dukes of Silesia, the Polish 
Palatines, and the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Older. Although the Christian allies were worsted 
on this occasion, their defeat was more honourable 
than the success of the enemy. It is said that 
their army did not exceed 30.000 men, and that 
the Uriarians counted no fewer than 4 .0.000. 
Without placing any great reliance on these figures, 
we may reasonably assume that the preponderance 
was vastly on the side of the Moguls. The light 
lasted two days, and, although the Poles and 
Germans were forced to retreat, the Mongolian 
hordes had experienced an amount of resistance 
which checked any further advance towards the 
west They acknowledged the gallantry of then 
adversaries by calling them “men of iron; mid 
laden with nine sacks, filled with the right ears 
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the slain, turned towards the south-east, and 
carried their devastating arms into Hungary. 
In every direction their advance was heralded by 
the terror they inspired. Their mis shapen bodies 
and hideous physiognomies gave them the appear¬ 
ance of a diabolical race. Their diet was reported 
to consist of rats and garbage; and the unrelenting 
ferocity with which they fired cities, and killed 
men, women, and children, made them objects of 
a panic fear which can hardly be blamed. In 
Hungary, however, some degree of incredulity pre¬ 
vailed as to the imminence of the threatened danger. 
The people of that country ought rather to have 
remembered the very similar achievements of their 
own ancestors in the tenth century ; but it was not 
until the Mongolian columns had surmounted the 
Carpathians that Bela IV. took measures of pro¬ 
tection. The monarch was unpopular, owing to 
his haring settled, in various parts of his domi¬ 
nions, forty thousand families of Koiuans, a bar¬ 
barian race, whose loyalty could not be trusted. 
In the hour of trial, they rose against the Hun¬ 
garian monarch, on the pretext of same ill-treat¬ 
ment which had involved the death of their 
chieftain. The Hungarian defence was thus 
weakened at the very moment when it was chiefly 
needed. The country was rapidly subdued ; cities 
and churches were destroyed ; and an immense 
slaughter of the pcoplo diminished their future 
chances of resistance. A number of fugitives 
were allured from the forests, under a promise of 
mercy, only that they might be slain in cold 
blood, as soon as they hnd reaped the harvest, and 
gathored in the vintage. Bela lied to the islands 
of the Adriatic ; and so complete was the devasta¬ 
tion of Hungary, that, of all her cities and for¬ 
tresses, only three remained untouched. 

Yielding to tho general sense of apprehension, 
tho Roman Pontiff sent a nnml»or of Franciscan 
and Dominican friare to convert the Mongolians; 
but their Khan asserted a divine commission to 
subdue and exterminate the nations, and even 
threatened tho Pope with death, unless he presented 
himself as a suppliant These events occurred 
during the reign of tho German sovereign, Frederick 
JI.; and to his practical mind it seemed imperative 
that the danger should be met by a military com¬ 
bination of European monarch* A German nnny 
was sent against the invaders while they were 
besieging the city of Neustadt, in Austria, which, 
although defended by only fifty knights and 
twenty cross-bowmen, offered a stubborn resistance. 
When tho relieving forces appeared, the Mongolians 
raised the siege, and, after desolating tho whole of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, retreated towards 


the Volga in 1245. Their commander, Batou, hod 
received intelligence of the death of Octai, and this 
seems to have determined his withdrawal from the 
West. He took up his quarters in the city and 
palace of Serai, which, before his recent enterprise, 
he had founded in the deserts near the Caspian 
Sea; but, a few years later, undertook another 
European expedition, the object of which was to 
attack Constantinople. Had this enterprise l»een 
carried out, it is probable that the great capital 
would have yielded, like so many others, to tho 
Mongolian arms ; but Batou died on the way, and 
his brother Borga, abandoning the original design, 
invaded Bulgaria ond Thrnce, and then, turning 
northwards, made his way to tho Russinn city of 
Novgorod, where, having taken n census of tho 
inhabitants, he determined the tribute which was 
to be paid by Russia. Novgorod, which is situated 
on the river Volkhof, a hundred and twenty miles 
south-east of St Petersburg, had acquired im|>or- 
tancc as h free State about a hundred years before 
the ex|>edition of Borga. It was n commercial 
city, self-governed, and forming a veritable republic 
in the midst of communities little accustomed to 
the ways of freedom. In the year 1250, the Nov- 
gorodians obtained such important victories over 
the Swedes on the banks of the Neva, and estab¬ 
lished so predominating a j«ower in the North, that 
the people g»vo expression to their pride in the 
presumptuous phrase, “ Who can resist God ond the 
Great Novgorod ?" Yet it must hovo been shortly 
after their Swedish triumphs that theso vaunting 
citizens found themselves nimble to withstand tho 
brother of Batou. 

The rage of conquest by which tho Mongolians 
were inspired, and which was almost the only 
faculty they possessed in auy marked degree, 
seemed at one time as if it would not be satiated 
until the whole of the known world had acknow. 
ledged n barbarian yoke. Even the forbidding 
regions of Northern Asia, tho snowy deserts of 
Siberia itself, were invaded by their restless 
hordes. In 1242, Sheibani Khan, a second brother 
of Batou, led an immense body of military emi¬ 
grants into those distant wilds His descendants 
reigned at Tobolsk until tho Russian conquest, 
more than three centuries later ; and their love of 
enterprise prompted them to pursue tho channels of 
the Obi and the Yenesei until they terminated in 
the Arctic Ocean. Quoting a narrativo given by 
the Italian traveller, 6arpini, Gibbon observes 
that the Moguls of the thirteenth century wore 
informed of the name and manners of the Sarao- 
yedes, who dwelt in subterranean huts in the 
neighbourhood of the Polar circle. This marvellous 
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race—marvellous it only for the liouiulless energy 
of its temperament—had diffused itself over the 
trr.-ut.-r part of Asia and Europe within a generation 
of (lie ilea til of tu-nghis Khan. But. with all their 
vehemence a ml enterprise, their unfailing courage 
siiul conspicuous military endowments, the Miauls j 
had not the genius to found a permanent Empire, 
such as might have chtuigi'd the fortunes of the 
world. For u little while, the conquests of the Mon¬ 
golian lionlcs were comluned under tin* general 
diiectiou «»f Kul.lai Khan; hut the union did not 
enduiv longer than his life. The Empire was first 
divided into a number of large kingdom; these 
wei-.* again subdivided ; and the supremacy of the 


desert hordes was dissipated by that process of 
violent separation which has destroyed so ninny 
other dominions. In 13G7, the dynasty of Yuen, 
which Kublai had established in China, was ex¬ 
pelled by a revolt of the |>eople: and, although the 
military genius of the Mongolians was again illus¬ 
trated by the astonishing career of Tiuionr, this 
renovated splendour was but the passing glare of a 
meteor. By that time, the great laxly of the 
Moguls had embraced the Mohammedan faith; and 
those of the East, who had adopted the principles 
of Confucius or the practices of idolatry, were dis¬ 
avowed as persons no longer affiliated to the mco 
of Genghis. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TIIF. RASTERS EMPIRE AND TI1E OTTOMAN TURKS. 

M.U,Kl,..ly IWUlioi . .."I* .. ” . F.rt«T •* H.».UK 

ltu|.ture, and Tiraty with \ 0 f Michael Mil. for Union with the Church of 

nftorH.nl* at llal-to-Rcligvoa. t ••wIitM. > ,f *• J * nULt* Anrtlm-Dbaemiow between Amnio. on-l the 
Koine* - Interdiction of the Kn.|-ro» from Kelvou. Kite. T Konie-0|.|K,.ition of Many of the Greek 

Kin,,, rur -The Sect of the An*niU—Suborn— of the Oreck Church «° m «• V|n « ^ of |||p ottoman Turk— 
Prelate*. and Vo V uU, Du*.t..facti*>aby btockral. Founder of the Ottoman Power- Achieve- 
Knd of the Kborastniai. K.n,.,r. Tim Andronicn. II.. Em.wrorof CMrtaatf- 

menu of tMIunan *nd In. Son t)rchan-Coo«|ue*t ol Itithyn “J 6 * . A - ^ Dli lhc r,triarcbat«-Thc Hevcngo 

midr-DMuth- of the I’nioii with Kornc-Po-er of ^ ^ fk ^ umry Aflloll v f , ll0 

of Ath.ni.-iu* —Arrival of the f.aLdam t» the Omk I . . Mnn ,he Catalan. and the Greek Emperor- 

t'atalan* in Ada Minor-A.-a-ination of De Her u * f ,„j DurM|lti< , n 0 f ,be Greek Dominion*. 

Kvtirvineht of the Former from t on.Untme,4e-Trouble, with the 

|[.vl> Michael VIII.. the first of the Pahvologi. 
pumeMed a genius equal to his ambition, he might 
really have liecome what he desired to l«c con- 
hidcivd—the second founder of Constantinople, and 
the restorer of the Eastern Empire. There were 
still some materials on which a great administrator 
could work: » dominion of considerable dimensions 
a capable and intelligent people, and theJong 
traditions of an old ret,own. But the policy of the 
m w Emperor was despotic and avaricious, and 
the funds that were obtained by extort ton wen.* 
squandered in extravagance. It must I* admitted, 

however, that he lutd a difficult task * tor * *^ 1 ,, ^dominion, even when the national life had 

when the victory of Alexius Strategopulus.and the 

High* of Baldwin II., placed the mpe. I W hile Strategopulus was operating against 

at his disposal. For Hfty-seven yean itself. Michael Pala^logus was 

uople had been in foreign possession, and the spur ^ ^ Meteorion with a body of troops 

of the citizens had been broken do *nj ^ ^ be snpp0 sed would be necessary for besieging 

occupation and an uncongenial fe«»h- 1 u , e ^ pita j. ]{ e had not anticipated that the city 

tude of the State had set in long before, an wouU^be taken so easily, and was astonished when 

events were not of a nature to arrest the uo 


tendency. The political character of the Greeks 
had become so fossilised by yearn of mechanical 
devotion to established precedents, that it was 
extremely doubtful whether it had the power to 
commence a new life with any prospect of success, 
it scented as if the old seat of European civilisation 

_t| lC south-east of our continent—had become 

thoroughly outworn, and the vivifying power had 
uaurd to lands farther to the north mid to the 
west. Yet the wonderful administrative organisa¬ 
tion of the Empire still survived, and for nearly 
two centuries longer maintained, through many 
slow gradations of decay, the semblance ot a 
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a report reached him in the course of the night 
that the object of the expedition had been attained. 
A courier arrived at daybreak, bringing with him 
the crown, sceptre, and sword which Baldwin had 
abandoned in his flight; and Michael would have 
made his entry into the metropolis at once, but 
for the formalities which Byzantine customs im- 
l>eratively demanded. The result was that, although 
the city was taken on the night of July 25th, 1261, 
tho Emperor did not march in until the 15th of 
August Strategopulus subsequently made a 
triumphal procession through the streets, after the 
manner of a Roman conqueror, and in duo time 
Michael was crowned beneath tho dome of St. 
Sophia. One of tho earliest acta of his reign was 
marked by great atrocity, though of a nature not 
at all unusual in Byzantine history. The child 
John IV., the rightful Emperor of Niaco, and now, 
by conquest, of Constantinople and its possessions, 
was dethroned and blinded on Christmas Day, 
1261, less than half a year after Michael's great 
success; and the unhappy boy wax then confined 
in a fortress. It was to the credit of tho Patriarch, 
Arseni us, that, although not supported by the 
other prelates, ho interdicted tho offender from all 
religious rites. Michael, making a virtue of 
necessity, admitted tho justico of his sentence, and 
requested that his penance might bo fixed. But 
ho revenged himself with cruelty on all who ex¬ 
pressed sympathy with tho deposed sovereign; and 
an insurrection among tho mountaineers of Bithy- 
nia, which was not put down without cxtreino 
difficulty, showed how dceply-seated was the senso 
of John’s affliction and of Michael’s crime. 

Whon tho Imperial city was regained, it pre¬ 
sented a melancholy spcctaclo of devastation and 
ruiu. Repented conflagrations, spreading over 
vast areas, had swept away most of the grand 
palaces, mansions, churches, and other sumptuous 
buildings, which at one time gave such dignity to 
tho Eastern capital. The remains of these edifices 
still cumbered tho ground; and even where the 
destruction had been les3 complete, the mournful 
evidences of neglect were everywhere visible. 
The Franks, who knew little of the machinery of 
government, had allowed tho sanitary condition of 
the city to degenerate, and large accumulations of 
filth had collected in tho squares and porticoes. 
The population of Constantinople had by this 
time greatly diminished; the citizens were im¬ 
poverished and dispirited; and the proud metropolis 
of tho Bosphorus was no longer a centre for the 
commerce of Europe and Asia. Michael Palwologus 
did something towards the repair of all this misohief; 
but his efforts were for the most part ill-directed.' 
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Trade was not fostered; roads and bridges were 
not restored ; tho army and navy received littlo 
attention; the fortresses wore left unstrcngthencd, 
excepting tho walls of Constantinople. Tho great 
city was to some extent repeopled by Greeks, and 
a few useful works were executed. But the 
Emperor inspired general distrust by his wasteful 
expenditure on palaces and churdies that were 
not needed, and on officers of State who made the 
general misery all tho more apparent; by tho 
severity of his exactions ; and by bis disregard of 
private interests, as shown in a serious depreciation 
of tho coinoge. All the property within the walls 
of Constantinople was seized by him, on the plea 
that it had passed to the State by the right of 
conquest, though it was ns a lilwmtor, and not iih 
as invader, that Michael had crossed the Straits. 
The noble on<l powerful received back their posses¬ 
sions ; those whom the Emperor desired to con- 
ciliate were similarly favoured; but tho humble 
were left without compensation. In tho mean¬ 
while, the Genoese obtained tho commerce of tho 
Euxine, and engrossed the largest part of tho 
carrying trade of tho Eastern Empire.* 

It had lieen part of the Em|»crnr'x policy to 
encourage the Genoese, ns a counterpoise to the 
Venetians, who were tho allies of the Western 
Crusaders in their attacks on Constantinople. 
Before making liix ronowed assault on that city, 
Michael hod signed a treaty with tho Republic of 
Genoa, by which ho granted to the citizens of that 
State several commercial privileges, whilo both 
parties bound thomselves to carry on war with 
Venice. Tho Emperor, in the event of his success 
on the Bosphorus, was to put tho Genoese in 
possession of the palace, castle, church, and 
domain then held by the Venetians; and tho 
Genoese, on their side, wore to furnish tho Em. 
peror with a fleet to assist him in the reduction of 
the Byzantine capital. Pope Gregory IX., in 
1238, had favoured the conclusion of a convention 
binding the Republics of Genoa and Venico not to 
ally themselves with tho Niaean Emperor, except 
by mutual consent; and the understanding between 
the Genoese and the Emperor Michael Palmologus, 
concluded in 1261, brought tho former into bad 
repute at Rome, where they were regarded as 
little better than heretics. Michael now fulfilled 
the stipulations of the treaty, confiscated the 
property of the Venetians, and conferred on their 
rivals tho palace they had formerly occupied. 
Nevertheless, ho granted to the Venetian traders 
in his dominions, and also to the Pisans, legal 


• Finlay'. Hi.lory of Greece, Book; IV., chap. 2. 
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protection in the pursuit ot their coumicivc; I ml treaty with Venice. The agreement was concluded 
this provoked the anger of the Genoese. who wen* in Jinn*.-12C.'i. shortly sifter the invasion of Italy 
a;ain at war wiili th - Venetians, ami wIiom* 1-y Clmrh-s of Anjou, ami it was accompanied by a 
viol,.,,,.,. n „,l han^lit i:n-*>» w.re . Np. rienr.il npially d.-claration of war against Cienoa. Michael under- 
I• v friends and foes. They demand.^ of the Km- . M»k to expel the Genoese from his capital, and 
perov that lie should e\|«-l every Venetian from not to make |*-ncc with them, except in concert 
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hi. realmi »"■> 1 

attack^ their a.lver>a.io in the In* :ol t«n- 

Maatinopk’, sciz-I .lair l^X; 

„ 1C complications of tko .Mate. M, I a 

Kmpcror found it necessary 
citizens of Cienoa, ami for a .me took 
service a large nu.nl. r of tber_ S*3» ££ 
however, lie snbscpun.lv dn«n«»l, «" 
that his allies were not t--ns.ll} to 

The rupture with ti non *« Mlow.sl b) 


with the Venetians and the latter Clanged to lend 
their -allow to the Emperor, with the i.ndmtand 
i„.e that tiiev might h- m-iiI against any prince or 
immunity at war with the Greek Empire. Even 
the Pol* wax not excepted from this provision ; 
ye, the l*untill’ did not dare to excommunicate tho 
!. n *t Repuldic 0.1 this account, although the 
thunder, of the C hurch had l-ecil directed ngntnst 
the Genoese for their previous alliance with <>"> 
Empire, notwithstanding the fact that tin) had 
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inserted ;i clause in tin* treaty, exempting their 
ships i'll an serving against tin* Pope ami a good 
many other sovereigns. In lvtuni for the naval 
assistance grant'd hy the Venetians to the Greeks, 
the Eni|ieror conced'd to the former several im¬ 
portant privileges. They were allowed to establish 
factories in the chief jiorts of the Empire, and 
within the walls of those establishments the 
citizens of Venice were ruled bv their own 
laws and their own magistrates. The trans|Nnt 
of their goods to any part of the Emperor's 
dominions was unfettered by the jiaymcnt of 
duties; they were pifiiiittcd to erect Latin churches 
within the precincts of their factories; and in 
other respects their position was highly favoured 
by a monarch who commenced his reign with 
many evidences of hostility. The alliance, how¬ 
ever. did not last very long. The Venetians ol*- 
tained so many victories at sea that Pope Clement 
IV. made overtures of peace, and Michael VIII. 
began to distrust the Venetians, as lie had for¬ 
merly distrusted the Genoese. Another treaty 
was concluded in 1268, by which the stipulations 
of tho earlier agreement were considerably molli¬ 
fied, and this was followed hy an open mptuiv in 
1270. Tho Genoese were once more taken into 
favour, ami in 1275 were allowed to estnMisli 
a factory at Hcnicleia, on the Pro|>outis. This 
was transferred a few years later to the Constant i- 
nopolitan suburb of Gnlata, which soon became a 
Genoese colony of such commercial iin|io»t«iKe 
that the Greeks lost nearly all their trade in the 
adjacent was. 

In acquiring tho throne of Constantinople, tlie 
Emperor Michael had succeeded to many dilKcul- 
ties. Tin- powerful despot of Epirus proved a for- 
midahle neighbour, and the jealousy of the P«|« 
was shown in many ways. The Latin dominion 
in the south-east of Europe had lasted sufficiently 
long to create a certain number of partisans of the 
Western princes and the Western Church. During 
the period of that dominion, Achaia had been 
formed into a vassal principality under William 
Villchardouin, and Urban IV. now forbade the 
Frankish potentate to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Greek Emperor. When Charles of Anjou 
became King of Naples, he engaged to tum.sh 
Baldwin II. with a force of two thousand knights 
to help him in reconquering the Greek Empire. 

and Michael VIII. »«* *> >'»“* ahrn * d at tl,C 
prospect of an invasion that in 1267 he sent an 
embassy to Pope Clement IV., with p«t>posaL for 
a union of the Greek and Latin Churches. The 
offer was not pressed at that time: but it was sub¬ 
sequently renewed more than once, when fear of 


danger suggested to the Emperor the prudence of 
making friends at Rome; and, as we shall find, 
tho project was at length accomplished for a while. 
The intrigues of Michael with the Church of 
Rome were partly owing to the mutual distrust 
existing U*tween himself and the head of the 
Greek communion. We have seen that when the 
Patriarch Arsenins interdicted the Emperor from 
all religions rites, on account of his cruel treat¬ 
ment of John IV., th<* usurjH*r made a pretence of 
submission; but his repentance was so evidently 
hypocritical that Arsenins refused to condone the 
offence. For more than livo years, Michael con- 
tinned in this condition of spiritual outlawry ; hut 
at length the other dignitaries of the Greek Church, 
|M*ftibly fearing the consequences of prolonged 
severity, urged that the time had arrived for again 
admitting the offender to the In-netits of the faith. 
It was now discovered that certain charges could lie 
brought against Arsenins himself. He was accused 
of having allowed the fugitive Sultan of Icon him 
to I «t he in cowls I-earing the sign of the cross, 
and of admitting him to the Church, though uuhap 
tised. Arsenins himself maintained that the Sultan 
was so much a Christian that he had ottered to eat 
ham ; hut the proof was as little accepted ns otlim 
hy which it was accompanied. Altogether, the 
Patriarch was out of favour. Ho was sus|x-cteil 
of conspiracy and disaff.*ctioii, and sonic irregular 
steps in his ordination and government ox|*osed 
him to censure, or at least to suspicion. The 
Euqxror thnefore pronounced his dejiosition from 
the episcojMl ottice, and sent him under a gunnl of 
■ofclicra to nn island of the Pi-r»|»ontis. wherein* 
died, refusing to the lust to pardon the crime 
which had first moved his indignation. Ultimately, 
a monk named Joseph was appointed to the Pntri- 
arebate, and on the 2nd of February, 1267, the 
Imperial penitent received the much-desired abso¬ 
lution. It was simply icquired of him that the 
captive Eni|.erer, John IV., should be treated with 
•neater leuitv. An unflinching sense of justice 
would have demamhd that he should be restored, 
notwithstanding his blindness, to tho throne from 
which he had Iks-ii so cruelly expelled ; but it was 
well known tliat Michael would never have con¬ 
sent'd to so extreme a penance. 

The aiiimositv of Araenius to the usurping 
Emperor was pen>etuated by several of the monks 
and clergy, who. for forty-eight yearn, formed a 
sciorate body in the Greek Church. The Arenites. 
as they were called, were treated with a good deal 
of foriK-nranee by Micl.ael, and afterwards by Ins 
son Androuicus il..and in the end their views pre¬ 
vailed over those of the Imperial parly. The body 
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of Arsenins was reverently buried in Constanti¬ 
nople, and Andronicus and liis people were par¬ 
doned their inherited or constructive sins in the 
name of the departed Patriarch. During the time 
of Michael VIII., however, the feeling of the 
Church towards the Eni|>eror was one of not 
unnatural distrust. The first of the Puhcologi was 
well disposed to make terms with Rome, should 
such on arrangement appear advantageous to his 
interests as a sovereign. In tin* early part of 1274, 
ho assembled a synod at Constantinople, and 
by threats and violence obtained from it on 
acknowledgment of the Papal supreimicy. Many 
Greek families emigrated to Wnllachinn Thessaly, 
or to the Empire of Trcbizond, rather than commit 
so great an ontrago on their cherished faith; but 
the majority acquiesced in what they were unable 
to set aside. The Emperor argued in the synod 
that the members of the Greek Church might 
agree to recognise tin* Roman Bishop ns the tirst of 
the Patriarchs, and urged that the distance of 
Constantinople from Rome would sufficiently guard 
against any danger which might attach to the right 
of appeal. He quieted the scruples of the more 
conscientious by declaring that he would sacrifice 
both life and Empire sooner than yield the smallest 
point of orthodoxy ; but his ultimate success was 
duo more to tho arbitrary exercise of his power 
than to any belief in his honesty, or in the sound¬ 
ness of his religions views. It was decided that 
Home species of submission should be made to 
Rome, ami on the 6th of July, 1274, at the fourth 
session of the Council of Lyons, Gregor)*, Bishop of 
Adrianople, George Acro|>olita, the historian, and 
some other Greek clergy and nobles, rented the 
creed in the Latin form, and swore to observe the 
faith of the Homan Church, to |»ay obedience to its 
orders, and to recoguisc tho supremacy of tho 
Pope. 

At Constantinople, the news of this submission 
was received with a general outburst of indignation, 
and the Patriarch Joseph was so uncompromising 
in Jiis opposition that he was removed from his 
office, and confined to a monastery. Veccus, on 
ecclesiastic who until recently had resisted the pro¬ 
posals of the Emperor, and whose estates bad been 
devastated os a punishment, was now promoted to 
tho vacant place, having seen the prudence of 
entirely reversing his former opinions; and many 
other persons of high position concoded the right of 
a powerful despot to decide such matters as he 
pleased. The letters of union and obedience were 
subscribed, not merely by the Emperor and his son 
Andronicus, but by thirty-five Archbishops and 
Metropolitans, with their respective synods, and by 
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many others whose secret inclinations were doubt, 
less quite opposed to such a course. The Pope’s 
Nuncios soon afterwards entered Constantinople, 
and a sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against all who should venture to dispute the 
supremacy of Bone. Those who still |»eniistod in 
their uncourtly views were scourged or mutilated, 
imprisoned or exiled; but, although many submitted 
through fear, a lurge number still defied tho 
dangerous union of Emperor and Po|m.\ The recent 
Patriarch, Joseph, headed the jiurty of lvsistance, 
and Michael found himself deserted by many even 
of his own relations. Nicephorus, the ruler of 
Epirus, and his brother John Ducas, the Prince of 
Wallnchian Thessaly, supjiorted their orthodoxy 
by force of arms. The fugitive monks and 
Bishops from the Greek dominions assembled under 
the protection of their sceptres, and branded tho 
treacherous Emperor with the unmet of heretic and 
apostate. Michael sent an army against John 
Ducas; but the officers and soldiers showed no 
enthusiasm in a cause which they condemned, nud 
the movement was entirely unattended by success. 
The Em|K*ror's sister Eulogia, and two other female 
relations, conspired against him ; his niece, tho 
Bulgarian Queen, entered into negotiations with the 
Sultan of Egypt for the overthrow of so abominable 
a heretic ; and Micliael discovered that his unfor¬ 
tunate intrigues with Romo had brought him face 
to face with an exasperated people, and a host of 
secret conspirators. 

The Pope’s Nuncios, dissatisfied with tho pro¬ 
gress that had been made, urged the Emperor to 
complete tho work he had begun ; and Michael 
replied by submitting to tho representatives of Romo 
a miserable list of confiscations, proscriptions, and 
imprisonments, which had brought him into abhor¬ 
rence, and yet had foiled of their object Four princes 
of tho royal blood were at that moment chained in 
one of the Imperial dungeons, and two of these 
were afterwards still further punished by tho loss 
of their eyes. Michael himself seems to have been 
distressed at tbe unhappy results of his bad faith ; 
but he bad committed himself to n fatal course, 
and liad neither tho courage nor the opportunity 
of retreat Notwithstanding his violent persecu¬ 
tions of all who denied tbe supremacy of the 
" cstem Church, the sincerity of his conversion was 
suspected at Rome, l»ecause even the utmost exer- 
eise of his despotic power had failed to conquer the 
ecclesiastical independence of the Greeks. At 
length in 1281, Martin IV., who had just suo- 
ceeded to the Pontificate, excommunicated the 
Emperor, as a hypocrite who concealed his heresy 
under a pretence of submission. By a treaty 
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signed at Orvieto on the 3rd of July, 1281, the 
King of Naples and the Republic of Venice 
entered into a league for the conquest of the Greek 
Empire, and it was determined that operations 
should commence on a large scale in the spriii" of 
1283. 

An attempt to assist the Albanians, who were 

;n revolt against Michael, ended in failure; 

but the contemplated attack on Constantinople 

itself might have succeeded, had it ever been 

commenced. The out Weak against the |iower 

of Charles of Anjou, and the massacre of the 

Sicilian Vespers, saved Michael VIII. from an 

attack which it would have cost him a tremendous 

dibit to icjk'I, even had he succeeded in rep-lliug 

it at all. In other rvs|*ects, the reign of the Em- 

P’Tor was rather fortunate than glorious. The 

State was often threatened by internal revolts, 

and bv wars l*cyond the frontiers; but these wen- 

generally brought to a close by some happy com- 

biliutioll of events. In the latter |K«rt of his life, 

Michael secretly aided tin* conspiracy of Julill of 

Procida against Charles of Anjou, the vassal of 

the Papal throne. Rut his carver had nearly 

reached its termination. While on his wav to 

• 

levy war against John Ductu, lie died in Thrace 

on the 11 th December, 1282, transmitting to hi* 

successors the memory of an ignoble reign, marked 

by cruelty, duplicity, uml all ill-regulated ambition. 

The union of lie- two Churches was di viol vis 1 

almost immediately after, and the successor of 
• 

Michael, his son Audroniciis II., signified his dis¬ 
approval of the late Emperor s conduct by denying 
to his father the usual funeral honours, and the 
accustomed testimony of the public prayers. 

It was during the reign of Michael VIII. that 
the Ottoman Turks, who were ultimately to l»e- 
come tin* masters of Constantinople and the 
founders of a mighty Empire, tirst acquired dis¬ 
tinction as a race of brilliant warriors. Genghis 
Khan having abandoned Khorasmia, the Sultan 
Gelaloddin returned from India, where he had 
takeu refuge, and in 1240 again assumed the 
government of his paternal territoiy. His reign 
was distinguished by the heroism which might 
have been expected from so brave a soldier. 
Fourteen I attics were waged by him against the 
enemies of his race, and the rapidity of his move¬ 
ments gave additional force to the skill and energy 
of his blows. He was encountered, however, by 
large Mongolian armies, and even by the jealousy 
of his fellow -Mohammedans, and, being at length 
entirely crushed, drew his last breath among the 
mountains of Kurdistan. After the decease of 
Gclulcddin. and the dissolution of his realm, some 
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of those who had served under him accepted em¬ 
ployment from Ala-eddin. the Sultan of Iconium. 
Among them were certain leaders whose tribes 
came from the great plains south of the Oxus—a 
legion where the Parthian Empire took its rise. 
Solyman Shah, chief of the Oghuz Turks, who 
dwelt in Khorassan, was particularly earnest in 
rendering assistance to Ala-eddin in his struggles 
with tin* Mongolian foe ; and when this potentate 
was drowned in crossing the Euphrates, cither or. 
his way to the west, or on his return, his son 
Ertoghrul determined to remain under the sceptre 
of the Seljukiau monarch. He and his warriors 
turned their faces to the west, and one day reached 
the brow of a hill, from which they saw two 
armies drawn up for battle in the valley Mow. 
Ertoghrul sided with the weaker force, which was 
thus enabled to obtain the victory. When the 
action was over, it appeared that Ertoghrul had, 
by the men* accident of a chivalrous instinct, ren 
den-d aid to his kinsmen, the Seljukiuu Turks of 
Iconium, who had Uvn attacked by the su|ierior 
nund«er* «»f the Moguls. Ala-eddin rewarded his 
unexpected allies l»y la-stowing on them the fertile 
pasture-grounds near Angora, while Ertoghrul 
himself was |M-rmitted to assume the title of Emir, 
or Prince. He afterwards assisted the Sultan in 
other wars with the Mongolian hordes, and also 
w ith the neighbouring Christians. Further grants 
of territory extended his dominions to the frontiers 
of the Greek Empire ; but it was understood that 
he was to hold these- possessions simply as a fief of 
the Seljukian, and on condition that lie defended 
the monarchy of Ala-eddin from invasion by the 
Constant inopoli tans. 

Ertoghrul died in 1288, and was succeeded by 
his son Otliinaii, or Osman, after whom the Turks 
are still called Othinnns. Ottomans, or Osmanlis. 
Othman was a ruler of great ability, as well as a 
brilliant general. His triumphs in the field wore 
numerous, and his civil administration was illumi¬ 
nated by justice and prudence. In 1307, the 
Sultan Ala-eddin was dethroned and kijled by the 
Moguls and the once mighty sovereignty of the 
Seljukian Turks came to an end, except in a 
few scattered principalities, where it still main- 
tained a precarious existence. The Ottoman 
Turks had even More then Moine the dominant 
power in the north-western parts of Asia, and. 
after many successful wars, Othman gained posses¬ 
sion of nearly all Bithynia. The Greek Emperor 
himself conduced to this result by neglecting his 
armies in Asia, leaving them without pay, and 
offending their pride by conferring social privi¬ 
leges on a body of Alans who had been permitted 
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to settle in his dominions, but who proved very 
turbulent subjects. Thus aided by the folly of 
their adversaries, the Ottoman Turks made rapid 
progress. Multitudes of the Greeks fled from the 
inland cities to the coast; thousands died of 
disease or famine; large tracts of country were 
left empty and desolate; and iu a few years the 
Greek race and language disappeared from the 


ancient colonics of /Eolis and Ionia. The armies 
of the Empire could make no head against this 
terrible inroad of barbarism : they were beaten in 
several eucountcrs, and compelled to yield up 
province after province. Broussn, or Prusa, was 
conquered by Orclian, the sou of Othtuan, and this 
picturesque city became the Asiatic capital of the 
Ottomans. Othnmn himself was by that time too 
old to take the field in person, and he was carried 
in a dying state into the captured city, where he 
expired in 1326. Down to the present day, every 
Turkish sovereign is girded with the sword of 
Othmau on succeeding to the throne, Mnd the 
memory of this great chieftain is revered wherever 
tho crescent of the Osnmnlis guards the tradi¬ 
tions of their race. The rise of his power nmrks 
another period in the decline of Constantinople. 
The loss of Bithyniu was a most serious blqw to 
tho Greek Empire; but it was one that had been 
brought about by the rapacity and misgovemment 
of Michael VIII. Until the reign of that monarch, 
tho passes of Mount Olympus, through which 
Bithynia was approached from tho east, had been 
guunled by tho militia of tho country, who, in 
consideration of tho service thus |>erfonned, were 
exempt from the payment of Imperial taxes. Tho 
Greok Emperor deprived them of this honourable 
office, collected tribute from their cities, and 
entirely disregarded the protection of the defiles. 
The consequence of bis short-sighted policy was 
tlmt tho Ottoman warriors crossed the mountains 
into the country beyond, and extended the power 
of the Turks almost to tho Bosphorus and'the 
Hellespont Othiuon died in the fulness of glory, 
ami his power was continued by two sons, of whom 
Orchan. the younger brother, succeeded to the 
absolute sovereignty, while the elder, being of a 
more pacific disposition, acted as Grand Vizier, in 
which capacity he signalised himself by the pro¬ 
duction of a code of laws for the regulation of 
society and manners throughout the Ottoman 
dominions. It was to the credit of the elder-bom 
that he accepted, with loyal self-abnegation, a 
position °f no^naj inferiority; but he was in 
truth the brain and intellect of the Empire 

° rcU “ 7 s 1110 ■>“*. “d his career is a record 
Of unbroken success His unny ... 


by a fleet of considerable size, so that, before the 
conclusion of his reign, nothing but the narrow 
waters separated liim from the shores of Europe. 

These alarming advances of tho Ottoman Turks 
took place during the reign of Andronicus II., 
which extended from 1282 to 1328. During this 
long period of forty-six years, the decadence of 
the Greek Empire became more confirmed and 
irremediable. For such a result the people them¬ 
selves were doubtless to blame in no slight degree; 
yet the faults of Andronicus II. wero equally 
potent in the evil work. The second of the 
Pahcologi was a man of wholly contemptible 
character, without even those military virtues 
which had to some extent counterbalanced tho 
rices of his father. He is said to have been a 
man of learning ; but, if so, it was the learning of 
a pedant, which in no respect fitted him for tho 
practical duties of a monarch. A restless spirit 
of interference in all departments of tho Stato 
mode poor atonement for the feebleness of his 
administration, and the declining fortunes of his 
realm. The expenditure of the court perpetually 
increased; the taxes became more onerous; and 
the constant diminution in the number of subjects 
throw on every individual a greater share of tho 
public burdens. In one respect, however, Andro¬ 
nicus was unquestionably in accord with the great 
majority of the people. Ho was strictly orthodox, 
as orthodoxy was understood in tho south-east of 
Europe at that time. His temporary assent to 
tho union with Rome had doubtless been extorted 
by tho commands of his father. It did not last a 
day after his father's death, and, on succeeding to 
the throne, Androqicus II. laboured to proinoto 
the fortunes and authority of the Greek Church. 
The clergy were now so powerful that they exer¬ 
cised judicial as well as ecclesiastical functions. 
This, indeed, was an innovation which, had arisen 
before the time of Andronicus II. ; but he lost no 
opportunity of confirming it He sanctioned tho 
establishment of a tribunal, consisting chiefly of 
monks, whose duty it was to fix the penance to bo 
performed by all who had ofl'ended by their sub¬ 
mission to the Latin Church. The rich were 
forced to pay large sums of money; the poor 
suffered in other ways; while many ecclesiastics 
were suspended from their offices. By these and 
similar measures, society was kept -in a state of 
continual agitation, and the secular affairs of the 
Empire were neglected for vain disputes on 
subtleties of doctrine, which had no other effect 
than to divide the nation, and irritate the minds 
of men. Throughout his reign, Andronicus was 
little else than a crowned priest: the Patriarchate 
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itself became adepartment of State, in which the 
Emperor was supreme. Several of the Patriarchs 
were compelled to resign because they failed in 
complete subserviency to the liiijicrial mandates; 
ami Amlronicus was never satisfied unlevs when a 
puppet filled the oltice, and blindly executed the 
general instructions he received. 

One of the most singular episodes in the reign 
of Amlronicus II. is that having reference to the 
Patriarch Athanasius, a hermit of ascetic prin¬ 
ciples who had been raised to tin* chief eccle'ias. 
tieal |"»itiun that he might reform abuses ill the 


conduct, and anathematising his foes. That all 
might lie complete and regular, he affixed the 
leaden seal of the Patriarchate to this scroll, ami 
then, placing it in an earthen jar, concealed it in 
the ornamental stonework aliove the gallery of St. 
Sophia. In that position it was discovered, four 
years later, by some boys who were searching for 
pigeons' nests about the eaves of the cathedral 
When the contents of the paper were revealed, 
nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
orthodox. The whole Empire felt itself under an 
interdict, ami, as Athanasius no longer occupied 



Church. This purjrfwr lr earned out with such 
ilitlf\ib|r* zeal that In* raised against hiln'elt a l»o.*t 
of enemies, who coiii|ielh-d his retirement, after a 
stormy |«eriod of four year*. It was -ravdy 
reported that Athanasius had |4Uii>hed a .vicrel*'- 
gious ass which had eaten the lettuces of a convent 
garden. Rut it was not the ass that caused his 
overthrow. That result was brought aliout by a 
combination of Bishops and nobh*s. of monks and 
ladies, whose ph*nsures he had reprove,!, and minor 
privileges lie had curtailed. The Emperor himself 
was opposed to this austere reformer, in whom lie 
found rather a rival than a servant. But Athana¬ 
sius was determined on revenge, and he brought it 
about after a very singular fashion. He wrote a 
public farewell which breathed an exemplary spirit 
of charity and forgiveness, hut at the same time 
secretly prepared another document, justifying his 


ie chief position, it seemed as if there wore no 
cans of relief left open to the condemned. An- 
ronicus himself was so overcome with fear, that 
hen. in the dead of the night, a monk knocked 
. the door of his liedchainlior, and announced a 
•redy visitation of plague, famine, inundation, 
nl earthquake, it was not long liefore he |*r- 
iadcd himself that the ground really tremhled 
•Death his feet. With much difficulty, however. 
m* Eni|ieror obtained from Athanasius n written 
atemont that he had revoked the anathema he¬ 
re his resignation, and had accidentally forgotten 
. destroy the original writing. Athanasius was 
lortlv afterwards restored, but agam made Inin- 
If « disagreeable, both to priests and laymen, 
.at they once more conspired against him, ami, 
*i~nin" his second Patriarchate m 1311, ho 
tirc-d to the monkisli cell from which bo ought 
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never to have emerged. The story, though related 
at tedious length by Byzantine historians, would 
hardly be worth repeating, were it not that it 
sheds a powerful light on the causes which were 
hastening the fall of the Eastern Empire. Atha¬ 
nasius may have been sincerely desirous of eradi¬ 
cating the manifest evils of the Church ; but his 
methods were calculated rather to cx;is|*er.ite than 
to amend. Andronicus may have wished to pro- 
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could cleave a horseman and the horse he rode. 
However this may have been, it is certain that the 
Catalans, as they were generally culled, were con¬ 
summate soldiers. They had fought in the long 
wars with Charles of Anjou, and were unfitted for 
the ordinary occii|iation.s of life?, which they had 
learned to despise. In the course of years, their 
numbers had been augincnU.-d by a certain pro¬ 
portion of Genoese, and the whole body was 



tii* MtrnoBrs, nos nmru. 


mote a deeper religious spirit; but he luul no 
conception of religion apart from the fears of an 
anchorite, and the formalism of a devotee. 

The declining strength of the Greek Empire was 
sorely tried by the outrages of a horde of soldicre 
from Spain, consisting chiefly of Catalans and men 
of Aragon. By some writers, these people are said 
to have been of Gothic race; by others, of Moorish. 
It is not improbable that they inherited the blood 
of both nationalities, and combined the martial 
fervours of tho North and of the East Extra¬ 
mdinary tales arc related of their courage and 
strength. They boasted their ability to overthrow 
any troops in tho world, ond it was generally 
believed that, with a blow of the broadsword, they 


! distinguished by the sounding title of “the 
Catalan Grand Company." It was in truth un 
association of freebooters; but tho commander of 
these irregular legions was a man of grout ability 
and force of character. Though passing as Roger 
de Flor, he was the son of n German named Robert 
Blum, a falconer in the service of the Emperor 
Frederick II., who married an Italian lady of 
Brindisi. As a mere child, Roger exhibited a 
remarkable cajxicity for the sea, and in later life 
he entered the naval service of tho Templars. His 
courage was unquestionable; yet he absented him¬ 
self from the last desperate defence of Acre, when 
it was attacked by tho Mohammedans in 1291. It 
would seem that he was too much engaged rescuing 
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those who ttviv willing anil aide to pay large sinus 
tor places of safety on Uxml his vessel, t«» |<iy 
attention to tin' military situation. Kur this 
dereliction of duty. In- was very |»ro|<ctly «lr- 
graded from his rank ; ami, fearing the further 
IH-unity of imprisonment, lie to tlt-nui, lilted 

out a private galley at his own c.\|»ense, ami 
ultimately ohtaim-il employment from Frederick 
of Sicily. The coasts of Italy and France wen* 
ravaged l»V his ships; even Sjiain did not i-sca|«e, 
for, although Frederick was brother to the King of 
Aragon, his claims were opfmsed by that monarch, 
and a state of war existed lietweeii the two. ton- 
trihut ions were levied in friendly :ts well as in 
unfriendly districts ; but in the former ewe Roger 
gave receipts for the amount, which were to be 

... by the Sicilian treasury at tin- clow- of 

the war. After the conclusion of |*eace, the naval 
hero, having reason to dread the vengeance of the 
Templars, ull'ered his service* to the EttijaTor 
Amlroiiicu*. The oiler was accepted, and lie 
arrived at Constantinople, with the rest of the 
(•rand Company, in ScplemK-r, 1303. Frederick 
of Sicily rejoiced to be delivered from a dangerous 
ally, and contributed largely to the equipment of 
the force. Roger was thus enabled to plan* at the 
dis|K>sal of the Creek sovereign a fleet of thirty-six 
ships and an army of six thousand men. 

Aiidronicus saw at once that de Flor was a man 
to In* conciliated. He adopted him into the 
lni|H iial family, and arranged a marriage with 
Maria, daughter of Aran, King of Hulguria (then 
in exile), and grand daughter of himself. The 
social rank of the adventurer was advanced l»y the 
title of (Irand Duke, while his official appointment 
made him commander-in-chief of the army in 

Asia Minor, and of the Imperial flint on the 
Asiatic coast. The other leaden wen- flattered 
with handsome presents; a succession of splendid 
fetes served to dissipate a large amount of treasure ; 
and the Spanish troops received four months’ pay 
ls-forc they had done anything to cam it. In a 
little while, Andronicns perceived the folly lie had 
coinmitteil in accepting the services of a Kind of 
desiH-radocs who obeyed no law but their own 
pleasure. The Catalans .piarrellcd with the 
Genoese of Galata, and engaged in sanguinary 
Kittles which the Imperial troop* were unable to 
I revent. It was a relief when the soldiers of the 
(irand Company reached the other side of the 
liosphorus, and were fairly engag.il will, the 
Turkish horde*. Tin- enemy was driven lock from 
the noighKiiirhond of Cyzicus and Peg* K-fore tin- 
close of 1303, and the Catalans wintered m the 
former of those cities. The people, however, 


sufli-ml from the exactions, the ferocity, and the 
insolence, of their so-called friends. Michael, the 
eldest son of Aiidronicus, who himsi-lf enjoyed the 
Im|M-rial title, and held a military command in 
Asia, assumed a posture of direct antagonism to 
the strangers, whom he- provoked hy the under¬ 
hand nature of his op|>ositiou. The curse of 
mercenary warfare descended on the unfortunate 
pmvim-es which were the scene of these desultory 
o|n-iutious. The soldiere of fortune .from Spain 
saw that the Turks were reaping the rewards of 
piratical valour. They hud no scruples as to 
pursuing a similar course themselves, and the 
feeble incisures of Michael only cx:i»|>erutcd their 
|MSxiullS. 

When the war was resumed in 1304, the 
Catalans inflicted several defeats on the Turkish 
invaders, but omitted to push their advantages to 
an extent which might have proved fatal to the 
Mohammedan cause in Asia Minor. They were 
in fact thinking more of their own interest* as a 
set of plunderers than of the stability of the 
Greek Empire. Roger de Flor even conceived the 


idea of creating a principality for himself, for 
which In- was w illing to do homage to t he Emperor, 
but which would have Ken really independent. 
Ahvudy, indeed, the authority of Andronicns and 
Michael was at an end in all parts of the Leaser 
Asia. Some cities oK-ytd the tyrannical power of 
the Catalan leader,—the foreign Grand Duke whom 
Aiidronicus had promoted to his own undoing. 
Others established local governments which had 
almost the character of small, self-ruled republics. 
Among the latter, Magnesia particularly dis¬ 
tinguished itself; and when Roger de Flor fixed on 
that city as the place where lie would secure his 
treasures and his stores while he was elaborating 
plans for the future, the Greeks put his Cata¬ 
lans to the sword, and seized the coin and booty 
they had brought with them. Marching against 
the place with his whole army, the Grand Duke 
invested Magnesia; but In* had neither siege- 
artillery nor engineers, and the citizens c s0 
vigorous a defence that the attacks of R°S cr were 
repelled. This disaster was the fin* « , "l M0 J , « nt 
check which the Catalans hud received ; and the 
check had com... not from the Greek Empire, nor 
from any of the Turkish chieftains, but from a c.t> 
.hid. depended solely on iU own 
n-sistin" the of one who had hdh. rto 

ap,.,.ml imineihlc. The re™"* pn-h,ct,v,. 

of effects nut unusually afriwl «** 
conditMUS. The discipline- of .he Catalans w« 

lwbx.nl; the A.. who had take,, semce and, r 

the Has of Roger deserted Ins ranks ; and the ..hole 
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of Asia Minor was given up to anarchy and 
rapine. 

It being now evident that Magnesia was im¬ 
pregnable, Roger de Flor raised the siege, and, after 
extorting enormous sums of money from the 
people of other towns, to replace the treasures he 
lmd lost, turned towards the Hellespont, crossed 
over into Europe, and occupied the Thracian 
Chcrsoncsus near the close of 1305. The Grand 
Duke thon went to Constantinople, and demanded 
money for his soldiers to the extent of 300,000 
byzonta He had already, however, so exhausted 
the resources of the Empire that Andronicus could 
furnish hiiu with only a small sum, which was 
paid in the depreciated gold currency of the time. 
The Catalans were soon afterwards reinforced by 
two Spanish noblemen, who brought with them 
several ships, and considerable bodies of cavalry 
and infantry. One of these chieftains, named 
Borangcr d'Entenzo, was specially honoured by 
Andronicus, who hoped to use him as a rival to the 
formidablo Roger dc Flor. A period of intrigues 
onsued; but Roger, soldier though lie was, proved 
equal to the Greeks themselves in artifice and 
finesse. Meanwhile, the Turks recovered their lost 
ground in Asia Minor; the Empire was threatened 
with numerous dangers; ami Andronicus, in his 
embarrassment and fear, conferred tho dignity of 
Cwsar on tho arrogant adventurer who had 
wmng enormous sums from tho Greeks, ami had 
proved a greater scourge to his allies than to their 
enemies. Tho doubtful honour thus conferred on 
tho guerilla chieftain was unproductive of any 
good effect. Tho soldiers of tho Grand Company 
still clamoured for payment, and the adulterated 
coinage which they received was forced ujwn tho 
people at its nominal vuluo. 

But a terrible storm was approaching. Roger, 
having visited Adrianople to pay liis respects to 
the Emperor Michael, was assassinated in the 
apnrtmeut of the Empress by the general of tho 
Alans, and three hundred of the Catalan cavalry 
wore massacred at (lie same time. Three of the 
Spaniards escaped to Gallipoli, and measures wore 
immediately adopted for revenging a treacherous 
outrage. Andronicus was informed that tho 
Catalans abjured their allcgianco to the Empire. 
’ War was formally declared; but tho envoys who 
had mode tho announcement were waylaid and 
murdered at Rhodestos, on their way back to the 
camp. Many others were slain by tho cavalry of 
Michael, or by the infuriated people; but the 
Grand Company soon concentrated its forces, and 
carried out reprisals of the most sanguinary nature. 
Not merely were the Greeks massacred in largo 


numbers, but deliberate tortures were inflicted both 
on women and children. After the loss of their 
fleet, which was attacked and worsted by the 
Genoese allies of Andronicus, the Catalans fortiiicd 
themselves at Gallipoli, under the command of a 
leader named Be ranger de RocaferL Ilero they 
were speedily confronted by tho forces of the 
Einpcror Michael; but their sujicrior valour and 
discipline discomfited the mailed warriors of 
the Imperial army. Michael himself was defeated 
before Apros, and narrowly escaped with his life ; 
but the fortress itself repelled the assaults of 
the Catalans, who then returned to Gallipoli, laden 
with the plunder of the enemy’s camp. 

The open country on the Thracian shorn of the 
Propontis fell beneath tho sword of the Catalans, ax 
a consequence of their victory before Apros. Tho 
people of Rhcdcstos, whore the envoys had been 
murdered, suffered tho penalty of an indiscriminate 
massacre, and the town was converted into the 
head-quarters of the Grand Company. Tho ranks 
of the invaders wore considerably augmented by 
volunteers from several tribes, ami a largo body of 
Turks, commanded by u descendant of the Sol- 
jukian Sultans, added to the warlike resources of 
do ltocafert. Several Greeks joined this Turkish 
division, as a protest against the incompetence 
and tyranny of their Government Thu Alanx, 
acting on their own behalf, plundered in every 
direction, but were presently attacked by the 
soldiers of tho Grand Coni|«any, with whom u 
dc&|*mtc action was fought near the Bulgarian 
frontier. Their commander, who had contrived 
tho assassination of Rogor do Flor in revenge for 
the death of his son, killed in a tumult ut Cyzicus, 
was slain in tho course of tho action, ami his 
followers were so completely routed that their 
wives and children fell into the hands of tho 
victors. It would have been well hod this 
achievement brought tho war to an end ; but tho 
Emperor Michael was still in |>osscssion of some 
strong cities, and the Catalans pursued thoir 
career of conquest and devastation. Tho miseries 
they inflicted can scarcely be understood at tho 
present day, when even war is conducted with some 
reference to tho principles of humanity. Cities 
were sacked, mined, and destroyed by fire; orchards 
and vineyards were uprooted; and countless 
numbers of both sexes were sent to tho slave- 
market of Gallipoli In tho immediate vicinity 
of Constantinople itself, five thousand persons 
were massacred. 

Andronicus at length entered into negotiation 
with the Spanish brigands, in the hope that he 
might induce them to quit the country; but their 
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twin* wore so exacting that the attempt ended in 
failure. Adopting a |K>licv of desperation, the 
Emperor then laid waste the country between 
Sclymbria and Constantinople, that he might starve 
out the inexorable honles; and this terrible remedy 
was attended by some measure of success, for the 
Catalans withdrew from the neighbourhood of the 
Imperial capital, and established their chief quartern 
in Macedonia. Here they found themselves in a 
country which their ravening legions had not yet 
exhausted ; but, on the whole, their fortunes U-gan 
to decline from the period of their retreat towards 
the west The Irmly was now divided into three 
sections, and Frederick of Sicily, desiring to renew 
his former association with the Grand Comj>aiiy, 
sent the Infant Fernand of Majorca to take the 
supreme command, as his lieutenant-general. A 
good deal of jealousy existed among the several 
captains, and on one occasion two of the divisions 
came into actual collision. The charm of unbroken 
success had passed away from these grasping and 
ferocious heroes. They failed in taking some of 
the towns which they attacked, and in 1308 .were 
foiled in nn attempt to force the jon which con¬ 
ducts from the plain of Philippi to that of 
Christopolis. Rocafert was treacherously seized 
by the French admiral, Thihaut de Sipoys, and 
delivered us a prisoner to Robert, King of Naples, 
by whom he was starved to death in the dungeon 
where lie was confined. His men slew all their 
colonels for conniving at the bad faith of Sipoys; 


| and the dispirited band then elected new leaders, 
and considered how best they could repair their 
waning fortunes. 

lint the strength of the Catalans was broken, 
and, quitting the Byzantiuc territory in 1309, they 
entered the service of William de Bricnne, the 
independent Duke of Athens, who quarrelled with 
them in the following year. A battle was fought 
on the Ophisus, in which the Duke was defeated 
ami slain, and the Catalans then overran the whole 
of Attica and Breotia—one of the principalities 
formed by the I At ins when masters of Constanti¬ 
nople. In the government of those regions, they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the house of Ara¬ 
gon, and the dukedom of Athens was bestowed by 
the Kings of Sicily on persons whom they desired to 
honour. After the westward retreat of the Cata¬ 
lans, their Turkish auxiliaries marched towards 
Asia, which they would probably have re entered 
without making any attack on the Greeks, but for 
the treachery of the Emperor Andronicus, who 
formed a plot to disarm them ax they were waiting 
for vessels in which to cross the Straits. The 
Orientals then turned on the forces of the Emperor, 
worsted them in several engagements, and on 
one occasion seized the Imperial crown of Michael 
in his aliandoned camp. At length, in 1315, they 
were themselves defeabd by Pliilex Paheologus; 
and this affair brought to a termination tho 
disastrous series of events which had begun with 
the entrance of the Catalans, twelve years before. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


EDWARD I., WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 

Accc.uion of Edward I. to the Engli,!. Thronc-Gownd Character of hi. B,Kch-Writing of Roger B»<»n-Divi«on of Britain 
into England. Wales, and Scotland-Edward'. Project for Elating a Union of the Three—State of \\ nlc ui the Tunc »f 
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dition of England. 


With the reign of Edward I. begins the really 
serious and deadly struggle lietween the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. There liad been many 


collisions in earlier ages, and, in days before the 
Norman Conquest, the sovereigns of Northumbria, 
as the reader is aware, ruled from the Humber to 
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the Frith of Fprth. But in later times the power 
of the Scottish kings extended over some portion of 
the North of England, which they hold in fealty to 
the English crown. The differences of the Anglo- 
Norman monarchs with those of Scotland, who 
for many years represented rather the dispossessed 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment than any Gaelic interest or 
tradition, led to many hostile cncouutera; but 
England made no attempt at actual subjugation 
until the reign of Edward I. From an early age, 
that prince had shown a remarkable capacity for 
war, and a vigour in the administration of affairs 
very different from the vacillation and imbecility 
of his father. He had prevailed over the redoubt¬ 
able Simon de Montfort in the final contest at 
Evesham; in the Holy Land he hod revived the 
glories of Richard ; and, even when a youth, he 
had assisted Henry in the government of the 
kingdom. He was on his way back from Palestine 
when his father died on tho 16th of November, 
1272 ; but it was not until the 25th of July, 1274, 
after a leisurely passage through France, where he 
did homage for Guicnno (formerly Aquitaine), that 
ho and his Quoen landed in England. 

' Ho succeeded to a realm at peace with foreign 
countries, and undisturl>ed by factions at home. 
A new spirit was abroad amongst men. Tho world 
was full of prophecies of the modem age. The 
establishment of Universities (that of Oxford had 
been incorporated only a few years before), tho 
contact of tho West with tho East, owing to tho 
Crusades, tho reaction against tho oxtravogant 
claims of tho Papacy,—all theso things were 
agitating the minds of men with novel and sur¬ 
prising ideas. England partook of the excitement 
Roger Bacon, tho scientific miraclo of his age, tho 
probable inventor of gunpowder so far as Europe 
is concerned, tho preacher of method and exact 
investigation in tho pursuit of knowledge, the man 
who anticipated in the thirteenth century the work 
of his namesake in the seventeenth,—this mar¬ 
vellous friar, whose mind travelled far beyond the 
walls of bus monastery, and who suffered the 
penalty of genius in the persecution of the ignorant, 
was thinking and working when tho first of our 
Edwards ascended tho throno; and, although 
his audience was but few, his influence was not 
ontirely lost upon his country and his age. Tho 
successor to Henry III., however, was indifferent 
to all such considerations. His task in life was to 
boa soldier and an administrator, and it is im¬ 
possible to deny that in these respects he exhibited 
unusual powers and a clear conception of policy, 
though his methods were characterised by the vices 
of arbitrary force. 


The leading idea in the mind of Edward Long¬ 
shanks, as ho was called from the length of his i 
legs, was the union of Britain under a single 
government. The island was at that timo divided 
into three distinct parts, each under its own head. 
England, Woles, and Scotland wero as entirely 
separate as France, Germany, and Italy at tho 
present day. Variety of interests, and to some 
extent of race and language, led to repented 
conflicts; and it may not unnaturally have occurred 
to a thoughtful politician that the whole territory 
between the four seas was too small to accommo¬ 
date three jealous rivals, though Urge enough to 
make a goodly realm under one command. We 
must recollect that the rights of nationalities were 
not recognised in those days. The strongest must 
rule, and ought to rule: such was tho viow 
generally taken by kings and statesmen. It is 
unquestionable, moreover, that England suffered 
frequently from tho inroads of her |>ooror 
neighbours. Tho bordcr-landa wen- harried by 
Welsh and Scots ; and the expedition of David I. 
in 1138, when he penetrated as far as Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire, and was defeated with difficulty, 
proved how formidable an enemy the latter might 
be. Tho western descendant* of tho ancient 
Britons were less numerically strong, less civilised, 
and more inorganic ns a nation; yet they gave 
considerable troublo as disturbers of tho pence. 
Doubtless there was much aggression on tho part 
of tho English too; but, as more was to bo gained 
by the invasion of England tlinn by tho violation 
of tho Welsh or Scottish borders, tho inducement 
to engage in enterprises of pillogo seems to have 
been greater amongst tho neighbours of the English 
than with tho English themselves. Tho subject, 
however, is one on which no nationality can look 
back with feelings of satisfaction. 

The condition of Wales in the timo of Edward I. 
was little removed from that of a savage countiy. 
The people were for the most part herdsmen, clad 
in the skins of beast*, and living in the primitive 
style of their remote ancestors when Julius 
Cwear landed on the shores of Kent Of political 
organisation they had scarcely any. Such as 
existed was tribal rather than national; yet the 
chieftains were always ready to acknowledge tho 
superiority of a great military leader, and to allow 
him as much kingship as was possible in Wales, 
where every head of a clan considered that he 
possessed royal prerogatives. Tliis minute sub- 
dinsion of the people into a number of self-centred 
bodies was perhaps a natural result of the loire 
contest between the British and the English 
During many ages, from the time of King Arthur 
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to Hint of Edward I., Iln* sword had hardly ever 
**•*••1* sheathed. Tin* gn-at'-st of tin- Anglo-Saxon 
kind's, such ax Ollii, KglN-rt, ami Atlu-htm, lost no 
o|»|M»rlunity of driving tin* Cambrians still farther 
into the western mountains: oven the pi-arc-loving 
Alfnsl found time amidst his Danish wars to 
circninsorilN' the dominion of tin* older race. The 
name policy was pursueil by the Anglo-Norman 
sovereigns, and the liord'-nt of Wales progressively 
diminished, lint, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, the tide suddenly turned. A succession 
of valorous and emt^ftic |irinoes of the house of 
t.’rvilYth apl'oiiaii restored the (brtniies of the 
Welsh people, drove kick the forces of Henry II. 
from the fastnesses of Snowdon, and on several 
invasions routed the Engli.sh Imth liy land and s«-a. 
One of the greatest of these leaders was Llewellyn, 
the son of .lorwerlh. Having ohfnims! the homage 
of all the Welsh chieftains ill 119ft, lie *to»d forth 
as a veritaMe king, and the true representative of 
his is hi it try moil. Though occasionally discomfited, 
he always renewed the assaults, and, in the 
troulded times of John, obtain'd some marked 
successes. The English began to recede from the 
border. Shrewsbury was taken; the alien garrisons 
in other places were expelled; and the Fleming* 
settled in Pembrokeshire by Henry 1. were forced 
t/» render homage. 

As the triumphs of Llewellyn -ap-Jorwerth 
iiien-awd in nuinlier and ini|iortance, it was 
thought by many that the mighty Celtic hero, 
Arthur, was al*out to reappear on '-artli, according 
to the old l- lief. Welshmen quot'd a pn>|4»ocy of 
Taliesin (a hard of the sixth Christian century) to 
the effect that “the Cl.wmana ” —meaning the 
English—would at length almndon Rritain, and 
return to their original country. Like other Celtic 
races, the Welsh have always lieen a |ioetic-.il, an 
impulsive, and an emotional people. These «I reams 
and aspirations, with their mysterious shadowings 
of miracle and magic, npj>eal.d powerfully to 
imaginative temperaments; and the martial fervour 
of the time was stimulated by a profusion of 
magnificent war-songs, which must have burnt like 
fire in the hearts of the people. Thus the struggle 
went on ; and the achievements of Llewellyn, the 
son of Jorwerlh, were rivalled by those of 
Llewellyn, the son of Oryflyth, his successor. The 
reimi of the latter, which is comprised within the 
years 124G and 1283, brings to a close the history 
of Wales as an independent country. This brilliant 
soldier marched to the very gates of Chester. His 
tlect dispersed an English fleet which was coming 
from Ireland with reinforcements; and although, 
at the termination of the 1-arons’ war under 


Henry III., when the whole force of England was 
again united, he consider'd it prudent to make 
a species of submission, it was only on the under¬ 
standing that he was to retain the title of Princo 
•*f Wales, and to receive, as formerly, the homage 
of the chieftains. His |»osition, consequently, was 
that of a vassal, but of a vassal who was nearly ' 
iude|N‘!i'ient. When Edward I. ascended tho 
throne, his representatives made the customary 
'h-iiiaud for homage. It was refused again and 
again during a period of two years, and at length, 
in 1277, the English monarch entered North 
Wales at the head of an army. Considering the 
nvent successes of Llewellyn,and his unquestionable 
heioism, it is surprising that the conquest of the 
principality should have Ihvii so easily and rapidly 
etleet.d. lint the chieftains of the south and of 
the middle part* went over to the English ; the 
island of Anglesea submitted to a naval attack; 
and Llewellyn was com|M-ll'-d to surrender. Four 
yens later, lie renewed the struggle, though he had 
Uvu treated with much generosity; and tho 
English were for a while defeated. Jhit the un¬ 
flinching resolution of El ward overcame all opposi¬ 
tion, ami in 1282 Llewellyn fell in a skirmish on 
the Wye. The whole of Wales shortly afterward* 
succumbed, and, by means of militniy force, wise 
government, and civilising laws, the peace of tho 
country was assured for a time. 

After the complete subjugation of Wales, El ward 
gave attention to the reform of his English realm, 
the lawless and unsettled condition of which, con¬ 
sequent on many years of civil war and contention, 
he reduced by a system of administration which 
combined firmness with a lilicral regard for |»opuliir 
rights. When he had thus settled affairs at home, 
he l>egan to formulate his designs on Scotland, 
where a disputed succession to the crown supplied 
a favourable opportunity for interfering. During 
nearly a century, extending from 1189 to 128G, 
Scotland had enjoyed a period of remarkable pros¬ 
perity. In the w hole of that time, there had been 
no war, nor even dissension, lietween the smaller 
kingdom and England. The Scottish kings ruling 
during those ninety seven years were William the 
Uon, Alexander II., and Alexander III.—all of 
them wise and capable monarch*, just in their con¬ 
ceptions of the regal office, nnd fortunate in the 
circumstances by which they were surrounded. 
The troubles with the Popedom which afflicted 
England, and France, and Germany, were entirely 
excluded from Scotland by the prudence of 
her sovereigns, who would not allow the repre¬ 
sentatives of Rome to enter their dominions, or 
exact tribute from their people. The Parliament 
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apjvars to have Won similar to that of England, 
except that it was not until a rather later |>criod 
(alnnit the beginning <>f the f<»nrt«-»-ntli century) 
that tin- Scottish l«m>uglis wen* jiormitted to send 
representatives to the national council. It wouhl 
h«* absurd to say that at the earlier period the 
interests of people were roprosent.-d with any 
completeness; yet the assembly of noU(« ami 
ecclesiastics maintained a certain clieck upon the 
Crown, ami satisfied the general SOin* of wliat was 
needful to the State. The government «»f the 
country was one which it n-quired no little skill 
to carry on at all. Scotland in thus.* days was not 
a homogeneous nationality, hut a collection of 


various races, generally ill-affected towards one 
another. The English of the southeast, the 
Dritons of the south-west, the Piets and Irish 
Scots of the north, and the Scandinavians of 
Caithness, were distinct in language, traditions, 
ami objects; and to this discordant gat tiering 
must W added a nobility which was mainly of 
Anglo-Norman descent. It says much for tin- 
wisdom of the Scottish kings that they should 
have kept the peneo among such a wild confusion 
of antagonistic communities. 

On the sudden death of Alexander III., in 
12SG, a brief interregnum ensued, which was fol¬ 
lowed, in 1 2 UO, by a dispute as to the succession. 
In accordance with strict legality, tin* erown of 
Scotland had passed, on the death of Alexander 
III., to his grand daughter Margaret, called “ the 
Maiden of Norway," a child only three yeais old, 
the daughter of the Norwegian King Eric. A 
treaty, concluded in July, 1290, provided ^ 
Margaret should be married to Edward, the eldest 
surviving son of the English sovereign; but two 
months later the infant princess died in one of the 
Orkney islands, on a voyage from Norway. The 
crown was now claimed by no fewer than thirteen 
eoni|K*tiU»rH, and, on the 10th of May. 1-91, 
Edward I. held a conference at Norham, imme¬ 
diately south of the Tweed, with the clergy ami 
nobility of the Scottish kingdom. The question at 
ivsue was then submitted to the English |*»tei.tate, 
who was acknowledged as the lord paramount or 
suzerain of Scotland. Edward took a long tune to 
consider his decision, hut, in NovemU-r, 129-. 
pronounced in favour of Join. Radiol, who acemd- 
in-dv succeeded to tin* throne. Rdhol was the 
Lord of Galloway, ami his claim to the throne 
rested on his desc-ent from the eldest daughte, of 
David, brother of William the Lion. Another 
Claimant was Robert Bruce, Lonl of Annamlah* de- 
sc.-nd.-d from the second daughter of David ; win < 
a third competitor was John Hastings. Lord ot 


Abergavenny, who came from the third daughter 
of tin* same prince. The other ten pretenders 
wen* |M*rsnns whose titles wen* so vague and 
shadowy that they do not demand any special 
notice. Rut, whoever might l*e recognised, 
Edwanl determined that lie would himself Ik* the 
actual King of Scotland in all matters of State 
policy. To secure the hold uj>on the country 
which he had obtain.-.] in terms, the English 
monarch brought an army into Scotland, took pos- 
session of the castles, and extorted from the 
Itisliops and nobles an oath of homage. For acting 
in this way, lie had a plausible justification in the 
fact that, during the reign of Henry II., the 
Scottish kings had acknowledged some kind of 
dependence on the crown of England—a de|H*ml- 
ence dating from the year 924, and based on the 
Imperial |*ower over tin* whole island which was 
then claimed by Edwanl the Elder. Rut this 
acknowledgment had been very grudgingly made, 
ami Richard I. had renounced sonic at least of his 
father's claims. Edwanl determined to proceed 
rather by the earlier than by the later custom, and, 
at the conference of Norham, his assumption of 
suzerainty was acknowledge! by the Scottish lord*. 
The fact is the lew surprising when we recollect 
that those lonls were mainly of Norman descent, 
as, indeed, wen* Rrurc and Balliol ; and that eon 
sequcutly they did not. represent the true feeling 
of the country. The commons were op|«uscd to 
any such concession to English demands; hut the 
Scottish commons, as we have seen, had no means 
of making their views prevail. 

The arrangement with John Ralliol was not 
likely to endure, and in fact it came to an end. 
very speedily. In 1293, the King of Scotland was 
summoned to Westminster, as a vassal of Edward, 
to answer for some conduct which had been im¬ 
pugned. There cannot Ik* a question that the 
English monarch had no right to make this 
demand upon his Scottish brother. The judicial 
independence of Scotlnnd lmd been acknowledged 
in the treaty having reference to the contemplated 
marriage between the infant Margaret and the 
young Prince Edward ; indeed, no claim to the 
contrary had been made since the days of William 
the Lion. Rut Edwanl, in the imperious strength 
of his nature, determincl that the appeal should 
1** enforced, and Ralliol appear.-.I at Westminster, 
hut refused to answer unless by the advice of his 
Council. His mere presence in the English capital, 
however, was considered an undue submission to 
superior power, and Wl. the barons and the 
jK-ople expressed their wrath at the demands of 
Edward, and the jartial compliance of Ralliol. 
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The latter saw that ho must adopt a national tone, 
or relinquish all hope of ruling; yet it was equally 
apparent that so small n country as Scotland could 
not successfully resist the military force of 
England, unless some degree of support could be 
obtained from abroad. France was already 
watching the progress of uflairs with considerable 
interest, and a war between that country and 
England would facilitate the resistance of the 
Scottish people. War actually broke out in 1294, 
and by the summer of tlmt year the whole of 
Southern Scotland had uprisen against the dictation 
of Edward. Before the commencement of the out¬ 
break, the English sovereign had summoned the 
Scottish nobles to aid him in the prosecution of 
hostilities with Philip IV. But here again he 
violated tlio marriage treaty of 1290; for it was 
there covenanted that Scotland should remain a 
separate and free kingdom, that its laws and 
customs should bo preserved inviolate, and that no 
military aid should be claimed by the English King 
from the people of that country. Tlio subsequent 
acknowledgment of Edward's suzerainty does not 
appear, according to the custom of those times, to 
liavo conferred tlio right to require military aid ; 
and tli is demand of Edward was another cause of 
the national insurrection against his authority. A 
werot alliance with Franco was concluded by tho 
Scottish King and Parliament; the Pope absolved 
Balliol from his oath of fealty; and tho flame of 
insurrection burst forth with vivid brilliance from 
one end of tho Lowlands to the other. 

Tho situation was most serious for Edward. 
Across the Channel ho had to encounter the 
hostility of the French; on the northern bonlci* 
of his kingdom he was threatened by tho Scots • 
while in the west he beheld a fa* movement of 
tho Cambrians. But bis wonderful energy enabled 
him to meet all these perils with a firm and un¬ 
yielding front. The rising of the Welsh was put 
down without much difficulty; the designs of the 
French were checked; and Scotland for a time 
seemed ns if it would sharo tho fate of Western 
®2U UL J ho stru SSl° with Scotland began in 
1200. Tho northern men were by that time 
beyond the border, besieging Carlisle; and they 
hod already slaughtered a small body of English 
troops who represented tho King’s authority in the 

nortK Edward at once advanced to Berwick-on- 

iw**, a flourishing mercantile city, depended by 
nothing better than a wooden stockade, from 
behind which the citizens hurled taunting defiance 
at the English monarch. The stockade, however 
was stormed with a sudden rush, and a terrible 
massacre repaid the gibes of the people The city 


has never recovered its prosperity since that day, 
and Edward himself shed tears when a procession of 
priests appeared before him with cries for mercy. 
Tlio character of this warrior-prince was made up 
of those contradictions which aro not unusual with 
despotic sovereigns, in whom a disposition naturally 
generous struggles with tlio temptations of arbi¬ 
trary power, or with tho exasperation of a thwarted 
will. His conduct was often placablo and for¬ 
giving; at other times, his ferocity was unsparing; 
and it is certain that lie never allowed dny con¬ 
siderations of humanity to interfere with tho 
attainment of his designs. He said of himself, and 
pcrha|>s with justice, that no mnii over asked 
mercy of him, and was denied. But tlio asking of 
mercy—tho confession of inferiority—was a con¬ 
dition precedent; otherwise, tho traitor’s death 
requited the rcliel's audacity. 

The work of destruction at Berwick was sus¬ 
pended in accordance with tho prayers of tlio 
clergy; but it had proceeded so far that terror 
spread throughout Scotland. Tlio King continued 
his march, and encountered no furthor opposition. 
Tho principal cities, including Edinburgh, opened 
their gates to the fierce Plantagonct. Balliol 
surrendered, and was sent a prisonor to England ; 
Bruco joined the invading army ; and it seemed oh 
if tho spirit of tlio people were completely broken. 
A worse man tluui Edward might have continued 
his ravages even after this tacit submission ; but 
the English monarch forbore from any furthor 
cruelties. Nevertheless, he declared tlio independ¬ 
ence of tho kingdom at on end, and tho nobility 
swore homage to Edward as their liege-lord. It 
was then tliat ho took away with him to England 
the sacred stono on which tho Scottish kings were 
crowned, and which is still preserved in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Tho government of Scotland was 
given to Wnrrenne, Earl of Surrey, who was 
•^suited by an English Council of Regency. As in 
tho case of Wales, tho administration of the victor 
was for tlio most part just, and oven beneficial; 
but it was tlio rulo of a stranger and a conqueror, 
and tho national spirit of the Scots, whoso com¬ 
ponent elements seem to havo been consolidated by 
the stress of war, rose angrily against tho armed 
intrusion. By a very questionable exercise of tho 

r V ., aU L th 1 ° nt >’’ En * lis '' P ricste were thrust into 
Scottish livings, and Scottish lands granted to 
English l«arons. Tho turbulent, moreover, fatted 

7 d government which 

repressed there lawlessness, their bloody quarrels, 
^,d there habitual thefts; re that an i mmc nre 

™ f0rmed forth-re sub- 

mission to the commands of Edward. In May, 
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1297, Scotland was again throbbing with tin* wild 
pulse of insuiTcction ; and this second movement 
brought forward a man who has achieved enduring 
fame as the typical representative of his countrymen. 

Of the birth and family of William Wallace 
very little is known. The jwpular conception of 
the hero is largely fictitious, and is mostly derived 
from the metrical writings of Blind Harry, or 
Harry the Minstrel, who ap|«ears to have lived 
alwut two centuries after the time of Wallace. 
His name suggests a Welsh descent ; but he 
seems to have U-eii one of a knightly race estab¬ 


lished in the south-west of Scotland. The com¬ 
monly-received picture of Wallace, as a Scottish 
Highlander in kilt and feathered bonnet, is as 
ridiculous a misrepresentation as can well lc 
imagined. In |iersoual apjicanmce he wax prolaMy 
very similar to the Kiiglishinen on the other side 
of the bolder ; and, judging from the |«art of Scot- 
laiul where he is thought to have l«cn lorn. it is 
probable that he belonged mainly to the old 
British stock. In any case, however, his feeling 
was intensely national, and therefore strongly op- 
posed to the English invasion. He is said to have 
been a man of enormous stature and prodigious 
strength, and, although wo must allow for a good 
deal of legendary amplification in the accounts of 
his exploits, he was doubtless as great a hero as 
ever drew a swonl in defence of violated imh |- n 
delicc. Wallace was the leader of the arcoml in¬ 
surrection. At the period of the rising, lie was an 
outlaw, owing to his having killed a young Eng¬ 
lishman of high position; and he was |»nd«Uy 
known to his countrymen as a man of courage 
and resource. Edward was then in Flanders, and 
the Karl of Surrey, seeing that the national ivvull 
was serious, led his forces to Stirling, when-, on 
the 11th of Septomlier, 1297. they were totally de- 
frated by the Scots under Wallace. The army of 
the latter consisted priuci|Killy of men drawn 
from tin- maritime districts north of the Tay, 
where the imputation was mainly of Anglo Saxon 
origin. Them can !«• no duuU, however, that a 
| „"e part of Scotland was united in . 11 «siti»n to 
Edward, though the resistant was natuudly 
rather in the south than in the north. W altar, 
handled his army with admirable skill, and his 
victory placed him in the undisputed position of 

national leadership. He acted 

the Realm” in tl.«* name of Bulliol, ami hu, 

authority was univeralljr accepted. 

Encouraged by success, Wallace crossed into Eng 
land, and ravaged a targe tract of court* witbout 
eiieounteriug any serious resistance. The WJJ’* J 
power was at an end in Scotland; .1 was 


even in territories farther south. Edward saw 
that no time was to he lost. He returned from 
the continent in March, 1298, and, after making 
the necessary preparations, led a great army into 
Scotland. The battle of Falkirk, which was 
fought on the 22nd of July, ended in the entire 
defeat of Wallace, owing, it is said, to the jealousy 
of some among the Scottish uohles, who could 
not endure the exalted position of the |»opular 
hero. However this may have been, certain it is 
that the battle was so gallantly fought by Wallace 
that fora long while it seemed doubtful whether 
the English hosts would not be hurled hack in 
disastrous rout. He formed his troo|»s in those 
hollow square* or circles, with kneeling spearmen 
in front, archers within the enclosure, and cavalry 
in sup|MHt, which have since been so cllectual 
in many great encounters, including that of 
Waterloo • For a time the English ranks were 
shattered; but Edward brought his bowmen to 
the front, and, after the Scottish lines had Ih*cu 
pierced by their storm of arrows, sent his knights 
against them in a wild career of victory. It 
was only with dilliculty that Wallace cscu|khI 
from the field; but his spirit was unbroken, 
and In- continued the struggle with a constancy 
and heroism which have endeared him to the 
minds of hi* countrymen for all time. Of the 
latter year* of hi* life little is known with cer- 
tainly. A vast amount of legend take* the place 
„f exact history; but the existence of such tales may 
1 h- reasonably accepted as proof of tin- valour and 
self-devotion of the Scottish champion. 

Victor a* he wax on the field of Falkirk, 
Edwanl I. soon found that lie could not secure his 
1,<>ld on Scotland. Failure of supplies coin|>ellcd 
him to retreat in 1300 ; yet lie did not relinquish 
his favourite design. Having in 1299 concluded a 
treaty of jx-acc with the King of France, In* again 
invaded the North in the early summer of 1303. 
The foivc by which he was accompanied was of a 
most formidable nature, and Scotland was so much 
e.xhaiist.sl by the effort* of previous yeans that fot 
a time her nobles and |Hople submitted to the 
th.vate.iing advance. The Irish Scot* of the North 
—the Highlanders, as we call them—were ill- 
affected towards the British and Anglo-Saxon 
iKNiulation of the south; and they now proved 
tl* allies of Eilward. After hi* disco,nlitnre at 
Falkirk, Wallace had resigned Ids jK>sit»on as 
Governor, or been forcibly deprived of it, and a 
Re-oncy was formed under Robert Bruce, and 
Corny n, the Lord of Badenoch. As Edwaitl 

• i;«ccu'» llutory t»f Uie Englwn 
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advanced into Scotland, Comyn acknowledged his 
sovereignty, and Stirling was surrendered to the 
English King. Once more the conqueror exhibited 
the clemency and spirit of justice which appear to 
have been natural to his character, so long as there 
was not an overt enemy to be vanquished. Scot- 
hind was ruled with moderation anil strength, and 
an amnesty was granted to all who had shared in 
the recent events. Wallace, however, was excepted 
from the terms of this |«nlon, except on condition 
of seeking it, and, being captured, lie was tried at 
Westminster in August, 1305, and condemned to 
a traitor’s death. The most lamentable circum¬ 
stance in the final days of the Scottish |>atriot was 
the fact that some of his own countrymen betrayed 
him into the hands of the English. It is evident 
that in certain quartern he was regarded with dis¬ 
like, though the causes of this antipathy are not 
clearly apparent. The old Scottish chronicler, 
Fordun, who wrote about a century later, records 
that several of the nobility were in tho habit of 
saying, with respect to Wallace, " Wo will not 
have this man to rulo over us." He was perhaps 
considered an upstart, for, although ho camo of 
gentle blood, his parents did not belong to the 
nobility. Edward knew well that his chief de- 
|>cndenco was on the nobles, and ho entrusted 
the government of Scotland to a Council selected 
from their ranks, though sonio of its members had 
but lately been in arms against his power. Ho 
also allowed to Scotland ten representatives in Uic 
English Parliament, and tho country was divided for 
judicial purposes into four districts, each of which 
was ruled by an English and a Scottish justiciary. 

The conquest of Scotland now seemed complete. 
The King had reason for believing that ho had 
fairly commenced that fusion of tho two countries 
which to him Appeared so desirable, and which, 
could it have been effected by a jwicific agreement, 
might really have been beneficial to both. But his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, and another 
rising of the Scottish people in 130G led to events 
which entirely shattered the projects of Edward. 
Tho new danger proceeded from a sourco which tho 
King had no reason to suspect The Norman 
house of Bruce had been well inclined to support 
au English policy. From the Robert Bruco w1k> 
was ono of tho claimants to tho Scottish throne on 
the death of the Princess Margaret, proceeded a 
grandson of the some name, who had been brought 
np at tho English Court. The family, indeed, was 
connected with Yorkshire as well as with Scotland, 
and could hardly be considered Scottish in any 
6enso of tho term. Young Bruce was a favourite 
of the English King; but he cherished projects of 
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ambition, and in 1300 Edward discovered that ho 
was intriguing with tho Bishop of St. Andrews for 
his advancement to tho Scottish throne. Finding 
that his plot hail been revealed to tiro King, Bruco 
fled across the border, and in u church at Dumfries 
slew Cornyn, whom he regarded os a traitor to his 
plans. Scotland again broke into fierce revolt; 
Bruce openly assumed the crown; and a fresh 
contest began between the two kingdoms. Edward 
was wrathful at the death of C'oniyn, ami an 
English force, commanded by Aymer do Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, was sent across tho border. 
Bruco fled to the Highlands; tho op|N>sition of tho 
Scottish levies was speedily swept aside; and many 
nobles, knights, ami priests who hud sup|*oited the 
cause of Bruce, were cither beheaded or hanged. 
Struck with terror, Bruco offered to capitulate ; 
but Edward, who was on his way to Scotlund 
at tho head of the main army, refused all compro¬ 
mise, and, ill as ho was, pushed forward with 
the ardour of younger days. It was his final 
effort. At Burgh upon-Sands, closo to tho Northern 
frontier, the conqueror of Wales, the invudor of 
Scotland, expired on tho Gth of July, 1307, 
charging his son and successor with his latest 
breath to prosecute tho war against Bruco without 
a moment’s pause or hesitation. It is related by 
Froissart that ho mmlo tho younger Edward swear 
that he would boil his body in a cauldron till tho 
flesh fell off, and that ho would enrry his skeleton 
with him whenever ho marched against tho Scots. 
It was tho wild dream of a distempered brain, 
struggling against tho bitter necessity of death, 
and striving to perpetuate its influenco oven after 
the grove had closed upon all mortal toils. 
Possibly the story is not truo ; it is ovon doubtful 
whether the son was present at his father’s death ; 
yet tho anecdote is in accordanco with tho proud 
and imperious nature of tho man. The oath, how¬ 
ever, if exacted, was never kept. Tho boucs of 
El ward I. presided over no battlefields after the 
breath hod quitted his body, and, what was more 
important, tho spirit of the old King vanished 
with his life. 

Tho younger Edward had modo a great pretence 
of eagerness in pursuing tho Scottish expedition. 
Before starting from England, he had vowed that 
he would not remain two nights in the same place 
until he passed the Scottish borders; and on 
entering the northern kingdom he committed such 
unsparing cruelties as to call forth tho reproof of 
liis father. On succeeding to the crown, however, 
he did scarcely anything towards the subjugation 
of Scotland. At Cumnock, in Ayrshire, he turned 
back, and retreated to England. Robert Bruce, 
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e%laMi'hc.l lii' o\ cr I In* wlndc country, 

though, :i' :i Lovlainli-t, lie w;is :il lir;4 ivgaidcd 
witli g.«*at displeasure by tin* Highland clans. 
During I In* earlier portion of the lime. Iiis life Was 
lliai of a guerilla chieftain. often Imuti-d for his 
life, l*nt as iiv.pnullv turning n|»on his |Hintiiers 
with tierce ami sinhleii Mows, the .success of which 
I •rough t many ailhcicnls to his side. In these 
ailveiituivs he was materially awi'tol l>y •lames 
Douglas, the inci|>:tl of the lowland barons 
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fnuu Ireland anil Wales. The legions of IS nice, 
which consisted for the most |«ut of foot-soldiers, 
wen- drawn up south of Stirling at a place called 
lUnnockbnrii, from a small brook which there 
llanks the rising ground. Kneeling in their serried 
ranks, they received the U'lieiliction of the Abbot 
ol Inchallray ; and the fire of patriotism mingled 
with the glow of religious exaltation. The forma¬ 
tion of tin- Scottish army on that memorable 24th 
ol June was similar to what had been adupted at 
Falkirk, and this time it was more successful than 


sTiatiM- cam*. 


who, like Ids- predecessor Wallace, never scrupl.il 
to employ fire and swonl in the prosecution «*f hw 
plans. Urucu rapidly advanced from one sucres 
to another, until at length the Scottish adhe.vnts .J 
the English cause, and the j.-alons Highland ehief- 

tains had all .. over to his flag. and ... 1313 

the great fortress of Stirling's inv.-st.-d by t ..* 
Scottish army. This important position was the 
la,, to be retained by any English force If «tal 
were cptured. all was lost ; and even the feclde 
and ellen.ii.ate Edwaid roused himself from his 
idle and unworthy pleasures, to make one supreme 
effort for the reduction of Scotland. Henwrch.-d 
into the North in 131*. followed hy 30,000 lmrs,- 
iucii, and by a Wy of infantry winch was to a 
largj extent made up of wild and rugged lewe* 


liefon*. The charges of the English force were re- 
|K\V«-dly broken by the steadfast squares of tho 
enemy,and the wounded horse* of the knights spread 

• e<mfusion among their own ranks. A panic set in 
among the discomfited assailants; the horsemen 
turned and tfetl.and, in the confusion of the moment, 
many wen- precipitated into a number of deep pits, 
covered with l.mdles, and filled with sharp stakes, 
which had been excavated in the level ground to 
the left of tin* Scottish line. The English archer*, 

• and the Welsh and Irish auxiliaries, were 
slaughtered where they stood. Edward II., who 
showed the spirit of a coward, escaped to Dunbar 
with an escort of five hundred knights; but the 
English camp fi ll into the hands of the victors, 

| amT a vast amount of plunder rewarded their 
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courage and perseverance. This famous encounter 
was followed by a number of desultory actions, in 
which the Scots extended their power to the very 
liorders, and harassed Northumberland by repeated 
inroads. Bruce and his brother Edward even 
invaded Ireland, and it was for some time doubt¬ 
ful whether that island would not be transferred 
from the English to the Scottish dominion. Another 
army was despatched into Scotland, but compelled 
to retreat. At length a truce for thirteen years 
was concluded, and the royal title of Bruce was 
recognised by the English monarch. Fresh troubles 
broke out in 1327, when Edward the son of John 
Balliol was received at the English court. Robert 
Bruce, then near the end of his life, revenged 
himself by sending a marauding force across the 
borders. The English were wholly baffled in their 
endeavours to repel this irregular invasion; and in 
132*. shortly after the accession of Edward III., 
a treaty was concluded at Northampton, by which 
the independence of Scotland was formally recog¬ 
nised. 

Apart from his Welsh and Scottish wars, the 
reign of Edward I. was distinguished by some 
important events. Considerable advances were 
made during those memorable yeara towards the 
consolidation of the English laws, ami the settle¬ 
ment of the Constitution. Edward has some 
times been described, though with inexactness, as 
the English Justinian. The Great Charters of the 
previous reigns were confirmed; the lounds of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction were defined and limited; 
the courts of justice were reformed ; the regal power 
was circumscribed in some important respects; and 
the administration of the law was simplified. The 
division of Parliament into two Houses—the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons—took place 
under the sceptre of Edward I. It was then that 
for the first time the King depended wholly u|»n 
Parliament for the granting of supplies—a most 
valuable alteration in the earlier practice, since it 


put an end to arbitrary exactions, and gave the 
representatives of the people an opportunity of 
making tire King’s revenue dependent on the 
redress of grievances. Edward had the good sense 
to concede these changes; but lie did so with some 
reluctance. The inheritor of despotic power never 
likes the relinquishment of his privileges; but a 
prudent ruler will give way where an obstinate 
and irritable man will push his resistance to the 
very extremity of ruin. Edward I. avoided actual ' 
conflict with the barons ; but the barons sometimes 
found it necessary to apply coercion. Whenever 
the King was at war, whether with Scotland or 
with France, the Euglish Parliament, representing 
the nobles, knights of tlic shire, and burgesses of 
the country, made some concession of jiopular 
rights the condition of their granting whatever 
money or other assistance might be required for 
the prosecution of the enterprise. Defeats were 
generally made the occasion of fresh demands, 
and the English people thus obtained solid ad¬ 
vantage from the very reverses which their arms 
sustained. In 1306, the royal assent was given to 
an enactment by which the right of taxation was 
plainly affirmed to reside in the Parliament; 
indeed, the same concession had been made, though 
in less explicit terms, nearly ten years before. 
Notwithstanding repeated wars, the prosperity of 
England increased during the day* of the first 
Edward; yet his commercial policy was far from 
liberal, and in matters of finance he gave the earliest 
example in our country of the practice of debasing 
the coinage. His oppression of the Jews, and banish¬ 
ment of those people from all parts of the realm, 

( showed that he was not superior to the bigotry of 
the times. But, on the whole, the icign of Edward 
I. stands out conspicuously from the annals of 
England, as that of a statesman gifted both in war 
and peace, successful in most of his operations, 
and capable of leaving a distinct and |>eniianent 
j mark upon the nation which he ruled. 
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On the death of Philip III. of France, in 128-i, 
the crown devolved on his son Philip IV. (Use 
Fair), .who, on succeeding to power, carried on the 
war agaiust Aragon which bis father lutd com¬ 
menced. Six years later, peaco was concluded, on 
tho understanding that Charles of Valois, brother 
of the French King, should renounce all preten¬ 
sions to the Aragonese crown, and should receive 
in compensation the hand of tho Princess Mar¬ 
guerite of Anjou, with the counties of Anjou and 
Maine for her dowry. At the same time, the 
King of Aragon engaged that his brother James 
should restore Sicily to the house of Anjou ; but, 
as the roader is aware, the islanders placed them¬ 
selves under the control of another brother, and 
Sicily remained a separate State from that of 
Naples. The settlement of this question enabled 
Philip to look in other directions. His great 
ambition was to deprive his kinsman, Edward L of 
England, of tho duchy of Guienne, or Aquitaine, 
which had descended to him from his ancestress, 
Eleanor, the wife of Henry II., and which was 
now almost tho only remaining portion of the 
Plantagenets’ continental possessions. A quarrel 
between some English and Norman seamen in the 
port of Bayonne, in the year 1292, and an irre¬ 
gular war between the fishermen of the Cinque 
Ports and the merchant-navy of France, at length 
embroiled the two monarch*, and gave Philip "an 
excuse for attacking Edward. He seized Guienne 
“ 1294, and then declared that the English Kin* 
havmg neglected to appear before the Parliament 
oi Pans, in his capacity as Duke of that province, 
to answer the charges of his suzerain, had forfeited 
all his fiefs held of the crown of France. This 

1)16 *«> 

“. Ed , Ward ”» S’-eoUj’ embarrassed in bis 
operahom, by the »ar in Scotland and the insnbor- 


dination of the Welsh. He had a valuablo ally, how- 
j ever, in Guy of Flandeis, who, having been unjustly 
and insultingly treated by the French sovereign, 
threw off his allegiance, and assumed a position of 
enmity. 

Flanders, which is included in tho modern king¬ 
dom of Belgium, was in ancient times a part of 
Gallia Belgica, the tribes inhabiting whioh gave 
considerable trouble to Julius C^sar. At that 
date, the population was partly Celtic; but, to- 
wards the end of the third Christian century, the 
Franks began to enter the land, and in time the 
prevailing element became Teutonic. From tho 
early part of the seventh century, Flanders was 
governed by an officer of the. Frankish royal 
household, culled the Grand Forester, or High 
Ranger, whose office was hereditary. The Counts 
of Flanders arose at a later period, and were not 
created until after the time of Charlemagne. One 
of the earliest of these Counts was Baldwin of 
Ardennes, sumomed Bras-de-Fcr, or Iron-Arm, 
who, having married Judith, the daughter of 
Charles the Bald of France, and widow of Ethel- 
wulf of England, received the provinoe of Artois, 
from his father-in-law, in 864, as a hereditary 
hef. To this ruler is to be attributed the com- 

"'kT ° f Uut m “ uf «*uring industry for 
winch Plunders was eventually so remarkable. In 
an earlier age, the country had to a great extent 
been covered with forests and marshes; but the 
land was afterwards cultivated, and towns sprang 
up, into which Baldwin introduced the fabrication 
of woollen and other goods. Baldwin IV. received, 
as ft net from the Emperor Henry IL of Germany 

i:, bu .r Ti r t * J of Ghmt “ d *•>*■-, t*g*w 

mU, the uknds of Zealand, and so bJLe a 

&Zi» V a ^ “* “ and °“«es S or,. 
Baldwin V., who reigned from 1036 to 1067 
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ml,|« d various (Inman territories to liis dominions, 
as Baldwin of Ardennes luul added Artois. rite 
county of Hainnult, in ,•articular. was a valuable 
augmentation of tlu* Flemish realm. It will thus 
bo seen that Flanders was originally a dependency 
of the Frankish Empire; that it was afterwards 
associated with the (lerman realm : and that, for 
some centuries More the rei^ii of l‘lnli|» IN. of 
France, it had Wn an imlejn-ndent State, though 
owing fealty to tin- French sovereigns. A succes¬ 
sion of prudent rulers ilevclojml a social state 
which in many re*|wcts otTered a pleasing contrast 
to the lordly violence of countries more completely 
under the influence of feudalism. The towns 
were granted charters, by which they obtained the 
right of electing their magistrate*, managing their 
local a Hairs, and defending their walls against 
invaders by a militia consisting of the burghera 
themselves. In this way, the cities acquired a 
position scarcely distinct from that of small repub. 
lies; but thev had to pay a tixed revenue to the 
Count, and received in return the protection of his 
authority. The result was seen in a remarkable 
development both of commerce and of maim- 
factoring industry, ami ultimately in the creation 
Of U school of art which produced some of the 
greatest tri.rn.ph. of .lie Middle Ap* The 
render will recollect that it« one of .he Bold- 
wi„, who founded the Latin En.|»re of Con- 
•Un.inople; hut. however stalely and joc.un je 
this episode may I*, "e must W m other 

direction* for the true glory of , t 

Tlie war between France and Handers was a 
first attended by great success on the ,..rt o. .he 
for,tier. The whole of Western Flanders sulm t- 
,,l in 1297. after a disastrous engagement nrar the 
(Fumes In another direction, l'hdip IV.. 

" i,h “ !T „tn£n of hostilities- This was 

‘"'TTand h, the metliation of Vnfc Bonite. 

ft? Ltmaty of l*euee between France and F.»g- 
\ III., a trea ) i A ma tnn.on.al 

was signed of th , t .„ monarehs 

alliance while E-lwan. 

was arranged at t turnw | his lack upon 

abandoned Fland. -. P viouS , v supporte-L 
,ho Scots, whom c ^ ^ ,.100 an- 

Flanders was s^ cli but. although the 

nexed to the crown ot * . tbe conoueror 

p, ople gave a brilliant ,^'“",,^,.,1 eottnlry. 

CiTs: ri —* ^ ,w 


change. Jacques do ChAtillon. who was left as vice¬ 
roy iu Flanders after the return of the King, acted 
in’the spirit of a petty tyrant, and a revolt hurst 
forth at Bruges, in March, 1302. At the insti¬ 
gation of Peter Koning. syndic of tlu- weavers, the 
French were suddenly attacked in the middle of 
the night, and slaughtered Wore they could make 
any resistance. A new army was at once sent 
into Flanders, under the command of Robert of 
Artois, who had distinguished himself in the pre- . 
vious campaign. But a terrible disaster awaited the 
invading hosts, and, almost for the Hist time in 
the bistort- of the Middle Ages, it was seen that 
humble citizens unaccustomed to the usages ot 
war. could defeat, and almost annihilate, a force of 
well-appointed nobles and their retainers. 

The Flemings resolved to make their defence 
before the walls of Courtrai, where their line was 
protected by a dyke nmning between high em- 
Innkmmts. The French, disdaining their enemy, 
and therefore omitting all previous survey of the 
ground, rushed forward at the charge, and plunged 
headlong into the yawning gap. The dyke was 

soon tilled with a maw of cavaliers and horses, 
struggling in vain to release themselves from their 
terrible position. The very armour, winch, under 
ordinary circumstance* Peeled it* "oarer from 
the chances of the battle-field, now proved a mis- 
fortune and an eioba.Tassme.it of the direst kind. 

\ knight iu full mail, dismounted from Ins how-, 
and tliiown upon the ground, was unahle to r.se 
without assistance; and here there were hundred, 
of |arsons so situated, with no one to he p, and 
with an equal nuniM of maddened horses plunging 

wildly in their efforts for deliverance. At he 

same time, the infantry became confured by the 
sight of what bad happened in their front, and 
,hc Flemings, crossing the dyke at two separate 
joints, assailed the flanks of the enemy, on whom 
they inflicted a tremendous slaughter. Thoseof 
the" nobles who endeavoured to climb up the b«.U 
of the sluggish stream were attacked with ja-el 
dubs. Which Wat in their helmets and their skulls, 
so that very few escaped. RoWrt of Artois him- 
self, and Jacques de ChAtillon. lay stark among 
the slain. Four thousand golden spurs vere 
liickisl up on the field of battle, and the 11th of 
Julv 1302 . has ever since remained a memorable 
dav iu Flemish annals. A subsequent ^ 
in" which the French King himself com aml^. 

which was united to France. 
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While these events proceeded, Philip IV. 
conducting another contest of a very different and 
much more serious kind—a contest with Boniface 
VIIL, in which the old question of the spiritual and 
temporal power once more rose into prominence. 
The disagreement was occasioned by a tax origin¬ 
ally levied by the King on merchants only, but 
afterwards extended to other classes, so as even 
to include the clergy. This was so completely 
in defiance of what the Popes considered due to 
the exceptional position of the Church, that, in 
August, 1296, Boniface issued a Bull, in which 
he forbade the clergy to Furnish princes with any 
kind of subsidy whatever, without permission of the 
Apostolic See. Philip retorted by a decree prohibit- 
ing his subjects from sending out of the kingdom 
any money or other property without his sanction. 
Such an edict was a very serious fact for the 
Papacy, since it deprived the Pope of that large 
portiou of his income which resulted from the con¬ 
tributions of the French priesthood. A correspon¬ 
dence ensued between the Pontiff and the King, 
and, after some concessions had been made by the 
Pope, the amicable relations of the two potentates 
seemed to bo restored. But Boniface was not the 
man to relinquish permanently any principle 
affecting the prerogatives of his office; and Philip 
IV., who was well acquainted with his previous 
career, could hardly have felt much confidence os 
to the future. Cardinal Benedetto Gaetani, who 
now filled the Papal chair os Boniface VIIL, had 
from the first exhibited a spirit of ambition which, 
so for as his desires were concerned, placed him on 
a footing with Gregory VII. and Innocent IIL 
In January, 1294, he had persuaded his prede¬ 
cessor, Celcstine V. (who had reigned ouly n few 
months after quitting the cell of on anchorite), 
to abdicate the Papal chair on the ground of incJ 
pocity, and hod confined him in the castle of 
Fumone, where he soon afterwords died, under 
circumstances which raised a suspicion that his 
end had.been hastened. At the inauguration of 
Boniface, the Kings of Hungary aud Sicily held 
the reins of his horse os he proceeded to the 
Lateran, and served him at table with their crowns 
upon their heads. He supported the Neapolitan 
Kmg, Charles of Anjou, against the Sicilians 
whom the tyrannies of that sovereign had goaded 
mto revolt Subsequently, he waged a relentless 
war against two Cardinals of the house of Co- 
lonna who had opposed his election, and refused to 
admit Papal garrisons into their castles. The 
Cardinals wrote to the King of France, and to 
other monarch*, questioning the validity of the 
ropes election, and complaining of the arrogance 


with which they were treated. Boniface replied 
by excommunicating the whole race of Colonna, 
together with their adherents, proclaiming a cru¬ 
sade against them, and depriving all the offenders 
of their estates and other property. The family 
was completely ruined; the city of Prencste, 
which had supported its cause, suffered demoli¬ 
tion ; and the two Cardinals, escaping into France, 
did their utmost to inflame the mind of Philip 
against his priestly foe. 

Nevertheless, the compromise l>ctween Popo 
and King might perhaps have lasted, had it not 
been for the almost insane pride and extravagant 
assumptions of the former. Boniface proclaimed 
a jubilee, to be celebrated at Rome in the year 
1300; and to all ap]>earonce it proved a great 
success. A Bull was issued, grunting plenary in¬ 
dulgence to those who should visit the sanctuaries 
of the Papal city in that year, though, in previous 
times, such indulgences hod been confined to per¬ 
sons who hod joined the Crusades for the delivery 
of Palestine. So great a boon attracted countless 
numbers. It is stated that 200,000 visitors were 
simultaneously crowded within the walla of Rome, 
and that, taking tho whole year, no fewer than 
2 , 000,000 strangers entered the historic capital of 
the West. At the same time, a bounteous stream 
of money flowed into tho Pontifical coffors; and 
Boniface may perhaps bo excused for believing that 
the predominant and authoritative position of tho 
Church, which had undoubtedly been declining for 
several years, had recovered its full height and 
magnitude. In tho pride of his heart, he presented 
himself before tho people with all tho external 
marks of absolute dominion. Tho old man, now 
turned of eighty, appeared in tho processions of tho 
jubilee dressed in Imperial robes, preceded by two 
swords and the globe of sovereignty, and accom¬ 
panied by a herald, who kept exclaiming, « Peter, 
behold thy successor! Christ, behold thy vicar 
upon earth!" Among the persons present at 
the Pontifical celebration was the greatest intel¬ 
lect of the age, tho prince of Italian j>oets, Dante. 
His keen and uncompromising vision discerned 
the real weakness of the Pai»cy under all tl,i B 
flare of splendour and riot of exultation. His 
austere and lofty nature revolted from the coarse 
ambition and unscrupulous policy of Bonifoco; and 
he has left his character written for all time in 
the enduring jmges of the “ Infomo.” 

The quarrel with France hurst out again with 
addrtronal bitterness shortly after the jubUee of 
1300. Boniface renewed his pretensions, but en- 
countered in Philip a combatant ns arrogant and 
unscrupulous as himself, and, as the event showed. 
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more powerful. The French sovereign demanded 
homage from two rulers whose fiefs were held of 
the Church ; tin* Pope forlade them to comply, 
and sent to France, as his Le*gate, Bernard de 
Suisset, Bishop of Pamiers. who had shortly be¬ 
fore been ap|»ointed without the Kings consent, 
and who was MnqK-ctcd of treasonable views against 
the royal authority in Languedoc. Tin* Bishop 
took the first opportunity of making himself 
personally offensive to the King. Philip im¬ 
mediately ordered his arrest, and caused him to be 


lien* declared that the Church was one body under 
one head, but possessing two swords: one spiritual, 
to be wielded by the Pojk* himself; the other tem¬ 
poral, to be employed by kings and knights at his 
will, and with his |*ruiission. Every human 
being, Boniface added, was in subjection to the 
See of Rome; and he concluded another Bull with 
the wools—" Since such is our pleasure, who, by 
Divine |»-rmivdon, rule the world.” Philip was 
excommunicated in April, 1303, and his kingdom 
given to the German Emperor Albert; but he 



i Him- it. or m»r. 


examined before the Parliament at Scnlis. The 
Pope then addressed a Bull to his rival, which is 
known by the title of its two first words, * Au* 
culta fili” (“Listen, son”), and which was expressed 
in so haughty a tone that it was publicly burned 
at Paris, in presence of the nobles and the 
It is certain that the King had the general 
support of his subjects in this contest with the 
Apostolic See. The days of absolute submission 
to Rome had passed, and it was seen that the 
I il xir ties oi France were intimately coined" 
the quarrel. On the 10th of April 130 
Philip IV. convoked the States-General. -«n.l 
obtained from them an unanimous voto support.ng 
him in his policy of defiance to the £ 

Boniface. A manifesto was dmpateWI to 
Po[»e, and presently answered by anther B ^, 
even more extreme than its predcce 


in, i the blow bv an act of indictment against tho 
Poik*. in which he charged him with a number of 
serious offences, and required that he should I* 
judged by a General Council of the Church. It is 
a curious feature of this not very dignified con- 
troversv that the replies of the French King to the 
Roman Pontiff were issued to the people in a form 
very different from that in which they were really 
despatched to Rome. The actual documents were 
couched in respectful language: the -ham replug 
produced for the amusement of the French 
l>opulace, abounded in the most extravagant 
insults. a .... 

Boniface was proM.lv unaware of these floors 

of riioloric; fait I* knew that the contest had 
aired, gone to sncl. «U«.iti«s that one or .lie 
other disputant most te absolutely crushed. ^ 
did not reel safe even in Rome, and therefore 
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retired to Anagni, his native town, where he was 
surrounded by friends and relations. From this 
place he pro|»arcd to issue a Bull, announcing the 
deposition of Philip, and releasing his subjects from 
further allegiance. The French sovereign, how¬ 
ever, had received some intimation of bis design, 
and had despatched William de Nogaret, a pro¬ 
fessor of the civil law, to the neighbourhood of 
Anagni, to concert measures for bringing the Pope 


live the King of France ! M were uttered by tl.u 
conspirators. The Pontiff was menaced,.pcrh»|« 
even treated with physical violence ; but, after a 
moment of weakness, he met the brutality of Ilia 
enemies with a dignity and ac’.f-control rarely 
wanting in men who are consciouf of a moral sup 
' port The Cardinals had less courage, and lied in 
dismay from the palace. Anagni was pillaged, as 
much by the populace themselves as by the con- 



IUTTLB or COVRTRAI. 


under some species of coercion. There he formed a 
league with Sciarra Colonna, a- member of the 
family whose wrath had been kindled so highly 
against the Pontiff, and also with a military adven¬ 
turer named Supino, who had accepted a bribe of 
ten thousand florins from Philip IV. No time 
was to be lost, if the sentence of deposition was to 
be stifled before its promulgation. On the 7th of 
September, 1303—the day before that on which the 
deposition was to be pronounced—Nogaret, Colonna, 
and Supino, accompanied by a few hundred men, 
entered Anagni, burst open the gates of the palace, 
and appeared before the aged Pope, whom they 
found seated on his throne, with the crown on his 
head. Cries of '« Death to the Pope!" “ Long 


spirators; but, two days later, the feeling of the 
people cltanged. Nogaret and his friends had over¬ 
done their violence, and even the turbulent saw tluit 
there was something shameful in thus ill-using an 
old man of eighty-six, who, whatever his ]>ersonal 
faults, was at any rote the spiritual head of Western 
Christendom. Suddenly rising against the anti- 
Papal faction, the citizens drove it* leaders away, 
and restored the Pope to freedom. But the end 
of his life was close at hand. During the 
time of his confinement, he had refused to take 
food, owing to the fear of poison; and when 
released, and carried into the market-place, he is 
reported to have said, “ Good people, I tell you 
truly, I liave nothing to eat or drink. If there is 
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any good woman who will charitably bestow on me 
a little bread and wine, or even a little water. I 
will give Iter Cml's blowing and my own. Who¬ 
ever will bring me the smalh-st thing in my 
necessity. I will give him remission of all his sins.’ 
This humility, though |>erh;tps sincere at the 
moment, covens 1 a volcano of fiery and tumultuous 
passion. Roniface soon afterwards returned to 
Rome, burning with animosity against his enemies, 
and threatening vengeance which it was not given 
him to execute. Tin- shock which his system had 
sustained from alarm, anger, and deprivation of 
food, was more than a man of his advanced years 
could Mistnin. Fever |«assed into delirium : de- 
lirium deepened into madness. Celestine, whom 
Boniface had depr'ved of the Pontificate, had 
prophesied that he would die like a dog : and. as a 
dog in the crisis of madness, he now foamed at the 
mouth, and ground his teetli. Cutsing and raging 
even against his friends, he expired without the 
sacraments of the Church, in Octolier. 1303, 
after a troublous reign of nearly ten years. 

Roniface was succeeded by Benedict XI., whom 
Philip IV. ho|H-d to use for his own pur]«oses, and 
who did actually rescind the Bulls of his pre¬ 
decessor. and admit the French monarch to com¬ 
munion. without requiring any concessions. The 
latter demanded of the new Po|»e a formal condem¬ 
nation of his predecessor for heresy ami other crimes. 
Benedict, however not merely refused, but pro¬ 
nounced .sentence of excommunication upon Xogaret, 
Colouna. and their companions. A month after¬ 
wards. Benedict died suddenly, and it was believed 
that he had been poisoned by some tigs presented 
to him by the sister of a religious order. The agents 
of the French King were accused of having prompted 
this crime (which occurred in 1301), and the facts 
look suspicious. Philip had been intriguing with 
the Roman (.'ordinals, and had obtained from them 
a promise that they would vote for whatever can¬ 
didate he chose to name at the next vacancy. 
Bertrand de Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, was 
the person designed by the King for the perilous 
honour of the Po|h-.Ioiii : but Philip determines! first 
to extract from him a s|>ecitic promise that I* 
would do in all things as his patron might require. 
They met secretly in a forest, heard mass together, 
and mutually found themselves by an oath to keep 
absolute silence with regard to the interview, and 
the compact by which it was to be distinguished. 
Philip revealed to the Archbishop the letters he 
had obtained from the electoral colleges, and which 
showed that the Cardinals were pledged to appoint 
the nominee of the French sovereign. Bertrand 
de Goth, who was ambitious and unscrupulous, 


expn-ssed unfunded gratitude to the King, and 
promised to obey him in every particular. Philip 
then n-qnired of the prolate that, on succeeding to 
the Papal chair, he would reconcile him entirely 
to the Church, and get him pardoned for his mis¬ 
deed in arresting Boniface; that he would grant 
the communion to him and all his followers; that 
lie would allow him to take tithes of the clergy for 
five years, in order to defray the expenses of the 
Flemish war; that lie would destroy and annul the 
memory of Roniface VIII. ; and that he would 
confer the dignity of Cardinal on certain of his 
friends and supporters. He also demanded a sixth 
favour, the nature of which he would not then 
divulge, as it was a great and secret thing. The 
Archbishop not merely promised to accept these 
terms, but gave his brother ami two nephews us 
hostages; and the strange interview in the shadowy 
wood was brought to a close by an oath on the 
part of the King that he would cause the election 
of Bertrand to the Pontifical dignity. 

The official title of the new Pope (whose reign 
began in 1305) was Clement V., and it is almost 
needless to say that he wax the humble servant of 
the French monarch. He allowed the King to 
extract what money he pleased from the French 
clergy ; he authorised die Count of Flanders to tax 
his priests in the same way, to the end that he 
might discharge his debt to Philip; he wrung from 
the miserable ecclesiastics equal sums of money 
for the maintenance of his own stnte; and lie lived 
in boundless luxury and profusion, without heed¬ 
ing the ruin which his exactions brought on 
many nourishing districts. Next, the Jews wore 
plundered for the benefit of Poj>e and King; 
and the pride of the Romans—to a certain extent, 
the feeling of all Western Christendom, except 
France—was outraged by the determination of his 
Holiness (prol»nbly at the instigation of Philip) to 
quit the Eternal City, and to rule the Christian 
world from Avignon. This town, now the capital 
of the De|«rtim.'nt of Vancluse. was formerly in¬ 
cludes! in Provence, but had been granted by Philip 
III. to the Popes in 1273. It was in 1309 that 
Clement V. removed Ids court thither, and for 
sixtv-oieht wars—viz., until 1377 —Avignon con. 
tinned to be the Papal residence. The six successors 
of Clement V. (all of them Frenchmen, like himself), 
who wore the crown during that jH-rio.l. were re¬ 
garded by the Italians with feelings of dislike and 
contempt. They compared this long interval in 
the annals of the true Roman Pontiffs to the 
Babvlonish captivity of the Israelites; and it » 
certain that the Po,k« of Avignon were little more 
than the ecclesiastical agentsof the French monarchy- 
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The sixth favour which Philip IV. demanded 
of the Archbishop of Bordeaux when he should 
be chosen as Pope, and which for the tune 
he kept a secret, had reference, probably, to the 
contemplated suppression of the Knights Tem¬ 
plars. The consent of the Poi*e to this act was 
demanded with the more eagerness because Cle¬ 
ment, with all his meanness and base compliance, 
was unwillir..- to expose the wrong-doings of his 
predecessor, Boniface VIII., by condemning his 
memory, as he had undertaken to do in the forest. 
Philip at length consented to waive the gratifica¬ 
tion of his implacable hatred, on the understanding 
that he should receive material help in his persecu¬ 
tion of the Templars. His motive for desiring their 
destruction was that which influenced so many of 
his actions. They were wealthy, and Philip wished 
to possess himself of their abundant riches. They 
had also offended him by taking the side of Boni¬ 
face VIII., and supplying him with funds for 
carrying on the struggle with France. The glorious 
days of the Knights Templars had de|*rtcd with 
the particular form of heroism develojwd by the 
Crusades. Yet in 1307 they were still a very 
important body, numbering altogether fourteen 
thousand cavaliers, owning many of the best 
manors in France, and possessing numerous castles 
in various parts of that country. Unfortunately 
for their worldly position, they were at issue with 
the Knights Hospitallers, another powerful body, 
who, in combination with the Templars, might 
have placed the latter beyond all fear of attack. 
As it was, the Templars had done much to invito 
aggression, and to invest it with a plausible air of 
justice. They had become luxurious, sensual, and 
selfish; and, although the woret charges brought 
against them may not be true, there was quite 
enough to give Philip a pretext for his attack. 
The decline from their original virtue had com¬ 
menced within half a century of their establish¬ 
ment, and hud progressively deepened with every 
generation. Nevertheless, they retained their 
courage, and the knightly perfections of the 
Templars were brilliantly displayed on many a 
hard-fought battle-field, down to the last struggle 
for the Holy Land, in 1291. The head-quarters of 
the Order had long been settled in the island of 
Cyprus ; but their possessions were spread all over 
the West of Europe, and the Temple at London, 
now devoted to tho study of the law, was at one 
time the dwelling of these religious warriors. In 
Paris they had obtained undisputed command over 
one-third of the city—a place of retreat which 
they defended with towers and battlements, so 
that it had all the character of an impregnable 
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fortress. Philip IV. might not unreasonably have 
objected to the existence of such an iutjrrium in 
inptrio ; and lmd he merely considered the safety 
of the State, and proceeded with fairness and 
equity, it would perhaj»s be impossible to l.lomo 
his action. 

The constitution of the Order was mucIi uh 
naturally excited suspicion. Everything whs 
shrouded in mystery; and where there is a secret 
procedure, men will generally infer a guilty prac¬ 
tice. The reception of now members was held to 
I* so sacred that any intruder—even the greatest 
in the world—would assuredly have been slain on 
the spot. It was an inevitable result of this dark 
seclusion that stories grew up os to id>ominablo 
practices, hideous ceremonials, and outrageous 
blasphemies, by which the inner chamber* of tho 
Order were defiled. People alleged that the Tem¬ 
plars, while in Jerusalem, lmd been converted to tho 
Mohammedan faith, and that it was one of their 
ordinary habits to insult the imago of Christ and 
the sign of the cross. They were said to employ 
the word “ Baphomet," as denoting u species of 
idol; and it was supposed that this word was a 
corruption of the name Mahomet, or Mohammed. 
The alleged etymology, however, is doubtful, and 
the German scholar, Count Hamraer-Purgstall, 
who in the early part of tho present century 
published an elaborate essay on the secret practices 
of the Templars, believes it to be derived from two 
Greek words, signifying " the God who baptizes 
according to the Spirit" The deity in question, 
says Von Hammer, was the God of tho Gnostics 
and the Maniclueans, and the consecration referred 
to was the baptism of fire, significant of that 
spiritual illumination which tho Gnostics boasted 
as their privilege. Tho views and customs of the 
earlier Gnostics were doubtless jierfectly innocent; 
but the reaction on mysticism is frequently sensual, 
and the particular sect of Gnostics called the 
Ophites, or Serpent Brethren, who aroso in Egypt 
in the eleventh Christian century, appear to have 
been addicted to many licentious rites. From tho 
Ophites, in the opinion of Von Hammer, tho 
Templars derived whatever was morally objection¬ 
able in their ceremoniah, arid although this view 
has been strongly controverted by high authori¬ 
ties, it is supported by some facts not easily to be 
explained away. Certain symbols, found on Gnostic 
and Ophitic bowls still extant, are also to be dis¬ 
covered in many churches built by the Red-Crojs 
Knights in Germany and France. 

Pressed by the demands of Philip, Clement V. 
consented, though with some unwillingness, to an 
inquiry into the conduct of tho Templare, but 
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acW.-.i that their estates must I** applied to the 
purpose of succouring the Holy Land, and should 
not be converted to any secular use. The King 
now proceeded with confidence, hut at the same 
time with craft. He’ prayed the Order to accept 
him as a brother, in the hop-, doubtless, that he 
would Ik* made Grand Master, and thus obtain full 
command over the corjK.r.ite funds. But the 
Templars refused to admit the King into their 
ranks, and Philip, who had just before commended 
their singular piety and virtue, charged them 
with the most extravagant crimes of which it is 
posable to Ik* guilty. At this time. Jacques du 
Molay, the < Stand Master of the Templars was 
staying in France, to which he had been sent by 
the Pop*, under pretence of organising a new 
Crusade. He brought with him an immense 
amount of gold and silver, and was attended by 
so ne of his chief oltkers. Though r.t first received 
b Philip with flattering distinctions, lie was sud¬ 
denly arrested on the 13th of Octolier, 1307. and 
at the same moment all the Templars in Fiance 
were deprived of their liberty. Philip at once 
took possession of the great fortified positiou of 
the Temple at Paris, and an inquiry into the con¬ 
duct of the knights was speedily iustitutisL The 
inquisition was based on certain revelations made 
to the King by two members of the Order who 
had been punished by their fellows for misconduct; 
hut the testimony of such witnesses was insuffi¬ 
cient, even in those days, to give the smallest 
pretence of justice to a legal condemnation. It 
was therefore necessary to obtain other evidence, 
aiul this was done after the usual fashion of bar¬ 
barous times, by putting the accused to torture, and 
wringing admissions from their li|w. Othets were 
seduced into confessions by promises of |«rdon and 
favour; and in these ways many damaging state¬ 
ments were procured. On the other hand, thirty- 
six knights, in Paris alone, maintained their inno¬ 
cence till death put an end to their sufferings. 

Similar measures were taken in the provinces, 
and a vast mass of testimony was thus manu¬ 
factured, which, whatever may have been its 
worth, answered the puiqioses of the King. Many 
of the so called confessions were retracted shortly 
after they had been made; but the words taken 
down in writing were all that the inquisitors 
recognised. In May, 1308, a meeting of the 
States-General was held at Tours, when the alleged 
facts were brought forward in detail. The Templars 
were declared guilty, and worthy of the punish¬ 
ment of death ; but Clement V., revolting against 
the dictation of his royal master, proclaimed that 
the affair of the Templars was for him, and him 


only, to judge. He accordingly suspended the 
inquisitors from their functions, and sent two 
Legates to the King, to demand that the persons 
and property of the accused should be given up to 
them. It was but a brief and feeble outbreak of 
Npirit. Philip speedily persuaded the miserable 
Pontiff to adopt a more compliant course, with the 
ringle concession that, before the case was sub¬ 
mitted to the General Council, a Papal commission 
should l»e opened at Paris for the re-examination 
of the prisoners. The commission met in August, 
1309. Opinion seemed turning in favour of the 
knights, when Philip, desirous of hastening the 
proceedings, assembled a provincial council at Paris 
on the 10th of May, 1310. By this obsequious 
body, fifty-four of the accused wore condemned to 
death, ami all perished at the stake, in a field 
behind the Abbey of St. Antoine, a few days 
later. Similar proceedings were taken in various 
|«arts of France, and, in March, 1312, Clement 
pronounced a decree abolishing tho Older of the 
Templars. Their landed estates were bestowed 
upon the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem (then called the Knights of Rhodes, 
from their new place of residence); but two-thirds 
of the movable property were claimed and appro¬ 
priated by the French monarch. 

Jacques du Molay, and the Preceptors of Nor¬ 
mandy. Aquitaine, and Poitou, were kept in con¬ 
finement until the llth of March, 1314, when 
they were condemned by n Pa|ial commission to 
perpetual imprisonment. In passionate terms, the 
Grand Master and the Preceptor of Normandy 
called Heaven to witness their innocence; and 
Philip, dreading the effect of such declarations, 
hurried the two speakers on to a small island of the 
Seine, where, in the course of the ensuing night, 
they were burned to death. The Italian historian, 
Fevretti of Vicenta, relates a very striking inci¬ 
dent, to the effect that Jacques du Molay, after 
the flames had been kindled, summoned the Pope 
and the King to answer for their iniquities before 
the tribunal of God, the one in forty days, the 
other within a twelvemonth. As a matter of fact, 
both potentates expired within the specified 
periods; but it is probable that the story arose 
subsequently to the event, and in consequence of 
it. The death of Clement took place on the 20th 
of April, 1314; that of Philip on the 29th of 
November in the same year. Of the two men, 
it is pedmps fair to say that the one was more 
contemptible, the other more wicked. Clement 
seems to have had occasional impulses of a respect¬ 
able nature : but he had made himself the slave 
of Philip, and had no strength to shake off that 
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degrading yoke. The personal views of Philip 
have sufficiently appeared in the course of this 
narrative; but, by breaking the power of the 
feudal nobility in France, and restoring the supre¬ 
macy of law, he ensured the ultimate progress of 
his country to a higher level than that of earlier 
times. 

The Templars were prosecuted in other lands 
besides France, though for the most |«art with less 
severity. As regards England, the weak-minded 
Edward II. was undoubtedly influenced by Ids 
father-in-law, Philip IV., although, in the first 
instance, he expressed the utmost surprise at the 
charges alleged against the knights, and ' even 
wrote to the sovereigns of Portugal, Castile, and 
Aragon, urging them not to credit such improbable 
accusations. He also addressed the Pope, im¬ 
ploring his favour ou behalf of an injured and calum¬ 
niated body; yet in a little while he ordered the 
sheriffs of England and Wales to seize the estates of 
the Order, and to imprison the cavaliers them¬ 
selves. After remaining iu durance more than 
a year and a half, these unfortunate men were 
brought to trial in the latter jart of 1309. Tho 
investigation lasted until July, 1311, and several 
confessions of heresy were drawn from the in¬ 
criminated persons; but tho charges of gross 
immorality appear to have been denied. After 
their recantations, tho English Tcinplai* were 
re-admitted to the bosom of the Church, from 
which they had been temporarily excluded; but 
they were at tho samo time condemned to per¬ 
petual penance in several monasteries. It is to tho 
honour of tliis country that not one of the knights 
was put to death, and that torture was not em¬ 
ployed for the extraction of damaging statements. 
The Archbishop of York, in writing to his clergy, 
mentioned tho fact that torture was unknown in 
England, and added that there was no machine 
for such a purpose in any part of the realm. 
Nevertheless, he put the question to his ecclesias¬ 
tics, whether torture might he used, and whether 
he should send to foreign lands for the implements 
commonly employed in judicial proceedings. Tho 
opinion of the clergy would seem to have been 
against such a course; but it may be that the 
admissions of the Templars were to some extent 
obtained by the fear of ill-usage. In Italy, the 
members of the Order were subjected to cruel 
persecution ; but in Germany and Spain they were 
acquitted of all charges. The designs of Philip, 
however, were in the main successful The Order, 
as we have seen, was suppressed, and the property 
ot tho corporation passed into other hands. 

The French King, Philip IV., was succeeded by 
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his son Louis X., whose reign, commencing in 
1314, terminated prematurely in 131G. Tho 
young man, having neither the experience nor tho 
strength of mind of his father, was unable to 
resist the discontent of the nobles, who protested 
against the increasing power of the Crown, and 
deman<]fd the r&cstablishment of aristocratic privi¬ 
lege. While granting these requirements, Louis 
issued an ordinance enfranchising the serfs upon 
the royal domains ; but this was done rather as a 
means of obtaining money than os a concession to 
justice. The serfs were obliged to purchase their 
freedom, and the measure was exceedingly un¬ 
popular umougst the very class it professed to benefit. 
On the death of Louis, his brother Philip was 
appointed regent, and, os the late King had left 
no son, the question arose os to whether his 
daughter Jeanne could succeed. During tho wholo 
period of the Cupetians, the French crown had 
regularly descended in the male line, and the 
question whether a woman could succeed had never 
been considered, because it had never yet arisen. 
A posthumous son was born to Louis about four 
months after his death ; but the infant died in six 
days, and the regent was crowned King of Franco 
on the 9th of Januaiy, 1317. At tho next 
assembly of the States-tiencral, it was formally 
declared that women were incapablo of inheriting 
the crown of France. This decision was supported 
by an article from tho code of the Sulian Franks— 
a document written in the li&rbarous Latin of the 
fifth century, wliilo the people were still heathens. 
The clause, which is somewhat obscurely expressed, 
had in truth no relation to tho royal succession, 
but simply provided that Salic land—in other 
words, the allodial property of tho tribe—should 
not descend to females. French jurists affirm that 
the exclusion of women from the throne has nt nil 
times been a fundamental maxim of their govern¬ 
ment. There api>ears, however, to bo a failure of 
proof that any such principle was ever set forth in 
ancient days; yet, as a matter of fact, no woman 
had occupied the throne of Franco since tho time 
of Clovis, and custom might not unreasonably 
be cited as tantamount to law. Tim great fiefe, 
indeed, could descend to women, and, as regent for 
her son, Blanche of Castile had actually exercised 
the rights of sovereignty. But the French of the 
fourteenth centuiy could not reconcile themselves 
to the idea of a reigning Queen, and tho Salic Law, 
as it was called, became thenceforth Urn established 
and acknowledged custom of the French monarchy. 

The most important incidents in the reign of 
Philip V. were religious persecutions, which on 
several occasions distracted the land, and injured 
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til • prosperity of tlio |*-oph\ As usual, these dis- 
tu rl«iiicc* occurred principally in the southern 
provinces. especially in I-mguedoc ami Provence. 
The mendicants of the Franciscan Order. who had 
shown «reat * al in denouncing the corrosions of 


laws, who in the Middle Ages were the objects of 
a cruel and irrational hatred. On this occasion, 
they were accused of having poisoned the wells and 
fountains in Poitou and Guienne, of dealing in 
sorcery and magic, of acting in the service of the 
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chests of the sovereign. Philip expired at an Charles died on the 31st of January, 1328, and 
early age, on the 3rd of January, 1322. His with him the House of Capet came to an end, after 
successor, Charles IV, was the third and youngest having ruled over France from 987—a period of 
son of Philip IV. His reign was principally three hundred and forty-one years, marked by 
distinguished by troubles with England, and by many important events, and signalised by the riso 
the commencement of those complications which of Modem France out of the previous contests of 
afterwards led to the great war with Edward III. 1 Gaul and Frank. 
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several states of Western Euroj»e were probably 
more closely bound together, and during which 
there was greater uniformity in externals, than 
at any time until the introduction of railways. 
The nations were only gradually becoming con¬ 
scious of their separate being; they were not 
yet divided from one another by religion ami com¬ 
mercial rivalries; and they were held together 
by one Church, by the institution of Chivalry, 
by University intercommunication, and by town- 
leagues. Everywhere the ecclesiastical organisation 
was the same, the language of worship Latin, the 
training of the clergy identical; everywhere the 
work of the “regulars" was supplemented by 
orders of monks and friars, regardless of national 
divisions. Men were admitted to knighthood in 
all countries with much the same ceremonies, and 
put before themselves the same ideals; scholars 
wandered freely from University to University, 
and in each attacked the same problems iu the 
same way; and the towns everywhere aimed at 
similar liberties, and followed the same main lines 
of internal change. 

In giving a somewhat detailed account of the 
manner of living of a few representative persons 
and groups, our illustrations will naturally be 
drawn from England as at once the most interesting 
country for us, and that in which the materials for 
such an inquiry are most abundant. First we will 
take the medieval Bishop; not the great minister 
whose work was chiefly secular, such as Wyckham 
of Winchester, but a Bishop of the second rank, 
zealously occupied with discharging the duties 
of his office. Such a Bishop was Swinfield of 
Hereford, whose “Household Roll" for the yearn 
1209 and 1290 has come down to us, and been 
printed by the Camden Society. In addition to 
the episco|*al palace at Hereford, and his dwellings at 
Worcester and London, he had eight manor-houses, 
to each of which a farm was attached, and we are 
able to trace him from one to the other. Each 
of these manor-houses consisted of a great hall, 
wherein festivals were held, ecclesiastical causes 
heard, and homage rendered by the lay-tenants, 
together with a private chamber for the Bishop, 
a separate kitchen, and a buttery. But these latter 
were very small, so that the hall was the one 
common living-room of the household, where they 
ate and slept. Upon his journeys, the Bishop was 
attended on horseback by a chaplain, two clerks 
(probably for secretarial work), a steward, a coup e 
of farriers to do the shoeing which the rough roads 
rendered necessary, and other servants. Sumpter 
horses and carts horc clothes, provisions, and 
kitchen utensils, including in the latter a large 


supply of crockeryware, which was constantly 
being broken by the carts turning over. The 
cavalcade was preceded some few hours by the 
domestic baker, who prepared a goodly store of 
bread for consumption upon arrival. Meat was 
plentiful, and was supplied by the tenants upon 
the episcoi«al estates. In November, large numbers 
of oxen, sheep, and pigs, and also of deer, were, 
with ap]»arent impartiality, slaughtered and put 
into the salting-tubs. During the winter, the rich 
occasionally had fresh meat; but salted meat was 
usually eaten, and the great majority of the people 
had no alternative Fish was abundant, and was 
the chief food of fast-days and Lent: in estates 
situated upon a river, the tenants were often bound 
to pay dues of eels, Ac. Ale was brewed by 
women at each of the manor-houses; a vineyard 
on one of the Bishop’s estates yielded seven casks 
of white wine yearly, and foreign wine reached him 
by way of Bristol. 

On December 20th, 1289, the Bishop set out 
for Loudon to attend Parliament aud Convocation, 
when the troop included ns many as fifty-one 
horses. By slow stages, they reached the Berkshire 
Downs; and here the country was so saturated 
with rain, and the fords were so dangerous, that a 
guide had to be hired. After partaking of the 
hospitality of the Abbot of Reading for four days, 
the party arrived on January 7th, 1290, at the 
Bishop’s house in Old Fish Street. It shocks 
our notions of episcopal dignity to learn that the 
Bishop assisted commerce, and at the same time 
added to his income, by letting his London house 
to a pepperer, or grocer, who occupied it when the 
owner was not in London. Each day, the Bishop 
went to Westminster by boat, while his atten¬ 
dants made their way on horseback along the Strand 
to join him there. The Strand was a very rough 
road, with bridges across little streams, and almost 
impassable for foot j»sscngers in the muddy season. 
It was not till some years later that there was 
a |>avcd way, though |wivements had already been 
made in the City. Comparatively few houses were 
of stone at this time ; most were almost entirely 
of wood, or of wood and clay. Coal was very little 
used, and, as has been well said, “ in an age of 
dirt, London looked brighter than in an age of 
cleanliness.” After about a week’s attendance m 
Parliament, the Bishop of Hereford set out upon 
his homeward journey, his steward having ...cun- 
while laid in a store of “town goods. ’ It is 
pleasant to sec- them met on their way by two 
Students of Oxford, who were maintained there at 
the exiK-i.se of the Bishop, himself a man of humble 
origin. Returning homo to Prestbu. v on January 
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25th, the prelate rested for a month, and then in 
March qet out on his episcopal visitation. This 
round lasted only three weeks ; but in April and 
May he again devoted seven weeks to similar 
work. Ho had thus fairly earned the holiday trip 
which we find him taking later in the year as far 
as Kent, to purcliase an estate 

It may be well now to look at the life of an 
ordinary village in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries.* The chief person within it was of 
couree the lord of the manor, dwelling in the 
manor-house, cultivating the demesne personally 
or by a bailiff, and exercising certain rights over 
the other inhabitants. At the manor-house the 
court-baron and court-leet were held, the former of 
freeholders for civil proceedings, the latter of all 
tenants, free and serf, for minor criminal matters. 
Beneath the lord was the rector with his glebe- 
land ; or, in his place, if some neighbouring 
monastery had gained the impropriation of the 
benefice, a vicar or ordained monk, receiving only 
a small part of the tithes. Then came the military 
tenants, if any, who held their land by knight- 
servico; the free tenants paying rent; and the serfs 
(luUivi) and cottagers (coUretli ),—the last class 
being usually tho more numerous. But the pro¬ 
portion varied considerably: thus, in one manor, 
which belonged to Merton College, there were 
only three freeholders, thirteen serfs, and eight 
cottagers; while in another there were twenty 
freeholders, four sorfs, and four cottagers. One 
actual instance of the condition of a serf will suffi¬ 
ciently illustrate the position of the class. He 
holds twelve acres of arable land, and for this is 
bound to pay a halfpenny on November 12th, and a 
penny whenever ho brews (the value of these sums 
was probably twenty times as much as now), and 
to perform the following services:—“ He is to pay 
a quarter of seed-wheat at Michaelmas, a peck of 
wheat, four bushels of oats, and three hens, on 
November 12th ; and at Christmas a cock and two 
hens, and two pennyworth of bread. He is to 
plough, sow, and till half an acre of his lord’s land, 
and to give his services, as he is bidden by the 
bailiff, oxccpt on Sundays and feast-days. He is 
to reap three days with ono man, at his own 
charges, in harvest time. Ho is not to marry son 
or daughter, to sell ox, calf, horse, or colt, or to cut 
down oak or ash, without the lord’s consent.” 
The cottagers occupied much smaller pieces of 
land, and some were engaged in the various 
crafts customary in the village. “ The houses of 


• Wo shall here follow Mr. Thorold Rogen'i “Six Centu¬ 
ries of Work end We«ee," which deserve, cureful study. 


these villager" says Mr. Rogers, "were mean and 
dirty. The better class of yeoman had timlx-r 
houses, built on a frame, the spaces being either 
lathed and plastered within and without, or filled 
with clay kneaded up with chopped straw. The 
floor was the bare earth. Tho sleeping apart¬ 
ments under the thatched roof were reached by a 
ladder or rude staircase. A few chests were 
ranged round tho walls, the bacon rack was 
fastened to the timbers overhead, and the walls of 
the homestead were gnmished with agricultural 
implements. The wood fire was on a hob of clay. 
Chimneys were unknown, except in castles and 
manor-houses, and the smoke escaped through tho 
door, or whatever other aperture it could reach. 
Artificial light was too costly for common use, for 
a pound of candles could only have been procured 
at nearly the price of a day’s work.” 

Such as it was, however, the position of tho serf 
was secure. In spite of the legal theory that ho 
could possess no property, he was really safe in his 
holding as long as the dues were satisfied. These 
dues differed enormously in character and degree, 
being in some places scarcely more than a slight 
money payment and a day’s labour, in others 
extremely burdensome. Everywhere during tho 
fourteenth century, these labour-rents wore gradu¬ 
ally commuted for money payments, and thus tho 
class of copyholders was created. Wo must be¬ 
ware of supposing that life in tho Middle Ages 
was less hopeful os well as rougher than to-day. 
It is not improbable that tho serf had a better 
chance of rising than the agricultural labourer of 
our own generation. Ho could save enough money 
to buy permission from his lord to migrate to 
a neighbouring town, and there seek his fortune. 
During war, also, a bold and skilful warrior could 
rise to knighthood and command, oven in tho 
midst of tho narrow, mock-chivalry of tho four¬ 
teenth century. Still more important was the 
fact that there was no strongly-marked class dis¬ 
tinction between the lower orders of the clergy and 
the common people. The parish priest picked out 
bright lads for the service of the Church ; and the 
son of a villein might rise—as GrosUte, one of the 
greatest scholars of medieval England—tc her 
highest places. Still, tho ordinary lot of a serf 
was unquestionably hard, and subject to tho 
caprices of despotic power. 

It has been thought well to give this acoount of 
the life of a working Bishop, and of an ordinary 
village, rather than of those more brilliant figures 
—kings, barons, and knights—of whom moat 
people have derived a fairly adequate idea from 
the pages of Scott Let us now leap over a 
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hundred years, ami look at the external appear¬ 
ance of English society at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, as it is described to us in Cliaucer's 
‘•Canterbury Tales.” This is rendered the easier 
by the arrangement of the |km*iii. Some thirty 
pilgrims are represented as starting for the tomb 
«»f St. Thomas a Docket at Canterbury, and in 
the Prologue Chaucer dcscril»es each. It is to 
Ik* noted that almost all belonged to the middle 
class : the Ploughman here describ'd is of much 
lower social position than the otheis. and the 
highest in rank is the Knight With these limi¬ 
tations, then—viz., that no account is given us 
of the life of the noble, and but slight information 
as to the condition of the lowest class—Chaucer 
presents a most life like picture of the men of the 
fourteenth century. Only a few of these typical 
figures can be here mentioned. First comes the 
Knight, who had “loved chivalry from the time 
that he tint In-gan to ride out," and had fought 
at fifteen mortal battles in Christendom, as well as 
in “heathenesse." The al>surd admiration of 
fourteenth century chivalry which used to be the 
fashion some years ago has led to a reaction ; and 
more recent writers have done well to |>oint out 
its dark side. In so far as it was merely a glorifi¬ 
cation of the military life, of fighting for fighting’s 
sake, it was evil. But it would seem to be an 
exaggeration to say that the literature of the time 
" docs not reveal to us anything that shows the na¬ 
tional character to be growing in the more precious 
qualities of truthfulness and tenderness."* The 
" chivalric " ideal included other qualities besides 
physical valour and courtesy; ami the description 
of the Knight with which Chaucer opens his poem 
still presents a character to I* imitated. Though 
an adventurous and successful warrior, he was 


. of his port as moke as is a mayde. 
He nevi-r yet no vilonye no sovde. 

In all his lif, unto no mancr wipht: 

He was a vemy partight, gcntil knight.” 


Ilis “ array ” suits the character. He had but just 
returned from his travels, and had immediately set 
out on pilgrimage upon a horse "good, but not 
gay,” with his fustian “gepoun," undercoat 
or cassock, still stained by the habergeon, or coat 
of mail, which he wore over it. Attending him 
is his son, a young Squire of twenty, curly- 
headed, in a short gown with long sh-eves, "embroi¬ 
dered like a meadow”; who had also fought well 
in Flanders, Artois, and Picardy, "in hope to 
stonden in his lady’s grace.” The only servant of 


* Stubbs : Constitutional History. VoL HI., p- G23. 


the Knight is a Yeoman in coat and hood of 
green, with a mightv bow, a sheaf of peacock- 
arrows, a sword muckier, and “a gay daggere.” 
The word “ yeoman * had not yet come to have 
its later sense, and this particular jierson, Chaucer 
tells us, was a forester, and probably caiue from 
the Knight s own estate. 

Of the Church six typical representatives arc 
set before us—a Prioress, a Monk, a Friar, a 
Suuimouer, a Pardoner, and “a poor Parson.” 
The Prioress, Madame Englentyne, has nothing 
of the "religious" character but her attire, and 
her " full seemly " manner of “ entuning in her 
nose " the divine services. She is indeed a picture 
of the fashionable woman of the day. Of course 
she spoke French decently, though “after the 
school of Stratford-at-Bowbut she is espe¬ 
cially commended for her good manners at tabic, 
and these are described with almost too minute 
circumstantiality: e.g., she did not thrust her 
fingers deep into the sauce, and could skilfully 
carry morsels to her mouth without dropping 
them—for forks were unknown. She took a good 
deal of trouble to copy court manners, and to have 
a dignified appearance ; and, to complete the cha¬ 
racter, wept at the sight of a mouse in a trap, and 
fed her |>ot dogs with roasted fiesh, milk, and 
cake,- 

" And al wa* conscience and tendre hcrtc." 

Chaucer's Monk is ap|>arently a man of dignity 
—“a fair prelate "—with full many a dainty 
horse in stable. He is sleek and comfortable, ami ft 
mighty hunter, seeing no reason why a man should 
trouble himself about books or manual labour. His 
ecclesiastical habit is richly trimmed—the sleeves 
edged with minever, and the hood fastened by a 
golden pin. For him irony is sufficient: the de¬ 
scription of his comjianion, the Friar, “a limitour 
i>„ a person licensed to ]>erfonn the offices of the 
Church within a certain district, and to gather alms 
for his order—is a bitter invective. Put shortly, he 
is a fair-speaking rascal, who could wheedle a gift 
out of the poorest widow, and is accurately 
acquainted with every tavern. But, though the 
mendicant onlers had already become corrupt, and 
jiersonages such as our limitour were probably to be 
found, we must beware of taking every sentence of 
Chaucer as a fair description of a whole class. It 
must be remembered that the poet was an adherent 
of the party of John of Gaunt, which was 
struggling with the great prelates for the control 
of the administration, and which adopted the cause 
of Wyclif without really syni|KXthising with him, 
only as a wea]>on against tbeir enemies. So, after 
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noting that the Friar does not wear a “ threadbare 
cope,” like a poor scholar, but one of double- 
worsted, wc can pass on to the Summoner, whose 
duty it was to bring persons before the ecclesiastical 
courts. He is guilty of all the crimes which the 
archdeacon's court was set to punish, accepts bribes 
not to inform about great offenders, and is accus¬ 
tomed to tell “ good fellows ” not to fear the arch¬ 
deacon’s curse, for they would only be punished in 
their pockets: “ Purse is the archdeacon’s belle,’’ 
quoth he. 

Here the poet’s account is confirmed by the verdict 
of the most cautious of modern historians. “The 
spiritual courts, 1 ’ says Dr. Stubbs,* whose tendency 
is over to lay stress on the worthy sides of mediaeval 
church life, “ whilst they imposed spiritual penal¬ 
ties, recognised perfunctory purgations, and accepted 
pecuniary fines, really secured the peccant clerk 
and the immoral layman alike from the due conse¬ 
quences of vice. . . . The Church courts be¬ 
came centres of corruption, which Archbishops, 
Legates, and Councils tried to reform and failed, 
acquiescing in the failure rather than allow the 
intrusion of the secular powor.” This was tho 
•character of ecclesiastical courts over all western 
Europe. 

Tho Summoncr’8 particular friend was the 
Pardoner, who rode along merrily singing in a 
shrill voice, “Come hither, love, to me,” whilo 
tho Summoner accompanied him in a deep bass. 
Tho Pardoner carried before him his wallet, 
crammed full with pardons all hot from Rome, 
and had a choice selection of* relics, including 
a bottle full of pig’s bones. He fooled the 
country parsons finely, and went off after a day’s 
preaching with more money than the parson got in 
two months. Ho tells us himself his method of 
exhortation. His text is always, “The love of 
money is the root of all evil." He begins with 
declaring whence he came—i.e., from Rome—and 
shows his bulls, that no man should be so bold as 
to disturb Christ’s holy work, putting in occasion¬ 
ally a word or so of Latin for greater edification ; 
and then proceeds to dispose of his relics and 
pardons. 

Now nono ot these men are concerned with the 
ordinary religious teaching and care of the people, 
and the question arises—what was the character of 
the parish clergy, “ the seculars," as they wore 
oalledt Fortunately for literature, unfortunately 
for history, Chaucer has contrasted with the ideally 
bad monk, friar, and summoner the ideally good 
Parish priest The description is so well known 
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that it must not here be quoted. Rich in holy 
thought and work, he preached the gospel dili¬ 
gently ; was benign, and loth to curse for his 
tithes—nay, would give of his substanco to his 
poor parishioners ; patient in affliction ; assiduously 
tramping, staff in hand, to the widely-scattered 
houses of his parish, in all weathers, to visit tho 
sick. He aimed at being an example to his flock— 
“if gold rusts, what shall iron dot”—did not run 
up to London to get preferment, or join some 
Order, but dwelt at home, and kept well his fold. 
To sinners he was tender; yet obstinate ill-doers, 
of high or low estate, he sharply " snubbed." 

•• To drawee folk to heaven by faircncMu, 

By good enaamplc. «u his busyness©. 

• • • • • 

But Chnatet love, sad his apostles twelve, 

Uc taught, but first he folw«l it himselvo." 

The picture is evidently an ideal. Yet it seems 
clearly proved that the great body of the seculars 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did their 
duty ; and the Reformation itself was largely a 
revolt of the hard-working parish clergy against 
Roman innovations, which undid their work of 
teaching the people. 

There is one other clerical figure among the 
pilgrims—the “Clerk of Oxenford.” Though ho 
was in orders, and might by-and-by be provided 
for by a benehco, there is a broad distinction 
between the average parson and this clerk, who is 
to be regarded as the type of the earnest University 
scholar. In threadbare coat, upon a horse os lean 
as his master, tho scholar rode quietlyonward, speak¬ 
ing no more than was needfuL As in the case of 
the “ poor parsoD," tho absence of personal details 
in the description shows us that Chaucer is describing 
an ideal, rather than drawing from an individual. 
Yet the picture of the man who had devoted him¬ 
self to “ logic," would rather have “ twenty books 
of Aristotle and his philosophy" than rich robes, or 
fiddle, or psaltery, and, though perhaps somewhat of 
a pedant, would “gladly learn and gladly teach," 
should make us distrust the common pictures of 
the intellectual darkness of the Middle Ages. Its 
"logic"— medieval scholasticism—seems to have 
little bearing on practical life, and may appear the 
merest word play and splitting of hairs; yet, after 
all, it dealt with the great problems of existence- 
problems which will remain even when “ practical 
science " is completely victorious. 

The other " professions ” had, in the fourteenth 
century, nothing like their modern importance 
compared with the Church. Chaucer gives us two 
examples—the Sergeant-at-law and the Doctor of 


• Coaititatioul Hirtoty, VoL HI., p. 373. 
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Physic. Tlu- Sergeant-at-law, who had won repute 
by his complete knowledge of the statutes, and 
i t' all cases from the time of William I., was 
upon the ladder of piomotion : lie had already 
been often sent as judge of assize. The legal pro¬ 
fession was indeed one of the ways by which a 
jHior man might rise to dignity and wealth, and 
there are many instances of men of villein birth 
gaining honour in this way, and “ founding fami¬ 
lies.” The latter |*arts of the fourteenth aud 
fifteenth centuries were especially marked in 
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attributed to some “ humour," and our physician is 
able accurately to put each malady into its proper 
class, whether cold or hot, moist or dry. The study 
of alchemy seems to have been prevalent, especially 
among the clergy. On their way, the party are 
joined by a Canon and his mnn. The man begins 
by lasting that, if his master pleased, lie could turn 
all the road to Canterbury into gold. A few sharp 
questions show him that the party are not likely to 
be deceived; whereupon he begins to complain of 
his master : they are always at work- after it we 
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Li.giand by the efforts of new men to create 
estates for themselves; and of this particular ser¬ 
geant we are told, doubtless as a common charac 
teristic of the profession, that he was a great 
purchaser of land, and all his purchases were m 


fee-simple. f . 

In contrast to the homely appearance ot tne 
lawyer—in a “medley” coat, or kind of pM 
with a silk girdle—was the crimson and blue-of the 
Doctor of Physic. In him we l«vc a curious 
characteristic of the age-its belief, or lolf-behef 
(for it Is not clear whether Chaucer «•*«£■» 
earnest), in astronomy, «>-, astrolog), an na 

magic.” To his knowledge of these sciences was 
due, we are told, the physician’s great success. i s 
was the case centuries later, every disease was 


grope”—and nothing ever comes of it, and the 
persons who lend money, to get one pound turned 
into two, are continually disappointed. The Canon 
rides off in disgust, and his man proceeds to deliver 
his soul on alchemy. ‘•That sliding science has 
ruined him let every one Like warning—it can 
only empty a man’s purse, and make his wits thin. 
Then conics a list of apparatus and materials, 
•• arsnek, salarmonink, and briiustoon, the foure 
spirits and the bodies seven,” with a graphic 
account of the bursting of a vessel, and the con- 
tradictory explanations of the canons friends. 
From the man’s concluding remarks, praying 
that canons will not think he wishes to slander 
their order, but urging that, if there is a Judas 
in the convent, he should be removed in time. 


THE BAILIFF OF THE 

we may gather that the religious orders were 
credited with addiction to the j-urauit of alchemy, 
and that its jut-tensions were already disbelieved by 
the educated public opinion of the day. 

Four representatives are given of rural life—a 
Franklin, a Reeve, a Miller, and a Ploughman. 
The Franklin was, it would appear, a large socager, 
or freeholder, but not holding on military service. 
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bailin' of some lord of a manor. His personul 
character—“ a slender, choleric man ”—belongs, of 
course, to the litnessof things. More ini|*oi taiil is 
it to note his duties. Since his lord was twenty 
years of age. he hod managed the estate, and sent 
U|> annual accounts. He was skilled in agriculture, 
looked well after the farm-stock, and was never in 
arrears. Yet he had uianag.-d to enrich himself ; 
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He was nn important jwrson in rural life, and in 
politics. 

“ At sessions there was he lord and sire: 

Ful oltc tyme ho was koightc of the shire." 

He was hosj>itable and epicurean in his habits; his 
tablo stood ready all day in the hall; “it sue wed 
in his house of mete and drink." But little is said 
of his appearance, except that he was ruddy, wore 
a white beard, and carried at his girdle a dirk and 
a silver purse. 

Riding last of the company upon a good dapple- 
grey , in a long sky-blue coat, and with a rusty sword 
dangling by his side came the Reeve, ie., the 


lived in a 6ne house upon n heath shadowed with 
green trees; and gainer! the cast-off coats and 
gratitude of his master for the loans he made to 
him. He was also a *• carpenter," that is, a 
builder, and doubtless the work he did upon the 
estate contributed hugely to his income. Chaucer 
dwells on the accuracy of the accounts of this 
model bailiff; and modem investigatore of eco¬ 
nomic history wax enthusiastic in the descriptions 
they give of the bailiff’s rolls, which afford so 
I " ,uch valuable information os to medieval society. 
Mr. Rogers* gives a most interesting account ot 
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tlie various items in a certain roll of 1316-17 : 
umler income,—rents of assize, i.e., fixed rents of 
tenants, rent of a coni and of a fulling-mill, 
payments made instead of la)»oor by villeins, sale 
of pioduce. and manorial tines; under e.\|«enses,— 
purchases of stock, and wages ; the whole Udancetl. 
On the lack of the roll is an account of all the 
farm-stock. Ac.: and our authority concludes with 
the outburst. “The 011*00111 is more full and 
exact than any modern account. Printed in full, 
it requires twelve pages of closely-ranged type in a 
full-sized octavo page." 

In line contrast to the Reeve is the brawny, 
rudely-animal Miller, in his white coat ami blue 
hood, who noisily plays them out of town on the 
bagpipes. Every manor had its mill, which belonged 
to the lord, and which the tenants were liound to 
use. The mil'cr was therefore the most important 
tenant, and had plentiful opportunities of robbing 
the villagers by taking too much toll. In me¬ 
dieval stories he is usually represented as a well- 
to-do rogue, and this is the character given to him 
by Chaucer. 

" Well coude he stole corn, and tolkn [take toUJ thrice." 

Of the Ploughman we should be glad to hear 
more. In Chaucer he is the “poor Parson’s’’ 
brother—an illustration of what has been men¬ 
tioned before, the close connection in medieval 
England, as in modern Ireland, between the rural 
priesthood and the lal»ouring classes. But little 
is said of him, save that he worked hard, and lived 
in perfect charity. 

This catalogue of characters is |>erhaps already 
too long; but we cannot refrain from mentioning 
the group of live Craftsmen,—halicrdasher, car¬ 
penter, weaver, dyer, and tapestry-maker each in 
the livery of his company or guild. They were all 
well dressed, with silver Strings to knife and pouch, 
and were well enough to do to l>ecome aldermen, 
to which, as it has been quaintly said, “their 
wives were willing, for it is a fine thing to 1* 
called madam, to wear a mantle of state, and to 
have precedence in going to church." The guild 
organisation had not yet given way; manu¬ 
factures were carried on in small shops, each 
with a master, two or three journeymen, and one 
or two apprentices; as yet there was no gulf 
between capitalist and lalaun-r. The average 
journeyman could expect in his turn to become a 
master, ami one of the chief poraonnges of his 
guild; if he was prosperous, even to arrive at 
municipal otlice. 

We will now pass to France, and l-ok at some 
of the more prominent features of the extreme 


social life of that country. Unfortunately, histor¬ 
ians have joid almost exclusive attention to their 
own land, and have selected their facts in a some¬ 
what hap-hazard manner, so that it is difficult to 
compare one state with another. We must, how¬ 
ever, perforce be content with the materials before 
us. Probably there were more villages in France 
in the first half of the fourteenth century than there 
are now, and the best modern authority on the 
period* mentions the fact that he has himself come 
across more than a hundred villages in contem¬ 
porary documents, of which all trace has disappeared 
since the Hundred Years’ War. The houses were 
not isolated, but grouped in hamlets, and were of 
very rough construction. As in England, they 
were usually made of clay, or mud-plaster, some¬ 
times even of crossed laths and poles with the 
interstices filled with straw ; and, as in most rural 
districts until a recent day, the houses were all 


thatched. Tiled and slated roofs were to be found 
only in the towns, and in the neighbourhood >f 
slate-quarries. As everywhere else, few houses 
were one storey high. There were seldom windows, 
and most of the light came in from the door, of 
which the top shutter-half was usually left open. 
Such windows as there were, were also narrow and 
without glass, so that in cold or rainy weather the 
shutter would naturally be dosed, ami no light 
could enter at all. Window-glass was being intro¬ 
duced, of that thick, bluish, knotted kind which is 
still occasionally to be seen ; but this was too dear 
to be employed by peasants. Oiled cloth and 
parchment were also occasionally used. Tho 
furniture was of the simplest description, and j*r- 
haps not very different from what it was some 
fifty years ago, though in France, at any rate, 
silver vessels were at that time to be found in 
peasants’ homes. 

In some districts the peasants lived on rye bread, 
but elsewhere white (wheaten) bread was very 
generally used. Pork or bacon was tho staple 
animal food ; but every cabin had a spit to cook 
poultry. When relations and friends were enter¬ 
tained, a cloth was put on the table. M ine, of 
course, took in France the place of beer in Eng¬ 
land ; but beer was still drunk, especially in 
Normandy, though cider was beginning to take 
its place. With comfort came greater refinement. 
In even- town there were public baths, which were 
places of meeting and amusement Possibly our 
authority exaggerate* when he says that “every 
. . ».. lotih.luh. and public laths 
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were found even in small villages;” but certainly 
matters were by no means so bad in the Middle 
Ages as they are usually represented. Everybody, 
except persons in prison, now slept on mattresses, 
with a rough woollen covering; and though they 
went naked to bed, they wore shirts during the 
day. Looked at from some points of view, the 
most notable fact of the fourteenth century 
is, that the use of shirts spread from the upper 
classes to the whole population. Indeed, in 
many rural districts it was so common that 
special washing-places were established on that 
account. 

This wearing of shirts is naturally connected 
with the uso of paper—though the fact may at first 
sight appear strange. Papyrus had been used till 
the Merovingian period, and had then been sup¬ 
planted by parchment. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century, cotton, introduced by the 
Crusades, began to be used, but it was much too 
costly for ordinary purposes. Under Philip of 
Blois, however, paj>cr began to be used very ex¬ 
tensively. As rags are necessary for paper, and as, 
without |>aper, it is doubtful whether printing 
would have been brought into uso, it is obvious 
that ono of the results of an improvement in 
personal cleanliness was the development of modern 
literature The dark stain on this cheerful picture 
was the barbarity of seigneurial justice. It was 
slow, difficult to move, intricate (owing to the fre¬ 
quent division of jurisdiction in a village between 
three or four lords), snd cruel. The royal tri¬ 
bunals wore equally terrible in their punishments; 
criminals were not unfrcquently burned alive or 
drowned, and torture, though forbidden by tho 
ordinances, was continually employed. Yet, on 
tho other hand, the grossest offences could escape 
punishmont, if the criminal belonged to tho 
retinue of somo lord of the court 

In what has been said above as to France, 
attention has been paid only to the jieasant and 
fanner class: we must now turn to the other 
extremity of tho social scale. The court of Philip 
Augustus had been ono of extreme simplicity. 
Very few servants were employed ; new clothes 
were bought only three times a year; and tho one 
robe adorned with precious stones was the royal 
mantle, which was used simply on state occasions. 
Under Louis LX., the court seems to have been 
more magnificent, though the King’s own dress 
was very plain : after his first Crusade, he deter¬ 
mined to save as much as possible, and gave up 
the use of furs and scarlet robes, wearing only 
a common stuff gown with a trimming of hare- 
8km- Under his successors, however, luxury 


increased, and spread downward to tho nobles. It 
was thought necessary, as early as 1294, to issuo 
an edict regulating the expenditure of persona 
according to rank ; but all such regulations were 
in vain. Philip the Fair reorganised his household 
for the sake of economy : his wife was to have only 
five ladies in her suite, and but two carriages were 
allowed her—one for herself, and one for her 
attendants. It was the Queen he reelf to whom 
these measures were probably due, for after her 
death the court again became unnecessarily extrava¬ 
gant, and the marriage of Philip's three sons gave 
plenty of opportunity for the display of magnifi¬ 
cence. There is even mention of a gilded and 
painted state-carriage. 

Meanwhile, a change was biking place in tho 
charecter of the castle furniture. Until the middle 
of the thirteenth century the articles of furni¬ 
ture were few in numl»er, and rough in make. 
The stone walls were either left untouched, or 
covered with whitewash and distemper, and wore 
adorned with armour and pennons. In tho great 
central hall stood a long heavy oaken table with 
benches each side; at the head was usually placod, 
for the lord of the house, a large arm-chair, over 
which was a canopy of silk, or cloth of gold. 
Sometimes, however, in tho greater castles, tho 
walls were covered with tapestry, whereon wore 
depicted hunting scenes, or episodes from tho tales 
of chivalry. The floor was of stone or tile, strewn 
with fresh leaves in summer, and straw in winter; 
and in the larger establishments care was taken to 
havo them cleared and freshly strewn each day. 
To reach their bedrooms, tho dwellers hod to inouut 
the steep and narrow stairs to the top of the 
towers. In these bedrooms were to be found a 
bed, a box to hold clothes, and a faldstool. Light 
was admitted through a small window, closed by 
oiled paper, or thin horn. 

Great changes, however, took place during tho 
fourteenth century. The courtyard had gradually 
been surrounded with domestic offices of nil kinds— 
kitchens, “ spicerics," and tho like. Tho rooms 
were larger and more comfortable in the chateaux 
of recent construction. In tho castles of the higher 
nobility, the walls of the living-rooms were often 
hung with embroidered cloth of gold, or satin- 
chairs were comfortably padded with leather, and 
the table shone with massive gold and silver plate. 
For tho ordinary country noblo, the chateau was 
still much of the same kind as the manor-house of 
the Bishop of Hereford described above. Yet the 
custom of sending the young men of the lower 
nobility to receive their training in the household 
of the great magnates, must have maintained a 
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"i-oat uniformity in manners and culture among all 
the* niemWrs of the noble 

We have already oU.iined a glimpse of the 
condition of London at the end of the thirteenth 
century. The wealthiest towns of Northern Eu¬ 
rope. however, during this period, were those of 
the Low Countries. Client manufactured cloth for 
the whole world from English wool; Bruges was 
the entrepot of the Teutonic Han-a. and the point 
at which its merchants Winging the products of 
the Baltic countries, nu t the Italian merchants who 
had come down the Rhine with the wares of the 
East. The NetlierUnd towns may then-fore Ik* 
taken as illustrating the highest point in material 
well-Wing arrived at north of the Alps, and 
as furnishing models for their neighbours. Mon- 
especially did the towns of (Sermany resemble 
those of Flanders and Brabant. though they logged 
much Whinil As early as the thirteenth century, 
the streets of the Nrtlierland towns were |>av.-d, 
while in Frankfort, as late as 132$, the «lean and 
chapter were sometimes prevented from going to 
church by reason of mini. The magnates and 
wealthy folk inhabited stone houses, surrounded 
by walls and ditches, and l«attlement«-d like 
castles; but the great l«dy of the people (the 
artisans) lived in houses of wood, mud, clay, and 
thatch. Large parts of the town were frequently 
consumed by tire, and the magistrates issued 
repeated orders that tiles should be used for 
roofing ; indeed, at Bruges in 1417, they promised 
to pay a third of the cost. 

If, however, the towns had in some respects 
scarcely risen from the condition of villages, in 
others they surpassed the noblest works of modern 
times. The fourteenth century is the great age of 
the construction of market-halls. The Nether¬ 
lands differ from France in this that in France the 
church is usually the moat imjiortint building in 
the town, while in the Low Countries it occupies 
only the second place. The churches, indeed, seem 
in Flanders to W- modelled on the markets: they 
are without transepts, and they frequently have 
three naves of equal height. These towns more 
nearly succeeded in gaining complete independence 
than any others outside Italy. It is therefore 
natural that their chief buildings should be the 
markets where their commerce centred, the town 
halls where the communal magistracy ruled, and 
the l»elfries from which the citizens were so fro- 
qucntly called together to defend their liberties 
The imputation had long become too large for 
the narrow limits of the old town walls. Lar^ 
subtirl* had grown up outside, chiefly inhabit**, 
by artisans ; and as tin-** could not Ik* protect-•> I 


when the town was attacked, great suffering was 
continually inflicted. Brussels, therefore, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, built new 
walls, and tripled the enclosed area; in which 
n*>pect it was imitated by many other towns, such 
as Ixxivain. 

The growth of population also rendered sanitary 
regulations necessary: some attempt was made to 
get riil of open sewers from the streets, anil every 
one was to clear the road in front of his house 
onc< n fort night. Yet the total absence of any* 
thing lik.- a system of drainage, the nature of the 
dwellings, and other causes, occasioned frightful 
pestilences, as well as constant disease; and these 
evils were but slightly lessened by the numerous 
hospitals which existed. There was, however, one 
institution which tended to produce a better state 
of things—the public baths, which appear every¬ 
where in the fourteenth century. Brussels, for 
1 iiixtance, had more than a dozen of these ; and the 
u«- of th'-m was so popular that a lath-ticket was 
often given in place of drink-money. Nor was 
their um* confined to the middle class. The Duke of 
Brabant frequented the baths of Brussels, ami at 
the end of one year his accounts show that he owed 
at one bath for twenty-seven visits. 

It is difficult to sum up the good and evil in 
fourteenth century society. Much of our informa¬ 
tion, especially concerning morality, comes to us 
from preachers, who have always represented the 
age in which they live as worse than any that has 
gone In-fore. Life was rough and coarse; and 
among the mass of the people there was little 
delicacy of word or thought. There was a good 
deal of open violence and immorality; man was 
more of a mere animal than he is now. Yet in¬ 
creasing material civilisation was slowly producing 
greater refinement, and much had heen done by 
the friars of the thirteenth century in holding up a 
higher standard of morality. As to the material 
lasis of life, probably for the mass of men it was 
in some ways more secure than it is now. The 
peasant or the artisan did not live throughout his 
life on the verge of want; he usually enjoyed 
a rough plenty. But. on the other hand, he was 
very l'tabta to lie killed by plague or battle, or to 
be starved to death by famine. 

Nothing has Wn said of social life in 
this n-ason, that the towns of Italy form a work 
apart, and their condition can be understood on > 
in connection with their history. But it may k* a 
pleasing change from the somewhat tiresome details 
which have 1 -en given above, to conclude what 
is here said about social life with »»« Italian 
picture. At the ,-m! of the fourteenth centun, a 
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certain great merchant of Florence, by name 
Agnolo Pandoltini, wrote for the use of his sous a 
treatise “On the Government of the Family. ’* He 
had retired from business and political life to his 
villa outside the town, where he lived the life of a 
great seigneur : “ here he had a most worthy house, 
full of everything necessary to the condition of a 
man of gentle blood"—and yet he had been a 
tradesman—“ dogs, hawks, and every kind of nets, 
both for tishing and birding. . . . He never went 
out after the birds with less than fifteen or twenty 
companions on horseback, besides those that went 
on foot with the dogs." Yet, when his sons ask 
him what occupation a man ought to take up, 
ami suggest that the life of a merchant is 
the most satisfactory, he replies, “ Pcrliaps; but 
for greater ease of mind I would rather choose 
something more secure—working in wool or silk, or 
somo such trade;" and one reason is that such 
business gives employment to many hands. Then 
comes a most amusing account of the way in which 
he managed his wife. Two or three days after 
marriage, ho says, “ I took her by the hand, and 
showed her all the house, and instructed her where 
everything was kept,—the provisions above, the 
wood and the wine below. Then I took her into 
the bedchamber, and, locking the door, showed her 
all my precious things, the silver, the U|>cstry, 
the precious stones aud all our jewels, and the 
places in which they were kept." But there was 
one exception: “only my books and my writings, 
then and afterwards, I kept secret and shut up, 
that slio might neither read nor even see them. I 
always kept my writings in my study, wherein 
I never gave my wifo permission to enter, neither 
with mo, nor by herself." He cannot sufficiently de¬ 
nounce those men who take counsel with their wives, 
for women ore only fit to be good housekeeper*. 
Agnolo had much trouble in curing his wife of 
tho habit of painting her face. Again and again 
she relapsed into this grievous fault, because it was 
the fashion. But one day when sho had offended, 
" I waited till I found her alone; then smiled and 
said, ' I am sorry to see that you have got your 
face plastered ; have you struck it against some 
saucepan in the kitchen l A woman who is the 
head of a family should always be clean and in 
good order, that the family may learn to be 
obedient’ She understood me, and wept I left 
hor to wash her paint and her tears, and never had 
occasion to speak to her more on the subject” 
After this example of medieval irony, we may 
leave Agnolo. 

* Copioua extracts aro given in Mrs. Oliphent'a “ Makers of 
V lo^ncc,'■ end from these the following quotations are made. 


The thirteenth century is one of the most 
im|>ortaiit in the history of art. It was during 
that century that Gothic Architecture was gene¬ 
rally adopted in Europe, and that the art of paint¬ 
ing, which had disappeared during the dark uges, 
revived in Italy. The term •« Gothic " may require 
some little explanation. Firet employed as a term 
of contempt to vaguely designate the buildings of 
the Middle Ages, it lias come to be applied to one 
great style which followed Romanesque (or, os it is 
called in Engluiid, Norman) Architecture and pre¬ 
ceded revived-Classicisni. In a celebruted chapter 
in “The Stones of Venice," Mr. Ruskin analyses 
the various characteristics of Gothic, and arrives at 
this definition :—"Foliated architecture, which uses 
the pointed arch for the roof proper, and the gable 
for the roof-mask." This must be taken to pieces, 
and looked at in detail. " Roof " is to be understood 
iu the seusc of the covering of a space narrow or 
wide, and will thus include narrow window or door- 
arches, and bars of tracery, ns well os roofs in the 
ordinary sense. The ordinary conception of Gothic 
arcliitecture is that it consists of pointed arches; 
and this is in tho main correct. Yet thus under¬ 
stood tho term would not includo thousands of 
buildings which aro yet in spirit Gothic, especially 
street dwelling-houses and farm-houses. Hence 
tho distinction between the roof proper, the shell- 
vault or ceiling internally visible, and the roof- 
mask, the roof seen from without This external 
roof is, in good Gothic, of g&blc-fonn ; and " this 
gable, built on a polygonal or circular plan, is the 
origin of tho turret and spire." With tho abovo 
definition, we can bring under the term tho sharp- 
gabled mediieval houses which, in other res]>ccts— 
in windows, for instance—do not satisfy the con¬ 
ditions. 

There is one other clement, that of "foliation.” 
When men began to see the beauty of the curved 
outlines of leaves, they attempted to give to their 
buildings the some kind of grace; to strengthen 
their arches with cusps, and to cut their walls into 
forms which looked like leaves, and thus gradually 
to arrive at " tracery." No good Gothic can be 
entirely without foliation ; but it should be used 
moderately, in due subordination to sculpture, for, 
while good sculpture is the work of imagination, 
foliation is easy, and mechanical work requires 
little thought The immoderate use of foliation is 
therefore the characteristic of declining Gothic, 
which may be said to begin in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The best period of pure Gothic 
is the century and a half from 1200 to 1350. 
England possesses the earliest complete pure 
Gothic building, the choir of Lincoln Cathedral, 
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built l»y l>i*liop I Ink'll ln-twwn 11 *•- ami 1200. 
By tin* o| .cuing of tin* thirteenth crtitury. the 
transition from tin* Nonnan style had taken place 
all over England. It is usual to speak of the work 
•lone during tin* "miter |«rt Of tlie tliirtcoutli 
ventury as Early English. ami of that during the 
fourteenth as I »«•«••» a till. CmnhI exaln|4es of Early 
English aix* to U* foil ml in Canterbury Cailwdr.d 
(completed ll'JI), Westminster AbU-y, Beverley 


qnisite proportions am) variety of outline ; those 
of France l»y internal loftiness, the beauty of 
their stained "lass, ami the luxuriance of external 
sculpture. Medieval cathedrals, with their coloured 
windows, ami huge |«orches, and galleries crowded 
with statues, wen* illustrate! manuals of theology 
ami history oj»cn In-fore all men. If there is any 
truth in the doctrine of the influence of environ¬ 
ment, the constant sight of objects such as these 
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Minster, and Rochester and Wells Cathedral*. 
But the tvpical example of Early English work is 
Salisbury Cathedral—typical not only for its beauty, 
but also because it was built more nearly in tbe 
same style tbrougliout than any other gieat struc¬ 
ture, being commenced ami completed in tlu- com- 
paratively short s|«ce of thirty-eight years (12-M' - 
1238), before the transition to Deo,rated bad mm- 
nienccd. Of Decorated. which is marked by 
largo windows with elaborate tracery, and by 
"miter wealth of decoration generally, the I''"' 1 
example is probably the nave of ^ ork Cathedral. 
English churches am distinguish.-.! by their ex- 


should have tended to ennoble ami elevate mens 
lives; yet it is not certain that such was really tlm 
rase. 

While no town in France possessed a town hull 
of any note, the characteristic of the Belgian 
cities," as we have already observed, is thr 
grandeur and magnitude of their municipal build- 
in?*. Of these, the most important, falling 
within the thirteenth and fourteenth centimes, 
are the town-ball of Bruges <l*gnn I.I..) and the 
Mfrv of Client. Many of the most cclchmtetl 
buildings of Belgium were, however, not constructed 
till tin- following century. Oorsunny adopted the 
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pointed style from France, but not till it bad 
already reached perfection in that country; and 
though, in Cologne and other cathedrals, it possesses 
noble works, they are rather “ noble conceptions of 
masons” than works of artists in the highest 
sense. They are too mathematically accurate; 
every inch seems to have been arranged with nde 


the Church of St Francis at Assisi—the effect 
is very beautiful; but, where these have perished, 
the churches will by no means bear comparison 
with those of France and England. It is more 
useful, however, to consider the general character 
of Gothic work than to catalogue its varieties. 
By far the most ini|»ortant point to be noted >« 


cnuscB. 



and compass; and there are but few traces of fancy 
or invention. 

The great characteristic of Italian Gothic is its 
small use of painted glass. The Italians delighted 
•n frescoes and mosaics, and the effect of these 
I would have been spoiled by the light of stained 
gloss. Their windows are therefore usually small 
and have little tracery. In such few churches 
as have retained their painted decorations—the 
Gertosa or Carthusian monastery near Pavia, and 
136 


the opportunity which it gave for tho display of 
individual fancy and invention on the part of the 
workman. In Greek architecture the ordinary- 
work man had but to execute mere geometrical 
forms, requiring only mechanical dexterity; and it 
is much the same under modem conditions where 
no initiative is allowed to the workman, and he has 
to “ turn out - copy after copy of the same pattern. 
It is the principal excellence of the Gothio schools 
of architecture <as Mr. Buskin remarks) that they 
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receive the results of the labour of inferior minds; 
and "out of fragments full of imperfection, and 
betraying that imperfection at every touch, indul¬ 
gently raise up a stately and unaccu&able whole.” 

Finally, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
are marked by the revival of painting in Italy. 
This is especially associated with the names of 
Cimabue (bom 1240. died after 1302) and Giotto 
(born 1270, died 1330). Before that time, Italian 
artists had merely copied Byzantine models, imitat¬ 
ing their masters by pointing such conventional and 
characterless figures of saints upon a ground of gold 
as an* still to be seen in Greek and Russian 
churches. Cimabue was not without predecessors 
and masters, though hu has been given a solitary 
prominence by his jiositiou at the beginning of 
Vasari's " Lives of the Painters," from which, until 
recent investigation, most of our knowledge of the 
history of Italian art was derived. Others before him 
had attempted to break loose from the old rigidity, 


and to put more life into their pictures. In Cimabue, 
however, a great improvement is to lie seen. Ho 
lias evidently attempted to imitate Nature, and his 
figures begin to have expression and marked in¬ 
dividuality. The greatest of his pupils was Giotto, 
whom Cimabue is said to have found as a lad 
drawing the sheep he was set to watch. With 
Giotto the history of Italian art really com¬ 
mences ; he freed himself almost completely from 
Byzantine tradition, and, according to Vasari, 
was the first of the moderns who successfully 
attempted portraiture. Some forty years ago, the 
portraits of Dante and several of his contem¬ 
poraries, painted by Giotto in the chapel of the 
Podesti’s Palace at Florence, were discovered. 
Giotto left behind him a great school of dis¬ 
ciples ; but no marked advance is to be seen till 
the fifteenth century, nor was it till about that 
time that painting in Northern Europe begun 
with the Van Eycks. 
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Pursuing our way through the later Middle Ages, 
we are frequently struck by the evil consequences 
of that compact between the State and. the 
Church which resulted in the nominal re-establish¬ 
ment of the Roman Empire in the person ot 
Charlemagne. The monarebs of Germany, as the 
successors of Charlemagne in his Imperial capacity, 
were placed in an invidious position as regarded 
the Papacy, which always assumed the existence 
of a debt of obligation to itself. It is true that 
quarrels arose between the Pontiffs and other 
sovereigns as well, owing to the large spiritual 
claims of the former; but they were not so pro¬ 


longed and persistent as the dissensions of the 
Pones with Germany. Towards the German 
Emperors, any occupant of the Papal throne 
might, if he pleased, adopt the galling tone of a 
patron. The elections were repeatedly controlled 
or set aside, aud sovereigns of spirit felt themselves 
compelled to oppose and defy the Popes ; sometimes, 
indeed, they earned their resistance to mm- 
moderate ami violent extent. Tl.ua the alhanco 
was bad for both sides, and poht.es and rel g.on 
suffered equally from the ill-assorted ...non My 
also was frequently torn by the nvolnes of Pope 
and Emperor. Henry VII.. of Luxemburg. »ho 
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reigned from the death of Albert of Austria, in 
1308, to his own decease in 1313, and whose 
association with the Ghibellines will be related in 
another page, had reason sufficient for deploring 
a connection which brought him little but disaster. 
The fields of Italy were the battle-grounds of a 
murderous rivalry, productive of great and lasting 
evils; and neither Church nor State was the better 
for the struggle. 

After the assassination of Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg, Germany was divided, as it had been before, 
by a double election, which placed Louis of Ba¬ 
varia in op|»osition to Frederick of Austria The 
former was the representative of the Ghibclline or 
Imperial party; the latter of the Guclphic, or 
Papal. A civil war ensued, which lasted until 
1322, when a great battle at Muhldorf, near Salz- 
hurg, gave the final superiority to Louis. Next 
year, the Empire was placed under an interdict by 
Pope John XXI., or XXII. (for he is variously 
described), in consequence of Louis having refused 
to appear at Avignon, where he had been com¬ 
manded to present himself. The interdict pro¬ 
duced very little effect in Germany, for the Em¬ 
peror had the support of tho Franciscan Friars, or 
Minorites, who performed the offices of religion 
throughout the country, and thus saved the mon¬ 
arch and his supporters from the most embarras¬ 
sing results of the Papal inhibition. The Imperiul 
l>owor was afterwords divided between Louis and 
Frederick, at the suggestion of tho former, and 
tho Bavarian then entered Italy, and assumed the 
Iron Crown of tho Lombards at Milan. During 
tho recent contests between tho Emperors and tho 
Popes, the latter had found devoted supporters in 
tho Kings of Naples belonging to tho house of 
Anjou, who accordingly camo into collision with 
tho German sovereigns. In 1327, Louis placed 
tho Neapolitan ruler under the ban of the Empire, 
pronounced the deposition of tho Pope, and caused 
tho election in his stead of an Italian Minorite 
monk, who succeeded as Nicholas V. This per¬ 
son, however, is usually regaled as one of tho 
Anti-Popes. The Popes recognised as such by the 
Catholic world generally were then ruling at 
Avignon, and were simply tho creatures of the 
Kings of France, who used them as the instruments 
of their unscrupulous ambition. 

While staying at Rome, Louis was crowned 
Emperor at St Peter’s by tho Bishops of Venice 
and -^esia, and proclaimed a law (afterwards sanc¬ 
tioned by the Roman people) which declared that 
t ie sovereign Pontiff must reside at Rome, and 
tiiat, if absent more than three months, he should 
be considered deposed. The provision was reason¬ 


able, and really in the interest of the Pa|»acy, 
whose claim to an universal spiritual dominion 
could be permanently maintained only in connec¬ 
tion with the ancient Imperial city. But the 
question had become a mere struggle for power 
between Germany and France. By establishing 
the Popes at Avignon, and procuring the election 
of Frenchmen to the office, the monurchs of the 
latter country hod in effect transformed the Po|>c- 
dom into a department of tho French State ; while 
the German sovereigns, as the so-called Emperors 
of the West, felt that they had been deprived of 
the most impressive and striking accessory of their 
position, the association of the Papacy with the 
Empire. The Kings of Naples, as French princes, 
not unnaturally supported the French Po|»es of 
Avignon ; but the Romans, though frequently ut 
issue with their Pontiffs, objected to the loss of 
a power which revived in a different form the 
far-reaching glories of their ancient dominion. 
With Louis of Bavaria, tho feeling was per¬ 
sonal as well as political. Ho regarded John as 
his enemy, and, before pronouncing his dc|K>sition, 
accused him of high treason to himself, and of 
being a heretic for having condemned as heresy 
the doctrine concerning the |>ovcrty of Christ. 
But it is doubtful whether, in pursuing this course, 
he improved his own position. 

Frederick of Austria—a weak and pliable I linn 
—died in 1330, and Louis then became solo Em¬ 
peror. His great antagonist, Pope John, expired 
in 1334 ; but, as another Frenchman succeeded to 
the Pontifical chair, and tho seat of government 
remained at Avignon, his prospects were not much 
improved. Under tho rulo of John, the clorgy 
and people of the towns were deprived of tho right 
of electing their Bishojis—a privilege which the 
Pontiff took to himself, at tho same time requiring 
cortam fees of the person so promoted. This 
grasping ecclesiastic also levied the Iax of An¬ 
nates, or First Fruits, on aU benefices, and time 
drew a large sum of money into the Papal chests. 
Most writers give John a very bad character, and 
the Franciscan Minorites did not scruple to call 
him Antichrist. Tho Bull of oxcomraunication 
which he pronounced against Louis of Bavaria is 
one of the most perfect specimens of tiiat species of 
vicious scolding which we possess—an overflow of 
personal malevolence, directly inciting to treachery 
and murder. It was the last sentence of the kind 
pronounced against any of the Emperors, and its 
ill-success probably deterred other Pontiffs from 
similar outbreaks of sploon. In 1338, after his 
return to Germany, Louis summoned a Diet at 
Rbense, on the Rhine, at which the Electors 
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pledged themselves to a resolution declaring that 
the Herman Eut|wror was the holiest |iower on 
earth, ami dependent for his election on none but 
the princes of Germany. It is interesting to 
observe, in these aiul similar proceedings, so many 
approaches towards the Reformation. Matter' 
had altered very much since the eleventh, or even 
the thirteenth, century. There was no more going 
to C'anossa: there was levs of hesitation than in 
the case of Frederick 12. himself, arch-heretic 
though lie was. Education was slowly under¬ 
mining the ancient fortresses of blind obedience. 

The reign of Louis of Bavaria was fairly suc¬ 
cessful, and by matrimonial connections the Her¬ 
man sovereign added l*oth Holland and the Tyrol 
to his possessions. Rut in 1347 the Electors set 
him aside, and chose for hi* successor a son of the 
Bohemian King. The deposed Eni|»eror died sud¬ 
denly soon afterwards, and Charies IV. was de¬ 
livered from a formidable rival. His candidature 
had been promoted by Po|>e Clement VI., and by 


the reigning French monarch. Philip of Valois, so 
that he entered on his office in a position of depen¬ 
dency which haat|iered his actions. He had already 
joined the French in the war with England, and 
on the Held of Cressy had distinguished himself 
rather by liis flight than his heroism. Later on. 
however, he accepted English in place of French 
support, for his only idea of policy was to consoli¬ 
date his power, and to aggrandise his hereditary 
dominions at the expense of the Empire. Hailarn 
has remarked that he almost seemed to render 
Germany a province of Bohemia, although the 
latter country had long been considered * fief of 
the Imperial realm, ami voted with the other 
Electors by that title only. On acquiring Bran- 
denburg in 1373, partly by conquest ami partly bv 
succession, he tried to annex it jiernianently to the 
kingdom of Bohemia. Prague was his place of 
habitual residence, and he founded there an Uni- 
versity which afterwards lwcame famous besides 
erecting a number of buildings which added to the 
attractions of a most picturesque capital. During 
this reign, Bohemia was augmented, not merely by 
Brandenburg, but by .Silesia, which the Emperor 
bequeathed to his son Wenceslaus. Charles, how¬ 
ever, was extremely unpopular in Germany, and. 
in the early yeare of his rule, a rival sovereign was 
chosen in Count Gunther of ScbwanUrg, a distin¬ 
guished warrior whom a large proportion of the 
Germans yarded with favour. But Gunther djed 
noon after, ami it is said that Charles hnhed Ins 
physician to administer )M>ison. . 

Passing over for the present the action of the 
Emperor with respect to Italy—winch, however. 


was of a very important character, since it re¬ 
sulted in the restoration of the Popes to their 
ancient seat—we may here refer to the alteration 
introduced by Charles into the German electoral 
body, and recorded in the celebrated Holden l»uli, 
so called from the knob of gold {Citllu it vita) in 
which the seal is enclosed. This document was 


drawn up in a Diet held at Nuremberg in 1356, 
and issued on Christmas Day of the same year. 
By the earlier practice of the Empire, power fre¬ 
quently descended from father to son; but, at the 
extinction of the Franconian line by the death of 
Henry V. in 1125, it was determined that the 
dignity should be simply elective. The electoral 
Ijudy was gradually diminished, and in the course 
of the twelfth century was nominally confined to 
seven princes—the Archbishops of Mainz, Treves, 
and Cologne, and certain secular rulers, who 
differed at various periods, ami were sometimes 
more numerous than the law allowed. It was not 
until 1290 that the claim of Bohemia was fully 
and finally recognised, while, with respect to some 
others, the matter still remained doubtful in the 
time of Charles IV. By the Holden Bull of 1356, 
Bavaria was excluded from voting, and the number 
of Electors, which had fluctuated, was nlnolutely 
restricted to seven. The Imperial elections were 
tlienceforth to take place at Frankfort, and the 
coronations at Aix la-Cha|ielle. The Electors were 
declared to lie the equals of kings, and conspiracy 
•gainst their persons was to carry with it the 
jH-nalty of high treason. By the same instrument, 
the cities were restrained from making any further 
encroachments on the privilege* of the nobles, and 
rules were formulated for the levying and collecting 
of taxes. The Golden Bull became the ground¬ 
work of the Germanic constitution, and so con- 


inurd until the dissolution of the Empire. 

The contradictory nature of Charles IV. is 
hown by the fact that, although in some respects 
ie was an unscrupulous tyrant, his hereditary 
kingdom of Bohemia received from him a lilaral con- 
titution. Germany, however, was much neglected, 
utd the administration of justice was so feeble 
hat the country swarmed with thieves and 
•ufHans. In default of any effective measures by 
he Emperor, the cities formed alliances for swi- 
lofencc against the depredations of the banditti, 
n.e nobility and prelates, whose exactions and tolls 
rere often hardly distinguislmblc from the jiolen 
ipitroinations of robbers, were opposed to he free 
-ities, and the west of Germany in particular, ro 
>fu„ the scene of actual warfare between the 
feudal lords and the substantial burghers. c 
>ppresscd jicnsantry fled for safety to the walled 
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towns, where they were permitted to dwell between 
the fortifications and the palisades which bounded 
the adjacent territory. These suburban residents 
were called “ burgesses of the palisades," and at 
length became so numerous as to provoke the 
jealousy of the nobles, whose power was materially 
diminished by such frequent depletions. The 
encroachment was prohibited in the Golden Bull, 
as it had been in earlier Imperial edicts; but the 
practice, was not restrained. By the time of 
Charles IV., the burghers had formed a middle 
class of no slight importance, and had even 
extended their power over persons residing in the 
country, who were admitted to the privileges 
of citizenship. An unpopular prelate was often 
very roughly handled, and at one time a price was 
fixed for every head of a clergyman which might 
be brought from the country districts into the 
towns. This was in consequence of the Bishop of 
Hildosheim having attempted to enforce his 
arbitrary decrees by personal violence. Germany 
in the fourteenth century was passing through a 
period of change, in which no class seemed to 
understand the limits of its own rights, or the 
proper methods of enforcing what was really just. 

The reign of Charles IV., which terminated with 
his death in 1378, was distinguished, amongst 
other things, by the discovery of gunpowder; we 
ought rather to say the re-discovery, for there can 
be no question that Roger Bacon knew the secret 
of this explosive. The German inventor was 
Borthold Schwartz, a monk of Freiburg, who, in 
the course of some exj>criments in 1320, fell by 
chance upon a composition which injured him by 
its sudden and tierce ignition. Before long, cannon 
came to bo generally used in battles, aud the 
importance of this invention, in revolutionising 
the whole practico of warfare, and placing tho 
mailed nobles on much the same footing as the 
unarmoured common soldiers, cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. That artillery had been known in the 
East for many ages, is now generally admitted; 
and it would even seem that it had been used by 
the Moors in Spain in the early part of the twelfth 
century. “The Moors, according to Cond*," says 
a high authority on this subject, “ used artillery 
against Saragossa in 1118; and in 1132 a culverin 
of four pounds’ calibre, named Salamonica, was 
made. In 1157, when the Spaniards took Niebla, 
tho Moors defended themselves by machines which 
threw darts and stones by means of fire, and Abd’- 
almumen, the Moorish king, captured Mohadia, a 
fortified city near Bona, from the Sicilians, by tire 
same means. In 1280, artillery was used against 
v/ordova, and in 1306, or 1308, Ferdinaud IV 


took Gibraltar from the Moors by means of 
artillery. Ibu Nasan ben Bia, of Granada, men¬ 
tions that guns were adopted from tho Moore, and 
used in Spain, iu the twelfth century, and that 
balls of iron were thrown by means of tiro in 

1331.”* 

A pestilence of unparalleled range and intensity, 
arising in the east of Asia, and first affecting 
Europe about the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, was far more terrible in its immediate 
effects than the use of cannon. The Black Death, 
which desolated a large portion of the world, was 
preceded by earthquakes in Cyprus, Greece, Italy, 
and the valleys of the Alps. From tho fissures 
thus opened in the earth, poisonous vapours as¬ 
cended into the air; the heavens wore disturbed 
by meteors, and superstition exaggerated what it 
could not explain. The chief source of tho 
malady, however, seema to have been much farther 
off than any part of Europe. Tho pestilence is 
thought to have originated in China; and it is 
affirmed that thirteen millions of persons were 
swept away in that country alone, whilo in the re¬ 
mainder of the East the numbers amounted to 
nearly twenty-four millions. It is of coureo im¬ 
possible to place reliance on these figures, for 
statistics, in the modem senso of tho word, did 
not exist at that period, and Europo knew very 
little of what was (>assing in tho remoter lands of 
Asia. Wo are therefore justified in allowing 
somewhat for the natural effect of fear; but it is 
impossible to doubt that tho mortality was ter¬ 
rible. With respect to Europe, our information is 
probably more exact, though even in that case not 
free from overstatement, London is said to have 
lost more than one hundred thousand of her imputa¬ 
tion. In Italy, half tho people were reported to 
be destroyed, and Germany is believed to have 
been deprived of 1,244,434 souls. A modem 
writer assumes that there cannot havo perished, in 
Europe alone, fewer than 25,000,000 human 
beings.f The disease api>ears to have been a kind 
of putrid fever, and its name was derived from tho 
large black spots which generally appeared upon 
the skin. The beginning of this terrible plaguo in 
China is assigned to the year 1333—a dato which 
precedes by fifteen years the first serious appear¬ 
ance of the malady in Europe. The outbreak in 
the East was heralded by a series of droughts, 
famines, floods, and earthquakes. The earthquakes 
were of such frightful violence that mountains 
were swallowed up in the abysms which opened in 

• Colonel Cbesncy'a “Observations on Firearms," 1S5*» 

t Art. on the Black Death in “Chambers’s Encyclopedia." 
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the soil ; ami the corruption ut the air. ivsultiitg other nations of Europe; and within a short time 
from these physical changes, was shown soon after- the affliction and the terror knew no limits, 
wards l*y devastating swarms of locusts. It was The disease had the same character as that 
not long ere Europe suffered from convulsions of a which visited Athens in the time of Pericles, and 

similar nature—from tremors of the earth, from of which Thucydides has left so minute and 

volcanic eruptions of unusual violence, and from interesting an account Its effects also were 

storms of thunder and lightning, occurring even in remarkably similar; for again we read of pby- 

the midst of winter. The whole of the terrestrial sicians, friends, and even relatives, deserting the 

globe—at any rate, in the Eastern hemisphere— sick in their agony, and, for very fear of the 

seems to have been sick and agonised; and it is death-dealing contagion, leaving the stricken house 



IMLACl or THE *1X0-, *«• CATHll»KAL or NUMtMX, WUOV 


highly probable, as many have sup|MMed, that the 
exhalations cast into the air gave rise to the 
pestilence, which was afterwards increased by the 
decomposition of innumerable bodies, both of men 
and beasts. The plague, or at any rate its source, 
is said to have I--.. physically visible in the shape 
of a dense and awful fog. travelling from the east 
towards the west. A mild form of the disease 
appeared in Europe in 1342 : but it was not until 

1348 that it assumed alarming proportions, l 
seems then to have reached the west by the 
various caravan-routes from China From the 
northern coast of the Euxine it struck Constanti¬ 
nople; from the sea-ports of Italy it spread to 


in sole |K»ssession of the sufferer. Again wc rend 
of the dr>|>cratioii of terror, and the desperation of 
drbauchory; indeed, so far as Florence was con- 
ecroed, Boccaccio has supplied us, in the Intro¬ 
duction to the “Decameron," with “picture 
rivalling that of the Creek historian. A '"ages, 
and even towns, were in several instances left 
without inhabitants, and there was none to bury 
the dead who perished in their dwellings, or 
dropped about the open ways. Domestic animals 
suffered equally with man; and. as the sea «as 
affected as well as the land, ships with only “ 
dead crew on boa.d would drift ashore by 
mere action of the tide, and create fresh centres 
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infection where they came. Thousands of corpses | 
were cast into huge pits; in some places rivers 
were consecrated for the reception of dead bodies. 
The insanity of such a practice is obvious, as it 
must have tended to spread the infection with 
still greater virulence. After a time, the better 
instincts of human nature prevailed over the more 


men and women) was to avert the wrath of 
Heaven by expiatory sufferings, endured by them¬ 
selves vicariously for the sins of the whole people. 
In long and dismal procession, they marched 
through the streets of the cities, and from town 
to town, lacerating their nuked backs and shoulders 
1 with scourges tagged with points of steel. By 



selfish, and the sick were attended by lands of 
women, callol Beguine?, either from an old Saxon 
word, mfaniig •• to serve,” or from the name of 
some person. But fanaticism also was excited to 
abnormal actixHy by the appalling circumstances 
of the time. I. was at this date that the sect of 
the Flagellants—a brotherhood of the previous 
century—revived in Hungary, and spread into 
most other European countries. The professed 


their huge and miscellaneous gatherings, the plague 
was curried from place to place, and this particular 
form of bigotry was at length developed to such an 
extent, and brought with it so many evils, that 
Pope Clement VI. suppressed the practice by the 
threat of excommunication. It was a less easy 
matter to restrain the persecution of the Jews, 
who were immolated in vast numbers, on a wild 
charge of having poisoned the wells, and who in 
many instances destroyed themselves, as the only 
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from the slow death of torture. The- world 
must have seemed as if it were stricken with 
madness previous to extinction. Fortunately, how- 
evrr. the Black Death disappeared from Euro|>e in 
1331, after three year* of unj>ar.dlclcd misery and 
almost unrelieved despair. 

Terrible as were tin* effects of the |>esti!cncc. 
they did not Mi*|iend the development of political 
affairs, even in countries where the mortality was 
mo't extreme. During the years of the Black 
Death. Rome was passing through a very curious 
phase of her history, which seemed at one time as 
it it would have important consequences for the 
world. A tavem-keejier, named Lorenzo Gahrini, 
who had married a washerwoman, was the father 
of a son, afterwards known by the nickname of 
Rien/i. or Little Lorenzo. From an early age, 
this child was distinguished by a quick and vivid 
intellect, and. as In* grew towards manhood, his 
mind brooded over the ancient glories of Rome, 
until he conceived that it remained for him to 
restore her greatness. It must W recollected that 
the time was one of unusual depression : for the 
Po|n*s had emigrated to Avignon, ami Rome was 
m» longer the chief centre of the world, either in 
a secular or a religious sense. The absence of the 
Popes had deprived the city of anything like a 
settled government, ami had given it up to the 
lawless feuds ami rapacity of the Roman nobles. 
For many generations—indeed, from the early 
put of the eleventh century—Rome had Wn 
distracted by the quarrels of her great Imrons, 
who. |M»sessing strong castles in the adjacent 
Country, and being able to command tbe services 
of numerous retainers, acted like petty chieftains, 
whose highest pleasure was in bloodshed aud pil¬ 
lage. Among the greatest of the rival houses 
wen- those of Colonna and Orsini. and their 
mutual animosity was prolonged for more than 
two centuries and a half. The former were Gliibel- 
lilies, the latter Guclphs : but, as GibWn observe*, 
desire of pre-eminence was the chief cause of their 
differences, which, indeed, originated long before 
the rise of the Imperial and Papal factions. The 
anarchy thus occasioned Wame at once chronic 
and acute during the long suspension of regular 
government consequent on the withdrawal of the 
Pontiffs to Avignon. In those disturbed and 
feverish year*, the Roman Republic, frequently 
in abeyance, yet ever and anon reviving, once 
more rose into a feeble and precarious life. But 
the magistrates had no power to curb the insolent 
nobles, who slaughtered one another with impu¬ 
nity. and oppressed the citizens without remorse. 
Such was the political and social state which 


kindled the noble discontent of Rienzi, and 
prompted the ideal dreams of Petrarch. The poet 
whose name is eternally associated with Laura of 
Avignon was patronised by the Colonna family, 
and therefore inclined to the Inqierial rather than 
to the Papal party. But he shared the hope of 
Dante, and of many other great Italians, that 
Rome might again become the scat of superb 
dominion ; and when the Senate, in August, 1340, 
pixqiosed to confer on him the laurel-crown of 
|>oetry, he accepted the honour, not merely as a 
compliment to himself, hut as an assertion of the 
supreme position of Rome among the cities and 
nations of the earth. The ceremony took place in 
the Capitol on Easter Day, 1341 ; and it cannot be 
questioned that the event contributed to that re¬ 
awakening of the ancient or classical spirit which 
distinguished the fourteenth century in Italy. 

The magnificent buildings of the Imperial epoch 
were then in ruins; hut they were ruins calculated 
to fire the imagination, ami to act ns perpetual 
mementoes of what had Wen, and might yet he 
again. Rienzi wandered amongst the proud hut 
melancholy wrecks of the Cnmpagnn, indulging in 
reveries over shattered column and broken bust, 
and often repeating to himself the names most 
associated with Roman magnificence and Roman 
power. An education above his grade in life Imd 
familiarised him with the writings of Cicero, Livy, 
Ciesar, ami other leaders of the ancient world; 
and he speedily drew round him a number of 
adherents, who regarded the young enthusiast a* n 
jierson divinely inspired for the attainment of 
great ends. Even some of the aristocracy con¬ 
descended to a kind of patronage; hut his chief 
dependence was on men of his own class, frr his 
opinions were warmly democratic, and a punful 
circumstance had confirmed those inclinatiors. His 
brother was assassinated by a Roman nolle, and 
Rienzi found it impossible to bring the offender to 
justice. Thenceforward he considered himself a 
modern Gracchus, and ostentatiously nssimed the 
title of “Consul of orphans, widows and the 
j«oor."’ His great object was to restore .he Roman 
Republic: hut this was to he done in conjunction 
with the Pope. The return of tie sovereign 
Pontiff to Rom- formed a portion of his schemes; 
and in 1343 lie was appointed by the Guelph party 
the spokesman of a deputation to tie Papal court 
at Avignon, the object of which was to implore 
Clement VI. to fix his residence in the old capital 
of Western Christendom. Befor* his Holiness he 
delivered an address, passionately' denouncing the 
oppression of the nobles; and the Pope was so 
much impressed that he made him an Apostolic 
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notary, while taking care not to commit himself to 
any definite reply. During his stay at Avignon, 
Rienzi formed an acquaintance with Petrarch, 
whose aspirations with respect to Italy were 
similar to his own. 

Returning to Rome in 1344, Rienzi attempted 
to enlist the magistracy on the side of his reforms, 
but found less support than his enthusiastic nature 
had anticipated. Inflamed by the sense of injury, 
no less than by his preconceptions of what was 
imperatively required by the Commonweath, Rienzi 
delivered frequent harangues, on the misgovern- 
ment of the nobility, and the fallen state of Rome. 

It seems remarkable that the privileged classes 
did not procure his assassination, or cast him into 
prison; but they appear to have regarded the 
orator as a madman, whose ravings would produce 
no serious effect The active incitements of an 
enthusiast, however, are always more powerful 
than the inertia of a privileged body; and Rienzi, 
finding that in three years after his return from 
Avignon ho had collected a large number of parti- 
zans, resolved to take active measures for the 
realisation of his ideas. He summoned the citizens 
to meet him on Mount Aventine during the night 
of May 20th, 1347 ; and here, surrounded by one 
hundred horsemen, and accompanied by the Papal 
Legnte, he proposed a series of laws for the better 
government of the community. It was then pro¬ 
claimed throughout the city, by sound of trumpet, 
that on the next evening all persons should as¬ 
semble without anus before the church of St. 
Angelo, to take the necessary measures for carrying 
out the new body of laws; and the rest of the 
night was consumed in the celebration of thirty 
masses. We thus see that Rienzi was a reformer 
who hoped to combine democracy with religion, as 
religion was understood by the Western Pontiffs. 
In making this double appeal, lie threw himself 
upon two very powerful sentiments in the popular 
mind—the sentiment of republican equality, trans¬ 
mitted from ancient days, and the sentiment of 
pride in the spiritual supremacy of Rome, which 
had succeeded to the Im]ierial supremacy once 
wielded by the Qesars. The Romans often quar¬ 
relled with their Pojies, often treated them with 
scant respect; but when the Pontifical office was 
removed to a Provencal city, the sense of loss was 
hitter, tho desire of recovery profound. 

On the morning of the 21st of May, Rienzi, clad 
in complote armour, but with his head uncovered, 
issued from the church of St Angelo, accompanied 
by his guard of one hundred supporters, and 
marched to the Capitol, where the new laws were 
submitted to the popular vote, and received a 


general confirmation. The nobles were struck 
with astonishment, and knew not what to do; for 
Rienzi had made his attempt at a time when 
Stephen Colonna, the chief of the aristocracy, was 
absent from the city. Tho people conferred upon 
their advocate the title of “Tribune of Liberty, 
Peace, and Justice," and gave him power of life 
and death, together with those other exceptional 
attributes which in ancient times were associated 
with the appointment of a Dictator. Ho choso 
the Papal Legate for his colleague, and the Pope 
(hoping, perhaps, to deliver himself, by a revolu¬ 
tionary movement, from his dependence on tho 
French King) confirmed him in his office. Colonna, 
who on his return to Rome threatened him with 
punishment, was driven out of the city by tho 
fiery populace. The principal of the Roman 
nobles were banished; some even were punished 
with death; and for a little while it might have 
seemed that a new j»olitical State, largely based on 
ancient ideas, but in alliance with the Papacy, 
would be established in tho Eternal City. The 
titled families probably deserved their fate, and in 
many respects Rienzi showed himself n capable 
and virtuous ruler. Rome hod not been so wisely, 
so firmly, or so fairly governed for centuries ; order 
and security were restored as if by magic ; and tin- 
reputation of the Tribune soon spread over the 
whole of Italy, and even into foreign countries. 

The ambition of Rienzi grew with success. His 
poetical and visional*)* nature was raised almost to 
the height of ecstasy, and he conceived the idea of 
uniting the whole pcninsuln under the leadership 
of Rome, pcrhnps even of restoring tho Western 
Empire iu all its plenitude. Ho despatched mes¬ 
sengers to the several Italian States, requesting 
them to send deputies to Rome, who should con¬ 
sult upon the general good. Though distinguished 
only by a silver wand, tho ambassadors of Rienzi 
were everywhere treated with tho highest respect; 
and, on the 1st of August, 1347, two hundred 
deputies assembled in the Lateral! Church, where, 
in a moment of supreme folly, considering tho 
means at his disposal, Rieuzi summoned Popo 
Clement VI. before bis tribunal, and commanded 
him to reside in his diocese of Rome. He also 
cited the rival Emperors, Louis of Bavaria and 
Charles of Bohemia, to appear before the same 
court; and he required of the Electors of Germany 
to inform him upon what pretence they had 
usurped the inalienable right of ,the Roman 
people—the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
Empire—to confer the supreme dignity. This was 
a double blow at the Pope; for it placed him in a 
position of subordination to the Tribune, and 
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annihilated Lis assuni.il right ««f controlling the 
(•crinaii elections to the Ini|>eml office. At the 
-vuiie time, Ricnzi disgusted the mass of the 
citizens hv causing himself to be made a knight, 
and nsMiming a numUr of titles which seemed to 
place him al>ove the popular sympathies on which 
he had previously relied. He ap|x-arcd in public 
with the external signs of royalty, and his levity 
on the occa'ion of his knighthood show.il how 
much of |*-rsonal weakness was mingled with the 
stronger elements of his character. After a while, 
something of cruelty tainted the rigour of his 
justice : the simplicity of his former life gave way 
to self-indulgent and ostentatious habits; and the 
nobles l.egan a cons pi nicy, which was check.nl for 
a time, but *|iecdily renewed. Escaping from tlie 
city, the Colonna and the Orsini took the field at 
the head of a considerable army, and, advancing on 
Rome, endeavoured to force their way to the 
Capitol. They were defeated and massacred in 
large nuuiU-rs; but the Dictator soon afterwards 
offended his own sup|x>rt«-rs, and, in the «-arly |*art 
of 13 IS. a Neapolitan Count and a few soldiers 
entered Rome, which Ricnzi had idandomil two 
•lays Im‘ fore in it trans|M>rt of unavailing teats. 

After a dictntondiip which had lasted not more 
than seven months, Ricnzi sought refuge in the 
kingdom of Naples. He had lost the support of 
the Pojm* : he had lost the confidence of the 
Roman |*eople; he had offend.il Charles IV. by 
his arrogance; the nobles of the capital hated him 
us an up»tart and an adventurer. Rut his singular 
career was not yet at an end. For a brief space 
he was received with honour by the Neapolitan 
King; then, recoiling before the efforts of his 
enemies, he withdrew to a hermitage in the recesses 
of the southern Apennines. Here he lived con¬ 
cealed until the commencement of 13-30, when he 
secretly returned to Rome. The risk of appearing 
there was great; but he was encouraged by some 
old prophecies, which a monk interpreted in the 
sense that he was to introduce a new era of liappi- 
ness into the world, in conjunction with the 
Ein|«ror Charles IV. After a brief stay in the 
Papal city, Ricnzi hastily departed for Prague, 
where he announced to Charles that, in a year and 
a half from that time he would reign in tlie West, 
and himself in the East, and that, at the same 
date, a new hierarchy would be established in the 
Church. Tlie Eui|ieror prolmbly regarded him as a 
madman, and at this period he was in truth little 
else. Charles committed him to gaol, and, in July, 
13.31, sent him to Avignon, to answer for his 
treason in assuming Tribunitial powers. In the 
prison of that city, he was drained by the leg like 


a common malefactor. He had already been made 
the subject of a Dull of excommunication, in 
which he was charged with rebellion, sacrilege, 
and heresy ; and four Cardinals were now appointed 
to inquire into the offences of the fallen Dictator. 
The result was his condemnation to death ; but 
his life was spared, on the intercession of Petrarch 
and other |<ersons of influence. 

Tlie Pope, indeed, seems to have been embarrassed 
by a sense of his prisoner's former importance. 
He moderated the severity of his confinement, 
sent him books to read, and in various ways re¬ 
vealed an interest in his fate. Clement VI. died 
in the course of 13.32, and his successor, Innocent 
VI., was equally impressed with Rienzi's character 
and career. The former Tribune professed his 
fidelity to the Church, and, being released from 
durance, was sent into Italy with the title of 
•Senator. At Rome lie was received with every sign 
of joy and affect ion. Since his expulsion, nearly five 
yeara More, the citizens had hud abundant cause 
to regret tlie early days of his power. Rome was 
one- more devastated by those sanguinary feuds 
which the just and wholesome rigour of the 
dictator had suppressed. The nobles had again 
slaughtered one another, and trampled in common 
on the people. A democratic insurrection had put 
them to flight, and the office of Tribune was 
occupied in succession by two plebeians, of whom 
the latter ruled with all the suspicion and fury of 
a petty despot, until his own death was effected 
by tbo*e lie had outraged. The Roman people 
were then-fore prepared to receive Ricnzi with 
open arms, and to forgive his later tyranny in 
the memory of his earlier acts. But the liner 
elements of his character had boon dissipated by 
use, or embittered by misfortune, or debased, by 
the dull effect of years, into lower and grosser 
qualities. The dictator abandoned himself to 
luxurious living, and developed that leaning to 
cruelty which is seldom absent from the Roman 
nature. Tlie nobles and the commonalty were for 
once united in their hatred of an incompetent 
despot who had lost the charm of success. An 
insurrection broke out against his power. The 
barons fortified themselves in their castles, and the 
war against these feudal princes exhausted the 
treasury, and added to the burdens of the people. 
On the 8th of October, 1354, the Capitol was at¬ 
tacked by the multitude, and Rienzi, in a vain endea¬ 
vour to escape, fell into the hands of his enemies. 
He seems to have been absolutely paralysed with 
fear. Speechless and motionless, he stood for 
an hour amongst the raging populace, but was at 
length struck down by the dagger of an assassin. 
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His body was then hacked by the furious citizens 
who had recently welcomed his return, and was at 
length committed to the flames with ever)- sign of 
contumely. 

The events of the last few years enabled Charles 
IV. to insist with greater urgency on the return 
of tho Popes to Rome; but it still took several 
years to accomplish his cherished design. In 13G7, 
however, Urban V., who had succeeded to tire 
Pontifical throne five years before, entered the 
Eternal City, to the surprise and delight of the 
people. ' Charles himself, clad in his Imperial 
robes, led tho Pontiffs ttrule by the bridle, and the 
Avignon episode seemed for ever at an end. Never¬ 
theless, after a residence of three years on the 
banks of the Tiber, Urban returned to France, 
where ho died in the same year. Still, the power 
of tire French King in tlris respect had been 
seriously weakened, and in 1377 Gregory XI., the 
successor of Urban V., removed to Rome, and 
finally re-established the seat of the Western 
Church in that historic city. He died the following 
year, and the Church was then distracted by a 
quarrel which lasted for more than a generation, 
and which is known os the Great Schism of the 
West. The Sacred College, consisting of twenty- 
two Cardinals, comprised a very large majority of 
Frenchmen. Six of these stayed at Avignon, and, 
of the remaining sixteen, as many as eleven were 
French, while the Italians counted but four, and 
tho number was completed by a single Spaniard. 
At tho olcction of a successor to Gregory XI., the 
sixteen Cardinals residing at Rome were met by 
cries of “ Death, or on Italian Pope !" It was not 
at that time necessary to choose the Pontiff from 
amongst the Cardinals, and tho supreme dignity 
was accordingly conferred on the Archbishop of 
Bari, a Neapolitan, who succeeded to tho vacant 
throne under the title of Urban VI. But the 
choice of this prelate had been an unwilling con¬ 
cession to tho fear of physical violence, and the 
Cardinals determined to annul it on tho first 
favourable opportunity. When the heat of the 
summer gave them a decent pretext for quitting 
Rome, they withdrew to Anagni, and openly de¬ 
clared that the recent election was illegal and 
void. Urban had given offence by despotic 
measures, and a harsh and unconciliatory manner ; 
but there can be little doubt that the most agree¬ 
able personal qualities on his part would have 
failed to reconcile the French Cardinals to a 
Pontiff who did not belong to their own nation. 
Urban was excommunicated as an apostate, and 
plainly denounced os Antichrist One of their 
number was elected to the Popedom as Clement 


VII., and the Western Church was divided iw 
tween two rulers, who not only condemned one 
another in written polemics, but appealed to the 
sword in vindication of their disputed claims. 

The French Pope ruled from Avignon ; Urban 
VI. remained at Romo ; but the champions of tin- 
potentates encountered one another in the inter¬ 
mediate territory. The quarrel assumed a char¬ 
acter of extreme bitterness, and some disappointed 
Cardinals and prelates, whom UrUn hod arrested 
before the retirement of the others to Anugni, 
were tortured and executed by his orders. The 
chief nations of Europe were divided in their 
allegiance. Italy, Germany, England, and tho 
countries of the North, adhered to Urban. France, 
Spain, Scotland, and Sicily, took up the cause of 
Clement As a means of composing the feud, it 
was suggested that both Pontiffs should resign, and 
that the Cardinals should proceed to a new election; 
but neither claimant would give way. During tho 
period of the schism, threo Pontiffs were successively 
elected at Rome after tho decease of Urban VI.— 
viz., Boniface IX., Innocent VI., and Gregory XII. 
On the death of Clement, in 1394, the Cardinals 
at Avignon elected Benedict XIII. os his suc¬ 
cessor ; but after his time no fresh representa¬ 
tive of the Gallic party was splinted. The 
French themselves were beginning to sicken of 
the controversy, and to desire a restoration of that 
united authority which lmd been the great strength 
of the Church. The University of Paris iMirticu- 
larly distinguished itself by advocating a moderate 
course, such os might remove the heartburnings of 
recent years; and at length, in 1409, a General 
Council assembled at Pisa. The result was that 
both Gregory and Benedict were deposed, and 
power was conferred on Alexander V. The au¬ 
thority of tho new Pope, however, was very far 
from being universally accepted. Spain still gave 
her allegiance to Benedict, who was himself a 
Spaniard; on the other haud, Gregory was sup¬ 
ported by Germany, Hungary, and Naples; and 
the Church was now tom into three factions, each 
with its nominal Pope as the presiding authority. 
Alexander V. was afterwards succeeded by a ruler 
called John XXIIL, whose power in the Church 
was but slight, and whose vices are described as 
transcending the ordinary measure. Another 
Council was held at Constance in 1414, when 
John was deposed, together with Benedict At the 
same time, Gregory submitted, and Otto Colonna, 
one of the great Roman family of that name, was 
elected with the appellation of Martin V. 

The Council of Constance was composed nqt 
merely of Bishops, according to the former prao- 
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was to be invested with equal rights, and a majority 
of the four were to decide on every question. A 
committee of reformation was also appointed ; but 
very little of this nature was accomplished, and 
Martin V. dissolved the Council shortly after his 
succession to the Apostolic chair. The necessity 
for reform had, however, been made abundantly 
evident, and it is indeed surprising how the 
nations of Europe could so long have endured the 
abuses that had grown up both at Rome and 
Avignon. The English historian of the Middle 
Ages 1ms remarked that " tenths repeatedly levied 
upon the clergy, annates rigorously exacted, and 
enhanced by new valuations, fees annexed to the 
complicated formalities of the Pai»al Chancery, 
were the means by which each half of the Church 
was compelled to reimburse its chief for the sub¬ 


traction of the other’s ol*cdiencc. Benedict IX.. 
one of the Roman line, whose fume is a little 
worse than that of his antagonists, made a gross 
traffic of his patronage ; selling the privileges of 
exemption from ordinary jurisdiction, of holding 
benefices i»t commenilam, and other dispensations 
invented for the lienefit of the Holy See."* Such 
were the crying evils of the Church ; and although, 
in 1414, scarcely anything was done for their 
amendment, the mere discussion was a gain. It was 
distinctly affirmed by the Council of Constance 
that the Church was superior to the Pope; ami 
the decree* then sanctioned have ever since formed 
the groundwork of those national liberties in tho 
matter of religion which have lieeii so consistently, 
and often so successfully, asserted by the Gallican 
communion. 
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Local Ignition of Florcnc*-C*u»« of her Mercantile Supremacy-Habit* ami Employment* of her People-Primitive Kepubluan 
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Citizen—Giano della Bella, and hi* Attempted Reform*—lni|>orUtion of a New Family Quarrel from Pi»toja-Tlie Ilianchi 
and the Neri—Coiao Donatl--Treachery o# Pope Boniface VIII.—Dante"* Mittion to Home—Intervention of Charleo of 
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*'Ciompl "—Michel laindo. the Wookombcr- Recovery of 
Florence Prepared for the Medicean Era. 

Among the different Medieval States, Principalities, 
and Civic Commonwealths, into which Italy was 
divided when the tide of Itarharion invasion sub¬ 
sided in the nges following the destruction of the 
Western Empire, none nttnined a more vigorous 
growth, though not the earliest, than that of 
Florence. Its local situation, being inland, where 
the Apenninc ranges close in the upper part of the 
plain of Tuscany, and where the Amo is not a 
navigable river, forbade that access to maritime 
traffic by which Pisa and Genoa, as well as Venice, 
sooner attained considerable wealth and power. 
Compared with Pisa, which was then a seaport, 
Florence was somewhat in the position of Man¬ 
chester with regard to Liverpool: it became a 
manufacturing town, acquiring large capital for 
those times by means of productive industry, and 
thence gradually obtaining a commercial supremacy 
by its command of the money-market Pence its 
1S6 
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transactions, os they were extended, until the end 
of the fifteenth century, by the enterprise and 
intelligence of Florentine merchants and hankers, 
widely iuflucnced, at length, the internal develop¬ 
ment of foreign nations in every part of Western 
Europe. Its citizens were so genrrally associated 
with the distribution of material wealth, tho 
increase of riches and luxury, and the operations 
of finance, that their particular type of Italian 
civilisation, of the Italian language and literature, 
and of the fine arts as brought to perfection in 
Italy, impressed itself on the less instructed minds 
of the French, the English, and the Germans. 
Tins precedence and primacy of Florence in many 
ways of social and intellectual improvement did 
not appear manifest to the world before the middle 
of tlie fourteenth century; but it had been pre- 
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Hart'll by a wonderfully precocious domestic exhi¬ 
bition of activity, with constant struggles for 
ascendency over tin* ncigldKwmng towns, (luring 
more than two hundred years. The history of 
the “Commune,’’ or C •mmonwealth, a title more 
appropriate than that of Republic, is authentically 
recorded from near the beginning of the twelfth 
century—a ]>eriod when other nations, destined to 
be the mast )M>werful in Europe, lay prostrate 
Uncut h the oppressive system of military feudalism, 
and had no conception of real public life. 

A Roman municipality, bearing the name of 
Florentia, had existed since the time of the first 
C;c>ar*, and perhaps earlier, on the right l*ank of 
the Arno, at the foot of the hill crowned by the 
ancient Etruscan city of F;esula*. the site of which 
is still known as Fiesole, alout three miles distant. 
Tacitus relates that, in the sixteenth year of the 
Christian era, certain deputies from Florentia came 
before the Senate at Rome, to remonstrate against 
an engineering scheme by which the waters of the 
Cliiana were to have been diverted from the Tiber, 
in older to prevent disastrous inundations of the 
Campagna. and were to have been turned into the 
valley of the Arno. But the annals of Roman 
Florentia arc otherwise quite obscure ; and Firenze, 
as the modern Italians call Florence, hardly comes 
again to our notice liefore the latter part of the 
eleventh century, in the time of Pope Gregory VII. 
and his female ally, the Countess Matilda. That 
ladv, as we have seen, reigned over the feudal 
principality of Tuscany, but she exercised no 
actual rule in the town of Florence. Its people, 
then rude and ignorant, but factious from their 
infancy, were stirred up to fight in the streets for 
a quarrel In-tween the Bishop and a neighbouring 
abbot, the partisans of hostile ecclesiastical views. 
In the next generation they began to think more 
of providing securities for their civil freedom, am 
not ouly of jiolitical independence, but of territorial 
dominion. The population of Florence at that 
period is supposed to have been from sixty to 
nearly eighty thousand. The circuit of the city 
walls had Wen enlarged in the year 107b, and then 
wtonclwl fro... the position of the Ponte nlU 
Cmraja to that of the Ponte alle (.rane. 
taking in the chore!, of San l-on-nro to the 
north, and. on the south lank of the mer. to 
giound of the Piazra dei Pitt.. The nK.tl.er- 
chord, of the town, that of San OK>v.m,, or 
St. John the Baptist, who had su,wrsedrtl the 
heathen god Mars as the |«lro.. of Flore.,t.a, was 
the christening-place of every man. woman. ' 
child. They were a homely, frugal, and lalmn 
people. •• In those days," writes a native histonan, 


whose testimony is confirmed by Dante, shaking 
of his ancestors, “the citizens of Florence lived 
solwrly, on simple food, and at small cost. They 
clothed themselves and their wives with coarse 
cloth; and many were dressed i:i leather jerkins. 
The women had sandals on their feet, with plain 
stockings; they wore a narrow petticoat, scarlet or 
green, a gown of camlet bound with a girdle round 
the waist in the ancient fashion, and a hood over 
their heads. They were busy with the distaff ami 
the spindle. A hundred lire *’ (equal to £50 of our 
money in the nineteenth century) “was the ordinary 
dower when they married. Thus rude in their 
manners of life were the Florentines of those days. 
But they were loyal, and kept good faith, both 
with each other, and towards the commonwealth. 
And, with their poverty and gross living, they did 
greater things, and acted more virtuously, than we 
do with our modem cti’eiuinucy and our immense 
riches.’* 

The woollen industry was the staple trade, and 
carding, spinning, and weaving the chief work of 
the common people; but at a later period the 
Florentine manufacturers engaged in the more 
profitable business of dyeing cloth, especially that 
of su|*rior fineness, and in other processes which 
afforded larger gains. The government was carried 
on by a Town Council, or Senate (apparently 
self-elected, consisting of a hundred of the wealthiest 
nnd most respectable citizens who were styled tho 
Buoni Uomini, or “ Good Men "), and by Consuls 
annually chosen, one for each ward of the city, 
who may, despite their Roman title, be rather 
conquered to the aldermen of the City of London. 
The number of Consuls was increased from four to 
six, afterwards to ten or twelve or more, as the 
city was enlarged to comprise additional wards. 
Tliese civic magistrates conducted the affairs of 
Florence as an imle|*ndcnt State, negotiating 
diplomatic treaties, declaring war or j*eace, nnd 
commanding an armed militia of nearly twenty 
thousand men, young and old. always ready to 
march out and fight. They owned no allegiance to 
the German Emperor, whose feudal vassals held 
the castles of the Apennine hills, and whose ' icnr 
resided at San Miniato alTedcsco. halfway between 
Florence and Pis;.. About the year■ IIU y 
behold these sturdy Florentines actually making 
war on the Imperial deputy, and killing lu» m « 
kittle at Monte Orlando, seven miles below the r 
city, where they had previously destroyed 
castle of the Counts Cadolingi. The .Ruction, cue 
by one. of all the strongholds of feudalJowta 
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dominating the plain of Tuscany, and exacting toll 
of the traffic that passed l**twecn its commercial 
towns, was undertaken by Florence with a remark¬ 
able degree of martial spirit and valour. 

Other towns (the smaller of these l*ing some¬ 
times in dependence on the territorial nobles, as 
had been the case of Prato, twelve miles above 
Florence, with regard to the Counts Guidi) became 
likewise obnoxious to Florentine ambition. Battles 
nnd sieges occupied much of the leisure time of 
this industrial community, and their Cousuls, like 
those of the early ages of the Roman Republic, 
which they strove to imitate, were commanded in 
frequent warfare. It was the same, in general, 
with the cities of Pisa and Lucca, which were 
engaged in mutual hostilities in 1111, when the 
Pisans, having to leave home with their tleet on an 
expedition against the Saracens in the Balearic 
Isles, asked the Florentines to come and guard the 
city in their absence. They performed this friendly 
service, and were rewarded with the gift of a 
couple of superb porphyry columns, brought no 
doubt from some Roman palace or temple in the 
East, which were sent to Florence draped in scarlet 
cloth. It was not long before this complimentary 
intercourse of the two cities that some Pisan 
merchants at Tunis, being asked who and what the 
Florentines were, replied, “ Oh, they ore the Arabs 
of the interior;" so rude and barbarous were they 
compared with the Pisans. But Florence was 
quickly growing in riches and in strength. In 
1135, its citizens attacked and overthrew the 
powerful family of the Buondclmonti, who were 
seated at Monte Boni, on the road to Sienna and 
Rome. A branch of this family, by the way, after 
descending from the mountain, changed its name 
to Buonaparte, subsequently removed to the sea- 
coast, and thence to Corsica, where it gave birth, 
in the eighteenth century, to the great Kai>oleon. 
The chief members of the ancient feudal house of 
Buondelmoutc came, however, to dwell in the town 
of Florence, and accepted the obligations of citizen¬ 
ship. This example was followed, in succeeding 
generations, by the admission and civic settlement 
of many of the landed aristocracy of Tuscany, who 
were permitted to keep their estates comprised 
within the Florentine dominion, but were deprived 
of feudal privileges. It was a policy convenient at 
the time, as it rapidly enlarged the collective 
resources of the State; but it ultimately proved 
fatal to the domestic harmony of the city common¬ 
wealth. The new-comers, belonging to a different 
class, having large independent property, and 
being averse from the pursuits of industry, never 
heartily sympathised with the popular cause. They 
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formed matrimonial connections with rich and 
ambitious citizen families, and frequently con¬ 
spired to usurp power, or to defy the salutary 
restraints of the common law. Finally they divided 
the city into factions animated by hereditary 
hatred, which broke out in furious nets of blood¬ 
shed, or in treasonable conspiracies against the 
freedom of the State. Popular self-government 
was thus beset with many difficulties nnd dangers 
from the introduction of a discordant element into 
Florentine society, which could neither he cured 
nor cast out during more than two hundred years 
of almost incessant struggle. 

It is scarcely worth while to relate all the con¬ 
flicts of young Florence with the petty lords of 
castles on the hills around, who seem never to have 
leagued themselves together for self-defence, or 
to have procured any help from the Imperial and 
feudal party in other Italian provinces. Monto 
Croce, a fortress of the Counts Guidi on the way 
to Arezzo, was captured and demolished in 1154; 
but this powerful family, haring wide-spread pos¬ 
sessions, was never reduced to sue for the citizen¬ 
ship of Florence. In 1177, the adventurous 
commonwealth took part with Montepulciuno in 
a war against Sienna, and gained a signal victory. 
The same year, however, witnessed the beginning 
of one of the disastrous internal contests ubovc 
referred to, arising from the turbulence of the 
nobles who had been received into the city. Tho 
authors of this great mischief were the Ul*crti, 
descendants of a German knightly race, who had 
joined the community, it seems, a hundred years 
before, yet were unwilling to put up with tho freo 
exercise of popular suffrage in the election of 
Consuls. They wanted to assert for themselves, as 
the chief of the aristocracy, the privilege of nomina¬ 
ting the candidates; nnd its refusal, at each yearly 
election in four successive years, led to fierce fight¬ 
ing in the city streets. Tho mode of fighting 
was novel and peculiar, and could hardly bo 
attended with any very decisive result. Each of tho 
great and rich families inhabited a strongly-built 
mansion, the lower part of which, with stone walla 
of great thickness, had its doors and few small 
windows, or rather loopholes, secured by iron bars, 
so as not easily to be token by assault Many old 
houses of similar construction are still to be soon 
in Florence. The house, if not itself of great 
height, often had a lofty tower at one corner, rising 
to a hundred and fifty feet, from the top of which, 
by catapults, or large cross-bows, called “man¬ 
gonels," the garrison could hurl stones and othor 
missUes upon the enemy beneath, or could aim at 
the windows and roofs of opposite mansions. 
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Several houses of this kind. either standing isolated, 
or so|».ir.»tisl l»y a uarrov.* pox>ag«* or alley, might 
have connecting galleries front tin- upjicr storeys, 
such as even yet remain, by which friends ami 
height KM) rs could pass from one house to another. 
In the singular kiml of civil warfare which prevailed 
from time to time in old Florence, the siege of these 
vast and gloomy buildings might go on for weeks 
and months; tin- doors being watched day and 
night by armed bands of the enemy, in turn re¬ 
lieving each other, while the besieged, whenever 
they sallied forth, had to wield swords and hallierds 
as bravely us they could. There was no direct 
encounter of the main forces in open ground, so 
that the conflict was ended by the weariness of the 
combatants, oidy a few having been killed or 
wounded in the course* of many days, but all having 
Millered much discomfort and privation. This 
style of lighting, imported by the former owners of 
castles and fortresses who came to live in the city, 
was much detested by the commonalty; and the 
demolition of a great family mansion, as finally 
that of the Uberti, was considered an appropriate 
punishment for rebellion or treason. 

A treaty of active alliance with Lucca, in US*, 
but which did not involve hostility to Pisa; a 
series of successful expeditions against castles in 
the Val d Elsa, and among the Chianti hills; con¬ 
tentions with the Counts Alberti di Vcmio, who 
were great local potentates, and the destruction of 
their fortified town, Semifonte, after a three ycaiV 
hiege—these were the military and political achieve¬ 
ments of Florence during the remainder of tl»e 
twelfth century. The Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, coining from Germany, in 11S3, to visit the 
city and hear the complaints of his dispossessed 
and disarmed vassals, ordered the Florentines to 
restore their territorial conquests, ami to retire 
within their city walls. But the decree always 
remained a dead letter, and the aggrandisement 
of Florence continued without any external 

It was mainly owing to internal disorders and 
dissensions that this energetic and enterprising 
community of freemen, seldom molested by foreign 
foes, experienced many calamities, and faded, on 
the whole, to attain a condition of secuntj ami 
tranquillity more desirable than riches and 1 power. 
Soon after the commencement of the thirteen . 
century—that is to say, the second century of the 
Florentine Commonwealth-it was found nec^an, 
for the trustworthy administration of onlman 
justice and law, to take the judicial office from Un¬ 
hands of native magistrates, and to confer it u,«n 
a foreigner, bearing the title of Podcsta. who was 


to be selected annually from among the people of 
any place distant not less than fifty miles from 
Florence. He was appointed for one year, ami 
was to try and determine all causes both civil and 
criminal, receiving an adequate stipend. The first 
who held this ortice at Florence was a Milanese 
lawyer named Gualfmldotto. The other govern¬ 
ment offices underwent no alteration ; but it cannot 
be deemed a favourable symptom of the political, 
social, and moral condition of Florence, that the 
services of a foreign judge should l»e required. 
The rise of family feuds and factions, even more 
virulent than the rebellion of the Uberti, and 
more insidiously destructive of tho public peace, is 
dated from this period. 

A private quarrel between some young men of 
several noble families at a festive banquet had 
occasioned much scandal; and one of them, 
Buoudelmonte, who had stabbed another to revenge 
an insult, agreed to make amends by marrying the 
niece of the wounded man, a lady of the house of 
the Amidei. On the eve of their betrothal, in 
1212, he was tempted to break this engagement, 
which was derided as one extorted from him by 
fear, and to accept instead the offered hand of a 
lieautiful daughter of the Donati, who belonged to 
a rival faction. Tin- Amidei and their friends tho 
Lamberti vowed vengeance, and perjietrated a very 
shocking murder. On his wedding day, returning 
from church with his Donati bride in a gay and 
joyful procession of their kinsfolk, Buomlelmonte 
was foully waylaid and slain. Tumults and street 
conflicts from day to day, followed this unpunished 
crime, till the whole upper class of citizens, haying 
pretensions of birth and rank, came to lie divided 
into two hostile canqw. It seems almost incredible 
to readers of another nation, and in a milder ngc, 
but is characteristic of the Italian temper in those 
times, that the hereditary animosity fomented by 
this personal division lasted nearly a hundred 
years. The successive changes of party names, or 
rather the adoption of now names, such as those 
of the Bianchi and Neri, imported from Pistoja m 
the year 1300, which brought the protracted strife 
to a final crisis, merely disguised the unforgiving 
mutual hatred of many wealthy and influential 
families, closely leagued with others dependent on 
their friendship. They claimed the privilege ot 
carrying on private war at tl,«r pleasure, »h«.o>W 
they clwse. in spite of the authority of the State 
and of the ilisapproWtion felt hy peaceable folk of 
the n,1.1,He a,„i working classes. No regular po le 
existed, sufficient to enforce the adn,.m»tia«»n 
of the law against such powerful offender.; but 
lJ )( >re were occasions when a popular movement. 
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stirred up by the indignation naturally resulting 
from sonic particularly gross outrage, caused the 
expulsion of numbers of persons from the city, 
with forfeiture of their goods and a decree of out¬ 
lawry, which, however, might l*e reversed a few 
years afterwards, if their party regained influence in 
the commonwealth. 

This abiding habit of clanship and inveterate 
party contention, more resembling the ancient 
inherited connections and common enmities umong 
the Scottish Highlanders than anything in the 
social life of other European cities, is the key 
to Florentine history. When we read that Florence 
in the thirteenth century was distracted by the 
dispute between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, it 
must be understood with great reservation. It 
was the local factions, the standing leagues of 
certain clans and families, arrayed in permanent 
combination on two contending sides, that some¬ 
times procured foreign assistance by attaching 
themselves, with very little political sincerity, 
respectively to the Guelph and to the Ghibelline 
interest. Florentines of no |*arty, with a few 
individual exceptions, were really inclined to allow 
either the high pretensions of Imperial prerogative, 
or tho temporal supremacy of the Pope, in their 
own part of Italy. Some of them, deplorably un¬ 
patriotic ns their conduct must appear, were ready 
to call in the armed intervention of Emjierors, 
Kings, and Princes, with Lombard, Neapolitan, 
Gorman, Norman, or French soldier)-, to put down 
tho opposite faction. Rut their adherence to one 
or other of those great political Associations 
which arose from the perplexed relations between 
tho Holy See of Rome nnd the Holy Roman 
Empire, was partial and superficial, nnd had but 
temporary effects. It was very different from the 
intensity of tho Guelph nnd Ghibelline contest on 
the other side of tho Apennines, in Lombardy and 
Romugna. Dante Alighieri, though he became an 
extreme Ghibelline by politicnl conviction, while 
he abounds in references to tho long preceding 
struggle of those professing to bo Guolphs and 
Ghibellines in Florence, seldom uses these party 
names. If wo occasionally do so, it will be ob¬ 
served that at Florenco they did not mean all they 
menpt at Milan or Bologna. Florenco neverthe¬ 
less suffered, by the fault of her own citizens, 
repeated foreign interventions and prolonged oc¬ 
cupations, nominally on behalf of those external 
claims to a general supremacy which she never 
sincerely obeyed. 

It was probably from hostility to Pisa, which 
was an important scat of the Ghibelline party at 
the accession of the Emperor Frederick II., that 


Florence began to favour the Guelphs. The first 
war with Pisa, occasioned by a slight 8up|«>sed 
insult, took place in 1222, when the Pisan army was 
defeated in a pitched battle, losing hundreds slain, 
and larger numbers wounded and taken prisoners. 

In 1228, tho Florentines were at war with Pistoja, 
and during the next seven years with Sienna and 
her allies, which were also in the Ghil*llino 
interest- Frederick II.. in his continued strugglo 
with successive Po|»es, having been excommuni¬ 
cated by Innocent IV., who had fled to Lyons, 
sought in Italy to prove his power of effectually 
protecting all the Ghibellines. He availed him¬ 
self, in 1248, of the intestine divisions in Florence, 
and of the ancient connections of tho Uberti nnd 
others with the feudal aristocracy of Tuscany, to 
create a Ghibelline party within the city. Tho 
first exhibition of such a purpose sufficed to call 
into existence a powerful Guelph faction, composed 
of all those who hated tho Uberti and their ' 
associates. But, as on historian of the tiino 
remarks, “it was more from party spirit precon. 
ccived, than from caring about either the Em|>eror 
or the Pope and the Church, that tho minds of tho 
Florentines were inflamed." Upon a message 
from the Emperor, tho Uberti nnd their faction, 
crying “ Viva parte Ghibollina I " flew to arms. 
Barricades were thrown up, the towers of the great 
houses wore manned, nnd the fighting we havo de¬ 
scribed went on for soveral days, till sixteen hundred 
German horsemen, sent by tho Emperor under his 
natural son Frederick, rodo into tho city. Tho 
Guelphs were crushed after a desperate resistance. 
All the families of that party were banished ; men, 
women, and children, deprived of their projwrty, 
and their houses razed to the ground. This was 
the first of a scries of violent revolutions, nlternuto 
victories, defeats, recoveries, and relapses, of tho 
two implacable factions which, at intervals during 
half a century, convulsed tho wholo of Florcntino 
society. Many of its incidents are familiar to tho 
students of tho “ Divina Commcdin,” being thero 
told by Dante with matchless force of expression, 
often in a singlo triplet of his verse ; and they are 
sufficiently explained in tho notes to the best 
English translations The death of tho Emperor 
trederick II., in 1250, the position of his sons 
Conrad and Manfred, aud of his grandson Conradin, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and the arrival, in 126G, 
of the French prince, Charles of Anjou, who ap- 
peared as the Guelph champion and Vicar-general 
of the Pope, are matters ns to wliich the reader has 
already been informed. They are of great secondary 
effect in the fortunes of the Florentine Common- 
wealth at that time; but the political independence 
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wards of the city, two men were chosen, called 
“Anziani,” or Elders, who formed a Council of 
Twelve. The whole city militia was distributed 
into twenty companies, each with its captain, 
bound to muster around their respective standards 
at the sound of the tocsin from the tower of the 
Town Hall. The Ghibelline lords and gentlemen 
were compelled to acquiesce in these popular 
reforms, ami the Guelphs soon afterwards peace¬ 
fully returned, but did not obtain immediate 
control of public affairs. This was too good to 


Palazzo Vecchio is, to an instructed visitor, ono of 
the most interesting public buildings in Europe; a 
perpetual silent witness, through ages of vicissi¬ 
tude, of declining and reviving patriotism and 
civic virtue, on behalf of those immortal principles 
of liberty and public duty which Italians were 
among the first to teach, and have again learned to 
practise in our happier times. 

But a terrible blow then fell upon the youthful 
Republic ; ami, splendidly as it shone in its later 
career, by an artistic and social refinement which 
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last; but it would have been wise policy if the 
people had been always powerful enough to drive 
out both factions at once, and to keep them 
out Peace and independence again suffered a 
temporary eclipse from the intrigues of the Uberti 
and tho Ghibellines in 1258. They privily invited 
Manfred, King of Naples, to the conquest of the 
city. The plot was discovered, the Ghibellines in 
their turn were expelled, and the Uberti mansion, 
with others, was ignominiously demolished. Its 
8>te was on the ground long since known as the 
Piazza dolla Signoria, but now the Piazza dell’ In- 
dipendenza, where the citizens then erected that 
massive edifice, with its remarkable tower, which 
has during six centuries stood intact as the resi¬ 
dence of municipal government, and which became 
the home of the Italian Parliament in 1865. This 


bestowed intellectual light on tho wholo world, its 
promise of freedom was thus early blighted. Its 
Ghibelline traitors were at Sienna, beaded by 
Farinata degli Uberti, whom renders of Dante will 
remember as ait inmate of tho “ Inferno.’ 1 Ho 
was an able politician and military commander, 
who, having by manifold exertions got together a 
large force, and obtained from Manfred somo 
troops of German cavalry, encountered tho 
Florentines on September 4th, 1260, at Monta- 
perti, on tho river Arbia. The battlo proved most 
disastrous to Florence, whoso citizen troops were 
utterly routed, and 2,500 of them killed. Twelve 
days later, the victors entered the city without 
opposition, all the Guelphs and thousands of the 
common people having left it, mostly for Lucca, 
whence they were driven away to Bologna. It 
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was proposed to demolish the city entirely; but 
Farinatu would not consent to so enormous an 
outrage and crime against civilisation. This was 
less than live years before the birth of Dante. But 
in 1-06, the year following that in which the great 
poet and scholar was liorn,another historical event of 
much importance hup|H‘ned. Manfred was defeated 
aiul slain near Itenevento, and Charles of Anjou 
won the kingdom of Naples. He was appointed by 
the Pope to restore the Guelph |nrty in Tuscany, 
and in 1207 took possession of Florence. The 
GhiWllincs were then finally expelled; nor did 
they ever, at any time, reap|**ar as n jowerful 
party in that city. But the spirit of faction was 
to 1h* still manifested under other names and 
pretexts. 

Florence, it is true, enjoyed comparative internal 
tranquillity for al-mt twenty years under the 
Guelph ascendency, and for some time under the 
protectorate and control of the King of Naples. 
The city was personally visited in 1273 by Pope 
Gregory X., in company with Charles of Anjou 
and Count Baldwin of Flanders, when sentence of 
excommunication was passed on meintora of the 
Cihihclline party who refused to submit Five 
years later, Pojk* Nicholas III. sent Cardinal 
Fmngipune, who laid the first stone of the noble 
church of Santa Maria Novella. All men of either 
faction, still in 0|kmi enmity with each other, were 
summoned to a grand public ceremonial of formal 
reconciliation ; their leaders were obliged to take 
hands and kiss, and were sworn to keep the peace. 
The decree of banishment against the old Ghibel- 
lines was then repeated. In 12*2, a further change 
was made in the political constitution, which, 
being still framed on the basis of a civic munici¬ 
pality, now embraced the representation of the 
different trade guilds. Manufactures and commerce 
were I-coming a power in the State. The 
);ir<>i->t fortunes were made, consequently the first 
position in society was claimed, by the trade 
of the “ Calamala," which included purchasing 
woollen cloth and other textile fabrics imjmrtcd 
from different places, dressing and dyeing, perhapa 
embroider ing the same, and exporting the finished 
product all over EurojK- and the East. This 
became the highest in rank of the seven “Art. 
Maggiorithe next was that of the money- 
changers, bill-discounters, or linkers, naturally 
persons who had gained money by the most lucra¬ 
tive industrial anil mercantile pursuits: and the 
mere woollen clotl.-weavers stood third in the list 
As may often Ik- jierceived in similar »nstanc«, 
the primitive class of plain producer, who had 
formerly been the main support of local prosperity. 


were now cast into the shade by the skilful men of 
business, merchants, financiers, and inveutors of 
processes for adapting goods to the fashion and 
market of the day. The other Arti Maggiori were 
at first those of the silk-weavers and mercers, the 
lawyers or notaries, the physicians and apothecaries, 
and the furriers; but five guilds were added some 
time later. Among the “Arti Minori” were 
goldsmiths, jewellers, tailors, and the ordinary 
tradesmen dealing in articles of food or of house¬ 
hold need. It was then arranged that the more 
im|wrtant guilds, which much resembled the old 
Livery Companies of the City of London, should 
have a share in the t'or|K>ration; this Wing, 
indeed, not a City Corporation only, but the 
Government of a republican State. The wait! 
elections of the twelve elders, the Auziani, were, 
under the jmpular constitution of 1200, superseded 
by these guilds of the richer classes choosing head 
men called “ Priori," who coni|K>sed henceforth the 
supreme Council. They served for two months 
at a time, a select number by turns, residing for 
that term in the Badia. and afterwards ill the 
Palazzo del Comune, where they lived at the 
public cost. The office of Captain-General was 
continued, but changed it- title, half a century 
later, to that of Gonfaloniere or Standard-bearer. 
Such was the definite constitution of the Florentine 
governing body, called the Signorin, which became, 
in fact, a soil of oligarchy composed of the "grossi 
popolani," or wealthy bourgeoisie, to the exclusion 
of the “popolo minuto," the labouring classes. 
Democracy, as we understand it, was quietly put 
aside, though attempts were made at- later periods 
to revive it, hut without abiding success. 

The most celebrated and most illustrious son of 
Florence, the greatest of Italian poets, and greatest 
figure in the literary history of the Middle Ages, 
was brought up amidst this state of affairs. Om‘ 
admiration of his genius should not blind ns to 
the fact that Dante Alighieri, in the practical 
business of life, was led by temper and by con- 
tciiqioraiy associations into an utterly mistaken 
course. A gentleman by birth, and n poor one. 
esteemed for his literary accomplishments, 
ambitious of |-.litical distinction, he took tlm 
needful step of enrolling himself as an honorary 
momWrof one of the guilds, that of the physicians, 
not, however, to practise it as a profession, thong i 
he was qualified by some degree of scientific 
learning. Even as a young man, his natural dis¬ 
position, lm.igl.tv, reserved, and pedantic, 
him regard with scorn the id,-a of popular govern¬ 
ment. He was an intense Tory, ever looking 
back to the Ghibelline traditions, which were 
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now dissembled in compliance with the ascen¬ 
dency of Guclphic interests; and his views did 
not widen, but contracted, with the political ex¬ 
perience of his mature life. At the age of 
twenty-four, ill the year 12S9, he is found as a 
citizen soldier in the Florentine army at Cainpal- 
dino, where the Arctines, led by Count Guido 
Novello, who endeavoured to reinstate the Glii- 
helline power, sustained a notable defeat. The 
political horizon was widening: Florence was 
drawn into the larger arena of Italian politics, 
and her wars no longer aimed merely at the 
overthrow of neighbouring castles, and the ruin of 
small competing towns. Dante scrutinised with 
earnest anxiety the situation of every Italian 
State, and the balance of power; but his heart was 
ever with the partizmis of monarchy, though he 
desired personally to share in the official honours 
of the Republic where he was born. We cannot 
give him credit for enlightenment and far-sighted 
patriotism ; still less for any such liberalism ns was 
conceivable in his time. The commonwealth had re¬ 
gained entire independence after the death of Charles 
of Anjou, and had nothing to fear from external 
foes; since Pisa,its only formidable |»litical rival, 
was engaged in a conflict with Genoa for naval 
supremacy—a conflict ending in the total destruc¬ 
tion of tho Pisan fleet at Melloria—and remained 
a pray to domestic broils. With the sense , of 
external security, the Florentine people began to 
think again of perfecting their own institutions; 
for tho aristocracy, both of wealth and -birth, had 
contrived to retain invidious privileges, and to 
exert a corrupting influence over the administra¬ 
tion, especially over the conduct of the judges. 

We loom the existence of these evils, not from 
Dante, who had littlo synqiathy with tho humbler 
classes, but from tho honest citizen and historian* 
Dino Coiupagni, who took an active jiort in tfie 
reform movement It was headed in 1293 by 
Giano della Bella, an upright and independent 
tradesman, much respected in the city. Being 
elected ono of tho Priori, ho induced his colleagues, 
by tho pressure of popular opinion, to pass a new 
code of civil and criminal law, with a new system 
of judicial procedure, and with the establishment 
of a trustworthy police force. It would bo hard, 
if that were all, to withhold our approval of any 
well-designed attempt to place the execution of 
ordinary laws under tho safeguard of special 
institutions. A “ Standardbearcr of Justice," 
hoisting his white flag with a rail cross on it, and 
commanding a thousand gendarmes in support of 
the decisions of impartial magistrates, might seem 
a most desirable official personage. But, unbap- 
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pily, the legislation of Giano della Bella did not 
stop there. It went on to degrade and proscribe 
all the noblemen and persons of patrician lineage, 
and the cavalieri or knights residing in Florence ; 
excluding tl.ein from the public offices, and .im¬ 
posing penalties upon them for any private injury 
done to arsons of lower rank, far more Severe 
than the punishment of common men for similar 
offences. Exceptional rules of criminal prosecu¬ 
tion against them, and even different rules of 
evidence, were also enacted; and we feel no 
surprise that Dino Compogni, as well ns Dante, 
should disapprove of such unjust and violent 
measures. Jjome reforms were nevertheless im- 
jieratively demanded, and it is to 1 m- regretted that 
Dante lent no din-ct aid to a moderate and equit¬ 
able scheme of improvement. This attempt of 
1293 was doomed to failure. The seventy-two 
disfranchised aristocratic families were strong 
enough to withstand the deprivation of their class 
privileges by “ the .logs of the people." Conspira¬ 
cies, tumults, and street frays, the use of bribery 
to win adherents from the poorer classes, and per¬ 
sonal intimidation of the magistrates, rendered tho 
"Ovdini della Giustiziu ’’ a dead letter; and tho 
flight of Giano della Bella put an end to tho 
movement for that time. 

It must not, however, be imagined that tho 
domestic condition of Florence at tho end of the 
thirteenth century was anything like that bar¬ 
barous anarchy which has l»een described us exist¬ 
ing, at certain periods, above o hundred years 
before. There were not the saino bands of fero¬ 
cious men-at-arms, servants for private warfare, 
parading the streets ; or prolonged sieges of tho 
fortified places of law-defying nobles; or scenes 
of wild havoc and bloodshed any day of the week. 
Rich, intellectual, and polite, though cherishing evil 
passions in their hearts, the Florentine grandees 
affected every graceful accomplishment, and pro¬ 
fessed their love of the arts of peace. They walked 
in gay apparel, met at feasts dances, and elaborate 
pageants, entertained a taste for sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, and music, affected religious scepticism, and 
disdained the vulgar herd. Dante, a lonely, 
studious, ascetic spirit, disdained all but the 
learned, while ho cultivated, with his preceptor 
Brunette Latini, an enthusiastic love of poetry, 
brooded over Livy, Ovid, and Virgil, and imitated, 
in the Tuscan vernacular, the quaint conceits of 
Provencal Troubadours. He already cherished, as 
we have seen, the ambition of a statesman ; but his 
abilities, not being seconded by influential con¬ 
nections, brought him a slow and uncertain rise in 
public office. Just before he found himself among 
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the elected magistrates of the commonwealth, a new 
outbreak of those social ami civil disturianccs, 
which had seemed for a time to slumber, involved 
the State in fresh dangers, and drove him into a 
course of action that set him in hostility to his 
fellow-citizens for the rest of his life. 

It is curious to observe how, among the neigh¬ 
bouring communities of Central Italy in those 
ages, the merely personal and domestic quarrels of 
one city were often transplanted into another 
(despite their political separation) by the contagion 
of private sympathies, proving that they formed 
one nation after all. In the town of Pistoja, 
twenty miles distant, two branches of a wealthy 
family, “ from over-fatness and inspiration of the 
Devil," had somehow come to liate each other. 
The one, descended from a lady whose Christian 
name was Bianca, were known ns the Bianchi, and 
the other branch, to mark their oppsition as that 
of Black to White, allowed themselves to be called 
the Neri. Offshoots of these rival clans, which 
were subdivided under several names, intermarried 
respectively with the Cerehi and the Frescolwldi of 
Florence. The position of the latter in Florence 
was such as to render their mutual antagonism a 
sufficient excuse for reviving the old division 
(which indeed had never lieen appeased) between 
two abiding combinations of the Florentine upper 
classes. The head of that faction to which tho 
Krcscoluldi were attached was Corso Donati, who 
also happened, as temporary Podestk of Pistoja, to 
have carried out severe judgments against the 
Bianchi there upon the occasion of their recent 
strife. He was a nobleman, so proud that people 
always called him “the Baron," arrogant, dictatorial, 
and vain, utterly unscrupulous, and apprently 
disposed to play tho pail of a Catiline, if he could 
not Ik? a Julius Caesar. He had won some military 
renown on the field of Campldino, and was 
esteemed tin efficient champion of the Guelph 
interest in Tuscany. This man, with a great party 
at his hack, and with a great following of some of 
the lower classes, seduced by those arts which gain 
popular favour, bent his strongest efforts to destroy 
the position of the Cerehi, who, though not of 
noble race, held large possessions had a connection, 
as stewards or agents, with the absent Gh.belhnes, 
and were respected for their prudent and quiet 
behaviour. Insulting speeches and gestures, when- 
ever they met, presently led to fighting between 
the young men of the Donati and the Cerclu even 
at a funeral, over the coffin laid l*fore the altar in 
church. Another day, when, at a festival in the 
Piazza, ladies and gentlemen assembled for a dance, 
the Donati on horseWk, excited by wine an 


insolence, like true sons of Belial, rode in furiously 
to chase out their unoffending rivals. Finally, 
Niccolo dei Cerehi, going peaceably to bis country 
villa, was waylaid and murdered by Corso Don at is 
son, but inflicted before lie fell a mortal wound on 
his dastardly assassin. It is abundantly evident 
that the Donati, supported by the Neri party, were 
really the aggressora; and this was the view that 
prevailed with the majority of the Signoria, the 
Council of Priori, in which Dante Alighieri had 
a seat in the year 1300. The Neri, however, did 
not acquiesce in the judgment of the ruling magis¬ 
trates of Florence. They had private influence 
with Pope Boniface VIII., through his Florentine 
bankers, the Spini, who bad let bis Holiness over¬ 
draw his account; and they bit upon the device of 
asking the Poj>e to send an envoy who should 
arbitrate between the contending parties. 

The Pope readily complied, and despatched Car¬ 
dinal Acquasparta. who arrived in June; but on Mid¬ 
summer Eve, amidst the pomp of an annual civic 
religious procession, the Priori of the City Guilds 
were suddenly assaulted by a band of the Neri, 
who drove them from the Piazza, threatening the 
utmost violence, reviling them ns low-born upstarts, 
and declaring that the public honours and dignities 
should again la-long to the men of noble and 
knightly rank. This outrageous attack u|>on the 
established government was planned by Corso 
Donati with the intent of causing an immediate 
revolution in the State; and it was suspected that 
the Cardiual, and very probably the Po|»e at Rome, 
were privy to the treasonable plot. It failed, how¬ 
ever, for want of a sufficient rising of the people; 
and it became the duty of the Signoria, including 
Dante, to punish the rioters, and those who had 
instigated the riot. 'But, either from timidity, 
from divided councils or from reluctance to expose 
the real extent of the criminal design, the Signoria 
forbore to denounce the authors of the seditious 
conspiracy, and affreted to treat the matter only as 
a breach of the peace, which they pretended to 
amend by banishing an equal numlier of the two 
hostile factions. Some of the Neri, amongst whom 
was Corso Donati, were sent for a time to Cittn 
di Pieve, while some of the Bianchi were ordered 
to go to Sarzann. This proceeding had a show of 
impartiality; Imt it was l*oth weak and unjust, 
though Dante seems to have assented to it for 
politic reasons. . It soon became known that the 
Neri. with the connivance of the Cardinal, were 
preparing a forcible return, assisted by foreign 
troops. The Cardinal was mobbed ; somebody shot 
an arrow into the window of the place where he 
lodged; he complained as the Pop’s envoy, and 
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the Signori* paid him a sum of money in com¬ 
pensation ; but he quitted the city, laying it under 
an ecclesiastical interdict Both the exiled factions 
were then permitted to return, and the city was in 
"renter danger than before. The Neri concerted 
fresh treason; they sent an embassy to Pope 
Boniface, inviting him to procure the aid of a 
French prince, with n French army, for the sub¬ 
jugation of Florence. This correspondence being 
detected, the Signoria imposed tines u|K>n the Neri 
leaders, and resolved that three of their men in 
office should go to Rome, with a formal commission 
to remonstrate, and to avert the menaced foreign 
intervention. Dante was named as one of these 
ambassadors. There is an anecdote, rather charac¬ 
teristic of his arrogant self-esteem, to the effect 
that he at tint demurred because he fancied him¬ 
self the only man capable of managing affairs 
at home. “ If I go there,” he said to his col¬ 
leagues, M who is there to stay here! and if I stay 
here, who is there to go there 1” But lie went 
to Rome with two others, ami was there con¬ 
fronted by Corso Donati. The Pope, a hard, 
selfish, treacherous, grasping politician, had already 
arranged that Charles of Valois, brother to King 
Philip tho Fair, should next year, on his way from 
Franco to conquer the kingdom of Sicily, under¬ 
take the task of sulxluing Florence. Boniface 
received the Florentine ambassadors with delusive 
courtesy, heard their set oiations, in which Dante's 
eloquenco and learning conspicuously shone, de¬ 
tained them several months in Rome, and let them 
go homo when his plans were settled. We see no 
proof of tho poet's su]>erior sagacity throughout 
these unhappy transactions. 

The helpless imbecility and indecision of Floren¬ 
tine councils during the next twelvemonth, while 
tho Neri, with their powerful French protector, 
were preparing to overthrow the liberties of tho 
commonwealth, may well be deplored. With a 
city militia of at least twenty thousand men, and 
with amplo funds to hire tho sendees of other 
soldiery, tho independence of tho State could 
easily have been defended. But none among the 
majority of rightly-disposed citizens, who deemed 
the Bianchi comparatively innocent, or who felt 
* just detestation of tho treason practised on the 
opposite side, took any measures to provide 
effectually for tho support of the lawful govern¬ 
ment Dante, for one, had littlo or no official 
power ; his diplomatic errand had been a failure, 
and hi3 recognised literary talents could not make 
him, without other claims on popular confidence, a 
person competent to play tho part of dictator. Ho 
was, indeed, by his marriage with Gemma Donati, 


and by his former intimacy with the chief of her 
family, probably bound in some degree to refrain 
from active hostility to that unscrupulous party 
leader, though his political sentiments inclined to 
the Bianchi. There was no efficient man among 
the Bianchi themselves. Vieri dei Cerchi, a timid 
elderly gentleman, declined to come forward; 
and Schiatta do’ Cancellieri, summoned from 
Pistoja, proved incapable as a military commander. 
So month after month of the year 1301 was 
wasted, until Charles of Valois, having been some 
time in the Roman territory with Pope Boniface, 
marched into Tuscany, and entered the city without 
the slightest resistance. The Priori ami the 
Capitano did nothing, but shifted off their re¬ 
sponsibility by pretending to ask each of the 
Guilds, severally, to meet and vote resolutions 
about what should lie done. Alarm, confusion, 
painful sus|>ense, filled the hearts of the citizens 
for a day and a night; but, on the second day, 
the banished rebel Corso Donati, with a troop of 
his aimed retainers, broke into the city, while 
Prince Charles, when implored to use his troops for 
the preservation of order, put off tho request with 
deceitful professions. The Signoria resigned office 
in despair, and regular government was at an end. 
Corso Donati lost not an hour in gathering around 
him a rabble of the vilest ruffians, taking even the 
criminals out of tho prisons, and riding at their 
bend through the streets, nourishing a drawn sword. 
He arrested hundreds of tho Bianchi, and gave up 
their houses and r1k>|« to plunder. Many houses 
were destroyed by fire, and these frightful orgies of 
robbery and cruelty, attended with not a few 
murders, continued six days. Tho French princo 
did not interfere, but, at tho end of a week 
of horrors, allowed tho election of a new set of 
magistrates, all of the Neri faction, who presented 
his Royal High now with a Inigo sum of money. 
To savo appearances, the Pojie soon afterwards 
again sent Cardinal Acquosporta in the guise of a 
pacificator and mediator, recommending that tho 
Neri should tolerate cue presence of the Bianchi, 
except those leading men and families who had 
already been ruined. Charles of Valois stayed in 
Florence from November till April, by which time 
the Neri had firmly established their mastery .over 
every department of local affairs. • 

The personal situation of Dante Alighieri during 
tliis period of violent revolution must have been 
extremely distressing. He was about thirty-fivo 
years of age, “in the midway of this our mortal 
life, ’ when he thus found himself eutangled 
in a gloomy and pathless forest of worldly em¬ 
barrassments haunted by three ferocious beasts, 
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the lion, the leopard, and the wolf, signifying the 
wicked spirits of anger, fraud, and envy,* to shun 
which he turned his mind, in the "DivineComedy,” 
to ecstatic visions of the future life, of Hell, 


in alieyance, in that community at least, since the 
time of his earliest infancy ; and he was brought 
up amongst Guclphs, which then meant littl* more 
| than citizens who denied all Imperial or other 



Purgatory, and Heaven. The poetical and other 
literary, qualities of his great work do not here 
require notico; but it remains for us to narrate 
how Dante became an exile from Florence, and 
subsequently a vehement partisan of Ghibelline 
political principles, which he had not before openly 
avowed. Such principles, indeed, had seemed quite 


monarchical sovereignty over the free Italian 
commonwealths. Though, by his mental consti¬ 
tution, hardly capable of republican sympathies, he 
would, as a man of strict integrity, have faithfully 
served the Republic to tl.e end of his days; but his 
career of honourable public activity was stopped 
by the strife of factions. It appears, from recent 
historical researches, that he remained quiescent 
for some months after the entry of Charles of 
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Valois. Wt that hr ineurn-d the resentment of the 
Nori by op|*osing an illegal vote of public morn-v 
to satisfy the greed of the Fivnehman. For this 
cause alone, it is now Udieved. a fake accusation 
of pecuniary misappropriation was concoct.il against 
him, ami in 1302 he was condemned to jirpetual 
banishment, lie became a wamlerer among the 
castles of petty Italian potentates attached to 
the Iin|*erialist party; visiting the University of 
Bologna, ami travelling as far as Paris; sojourn¬ 
ing in monasteries ami colleges where his scholastic 
studies were esteemed; again working vainly as 
the zealous acrimonious pamphleteer of a pre|»os- 
terous cause, which he i magi mil to lie of divine 
right. It is piinful to be coin|Kdled to chronicle 
of such a man that in 1313 lie actually joined a 
foreign army led by Henry VII. against Florence. 
Vet a life of son- trial, of severe disapimintment, 
bereaved of domestic happiness, of home and 
friends and merited honours still left him leisure 
to bequeath to mankind a splendid monument 
of genius, enshrining the life ami thought of the 
Middle Ages in a symmetrical fabric of melodious 
Italian verse. 

Passing over, as tedious and disgusting, the 
Florentine experiences of some years from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century-attempts of 
the Riaiichi to recover their position, conspiracies, 
tumults, revenges. Papal mediations (sometimes 
well-intentioned) through a Cardinal da Prato, 
alliance with the Duke of Calabria, who became 
King Robert of Naples, wars with Pistoja, and 
complications with Lucca and Pisa it may Is* 
noted that in 1308 Corso Donati. having lost 
partv support, and become obnoxious as an in¬ 
tending usurper of despotic power, was attacked, 
hunted down, and killed. About the same time 
Henry of Luxemburg, the rival of Charles of 
Valois, was elected Emperor by the Germans, and 
two yearn later came to wear the Iron Crown 
in Lombardy. Dante then wrote his Latin treatise, 
“De Moi.atcl.ii," proving by theological, pla ce 
sopliical, and historical arguments that there ought 
to U- one Empire over all the world ; and of course 
that the Italians, the Florentines included, ought 
to Ik* subjects of this German prince Hav»ng 
been crowned at Rome, in June. 1312. Henry next 
year marched his army to Florence, accompanied 
l,v many GhiMliue exiles of that city, am cn- 
camped a short distance from its walk Tk 
citv. this time, was preyed to make a stout 
defence, and the Emperor did not venture on a 
serious attack, but, after wasting many < ays, re* 
tind to Pisa, and in 1313 was pomoned m the 
sacramental wine of the Lords Supper. Thu. «as 


the eml of Dante's passionate hopes of a triumphant 
return to his native city. 

Florence thus remained the head-quarters of the 
Guelph cause in Tuscany, and was engaged from 
that date to 1328 in wars of considerable import¬ 
ance waged against her by Pisa and Lucca in the 
Ghibelliue interest, whose forces wore commanded 
successively by two very able soldiers, Uguccione 
della Faggiuola and Castruccio L'astracane. The 
chief result of several laborious, costly, and san¬ 
guinary can»|wigns was that Florence lost the 
dominion of Pistoja; but her necessities luvd 
further compelled her once more to barter domestic 
independence for the aid of a foreign prince. A 
compact was made in 1323 with Charles, Duke of 
Calabria, son of King RoU rt of Naples, ceding to 
biui the Lordship of Florence for ten years, and 
containing stipulations aliout money and troops; 
but he was not to niter the constitution of the 
commonwealth, and was Mill to maintain its Gon- 
f.lonierc, its Priori, its Guilds, its Companies of 
Militia, and its Protectors of the Laws. As 
Charles was unable to come in person, his cousin’s 
husband, Walter of Brienne, styled Duke of 
Athens, was deputed to reside at Florence in his 
stead. 

Tl.e Duke of Calabria lived only two years 
longer, drawing an immense sum of money from 
his Florentine clients, whom he treated almost as 
subjects, and doing little for tlrcir benefit His 
lieutenant, a profligate adventurer, contrived 
meantime to gain personal adherents in the city, 
by whose influence he was recalled in 1342, and 
then contrived to usurp tyrannical power. Tho 
jieriod of fourteen years which had intervened, 
though Florence was left to tuke care of herself, 
had boon a time of great dilficultics and disasters. 
War still prevailed Utl. in Tuscany and Lorn- 
hardy, but with a curious shifting of parts. The 
Emperor was now Louis of Bavaria, who did not 
command the support of the Italian Ghibcllmes, 
and who was opposed by John, King of Bohemia, 
son of the late Emperor. Henry VII. The pos¬ 
session of Lucca, which the Florentines would not 
allow to fall into the hands either of tho Pisans or 
of a foreign prince, continued to be the subject o 
dispute. They had to deal with the most powerful 

of the Lombard magnates, the Visconti of Milan 
and the Scala of Verona, who wore much too 
strong for them. Heavy commercial la.lures also 
caused much distress; but the worst internal 
disease of the commonwealth was the dccaj 
patriotism, with the utter lack of confidence m «* 
natural leaders. 

This evil, which at length proved fatal to rc- 
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publican government, may be directly traced to 
the inveterate spirit of faction. Those'who called 
themselves the Guelphs in Florence were never 
content with upholding the principles of communal 
independence and self-rule, with an elective and 
responsible administration. They persisted in 
keeping up, not only at a crisis of necessity, but 
for generations and for ages, the odious proscrip¬ 
tion of individuals and families liable to be charged 
with Ghibclline partialities, although Gkibellinism, 
ns a political force, had long been defunct. With 
this pornicious view, a set of Grand Inquisitors, 
called the “ Captains of the Guelph Party," vary¬ 
ing in number from three to nine, were empowered 
to prosecute and condemn any of the citizens at 
their discretion ; proceeding by secret inquiry, 
Often instigated by private malice, to inflict 
ruinous tines and perpetual exclusion from office. 
The common people, having no knowledge of the 
truth with regard to the conduct and sentiments 
of the upper class, soon learned to distrust their 
superiors of both the rival parties. They sought 
and obtained, in the course of the fourteenth 
century, a desperate remedy, which was manifestly 
destructive of political responsibility, though it 
seemed to flatter the love of equulity, and to 
prevent any man or set of men becoming too im¬ 
portant The election of the Priori was taken 
away from the Guilds, and, after being for a short 
time entrusted to popular suffrage in the wards, 
gave placo to the strangest system recorded in the 
history of republican institutions. Lists were 
made out, at triennial periods, of all the citizens 
who wore deemed by a popular vote eligible to 
public office and capable of serving usefully ; and, 
out of this large number, some hundreds, of differ¬ 
ent classes, many of them being obscure persons, 
and many dishonest intriguers, indebted to bribery, 
treating, or corrupt influence for their nomination 
as rulers of the State, were to be drawn by lot It 
was done by takiug the written names from a full 
bog when the Priori were appointed, to servo for 
two months, so that there was really no direct and 
immediate election, and those who had to form 
the short-lived Signoria did not know who would 
bo their colleagues. This absurd method of ap¬ 
pointing the members of the Government — tho 
wildest travesty of a representative constitution 
—along with tho incessant proscription and exclu¬ 
sion of distinguished and high-born citizens, ulti¬ 
mately destroyed the Commonwealth of Florence, 
after sorao fifty years more of domestic troubles, 
and of disgraceful failures in its Italian policy. 
The remainder of the history, down to the year 
1382, when the aristocracy' of wealth, including 
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men of superior skill in affairs, and of extensive 
connections, gained power as a new oligarchy, 
which prej»ared the way for the Mediccan era, is 
sadly deficient in eminent and illustrious examples 
of public virtue. 

The miserable anarchy that existed in 1342 is 
measured by the reckless despair of peace and 
order which alone could have induced the Floren¬ 
tines, with their love of liberty, to confer the dicta¬ 
torship on Walter of Briennc. That worthless 
Frenchman, called tho “Duke of Athens," who 
had neither ability, courage, nor honesty, but wo* 
connected with the King of Naples, the chief 
patron of the Guelphs, and brought a few hundred 
Burgundian men-at-arms for his body-guard, was 
invested with the Lordship of Florence for life 
He immediately turned out the Gonfaloniere uiid 
the Priori, appointed three or four creatures of his 
own to posts of authority, summoned others from 
among the inferior Guilds, and set up a rapacious 
and savage despotism. He plundered the reve¬ 
nues of the State and city, imposed a variety of 
new taxes, repudiated the public debts, confis¬ 
cated much private property, and filled his own 
coffers; while he imprisoned, tortured, mutilated, 
and put to death with atrocious cruelty, many of 
the leading citizens, violated their households, and 
indulged in the grossest personal licentiousness. 
After ten months of this intolerable misrule, the 
people rose in sudden insurrection, attacked and 
dispersed his troops, drove him away, killed 
his Florentine ministers, and proceeded to expel 
tho chief men of five obnoxious noble families, 
including the Bardi, the Donati, and tho Frcs- 
cobnldi, whose houses were sacked and burned. In 
1347, Florence and the whole country around was, 
by the total failure of the harvest, visited with a 
grievous famine, which was followed next year by 
the still more terrible scourge of that famous plague 
described by Boccaccio in the Introduction to his 
"Decameron.” The deaths in the city averaged 
six hundred daily, and it was said that there 
was a decrease of three-fifths of the i>opulation; 
but this calculation may include those who fled to 
other places. A few years after*, fresh embroil¬ 
ments and disputes with neighbouring States arose, 
and Italy, more particularly Tuscany and the 
Romagna, became tho field of a new series of 
military outrages and pecuniary extortions, con¬ 
sequent upon the adoption of unworthy means of 
warfare. Instead of going out themselves to fight, 
as their forefathers had done, the city folk had 
become accustomed to hire bands of mercenaries, 
called “soldiers of fortune," who would serve 
anywhere for pay. They were Germans, Swiss, 
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French, and English, ns well ns Italians, and partly 
consisted of tin* remnant of armies imported by 
the Emperor, or by the King of Naples or sent by 
foreign princes to aid their Gliib Him- or Guelph 
allies. Of this nature were the binds led by 
Werner, whom Italians call " Guarnieri." sclf-styhsl 
the - Enemy of God, of Pity, and of Mercy;” by 
the Knight Hospitaller Montreal, known as Fra 
Moriale; by Conrad of Lando, whose “Great 
Company ” mnster.il live thousand horse, and seven 
thousand men on foot; and by Sir John Hawk- 
wood. once a tailor's apprentice in London. Flo¬ 
rence, Wing by this time very rich, and lier 
rulers, if not lose and cowardly, very incapable, 
was repeatedly obliged to buy off the** military as- 
sassins and robWrs to save her own territory, and 
the smaller towns dependent on her. from Wing 
plundered. Upon one occasion, indeed, in the 
summer of 1339, when Lando, who had levied 
contributions on Perugia, Sienna, and Pisa, was ^ 
marching toward:* Florence, a sufficient force was 
sent out to meet him on the frontier, and the 
bandit chief, with all his host, preferred to make a 
hasty retreat. At a later |*erind. Sir John Hawk- 
wood, whose character was not so bad, engaged 
with his Free Company in the service of the 
commonwealth, and figures as “ Giovanni Aguto 
in the pages of native history. A war with Pisa, 
from 1362 to 1364, had given the Florentines some 
experience of his prowess on their enemy's side. 
Ten years later, they were threatened with hostili¬ 
ties by Pope Gregory XL, after braving interdict 
and excommunication, launched against them as 
having retaliates! upon the States of the Church 
for a certain act of Papal treachery. But these 
conflicts did not lead to any important result. 

The last notable revolution in the domestic 
affairs of Florence, which need be related in this 
Chapter, began in 137* with what is called t ic 
“Insurrection of the Ciompi,' that is, of the 
woolcombcrs and common working classes. Thirty 
thousand of the city population earned their brea< , 
as now at Leeds or Bradford, by the various 
industries suWrdinate to the “Arte della Lana, 
the "real woollen manufacture, which was then the 
gnutest, though not tho only, sou-w of Florentine 
lichen, ns that ot silk, transferred thither from he 
cruel overthrow of Lncciis prosperity, was still ol 
minor importance. The operatives in 
processes complained of sonw opp^'e l^lat ow 
maintained by the commercial chiefs of the Guild 
respecting tlm rate of wages for piece-work and 
other matters of a kind familiar enough to 
Englishmen of this day. Their discontent was 
aggravated by political agitation, on the score o 


frequent notorious acts of injustice and seventy 
committed by the captains of the Guelph party, 
and by the gross misconduct of public business. 
For these rough working men, proud of their 
republican ancestry, cherished a patriotic zeal, and 
the spirit of democracy yet lived in their hearts 
with as much fire as in modern Paris. The insurrec¬ 
tion was fomented by Sal vest ro dei Medici, the 
first conspicuous member of a mercantile house 
which was destined to win princely |>ower and rank 
at a later period. This man, with Tommaso Strozzi 
nml one of the Alberti, planned a rising of the 
jiopulace, and, being elected Gonfalonicre, opposed 
the lawless acts of the official persons serving in 
the same term, and denounced them to a tumul¬ 
tuous assembly outside. Riots were provoked, 
which took the usual barbarous form of attacking 
and destroying the houses of several of the ruling 
party. Such violence and mischief, committed by 
an unreflecting mob, can Ik* palliated only by the 
former example of their social auperiors, in wreak¬ 
ing similar vengeance upon the leaders of a defeated 
faction. Three men of the people, moreover, 
had been nrrest.il and put to the torture by the 
Signorin, to force them to confess, and implicate 
others in the charge of seditious conspiracy. “ The 
Priori an- murdering our brothers! '* was the cry 
that went up all over the city. The Piazza was 
tilled with armed and furious insurgents, and there 
were no soldiers to put them down. From day to 
day, this menacing demonstration of jiopular anger 
was renewed, while the Priori, shut up in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, felt in danger of their lives. 
The majority of the trade guilds, when appealed 
to, would not siipjwrt the discredited administra¬ 
tion, and presently consented to join with the 
ward-delegates of the people in creating a pro¬ 
visional government. Michel Lando, a bravo, and 
honest woolcombcr in his working dress, was 
chosen by acclamation to direct this momentous 
change. Xnd performed his task, in a single day, 
with admirable decision and prudent self-control. 
The Priori having Util, he took the Gonfalon or 
Standard of Justice in his hand, entered tlio 
Palazzo, and there gave orders (which were en¬ 
forced by the influence of the guilds) for the 
stoppage'of violence, and the regular election _of a 
new Signorix It consisted of nine Pnon-thit 
chosen bv the greater trades, three by the 1* 

(the “Arti Minor!.” to which others had bee 
added), and three by the working classes the 
..pnpolo minute.” Michel Lando showed no d- 
position to ra.ain dictatorial power; and, though 
ids political work, done in a moment of emergency, 
was very speedily undone, we must regard b* 
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behaviour as a redeeming instance of public virtue 
in a depraved and dissolute age. 

When the disturbance and panic hod subsided, 
and the ordinary functions of government were 
restored, the old combination of persons of the 
richer class — the great merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers, the men of capital, of large busi¬ 
ness, practised intellect, and social distinction— 
again set on foot a successful movement of counter¬ 
revolution. This was headed by the Albizzi, who 
had suffered great injury from the new democratic 
rule, when, after Michel Lando’s retirement, it 
took to penal measures of extreme severity. Tho 
aged Piero degli Albizzi, being especially ob¬ 
noxious os a fonner supporter of the proscriptions 
under the Guelph party ascendency, was con¬ 


demned upon the discovery of a foreign plot, in 
which also the Peruzzi, the Strozzi, and other 
families of importance were implicated; and he, 
with several of the foremost citizens, died on the 
scaffold. But the community in general had 
grown wear)- of so many ages of civic strife, con¬ 
tinual turmoil, and needless bloodshed. Floren¬ 
tine society hod come to the opinion, as civilisation 
progressed, that to make plenty of money, and to 
enjoy it in refined luxury, was the true end of life 
for such a clever people. The oligarchical rule, 
established about 1382, was pretty well suited to 
the temper of the times, and was maintained by 
the faction of which the Albizzi kept the lead, 
until, in the middle of the fifteenth century, they 
were superseded by the Medici 
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In a certain sense, the fourteenth century was the 
ago of Chivalry. It is true that tho feudal system, 
aud the institution of knighthood which was its 
military accon»i»animcnt, were dying out; yet 
Chivalry as a sentiment and a pageant—as a 
sentiment tinging tho whole moss of society, and 
a pageant furnishing its most picturesque and 
striking features—belongs peculiarly to the era 
of Edward the Black Prince and Froissart This 
burst of vividness and splendour may have been 
nothing more than the hectic flush of approaching 
dissolution; but tho fact is none the less in¬ 
teresting on that account The mock battles of 
the tournament, where a lady adjudged the prize, 
and the combatants sometimes inflicted real injury 
on one another in the ardour of the struggle, may 
be traced back to the ninth or tenth century, and 


survived even to the middle of the sixteenth ; but 
it was in tho fourteenth that they attained their 
utmost pomp and ceremonial dignity. It was then 
tliat Chivalry become refined by the higher civilisa¬ 
tion of the later medireval world, and took a rich 
and fanciful hue from its association with literature. 
The Trouvfcres of Northern France, who were 
romance-writers as well as poets, and tho Minne¬ 
singers of Germany—both belonging to an earlier 
time, but leaving a permanent influence—had 
lifted the miuds of men, throughout a largo part 
of Europe, above tho mere brutality of the dark 
ages, and had formed an ideal of virtue winch 
the fourteenth century made somo endeavour to 
realise. The institution of the Order of the Garter, 
about 1349, gavo a courtly spirit to the ways of 
Chivalry. King Arthur and his knights, Charle- 
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magnc ami his paladins. became the chosen models; and England in the reign of Edward III., not to 
and although, in all this, there was much of the speak of other notable exploits. His life is 
extravagance afterwards ridiculed by Cervantes, comprised within the yeat* 1337 and 1410, and 
the general effect was elevating. Chaucer, who much of what he relates was derived from the actors 
was wholly a fourteenth century man, lias painted, themselves. A poet as well as au historian, he had 
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nick and sympathetic eye for the picture. <p. 

I gorgeous features of the scenes he w,tne.vs« «l, 
beard described by others; and, although a 
ire of Hainault, he was capable of doing 
tice to the heroes of ninny nations. His page 
nos with armour, glows with banners and coats 
arms, glitter with festivals and pageantiv- 
.issart was the most indefatigable of new ^co¬ 
lors. He spent a large part of Ins long ■* 
veiling from country to country, from cou. to 
... • 1 ... „,v,p failed to set down in Ins note- 


in his story of Palatuon and Arcite, a perfect 
example of’ chivalry as it was then umlerstood, 
although the action is supposed to take place 
in ancient Greece. The romance of “ A mad is de 
Gaul "—the native country of which may Have 
been France, or Spain, or Portugal-was a work 
of about the same period; and Froissart, the most 
chivalric of chroniclers, was a contemporary of 
Chaucer, the most knightly of poets. 

It is partly to Froissart that we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the great war between France 
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book, while the statements were fresh in his 
memory, all he had been told concerning famous 
battles, renowned heroes, or the subtle intrigues of 
courts; and in this way he brought together a vast 
Amount of curious information, which sheds a 


existence of those bodies of mercenary troops who 
called themselves Free Lances, and who placed 
their swords at the disposal of any prince or com¬ 
monwealth with money enough to purchase them. 
Sometimes-and this wax even worm—they gave 
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brilliant yet searching light upon the history and 
manners of the times. When in Italy with Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III., he was pre¬ 
sent at the marriage of that prince with the daugh¬ 
ter of Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, and directed the 
festivals given in honour of the occasion. Petrarch 
and Chaucer are also said to have been witnesses 
of the ceremony ; and those three men reflect for 
ub the whole life of the epoch in the flashing 
mirrors of their art and genius. 

One of the worst features of the age was the | 


their seniees on the understanding that they were 
to be at liberty to plunder without check. Such 
were the Catalans forming the Grand Company 
which desolated a large part of the Greek Empire. 
Such, also, were the Condottieri of Italy, who arose 
out of the distracted condition of that country in 
the Middle Ages, and to whom reference was made 
in the last Chapter. As early as 1225, the Count of 
Savoy furnished two hundred horsemen to the 
Republic of Genoa. At a somewhat Inter date, 
Florence had live hundred French lancers in pay. 
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During the following century. os wo liave soen. monv 
of tin* Italian States employed soldiers of fortune 
of several nationalities ; on the other hand, the 
Genoese arrliors fought under foreign monarch*. 
Sir John Hawk wood, who served in the French 
wars under Edward HI., ami afterwanls in the 
quarrels of the Italian Republics, added strategy 
and tactics to personal heroism, and is regarded as 
the founder of the modern art of war. At the 
same time, associations of armed men sprang up 
among the French themselves, and acquired so eon* 
.sidcralde a power that they defied the King, and 
oppressed the humble classes by intolerable exac¬ 
tions. The leaders of the Free Lances were often 
knights, or even nobles—|iersousof ruined fortunes, 
who weir glad of any opportunity to indulge their 
love of adventure, and to put money in their chests. 
The principal sufferers were the miserable peasantry: 
the enemy was but little affected. Fighting 
without any patriotic incentive, or even |>erson<d 
animosity, these irregular bands did but little 
in the field, and frequently contented themselves 
with ostentations displays of valour, which wen* 
hardly more real than the feats of the tilting- 
yard. Even regular combatants indulged in a good 
deal of |>eisonal vaunting; but in those cases the 
shock of conflict was sufficiently real. It would 
sometimes happen that actual Lattlcs would besus- 
|H*nded while two knights, advancing from the hostile 
lines, encountered one another in a duel with lance 
and sword. Each would proclaim the superior 
beauty of his mistress ; and the opposing squadron* 
would stand idle, but not inattentive, while the 
champions fought out to the death their ridiculous 
and discreditable quarrel. 

A general survey of these facts is necessary to a 
complete understanding of the fourteenth century 
and its military doings. England was one of the 
most conspicuous actors in those events, and the 
reputation of her people for heroi'in had never lurforc 
advanced so high. The brilliant achievements of 
Edward III., however, were but ill-heralded by the 
preceding reign. Not only was Edward II. de¬ 
feated in Scotland ; his conduct of affaire in Eng¬ 
land was signalised by nothing but disgrace. He 
gave himself up to two favourites in succession : 
first to Piers Gaveston, a young Gascon ; and after¬ 
wards to Hugh le Despencer, the son of an English 
nobleman. Insurrectionary movements of the 
barons were directed against both these |**r*»ns, 
of whom the former was ultimately Uhead.d, and 
the latter banished. At length, Isabella of France, 
the Queen of Edward II., formed a conspiracy 
with Roger do Mortimer, one of the most powerful 
of the English barons, deposed the King. coiiHiic-d I 


him in one stronghold after another, and, in the 
end, caused him to l>c murdered in Berkeley Castlo 
on the night of the 20th of September, 1327. 
Some eight months previously,his son, Edward III., 
had been proclaimed King at London, though he 
was only fourteen years of age. The government 
was nominally in the hands of a Regency consisting 
of twelve noblemen and prelates, but was actually 
directed by Queen Isabella and her favourite Mor¬ 
timer, with whom, there can be little doubt, she 
had formed an illicit connection. At the latter 
end of 1330, however, the young King, then 
eighteen years of age, threw off the ascendency of 
Mortimer, whom he put to death, at the same time 
placing his mother in a kind of honourable durance, 
from which she was never released, and in which 
she died twenty-seven years later. 

The early part of the new reign was chiefly 
occupied by a series of attacks on Scotland, which 
Edward vainly endeavoured to suImIuc, although 
the treaty of Northampton, in 1328, had ncknow- 
ledgvd the independence of that country. At the 
battle of Haliclon Hill, near Berwick, fought on 
the 19th of July, 13:53, tin- Scots were entirely 
defeated, and for some years Edward continued to 
devastate the northern kingdom, almost from one 
end to the other. Yet the Scottish army still kept 
the field, and the English King found himself os 
far a* ever from the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Whether lie would ultimately have prevailed may 
l«c disputable ; but at any rate bis attention was 
drawn off from Scotland to the more important 
Held of France. From an early date in his reign, 
Edward had advanced a claim to the French 
throne; but lie bad previously taken no steps to 
assert bis alleged right, and might pcrhiqtt havo 
still left the matter in abeyance, had lie not been 
provoked by the assistance rendered to the Scots 
l»v the countrymen of bis mother. The question 
originated in the death of Charles IV. without 
male issue. According to the Salic Law, tho 
throne of France could not be occupied by a. 
woman, and Charles bud left only a daughter. 
The crown therefore lapsed to the first cousin of 
the deceased King,—Philip, Count of Valois, 
grandson of Philip III. Edward of England 
maintained that, although his mother, Isabella, 
was excluded from the French throne by her sex, 
b«*. as her son, was not. The French, on the 
other hand, very reasonably argued that Queen 
Isalx-lla could not transmit to another a right 
which she did not herself posses*, and that, sup 
posing such a transmission to i* possible, the claim 
of Edward would be barrel by the superior right 

! which in that case would piss to the son of tho 
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Princess Jeanne, daughter of King Louis X. 
(Isabella’s brother), who was married to the Count 
of Evreux. The contention of Edward seems in 
truth to have had no justification in French law or 
practice, and it was made still worse by the 
English King having in the first instance acknow¬ 
ledged the title of the new French monarch, and 
done homage to him for the duchy of Guienne. 
Ambition and revenge, however, were more domi¬ 
nant passions in the mind of Edward III. than any 
abstract considerations of legality and justice ; and 
he therefore entered into an alliance with the Earl 
of Brabant, declared war against France, and em¬ 
barked for the Continent on the 16th of July, 1338. 

Tho English monarch first directed his course to 
Antwerp, where lie arrived six days after quitting 
England. He depended much on the free towns 
of Flanders, which had recently passed through an 
interesting and important revolution, and he was 
not disappointed in his expiations. Louis, the 
reigning Count of that small but opulent country, 
had made himself detestable by his tyranny; and, 
after several minor revolts, chiefly on the part of 
Bruges, on insurrection broke out among the people 
of Ghent, whose leader was a citizen named James, 
or Jacob, van Artcvelde. Although violent and 
arbitrary in many of his actions, this remarkable 
man enjoyed the support of his fellow-burghers, 
amongst whom he divided the property of the 
nobles. Philip of Valois had suppressed, by on 
armed intervention, some previous movements of 
tho Flemings, and Edward perceived that he could 
use the popular hatred of the French King as a 
weapon against his enemy. Artcvelde declared 
for the English alliance; Count Louis attached 
himself to the cause of Philip, and beheaded one of 
the opposite faction whom lie had seized at Bruges. 
Hereupon the people of Ghent marched against 
Bruges, and compelled the burghers to throw in 
their lot with Edward. After the arrival of tho 
English forces, in 1338, Count Louis was success¬ 
fully attacked, and for a time withdraw to France. 
Returning soon afterwards, he endeavoured to win 
over his subjects to the French alliance, but 
without success; and tire support of the Flemish 
citizens was pledged to tho martial Plantagenet in 
his war with Philip. It is said to have been James 
van Artcvelde who first suggested to Edward that 
he should assumo the title of King of France. 
He did this because the Flemings were vassals of 
the French sovereign, against whom they had 
nevertheless risen in rebellion. If, therefore, ho 
could place an ally on the French throne, his 
follow-countrymen would bo relieved from their 
position of illegality, and delivered at once from 
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the tyranny of Louis and the interference of 
Philip. Edward was glad of Flemish support, 
even apart from any consideration of war with 
Fraucc; for he saw that the commercial cities of 
the Netherlands were becoming a power in the 
world, which it would be good policy to foster. 
He established Flemish workmen in England, 
developed the manufacturing spirit which was 
innate in his own people, and added to the wealth 
of the country by encouraging several industries, 
and by a liberal admission of foreign goods, free of 
prohibitory duties at the ports of entry. The 
increased prosperity of his realm enabled Edward 
to prosecute the French war with the grt-ater case 
an<l success; and another circumstance which 
added to his strength was the complete fusion by 
that time effected between the English and the 
Norman elements in the population. Tho use of 
tlie English language was now general amongst all 
classes. Even the nobles spoke tho native tongue, 
and regarded French simply ns a foreign accom¬ 
plishment. 

The war between Franco and England began 
with a great naval action fought off Helvoetsluys, 
near the mouth of the Maas, on the 22nd of 
June, 1340. In this encounter the French were 
so desperately beaten that n long truce ensued, 
which, however, did not result in the restoration 
of peace. Edward would not abate his claims; 
Philip VI. could hardly be expected to grant them. 
The victory at Hclvoetsluvs had nearly annihilated 
the French navy, and had proved—whut has so 
often been illustrated since—the immense superi¬ 
ority of English over French combatants at sea. 
The event was a most fortunate omen for tho 
invader, who was of course all tho less disposed to 
relinquish, or even reduce, his demands after so 
brilliant a commencement of tho war. Never¬ 
theless, events proceeded very slowly, and in a few 
years Edward lost his Flemish ally, James van 
Arteveldo, whose devotion to English interests had 
excited against him the distrust of the population. 
The democratic leader had proposed that Edward’s 
eldest son, afterwards distinguished as the Black 
Prince, should be elected Governor of Flanders, on 
the understanding that that counts? should be 
made a sovereign duchy. At the same time, the 
prosperity of Ghent was rapidly declining; the 
trades were jealous of one another; and the 
factions of the fullers and tho weavers fought for 
a whole day in tho market-place. Tho former lost 
fifteen hundred of their number, and tho latter, 
being left masters of the field, abolished tho 
corporation of the fullers, and thus deprived them 
of auy share in the municipal government A 
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certain Thomas Denys, belonging to one of the 
smaller crafts, assumed a |>osition of hostility 
towards Artevehle, who therefore introduced five 
hundred English soldiers into Client; and Denys, 
regarding this as treason to tin* State, attacked the 
dictator in the summer of 1345, and slew him with 
many of his supporters.* 

Edward, Prince of Wales, was at that time only 
fifteen years of ago. having been Imm at Woodstock 
on the 15th of June, 1330. He was the son of 
Philippa of Hainault, to whom his father had been 
married when in his sixteenth year. The heir to 
the crown obtained his title of the Black Prince 
from the colour of his armour ; and, though a man 
of violent jMssiono, who often acted unjustly, he 
remains in the popular imagination as the most 
heroic and knightly figure of that age. In July, 
134(5, lie accompanied his father on a renewed 
expedition into France. The war was now puslosl 
with much greater vigour than L*fore; and King 
Edward, having reduced Caen and Lower Nor¬ 
mandy. followed the left Kink of the Seine till he 
reached the outskirts of Paris. His object was 
to form a junction with a Flemish force which had 
assembled at Grnvelines; but he s|ioedily found 
himself threatened by large armies, both in front 
and rear, and it was only by hard fighting that 
lie restored his communications, which had been 
tcm|>orurily broken. When, however, he once 
more found himself safe, he drew up his forces 
at the little village of Creasy, or Crecy, in Pon- 
thicu, and, on the 2Ctli of August, 134*5, offered 
Kittle to the enemy. The result was one of the 
most brilliant victories ever achieved by an English 
army. It was due in a large degree to the deadly 
hail of the English bowmen, whose arrows fell 
so thick that, according to Froissart, it seemed as if 
it snowed. On this memorable occasion, cannon 
also were used—not. however, for the first time, 


as they had been employed by Edward himself 
during his earliest campaign against the Scots, in 
1327. At Orcssy, four pieces were set in position ; 
and although, from their small size, it is probable 
that they did but little execution, they are said to 
have caused great dismay among the French 
troops, who had never before seen or heard of such 
extraordinary engines. Philip and his troops 
fought with desjierate valour; but the two greatest 
heroes of the conflict were the blind old King 
of Bohemia, who caused his horse to be led into 
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the thickest of the fight, and the young Prince of 
Wales, who acquitted himself with such valour, 
devotion, and ability, that his father left to him 
the chief honours of the day, and would not even 
send him a reinforcement in a hard passage of 
arms. The Bohemian sovereign was slain in the 
midst of a little company of dauntless knights; 
the Black Prince survived to become one of the 
most conspicuous soldiers of his time. At the 
close of the action, the rout of the French was 
complete and irremediable, and it is affirmed that 
their dead equalled in number the whole English 
army. 

Edward advanced to Calais three days after the 


great victory which had shattered the French 
hosts, but was there detained for nearly eleven 
mouths. The capture of the city, in 1347, was 
followed by a truce which lasted until 1355; and 
in the meanwhile the English had been completely 
victorious over the Scots, who, taking advantage 
of Edward's absence in France, had not only re- 
axserted their national independence under King 
David II., but had invaded the northern counties 
of England. Their career of devastation, however, 
was brought to a close on the 17th of October, 
1346, levs than two months after the battle of 
Crossy, when they were defeated in an encounter at 
Neville's Cross, near Durham. Froissart asserts 
that the English army was commanded by Queen 
Philippa in person ; but this is questionable. At 
nnv rate, tl.c victory was complete. King David 
himself was wounded and captured, and many 
of the Scottish nobility were taken prisoners 
or slain. Edward was now in a position of un¬ 
disputed predominance; but it does not appear 
that be had even yet formed a design of actually 
conquering France. Hi. great object was to 
obtain .be mastery of the Channel, where English 
commerce had suffered terribly from the pnvateel* 
" Tout by Calais. This was one of the ivasons 
X lie pUod the siege of that c^.own 
„. it h so much determination, and why he after¬ 
wards exhibited toward.tile unfortunate citrons so 
vindictive and revengeful a spirit-* spmt modified 
only by the earnest prayers of Queen Philippa. 
S possession of the place was important to l„m 
2o,C a base of operations agaiust F «icc, ™ 
„ affording a means of communication with 
Flanders. But nothing was more dear to the 
1,,-art of Edward than tbe encouragement of the 
naval power of England; and in UnstvspccKc 
accomplished much. In the latter part of 134., 
£r»on a gws,. naval victory over a Spanish 
oirwte-fleet in tbe Channel, on which occasion ho 
L. on deck, previous to the action, surrounded by 
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his minstrels, who played for his delectation until 
the enemy’s ships came up. 

Before the expiration of the last truce, Philip of 
France had passed away. He expired on the 
22nd of August, 1350, and was succeeded by his 
son John, who found his realm in a state of ruin 
and distraction which he had not the skill to 
amend The prosperity of northern and central 
France had been entirely destroyed by the late 
Avars. A bankrupt treasury, an army thinned 
and disheartened, fortresses unmanned, and a 
country devastated by wandering hordes of 
ruffians, who extorted plunder at the swords 
point, formed the miserable inheritance of the 
second Valois. The south had been unaffected by 
the Avar and its consequent troubles ; but in 1355 
that part of France suffered terribly from a ma¬ 
rauding expedition led by the Block Prince, who 
was accompanied by a number of Gascons, the 
most greedy and unscrupulous of robbera The 
towns along the Garonne were remarkable for 
I heir riches, and for the elegant and sumptuous 
life of their citizens. Prince Edward left them 
but little when he and his piratical bands weut 
into winter quarters at Bordeaux. In the follow¬ 
ing year he started for tho Loire, in the ho|*e of 
obtaining an equal booty, but, as he approached 
Poitiers, found his way barred by a French 
army under King John. As his own force num¬ 
bered only eight thousand men, and tlie French 
army is said to have consisted of sixty thousand, 
the situation was manifestly very serious. The 
English commandor even sent proposals for an 
arrangement. Ho offered to surrender his pri¬ 
soners, and to bind himself by an oath not to make 
war against France for the next seven years, if he 
wero allowed a free passage. The terms were re¬ 
fused, and, on the 19th of September, 1356, the 
celebrated bottle of Poitiers added another to the 
list of French disasters. Fortunately for tho 
small English army, the ground was covered with 
thick hedges aud vineyards, so that the immenso 
numbers of tho French were unable to act simul¬ 
taneously. The result was a crushing defeat, 
caused mainly by tho storm of arrows poured forth 
by the English archers from the coverture where 
they stood concealed. The French King was 
captured, and many thousands of French dead 
strewed the neighbouring fields and lanes. King 
John Avas afterwards taken to London, where 
tho young Prince waited on him at table, and 
endeavoured by every refinement of courtesy to 
soften the sting of defeat Chivalry was never 
seen in a more amiable or noble light; but these 
exhibitions of high knightly manners towards a 


fallen enemy must not blind us to tho fact 
that Prince Edward often made war with tho 
licence of a brigand, and seemed to regard the 
commonalty as having no rights at nil. 

After the victory at Poitiers, a truce was con¬ 
cluded for two years; but the time was far tod 
short to admit of any recovery on the part of 
France. The French soldiers, finding no longer any 
legitimate employment for their arms, split up into 
lands of desperadoes, who robbed their own 
countrymen, and committed every enormity. Tho 
captive nobles obtained money for their ransom by 
a system of cruel extortion, and the Dauphin, 
Charles, vainly struggled with the misery of tho 
time. Under these circumstances, the States- 
Gcneral made au effort to acquire a greater in¬ 
fluence in the conduct of affairs than had been 
previously allowed them. A committee of eighty 
members was named, to de)il*mte upon the 
measures which the absence of the King had ren¬ 
dered necessary. This body made several de¬ 
mands tending to the enlargement of tho national 
liberties; but tho Dauphin, without giving any 
positive reply (which, indeed, his subordinate posi¬ 
tion might hardly have justified), prorogued tho 
States, and raised money by depreciating tho value 
of the coin. The representatives of tho people, on 
re-assembling in February, 1357, ngain insisted on 
their demands, which they augmented by otlrcrs of 
a similar nature; ami Charles was compelled to 
give way. His concession, however, was simply 
nominal, for he secretly procured from his father a 
refusal to ratify tho compact. Nothing could 
have been more ill-judged. The revolutionary 
members of the States-General at once proceeded 
to enforce their will by measures of on extreme 
and doubtful character. They released Charles tho 
Bad, King of Navarre, whom John of France had 
arrested in 1356, for having assassinated Charles 
de la Cerda, Constable of France; brought him to 
Paris, and urged him to assert a right to the 
French throne, on the ground of his descent, on 
the mother’s side, from Louis X. Tho alleged 
right was clearly no right at all, if the Salic Law 
was to be regarded os Laving any existence; but, 
in a state of such universal disruption, any one 
having tlie least connection with the royal family 
of Franco became a formidable competitor when 
supported by the popular suffrage. Charles of 
Navarre (a grandson of Louis X. through tho 
Countess of Evreux) was not unwilling to occupy 
tho post which others were so desirous of bestowing. 
He was an ambitious and self-seeking prince, with a 
grievance against the King of France, to whom he 
had ceded the county of Angouleme, on condition 
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01 certain French territorh* Wins made over to 
liim in exchange — a condition which l»a«l never 
Wu fulfilled. Hut his pmitinn was oh.- of ex¬ 
treme «litli ultv. for tin- revolutionary spirit, now 
t hnroughly armiM-d. s.h.ii o'.-rspn-ad the antiri|*it«d 
h-Himls. The ellief of the |<opular leaders Etienne 
Mareel, head of tli«- niunici|ality of Paris, stirred 
up a violent insurreetion against the court. In 
February. 13‘.S. the demagogue ami his supi«orters 
forced theii way into the palais', and. in the presence 


burned: and all the northern and western districts 
of France were scathed by the tires of revolu¬ 
tionary passion. The French aristocracy had used 
their power with the cruel seltishness common to 
privileged orders; and their victims, on gain¬ 
ing the upper hand, requited them in an ecstacy of 
insane hatred and demoniac fury. Marcel, so far 
from endeavouring to suppress this appalling out¬ 
break. furnished the Jacquerie with a l»ody of 
auxiliaries, and incited them to attack Meaux, 


of the Dauphin, assassinated tlie Marshals of 
Champagne and Normandy. Tin- prince Hed to 
Compiegne. assembled the States-Genend at that 
town. and. collecting a strong party of the noWrs, 
asserted his cause hv an appeal to arms. The 
civil war which ensued was distinguished by a 
rising of the peasantry, who. maddened by the 
al.jecf wretehe.lne.ss of tl.eir condition, revenge. 1 
their miseries n|M>n the imMes. From tin* nick¬ 
name of - Jacp.es lionhomme.- often applied to 
the French peasantry, the insurgents obtained the 
name of the Jacquerie. Tl.eir movement was at- 
tended by all the horrors which invariably accom¬ 
pany such outbreaks. Large nund-rv of the 
nobility were massacred without distinction of age 
or sex; the feudal chateaux wen- sack-il am 


where the wife of the Dauphin, accompanied by 
many ladies of high rank, had sought refuge. The 
town would probably have l*en taken, but for the 
hen-ic eirorts of Gaston Pliahus, Count of Foix. 
and the Captal de Duch, who relieved the threat¬ 
ened position by a movement which was seconded 
by the Duke of Orleans and the garrison. The 
peasants were defeated with immense loss ; the 
librarian revolt at once collapsed ; the soils were 
1 ,unted down in every direction ; and an unsparing 
massacre of their class avenged the excesses by 
which they had themselves retaliated the sufferings 
of many lamentable years. 

After the suppression of the Jacquerie, the 
Dauphin encamped with his army under the walls 
1 of Paris, and effected a secret understanding with 
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Charles of Navarre, who, however, still carried cm 
negotiations with the democratic party headed 
by MarceL The plots of the latter were detected 
by one of the sheriffs of Paris, who, taking the 
traitor by surprise, killed him with a hatchet on 
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compelled to conclude a disadvantageous treaty. 
The spirit of the French, however, was not entirely 
broken even by these accumulated misfortunes; 
and when news arrived from England that King 
John had entered into a convention with Edward, 



the 31st of July, 1358; and the Dauphin, after 
entering Paris, and executing all who had taken 
part in the rebellion, annulled the measures of 
reform lately advised by the States-General, and 
restored the royal authority to the plenitude of 
despotic power. It might have seemed tlmt France 
would at any rate enjoy a period of repose after 
the convulsions she had recently passed through ; 
but Charles of Navarre renewed the war iu the 
provinces, and, in August, 1359, the Dauphin was 
138 


by which he coded to him Gnienne, Normandy, Tour- 
aine, Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limousin—not as 
fiefs, but in absolute sovereignty—the Dauphin 
repudiated the arrangement, with the cordial assent 
of the States-General, and the acclamations of the 
people. 

Another English invasion of France was the 
result of this spirited conduct. In command of an 
immense army, Edward III. entered Picanly, and 
proceeded to Rheirns. He found the country little 
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hotter than a desert; tin- land uncultivated, the 
houses in ruins, ami the streets and raids over- 
grown with grass. These terrible effects had been 
produced partly by his own armies in previous 
years, and partly by the civil war and social 
anarchy which had occurred since the last invasion. 

A prosja ious realm had l wen reduced to the ex¬ 
treme of ruin ; but this very fact now 0 |»erated for 
its protection. After ineffectually endeavouring 
to besiege Rheiins, the English King found it 
necessary to withdraw, owing to the exhausted 
condition of the country, which was incajwble of 
supporting his men. He therefore visited Bur¬ 
gundy. from which he extorted an enormous sum, 
and then, marching to Paris, sought to bring on a 
general action with the French army. The 
Dauphin declined the encounter, and Edward fell 
back on Chartres, where lie tarried for a while, in 
a position of great emlmrraasment, and even peril. 
His troops were suffering from privation; the 
country was destitute of necessary supplies; the 
people wore hostile, and the Dauphin was aj»- 
parenlly awaiting the opportunity for a favourable 
blow. Under these circumstances, Edward opened 
negotiations for peace, or lent a favourable ear to 
suggestions which reached him from other quartern 
The treaty of Brctigny. signed by the commissioner* 
of both monarch* on the 8th of May, 13G0. granted 
to France more favourable terms than John had 
accepted in the depression of his captivity; but it 
handed over to the English sovereign a large 
amount of French territory, for which he was to 
do no homage to the crown of France. On tin- 
other hand. Edward renounced all pretensions to 
the French throne, as well as to Normandy ami 
other ancient possessions of the Plnutagenot*. 
John returned to Paris in December of the sain- 
veal-: hut. owing to his second son, Louis of 
Anjou, who was one of the hostage* for the com 
ph te payment of the ransom, having escaped from 
Calais, where he had l*een confined, he voluntarily 
returned to London, where he died on the #th of 


April, 1304 . _ . 

While these events were proceeding in Franc.-, 
the ncighliouring land of Spain was disturbed by a 
painful contention, arising from the misgovemment 
of the Castilian King. The country had long been 
i„ „ of turl.ul.-nc-: 1-u. Pdro «he 
succeeded in 1350. distinguished himself above * 
his predecessors by the ferocity of his rule. I ■< 
popular discontent at last grew to such a heigh 
that the illegitimate half-brother of the monarch 
Henrv Tiwtanwra, placed himself at the hea. 
an insurrection which was listed t] « K,n - 
of Aragon and Portugal, and by a compan) «•. 


French adventurers, commanded by Bertrand du 
Guesclin. The French warriors entered Catalonia 
in December, 13G5, when the j>opular rising be¬ 
came so universal that Pedro fled into Guienne, 
and imploreil the aid of Ed waul the Black Prince, 
whom he bribed \n ith the offer of Biscay. Edward 
listened to the pro]iosal; marched with his army 
into Spain in the early part of 1367 ; and two 
mouths later met with the forces of Henry and 
du Guesclin nt a s|*ot between the villages of 
Xajata and Navan-ete, on the borders of Castile 
and Navarre. Victory fell to the English; the 
gallant commander of the French irregular* was 
taken prisoner; and Henry, escaping from the 
Held of battle, took refuge at Avignon. Pedro 
was restored to the throne which he had justly 
forfeited, but failed to discharge his obligations to 
the Black Prince. The English hero returned to 
Guienne, and the troops, finding themselves de¬ 
prived of their pay, which Edward had no means 
of furnishing, began to commit depredations on the 
people. The only means of relieving the popula¬ 
tion of the South was to send these marauder* into 
the ncighliouriiig provinces of France. The |>eace 
of Bretigny was endangered hy their acts, and still 
more so by the encouragement which the French 
King, Charles V., gave to the disaffected nobles of 
Guienne. The moment wax favourable for an 
attempt to recover all that had been lost, and to 
deliver Fiance from tlm tyranny of the English. 
Edward III. was patting into premature dotage, 
and the Black Prime was disabled by a malady 
which he had contracted from the Spanish climate. 

| France was beginning to recover in some degree 
from the depression of the late wars, and tin- 
nation was evidently inclined to a renewed 
struggle with the invader. Charles therefore con¬ 
clude.! a treaty of alliance with Henry of Trnsta 
main, and again furnished him with n body of free 
lances un.h r du Guesclin for a second attempt on 
the throne of Castile. Pedro, though assisted by 
the Moors of the South, was defeated nt the battle 
of Montiel, and took refuge in the town itself, 
where lie was closely la-sieged. His l*ositioii being 
hopeless, he endeavoured to cacupr at night, hut 
f.-ll into the hands of a French officer. The latter 
pir»mix*d to conceal him, but. by an aet of treachery 
which even the crimes of the fugitive cannot 
I excuse, betrayed him to Henry, who, in a violent 
altercation and stniggle, stabbed him to the heart. 


• Froi—rt. Hook I., cl..,. 24-V -terren*. » Si-* 
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tent -ith the general character of the nan. 
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Encouraged by the more favourable aspect of 
affairs, Charles V. openly maintained that he had 
never renounced his suzerainty over the English 
fiefs. The final ratifications of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny had not yet been exchanged, and, in January, 
13G9, Charles addressed a summons to the Black 
Prince to appear fa-fore him, and answer the com¬ 
plaints of his vassals. ** I will come," replied 
Edward, " but with helmet on head, ami with 
sixty thousand men at my buck." War was at 
once declared; the whole country south of the 
Garonne broke out into insurrection ; the city of 
Ponthieu was seized by the malcontents ; and the 
Black Prince, reduced by disease t.» the extreme 
of weakness, was carried from place to place 
on a litter. Nevertheless, he soon recaptured 
Limoges, which had been surrendered to the 
French ; but his success was disgraced by one of 
those acts of ferocity to which he wax prone. The 
town was given up to pillage, and more than three 
thousand of the citizens were massacred by the 
horo of Crcssy and Poitiers. His sun declined in 
lurid and sanguinary clouds; for his complaint 
soon afterwards acquired so great a mastery that 
ho returned to England in January, 1371, a 
broken and disappointed man. The government 
of Guicnno was left in the hands of his brother, 
John of Gaunt, so called from the city of Glient, 
where he was bom. John, whose English title 
was Duke of Lancaster, married a daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, in whose right he assumed the 
stylo of King of Castile. He made no attempt at 
that tiiuo to obtain the throne, nor did he even 
concern himself to redeem the English cause 
in southern France. Fortune had deserted the 
English arms, and du Guescliu, who had been 
appointed Constable of France, commenced a 
series of operations which terminated in the re¬ 
covery of all the territories between the Loire 
and tho Gironde. Edward IIL was fawildercd 
and dismayed by the progress of events, and made 
desperate efforts to recover his lost supremacy. 
Ill-success, however, continued to wait upon his 
flag. An army commanded by tire Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, which attempted to land at Rochelle in tho 
summer of 1372, was destroyed by the fleet of 
Henry, King of Castile; and an expedition con¬ 
ducted by the English sovereign in ]>crson, and 
accompanied by Prince Edward, was compelled 
to put back by contrary winds. Brittany was 
recovered by du Guosdin in 1373, and a Urge 
force which landed at Calais in the same year, 
under tho command of John of Gaunt, was re- 
duced to a skeleton before the arrival of winter by 
fatigue, deprivation, axrd tire harassing attacks of 


the French, who carefully avoid.-d any gmicml 
action, but continually burst U|*on the English 
when they were least eapablo of self-defence. By 
the close of tho year, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and 
Calais, were tiro only French places of ini|iortnnoo 
which remained in the hands of the English. At 
last, itt 1374, a trace for three years was concluded 
between the belligerent* by tho inter|x*xition of 
the Tope. Both nations were nearly exhausted; 
but the lralance of advantages was very greatly in 
favour of the French. 

The reign of Edward III. hod commenced with 
singular brilliance ; its end was melancholy and 
overeluulowed. The |M>pulation of England was 
seriously reduced, not merely by the Black Death, 
but by the incessant war's in which the ambition 
of the monarch had involved his country. The 
nnlioira) exjK-nditure was increased by the costly 
expeditions into France : mid, although these en¬ 
terprises were popular as long as they succeeded, 
the Commons begun to complain when victory 
passed from the English to the French standard* 
What is called "the Good Parliament" of 1370 
offered a vigorous resistance to tire misgovern- 
ment of the time. Sir Peter dc la Mare, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, denounced tho ill 
conduct of the war, and tho oppressive taxa¬ 
tion which it had entailed. Tire representatives 
of the people demanded mi account of the ex pen 
diture, but were received with insults by John of 
Gaunt, who was at tho head of the Government 
The |>opular leaders, however, were supported by 
the Black Prince, then very nearly at the close of 
his career. The Duke of Lancaster was forced to 
withdraw from the Council; mi investigation into 
the mismanagement of affairs was commenced, and 
steadily prosecuted; and, in tho eud, two of tho 
King’s ministers, Lord Latimer and William Lyons, 
were iini>enched and condemned. Demands were 
also mode for a series of reforms, including tho 
annual assembling of Parliament, and complote 
freedom of election, with which the Crown had 
recently interfered. The death of the Black Prince, 
on the 8th of June, 1376, checked the progress of 
these salutary measures; and the King himself 
expired on tho 21st of June, 1377, leaving to his 
people tho possibility of a more satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement under tho sceptre of a young and 
untried sovereign. The clrief civil and legal 
achievements of the reign of Edward III. were the 
restriction and limitation of the royal prerogative; 
the prohibition of the payment of Peter’s Pence; 
the statute giving a power to prosecute such as 
should presume to cite any of the King’s subjects 
to the court of Romo; the extension of the system 
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•»f trial by jury; tin* custom of legal pleading 
before the judges ; and tin* u.-- of English in the 
law-courts, Ixvause French had become *• much 
unknown, though it was still used, together with 
Litiu. in the Acts of Parliament. 

Richard II., the only surviving son of Edward 
the Riack Prince, was little moivthan eleven years 
of age when lie succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his giandfathcr. Thr affairs of the nation 
were at lirst conducted by a body of twelve coun¬ 
cillors. most of whom wen* in the interest of John 
•*f (•mint, although the Prince himself was excluded, 
because of his mi|>opularity. The reign of Richanl. 
though ini|>ortunt >>> many respects, was not one of 
those which reflirt military glory on the monarch. 
During the two and twenty years over which it 
extended, the power of England declined largely 
from the height which it had attained under the 
third Edward. The wars of Richard with France, 
Flanders, and Scotland, were for the most part un¬ 
fortunate in their results, and the French navy, 
united with that of Castile, ravaged the southern 
shores of England, while the Scots devastated and 
pillaged the North. The character of the King 
was titful, wayward, and (nssionate ; and when his 
cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke, whom he had 
banished, returned to England in 1399, and dc- 
|iosed the unpopular monarch, who soon afterwards 
mysteriously dii-d in prison, the general feeling 
was one of relief. 

The three most imjiortant features of the reign 
thus closed were the movement of John Wyclif, or 
Wickliffc, against the authority of Rome, the re¬ 
bellion of the |.eii*niitry and artisan class, and the 
increase of Parliamentary control over the Govern¬ 
ment. Of these, perlinps, the most remarkable 
was the ecclesiastical revolt of Wyclif. That bold 
and iiidejM'iident thinker appears to have been 
born about the year 1321, near Richmond in York¬ 
shire. At Oxford he distinguished himself in 
theology and philosophy, by the daring nature of 
his speculations, and by his skill as a dialectician ; 
but it was not until 1366 that proceedings were 
taken against him on the ground that his appoint¬ 
ment to the secular wardenshipof Canterbury Hall. 
Oxford, had been irregularly obtained. It is pro¬ 
bable that the audacity of Ids views was the real 
cause of his ejection from office, and it may 1*- that 
the cfusal of the Po|ie to grant his petition for 
reinstatement gave additional force to his dissent 
from what was usually regarded as orthodox be- 
lief. He had abundant grounds, however, for the 
position of antagonism which lie apeeddy assumed. 
The removal of the Taped Court from Rome to 
Avignon had immensely diminished the influence 


of the Western Church. The Po]x.*s were no longer 
regarded as representing a jiower raised above all 
distinctions of nationality, but as appendages of 
the French kingdom, of which England has at all 
times been jealous. The extortions of the French 
Pojtcs were greater than had ever before been 
known, and the English |x-oplc resented them as 
little better than tributes paid to France. This, 
of course, was an exaggeration: but it was a natural 
feeling, and one that could not have arisen had the 
Pontiff* remained at Rome, which the whole West 
of Euro|>c Mill acknowledged us in some sort its 
natural and prescriptive head. 

Another cause tending to dissatisfaction with the 
Church was the luxury, in some cases the absolute 
immorality, which disgraced the lives of monks and 
abbots. What |x-oph* felt on this subject, and what 
they o|wnly talked about, we may see in the pages 
of Chaucer, and of the writer of " Piers Plowman.” 
The lx-st and purest thought in the country was in 
opposition to the priests; but, strange to say, 
this lofty spirit was reinforced by a very questionable 
clement—tlie desire of the nobles to dispossess the 
clergy of their jxnverand wealth, simply that they 
might enrich and magnify themselves. At the 
head of the aristocratic malcontents was John of 
Gaunt, with whom, in the first instance, Wyclif 
formed an alliance for the removal of Church 
abuses. This was ten or eleven years before tho 
death of Edward III ; but it was not until the reign 
of Richard II. that the principal work of the 
English reformer was accomplished. Advancing 
in the boldness of his views, Wyclif contended 
that the individual conscience was in direct relation 
with God. and needed not the intermediation of 
the priest. The tenqiornlitics of the Church should, 
in his view, be subordinate to the power of the 
King, and he maintained that ecclesiastical pro- 
perty might be seized and employed for national 
purposes, although he preferred that the Church 
should voluntarily renounce its possessions, and re¬ 
turn to the poverty of Apostolic times. It was 
unfortunate for Wyclifs cause that his allies, the 
Duke of Lancaster and the adherents of that prince, 
had shown but too plainly that their reforming 
zeal had a selfish, and not a disinterested, motive. 
This enabled the prelates to attack with the greater 
confidence the honest clergyman who was endea¬ 
vouring. without any personal reference, to dimmish 
a vast heap of evils by which religion itself was 
obscured and stifled. In 1377, Wyclif (who had 
been ap|M>inted to the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, a few years earlier) was summoned 
U-fore the Bishop of London, to answer for his 
views concerning the wealth of the Church. Ho 
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appeared in the Consistory Court at St Paul’s, 
when violent language was interchanged between 
John of Gaunt and the Bishops, nnd the dispute 
ended in a riot which nearly cost Wydif his life. 
A summons from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at a somewhat later period, led to a scene of equal 
disturbance in Lambeth Chapel; but it was now 
evident that popular feeling had gone over to the 
side of the innovator, ami, in the insurrection 
under Wat Tyler and his fellows, the name of 
Wyclif was often mentioned in connection with the 
demand for political and social reform. 

We have no reason to suppose that the rector 
of Lutterworth was concerned in the violent 
actions of the peasantry, or favoured their more 
extravagant demands; but it is probable enough 
that he sympathised with their misery, and resented 
their wrongs. As his opinions beernuo more ex- 
trorac—as he advanced from simply denouncing 
the wealth and pride of the clergy to questioning 
some of their most cherished doctriues—he lost 
the countenance of John of Gaunt, and throw 
himself on his humbler countrymen for support. 
In 1381 he repudiated the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, and, abandoning the scholastic use 
of Latin, issued a number of tracts in English, 
which at once conveyed bis ideas into the minds of 
oornmon people, and helped to fix the longuago of 
our race. Ilia translation of the Bible from the 
Latin Vulgate is thought to be tho first complete 
English version of the Scriptures over made, 
though the point is not quite certain. The date of 
its appcaranco was 1383, by which time Wyclif 
had maintained that it was the right of every man 
to examino the Bible for himself, and that an 
appeal to that authority was the sole ground of 
faith. The distinctive doctrines of Romanism 
vanished with the declaration of theso principles; 
and Wyclif was thenceforth almost as much a Pro¬ 
testant as his German and English successors more 
than a hundred years later. Tho rapidity with 
which his opinions spread showed tho disposition to 
ecclesiastical reform already existing in the public 
mind. The Lollards, ns his followers were called 
by way of nickname—an epithet perhaps signify¬ 
ing “idle babblers,” though apparently derived 
from n German word meaning “to chant”—be¬ 
came numerous all over the land. Several persons 
of position, oven in the Church, inclined towards 
the views of Wydif. The prelates endeavoured 
to suppress the new belief; but the commonalty 
were against them, and so was the University of 
Oxford. At length, the Lollards submitted in 
some degree to persecution; yet Wydif, though 
often threatened with penal consequences, pre¬ 


served his independence until his death, on tho 
31st of Decemla-r, 1384. The value of liia life 
consists not so much in his opinions, which seem 
to have been often vague, uncertain, and tentative; 
os in the fact that he was one of the first to 
challenge a personal and corporate despotism which 
was oppressing the intellectual life of Europe. His 
work had doubtless been facilitated by the Great 
Schism of the West, resulting from the election of 
two Popes in 1378—a circumstance which shat¬ 
tered still further the tottering fabric >. tho 
Roman Church. But tho success of the great 
English reformer did not depend on temporary 
complications; it sprang from principles which 
had long remained in abeyance, u »t which were 
destined to exercise a vast and permanent influence 
on many countries of the world. 

In a similar spirit, it may be said that tho 
immediate occasion of the industrial movement in 
tho reign of Richard IL was tho high taxation 
necessitated by years of fruitless hostility ; but 
that tbc deeper and more permanent causo lay in 
social conditions tliat hod existed for ages. Tho 
peasant was a serf and a bondsman ; even tho 
artisan of the towns occupied a miserable und 
degraded position. Whatever was good in feudal¬ 
ism had died out, or become corrupt; its cruel 
injustice, in holding largo bodies of men in a state 
of subjection which guaranteed them littlo beyond 
the bare means of lifo, becarao more monstrous 
ovoiy year, and at length kindled in tho hearts of 
tho poor a devouring flamo of indignation, on 
eager passion for revenge. We have seen how the 
Jacquerie in France retaliated tho sufferings which 
their lords had made them endure : it was now tho 
turn of England to bo similarly convulsed. The 
Black Death, while producing a rise in tho rate of 
wages, had in truth added to the general misery, 
because prices rose at the samo time, ami tho land 
was so depopulated tluit in many places the most 
ordinary works of necessity could not be carried 
out Sbeep and cattle wandered through the 
fields without any oue to teud thorn ; mauy of tho 
fields themselves were left untilled, and tho har¬ 
vests rotted on the ground. A Kentish priest, 
named John Ball, advocated socialism in the plain¬ 
est and most unequivocal terms; and when tho 
Government of Richard II. imposed a poll-tax, in 
December, 1380, the people were ripe for revolt, 
and eager to mako good their principles after a 
very ugly fashion. Tho rebellion of Wat Tyler 
began in the early summer of 1381, near Brent¬ 
wood, in Essex. Wat was soon joined by John 
Ball, and by another priest called Jack Straw. 
Committing terrible devastations on their way, the 
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insurgents nwivlusl to I^mkIoii, lUtroyoi several 
palaces and jails. rel ;»'«••! th- prisoners in Newgate 
and the Fleet. and in **'«nd great numUis of 
|«ersons, including the Arehldsh-p of Canterbury 
(who was also Chancellor i. and Sir Rolicrt Hales, 


immediately cast into the flames. The career of 
Wat Tvler himself was suddenly cut short, on the 
loth of June, liy the Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Walworth. The insurgents soon afterwards laid 
.low n their anus, and in a few weeks the country 
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the Treasurer. The revolt »1 d over many part* 
of the countrv, and for a time the antlmntie* 
.seemed ,*ralvsed : yet 

were extreme in their re*|nnv...ei.ts. ami M-nipIcl 
not to use murder and arson as their w.-aj-ms 
they declared that they wen- not thieves or 
rohU-nt; nor, in a vulgar ^ ne 

of their number, who was found carrying off a 
silver vessel from the sack of the Duke ot 
Lancaster's palace of the Savoy, at Ix.n.hm. was 


was (deified. John Rail. Jack Straw, and hun¬ 
dreds of others, wen* executed ; and the young 
King, who in the height of the panic had granted 
.M-\enil reforms found no difficulty in breaking his 
word when the danger was at an end. 

The authority of Parliament, whether with 
respect to the making of laws, the imposition of 
taxes, or the control of the administration, was con¬ 
siderably extended during the reign of Richard 1L 
The King was frequently in conflict with the 
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House of Commons, and the representatives of 
the people generally obtained the upper hand. 
Richard was much influenced by favourites, as his 
great-grandfather, Edward II., had been; and the 
tendency was met by a similar spirit of opposition, 
exliibited, however, in a more legal and consti¬ 
tutional manner. “ The Wonderful Parliament,” 
which met on the 3rd of February, 1388, pun¬ 
ished several of these ill-selected favourites with 


In 1397, however,a powerful op|>osition arose, in con¬ 
sequence of intrigues with France, having for their 
main object, it was supposed, the strengthening of 
personal rule in England. The Parliament which 
assembled in September was more subservient than 
its predecessor of nine years before, and for a 
while the power of Richard was almost absolute. 
But this short-lived triumph only prepared the 
way for those events which terminated in tho 



tics f«n» or hcociwx. 


death or banishment, and the King remained in a 
slate of subjection for more than a year after. In 
May, 1389, however, he intimated to his Council 
that, being then in his twenty-fourth year, he 
intended to take the management of affairs into 
his own hands. A period of tranquillity ensued, and 
in some respects Richard governed with wisdom 
and equity. The peace of England was assured by 
a series of negotiations which established a truce 
with France, of such prolonged duration as to offer 
a reasonable probability of permanence. The advice 
of Parliament was solicited and followed; Ireland 
was pacified, while at the same time its grievances 
were redressed; and a policy of justice and mode¬ 
ration ensured the repose of the whole reign. 


deposition and death of the King; and the Parlia¬ 
ment had already acquired a power and influence 
which after-times were unable to destroy. It was 
under tho sway of Richard II. that the right of 
impeachment by tho House of Commons, which 
had been first asserted during the latter years of 
Edward III., was established, in 1386, by the 
prosecution of the Earl of Suffolk, who, in his 
cajiacity as Chancellor, had given offence by his 
encouragement of the royal prerogatives. This 
right of impeachment was one of tho means by 
which, in former days, the representatives of tho 
English people kept a check over their ministers; 
and it was not suffered to lapse until the general 
freedom was secured in other ways. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

A FF.KIOD OF GENERAL MSTCRBAXCE. 
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and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Relieved front any immediate feitr of the English, 
Charles V. of France might fairly have ex|*cted 
to pass the remainder of his reign in tranquillity ; 
hut the intrigues of Charles of Navarre compelled 
him, in 1378, to take energetic measures ngainst 
that enemy. His own ambition, moreover, led to 
complications anil disturbance. Bretagne (more 
generally known to English leaders as Brittany) hud 
long maintained a species of independence un.ler 
her native rulers, who paid homage to the French 
crown as vassals but otherwise exercised sovereign 
rights within the western jieniiuuhu Recent 
events, however, had drawn attention to that wild 
mid primitive land, and Charles V. coveted a 
]tosses*ion which might prove valuable. The death 
of Jean III., Duke of Bretagne, in 1341, occasioned 
a dispute as to the succession between Jean dc 
Montfort and Charles de Blok In the absence of 
any heirs to the duchy, Jean de Montfort, half- 
brother of tlu- late prince, asserted a claim on 
In-half of himself, and at once took possession of 
the government. The right alleged by Charles of 
Blois was derived from his wife, daughter and 
heiress of Guy, Count of Pentliicvie, brother of 
Jean III., during whose reign he died. The 
decision was referred to the French King, Philip 
VI., as suzerain; but, More bis judgment could 
be delivered, Montfort. who had reason to fear 
that it would he against him, as it ultimately 
proved, solicited and obtained the s.ip|K>rt of 
Edward III. Thus, by a curious reversal, the 
French and English sovereigns supported, with 
respect to the duchy of Bretagne, the very opposite 
principle to that which they had maintained in 
reference to the kingdom of France. Philip was 
in favour of a female claim : Edward appean-d as 


the champion of one who denied the validity of 
such a succession. 

Emboldened by the decision of the French King, 
Charles de Blois invested Nantes before the close 
of 1341, and struck so great a panic into tho 
citizens, by throwing over the walls the heads of 
thirty Breton prisoners of the Montfort party, that 
the gates were opened, am) Jean being taken pri¬ 
soner was conveyisl to Paris, and immured in tho 
tower of the Louvre. This untoward event very 
nearly decided the war at the outset; but Mont* 
fort’s wife, a Fleming of heroic spirit, raised a 
body of troops, revived the sinking hearts of tho 
Bretons, ami, throwing herself into Hcnncbon (a 
town near the southern coast), awaited succours 
from England. Here she was attacked by tho 
army of Charles de Blois, fresh from the capture of 
Rennes, but, although embarrassed by the intrigues 
of the Bishop of Leon, who desired to surrender 
the place, defied the enemy with extraordinary 
valour. Tin- Countess even conducted a sortio 
in jierson, humed the assailants' tents, and then, 
finding herself unable to re-enter Heimcbon, took 
possession of Aurav, where she obtained additional 
troop*. Once more getting into the principal 
centre of her power, she resumed the defence, 
but waa i.hnost reduced to the last extremity 
when an English Beet, under Sir Walter Manny, 
arrived with reinforcements, and mis.il the siege. 
The Kings of England and France engaged |*er- 
sonally in the contest: but early in 1343 a sus- 
|tension of arms was arranged between the crowned 
beads and. although the Bretons themselves still 
kept the field with a few mercenaries very lit Ho 
could lie etr.-ctod. The unhappy country was dis- 
turU-d by the strife of factions neither of which 
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seemed capable of striking a decisive blow, 
conflict was remarkable for the amount of femule 
heroism which it called forth. Besides the 
Countess of Montfort, two noble ladies dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their courage ami resolu¬ 
tion : the widow of Olivier de Clisson, a Breton 
lord whom Philip of France put to death, without 
trial, on a charge of traitorously conspiring with 
England ; and the wife of Charles de Blois, who 
continued the struggle on behalf of her husband 
after he had been token prisoner. The war did 
not terminate until 1364, when Charles do Blois, 
though aided by Bertrand du Guesclin, was en¬ 
tirely defeated by the Montfort party. Charles 
himself lost his life on this occasion, and, by a 
treaty concluded in the following year, Bretagne 
was secured to the house of Montfort 

Jean IV. was a partisan of the English alliance ; 
and, considering how much he was indebted to 
England for the success of his cause, this was 
natural. On the other hand, lie vu u vassal of 
the French crown, whose interests lie whs not at 
liberty to oppose. Nevertheless, he supjiortcd 
Edward III. in his war with France, and thus 
alienated the goodwill of h large proportion of his 
subjects, with whom the English were not |M>pular. 
Twice compelled to fly into England, he yet 
managed to retain possession of his duchy, and 
died in the exorcise of power in 1399. But after 
his second expatriation, in 1373, Charles V. of 
Franco declared the duchy to be forfeited, and 
annexed it to his own dominions. He little anti¬ 
cipated the amount of resistance which such a 
stop would provoke. The Bretons, who disliked 
the French os much as the English, roso in revolt, 
and, recalling Jean IV. in 1379, received him, 
when he lauded at St Mulo, with enthusiastic ac¬ 
clamations. All the Breton generals abandoned 
the causo of Charles, and with their soldiers 
swelled the ranks of the ducal army. Even du 
Guesclin, who had formerly acted against Jean, 
remembered that he too was a native of the old 
Armoric province, resigned his office as Constablo, 
and retired from the French court. Although, at 
the earnest entreaty of Charles, he afterwards con¬ 
sented to resume his post, he still refused to head 
the royal forces in Bretagne, and Jean re-estab¬ 
lished his former position in 1380. The death of 
du Guesclin while suppressing a movement of the 
English in Languedoc, and of Charles V. himself, 
occurred in the summer and autumn of the same 
year. Charles had ruled arbitrarily, but, on the 
whole, not unjustly. He succeeded to a kingdom 
reduced to a position of extreme weakness by war 
and internal disruption ; and by prudent manage¬ 
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ment he left it, after sixteen years, in u state 
of renovated strength. 

The heir to the French throne was Charles VI., 
a boy of thirteen, who was left under the care of 
his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Bern, Bourbon, 
and Burgundy. After a good deni of contention it 
was decided that the flrst of those princes should 
act as Regent, while other positions of importance 
were assigned to the remainder. The tyranny of 
the Duke of Anjou involved him in frequent con¬ 
tentions with the people, who rose in armed revolt, 
and were punished with merciless severity. 
Illegal and excessive taxation was the principal 
cause of these risings; but the whole system of 
government was tyrannical and corrupt It was 
a relief when Louis of Anjou, having been adopted 
by his cousin, Joanna, Queen of Naples, as suc¬ 
cessor to the throne of that kingdom, left for 
Southern Italy, where he died in 1384. The con¬ 
duct of affairs in France devolved on tho Duke of 
Burgundy after the departure of his brother in 
1382. Burgundy, which in the early Christian 
ages had been n kingdom, founded by a Gothic or 
Vandalic tribe, was conquered by the Franks in 
534, and under its new masters acquired large 
dimensions ami considerable importonco in connec¬ 
tion with Arles and Provcnco. The second king¬ 
dom reached its close in 1032, and, passing into the 
hands of the German Emperor, Conrad II., become 
a duchy in subjection to that monarch and his fol¬ 
lowers. A portion of the Burgundian territory, 
however, hod long been ruled as a French duchy, 
and in 1363 King John of Franco conferred this 
duchy on his fourth son, Philip, who in 1382 be¬ 
came the virtual ruler of tho French kingdom.* 
Gifted with great ability and an enterprising char¬ 
acter, Philip resolved to divert the discontent at 
home into channels of foreign adventure; and he 
found a favourable opportunity in the state of 
Flanders. 

The contention between the Flemish burghers 
and their hereditary Count, which had led to im¬ 
portant events some forty ycare before, sprang up 
with renewed activity in 1379, under the rule of 
Count Louis II., the son and successor of Louis I. 
A revolt broke out at Ghent, which the Count en¬ 
deavoured to suppress by intercepting all supplies, 
and thus starving out the insurgents. Notwith¬ 
standing some attempts to re establish jieace, the 


• Nothing in medU-vU history u more obacure, perplexed, 
and confusing than tho history of Burgundy. Thi* proceeds 
from the fact that reren .1 diatinct territoriea, differently 
governed, and sometime, changing their boundaries are no 
named. Mr. Bryoe (“ Holy Roman Empire," pp. 437-fl) men¬ 
tions no fewer than ten of there. 
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strutrgk* continual with 5 n-. 1 t pertinacity; l.ut in 
!.‘»S| tin- leaders «>t‘ tin- movement found that the 
«'iti/.ens were la-coming discontented with the new 
authority, and sought to restore their influence by 
the help of Philip van Artevehle. son of the popular 
chieftain who had won renown in the quarrel with 
Louis I. In January, 13*2. the younger van 
Artevehle was pn»|»os« , «l to the people as their 
future head, ami met with an enthusiastic reception, 
apparently on the mere strength of his ancestry, for 
as vet he had done nothing to distinguish himself. 
The condition of Ghent was now desperate, and 
Artevehle, seeing that famine was not far distant, 
marched out of the city on the 1st of May, 13*2, 
and, at the head of six thousand men, took up a 
|*osition within three miles of Bruges. On the 3rd 
he was attacked by Count Louis II., whose desul¬ 
tory and ill-organised ranks were shattered in the 
encounter. Those who were not slain hurried back 
into Bruges after nightfall; but the men of Ghent 
follower I close on tiieir heel*, and, entering the city, 
etVectcd a great slaughter before the morning. 
Artevehle at length succeeded in stopping the mas¬ 
sacre ; but the magistrates and nobles were executed 
as traitors to their country. 

With the exception of Oudcnarde andTermonde, 
all the other towns of Flanders made their submis¬ 
sion to Artevehle after this great success. Intoxi¬ 
cated by his triumph, the popular hero assumed the 
character of a sovereign prince, liver! in a style of 
luxury ami grandeur, and defrayed the expenses of 
the State by a tax on the country people. Never¬ 
theless, the power of the dictator remained un¬ 
shaken, and the populations of Huinault, Bnd»ant, 
and Liege, rose in sympathy with the Flemings. 
Philip of Burgundy felt alarmed at the prosit of ( 
art ever-widening circle of revolt, and, having mar¬ 
ried the heiress of Flanders, was tire more disposed 
to intervene in the affairs of that country. He 
feared that the English might join the Flemish in¬ 
surgents, ami therefore listened with favour to the 
request of Count Louis, who had csca|*d front 
Bruges, that he would send a force to his relief. 
The invading army, which entered Flanders in 
November, 1382, was nominally directed by the 
young King, Charles VI. ; but the real commander 
was the Constable Olivier dc Clrsson, an able 
soldier, but a ferocious enemy of the English. At 
Ilooschcko, between Courtrai and Ghent, the 
French were confronted, on the 29th of Novcmlwr, 
by the hosts of Artevehle, numUni.g, it is sud, as 
many as fiftv thousand. The courage of the 
Flemings was fully equal to the occasion; but 
their ranks were so crowded that the men were 
unable to use their weapons with effect, and, after 


an encounter which did not last more than an hour, 
they were defeated with the loss of half their army. 
Artevehle himself was among the slain, and his 
body. U-ing afterwards found under a vast heap of 
his f. llow-citizens, was suspended on a tree. 

When Charles VI. returned to Paris, lie found 
that city once mure in a spasm of revolutionary 
turmoil. The people submitted on the approach 
of their sovereign; hut punishment was not fore¬ 
gone. and the work of retribution was confided to 
Olivier de Clisson, who carried out his instructions 
in the merciless spirit for which he was notorious. 
The municipal liberties of the city were annulled ; 
the oppressive taxes recently abolished were re-im¬ 
posed ; and a fine of 960,000 francs was levied on 
the suffering people. Many of the provincial towns 
were similarly treated, and the spirit of the com¬ 
monalty was completely broken. In the following 
year, a campaign whs conducted against the English 
in Flanders ; and in January, 1384, while a treaty 
of peace was In-ing arranged, Count Louis II. was 
assassinated—it is snid, by the Duke dc Berri. 
Philip of Burgundy, who hail married his daughter 
Marguerite, succeeded to the lordship of Flanders, 
Artois, Rbetel, Never*, ami Champagne. The 
duchy of Brabant was afterwards added to these 
Itossessions, which, together with his province of 
Burgundy, gave the Duke a position equal to that 
of many kings. He soon came to terms with the 
people of Client, and was recognised by the Flemings 
as their lawful sovereign. 

The French monarch was now about sixteen 
year* of age, ami his majority had been fixed by 
his father to commence at fourteen. He was there¬ 
fore froo to exercise the rogal ollicc in his own per¬ 
son; but Ills measures boro little testimony to the 
possession of either wisdom or prudence. Tho 
fame of a conqueror, for which lie was wholly un¬ 
fitted, was the groat object of his ambition, and in 
13*6 lie assembled an immense force for the inva¬ 
sion of England. Countless numliors of men-at- 
arms bowmen, and common soldiers, were cudmrkcd 
on IkmixI a fleet numbering more than a thousand 
vessels which had been collected from all parts of 
Euro|M\ including the Baltic in one direction, and 
the coasts of Si*ain in another. These forces car¬ 
ried with them a wooden bulwark, large enough, it 
was said, to shelter the whole army from the archers 
of England-a machine which, being constructed 
in several distinct parts was capable of being either 
separated or put together, according to the require¬ 
ments of the moment The expedition, after start- 
ing, was compelled to return, owing to contrary 
w inds ami the scheme was renewed in the follow¬ 
ing year, with no Utter success. The second failure 
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was due to a peculiar circumstance. Tlie Constable, 
Olivier de Clisson, had been treacherously seized 
by his enemy, Jean IV., Duke of Bretagne, who 
was incensed at de Clisson* proposed alliance with 
the rival house of Blois. No one else was considered 
lit to be entrusted with the command ; and, by the 
time he was released, the enterprise had been 
abandoned. 

In other res|«cts also, the military enterprises 
of Charles VI. were attended by failure ; nor was 
the King more fortunate after the dismissal from 
power of his uncles, the Dukes of Bern, Bourbon, 
and Burgundy. Intrigue and disorder prevailed in 
the affairs of France, and the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of de Clisson, in 1392, exasperated the French 
monarch to such an extent that he declared war on 
the Duke of Bretagne, who had doubtless instigated 
the outrage. Though in a feeble state of health, 
Charles started from Paris at the head of his army, 
but, while passing through tho forest of Le 
Maim, on the 5th of August, was terrified 
by the sudden apparition of a wild-looking 
man (probably a lunatic), who, seizing the King's 
bridle, kept frantically exclaiming that lie was 
betrayed, and must immediately return. Charles, 
however, continued on his way towards Angers, 
followed by the stranger, who still uttered his 
alarming cry until he disappeared in the wood. 
Sometime after, when the cavalcade had entered on 
a glaring and sandy plain, the fall of a page’s lance 
on the steel helmet of his coiii|tanion worked so 
powerfully on the excited nerves of Charles that he 
supposed an attack had actually commenced, and, 
drawing his sword, assailed the escort, until, ex¬ 
hausted by his efforts and his fears, he was secured 
by order of the Duke of Burgundy.* Ho had, in 
fact, been smitten with sudden madness; and 
although, a little later, he partially recovered his 
reason, a condition of mental imbecility had been 
created, which occasionally passed into frenzy. 
Philip of Burgundy rotumed to his former position 
of Regent; but the misfortunes of the country still 
continued. Olivier de Clisson was deprived of his 
office of Constable, and banished the realm, on a 
charge of malversation and embezzlement; and in 
Janunry, 1393, the King had a serious relapse, 
owiug to a terrible occurrence at court. During a 
masked ball, given in celebration of a marriage, 
Charles and live of his nobles disguised themselves 
as savages. Their tight-fitting dresses were covered 
with pitch aud tow, to resemble hair, and one of 
these dresses was set on fire by the young Duke of 


* FroMart uji that the wild man was never seen again. 
The whole story k mysterious. 
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Orleans, who approached too near with a torch. 
Four of the sufferers were burned to death ; the 
King himself escaped with difficulty ; but the shock 
wits more than his weakened nerves could sustain, 
and the remainder of his life was relieved by but 
few intervals of sanity. 

A treaty of peace between France and England 
was concluded in 1396; but it lasted little more 
than six years. In the meanwhile, the King’s 
malady became more confirmed, and the court wns 
distracted by the feuds of rival parties headed by 
the Queen, the Duke of Burgundy, and the Duke 
of Orleans. The second of these Dukes was the 
younger brother of Charles, and his animosity to 
his unde continued until tho death of tho latter 
in 1404. The Duke of Orleans then formed a 
coalition with the Queen, and acquired a preponde¬ 
rance in the State, but soon found a powerful op|>o- 
nent in Jean, the youugcr Duke of Burgundy, who 
in 1405 entered Paris in Strength, took up his rcsi- 
deuce at the Louvre, and obtained a ratification of 
his act* from the Statcs-Gcncral. The Duke of 
Orleans, who had previously departed from Paris 
with the Queen, returned at the head of a military 
foice; but a temporary adjustment was effected, 
by which the ndministration was divided between 
the rival Dukes. Two such antagonists could not, 
however, agree very long, and, after u period of 
mutual recrimination (exasperated by the fact tliut 
they supported rival Popes), the Duke of Burgundy 
formed a plot for the assassination of his cousin, 
which was carried out with revolting deliberation. 
On tho 20th of November, 1407, the royal Dukes 
heard moss at tho Church of the Augustincs, and 
partook of tiro sacrament together. Three days 
later, the Duke of Orleans received a fraudulent 
message, requiring his attendance ou the King. It 
was evening; and os lie was proceeding along the 
streets, accompanied by two servants, the unsus¬ 
pecting prince was attacked by a band of assassins, 
and left dead and mutilated ou the s|>ot. Suspicion 
fastened on tho Duke of Burgundy, and, on 
being questioned, lie confessed the crime. It would 
doubtless have been a difficult matter to punish 
him in any way proportionate to his offence; 
but, before the matter could be settled, the 
Duke had escaped from Paris, and taken shelter 
at Lille. He returned to Paris, however, in 
1408, and submitted himself to a species of trial 
before an assembly of princes, nobles, clergy, and 
burgesses. The criminal was popular with the 
citizens of Paris, and the inquiry terminated 
in an acquittal which amounted to a laudation. 
Shortly afterwards, the Duke was engaged in 
military operations against the people of Lifege, and 
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added so grca.lv to his reputation by the victory 
of I Iasi Klin, on tin* of SepteiiiU-r. 1IDS, ilmt 
all attempts to obtain a reversal of the recent 
decision proved futile, and in 1109 the niunlerer 
received a full pardon fn*iu the imUxile Charles. 


the partisans of Orleans were known as Armag- 
nacs. and it is under this name that they appear in 
history. The Count was a man of courage and 
rapacity, ami lie speedily collected an army strong 
enough to threaten Paris, and to ravage a largo 



CHAKLIS VI. IN TMf lOKI'T Of IE MANS. 


The government was now entirely in the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who thus secured the 
guardianship of the Dauphin. The fortunes of the 
Orleanists appeared so des,-rate that nothing short 
of hostile operations couhl afford them even a 
chance of restoration. They accordingly formed a 
league in 1410, and civil war broke out soon after. 
The confederacy was headed by the Count <1 Ar- 
magnac, a nobleman of Languedoc, whose .laughter 
had married the Duke of Orleans. From that time, 


rut of country. The Parisians were terrified bv 
prns|iect of assault, and organised a civic g‘ mr ' 

i posed of tin* most desperate elements. A " 10 
e suspectMl of sympathising with the Aimag- 
S were munlend, or subjected to some extreme 
altv ; but the Cabochiens. as they were called 
r .me of their leadem, were able to do little m 
diet with their armed opponents. and m 1 11 
alliid princes burst into the city, winch was 

ii up to general havoc. Their triumph was 
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only short-lived. Tli<* Duke of Burgundy obtained | moment before the storm, ultimately regained Her 
the assistance of mi English force, attacked the throne. Her end was as violent as her life. 
Armagnacs at St. Cloud, and defeated them with Charles Duke of Durazzo, a descendant of Charles 
terrible slaughter. The adherents of the Orleanist I. of Napl.-*, was married to the Queen's niece, 
jwrty were massacred by hundreds in the streets of and generally regarded as heir to the crown. 
Paris; and when Jean of Burgundy re*estale Having a quarrel with Joanna, he invaded her 
lislicd hisjiower, he found himself in |sisse>siou of kingdom, took possession of her person, and caused 
a city devastated by sanguinary feuds, and of a her to he smothered in prison in 137$. Previously 
country ruined by the convulsions of civil strife, to her death, however, Joanna had adopted as lu*r 


THE GRAND CANAL VfNICR. 


While France was thus working out her destiny 
through scenes of blood and conflagration, the 
French dynasty of Naples maintained itself in that 
southern land. After the death of King Robert, 
the crown descended to his grand-daughter, Queen 
Joanna, who in 1315 was involved in hostilities 
with Hungary, owing to the assassination of a 
prince belonging to the royal house of that country, 
to whom she had been espoused, but in whose 
death she is Mieved to have been concerned. 
Louis of Hungary, who was himself related to the 
Neapolitan royal family, invaded the south of 
Italy in 1343; but Joanna, though flying for a 
139 


successor Louis of Anjou, uncle of Charles VI. of 
France. The prince collected an army of 30,000 
men, but was unable to obtain the crown of Naples. 
Charles of Durazzo afterwards accepted the crown 
of Hungary, leaving Naples to his son Ladislaut, 
a child only ten years of age. A portion of the 
kingdom was temporarily snatched from his grasp 
by the son of Prince Louis ; but in Inter years he 
recovered the whole territory, and on his death 
left it intact to his elder sister, Joanna IL, who, 
devoting herself to a life of vicious pleasure, resigned 
the conduct of affairs to the princi|>al nobles. The 
Grand Constable, Sforza Attendolo, called in 
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Louis III. of Anjou as a more fitting occu|«ant of 
tlu* throne: but Gianni UaraccioK, tin- Sene*clial, 
|**rsuaded tin* Queen to adopt Alfonso. King of 
Aragon ami Sicily, who had succeeded to the 
throne in 1416. Alfonso accepted the offer, but 
speedily found himself set aside in favour of Louis 
tin* Angevin, and, after his death, of Kegnier, his 
brother. When Joanna herself died in 143a. 
Kegnier was a prisoner in Burgundy; but his wife 
maintained his cause until her forces wer* subdued 
l.y those of Alfonso in the conn** of the same year. | 
Tints the French dynasty in Naples came to an 1 
end. after having existed since 1206 ; ami the chief 
State of Southern Italy, now again united with 
Sicily, liecaine an appendage of Aragon, But the 
house of Anjou (lid not readily acquiesce in this 
transfer of power, ami the kingdom of Naples was 
for several years the scene of exhausting warfare 
between the military hosts of the two dynasties. 

In strong contrast with the miserable ami de¬ 
graded condition of Southern Italy under an alien 
rule, was the grandeur of the native Republics in 
the North, especially of Venice. The great mari¬ 
time commonwealth obtained, os we have seen, 
an immense accession to her foreign dominions, 
in recompense for the assistance she had rendered 
to the so-called Crusader* in their successful attack 
on Constantinople in 1204. By virtue of these 
acquisitions, Venice was now a |K>wer on the main¬ 
land of Greece, as well os in many of the neigh- 
homing islands, and her trade was largely aug¬ 
mented by the privileges granted her in the 
capital of the Eastern Empire. Wealth pound 
into her nierclmiit-princes with unparalleled pro- 
fusion. The picturesque city of the Adriatic 
became one of the grandest assemblages of magni¬ 
ficent buildings that the world has ever seen. 
The style of living adopted by her great men was 
at once sumptuous and graceful, and the ails 
nourished in the homes of the Lagoons as they had 
hardly flourished for centuries in any other |«rt ot 
Europe. Yet the Republic of the Doges was not 
exempt from the common lot of States, and occa- 
sionallv met with more than her match, even 
on her native element, the sex Genoa was a 
powerful, and sometimes a predominant rival; and. 
in the several commonwealths of the Italian main¬ 
land, trading competitors, endued with an energ> 
equal to her own, J-rsued »mhr J? th * 

measure of success not always welcome. Mill, the 
Venetian State maintained a proud position among 
the nations of the earth, and its .crests were 
served from age to age by an extraordinary suc¬ 
cession of gifted rulers. The great families of 
the aristocracy were often corrupt and tyrannical, 


but their intellectual power and knowledge of 
affairs have never been surpassed. It would seem 
as if the close heat and concentrated fire of their 
narrow coteries fostered and developed a peculiar 
genius for the arts of administrative management. 

The counterpoise to Venetian despotism was a 
frequent resort to conspiracy, and one of the most 
remarkable of these plots was that of Marino 
Faliero. This distinguished person belonged to a 
family which had already furnished two Doges to 
the Republic, and. before his election to the same 
office, he had himself acted xs commander of til© 
forces, admiral of the Meet, and ambassador. 
During a war with Hungary, in 1346, he defeated 
an army of 80,000 Hungarians before the walls 
of Zara, in Dalmatia, and afterwards, while 
in command of the Heel, took Capo d’Jstrix 
When elected to the chief office, Marino gave 
evidence of a fiery tem|»er, which ultimately in¬ 
volved him in an atrocious design against the 
State. His wife, a young and handsome woman, 
was made the subject of a gross libel, the author of 
which was a young patrician named Michele 
Steno, who l*>re Mine malice against the Doge, 
and saw no better way of revenging himself. 
Steno underwent a measure of punishment for this 
dastardly action; but the Doge regarded the 
penalty as insufficient, and therefore, if we may 
believe the ordinary relations, determined to upset 
the commonwealth. Whether this was really the 
chief motive, or whether he was mainly prompted 
bv ambition, it seems to be the fact that he de¬ 
signed to massacre the heads of the aristocracy, 
and to assume in his own jktsoii the prerogatives, 
if not the title, of king. The power of the Doges 
had lioen progressively reduced, until the occupants 
of that stately and exalted position were little 
better than slaves of the aristocracy, prisoners 
in their own palace, the objects of perpetual 
scrutiny and distrust. It is easy to understand 
how so haughty a spirit as that of Marino Faliero 
chafed under the numerous restrictions which 
made his power illusory. He had l>een accustomed 
to command, and hud exercised his rights after 
a lordlv fashion. Should he then, he seems to 
have asked himself. l»c now reduced to the position 
of a servant, for the very reason that he had at- 
mined .1- high-*, t*** •>( .111 This, jH»£ 
more thou anything cUc, w. the consideration 
which impelled him to a criminal undertaking, or 
which there was no adequate excuse. 

His confederates .ere . noble .ho hod hem 
dishonoured by . hi.., which he des|„uml of 

| otherwise avenging, and “ 

I have suggested the plot to Mnr.no; Bertueei 
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Faliero, a nephew of the Doge ; Filippo Calemlaro, 
a naval officer; and six others of less repute. The 
details of the conspiracy were arranged by these 
persons, and it was determined that the blow should 
be struck on the 15th of April, 135-5. As the 
Council of Ten was already iu existence, it seems 
strange th^it its members were unable, by their vast 
system of espionage, to detect at the very outset 
what was being planned. Not’ until the evening 
before the contemplated rising did any knowledge 
of their peril reach the leading chisses. The reve¬ 
lation of the plot was then due to one of the 
humbler conspirators, Bcltramo of Bergamo, who 
had been brought up in the family of Nicolo 
Lioni, of San Stefnno, a nobleman to whom he was 
much attached. Desiring to save his life, he im¬ 
plored him to remain at home on the following 
day, and, being questioned, at length revealed all 
the particulars of the impending treason. Lioni 
communicated with the chief officials; the ring¬ 
leaders were arrested, and the plot was at an end. 
All but the Doge were immediately hanged be¬ 
tween the Red Columns ou the Piazzetta. With 
respect to Marino Faliero himself, there wo* a diffi- 
culty. The constitution provided, in the case 
of the chief magistrate, for no such offence as he 
had committed, Iwcause it had never occurred to 
the legislators of a previous epoch that any such 
crime was possible. Nevertheless, Faliero was 
examined before the Council of Ten, and, not 
donying his guilt, was condemned to death. At 
noon on the 17th of April, the imperious noble, who 
had sought to mako himself absolute Lord of 
Venice, was beheaded on the landing-place of the 
Giants’ Stairs, where the Doges took their oath on 
first entering the pnluce. 

Tho war with Hungary continued under the 
rule of Faliero's successors, Giovanni Gradenigo- 
and Giovanni Delpino. Zara was disaffected to 
her new masters, and desired a more congenial 
association with Hungary, to the inhabitants of 
which land her own people were allied. Louis, 
the Hungarian King, formed a league with the 
Duke of Austria, the Patriarch of Aquileia, and the 
Lord of Padua, Francesco da Carrara, for effecting 
this end ; and the combination was so powerful 
that, after a sanguinary struggle, the Venetians 
were driven out of Dalmatia, and compelled to 
renounce all their former pretensions to sovereignty 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic. So consider¬ 
able a reduction of the power of Venice, coming 
after recent defeats by the Genoese navy, might 
have proved fatal to a power less resolute and 
buoyant than that of the insular Republic. The 
spirit of the aristocracy, however, always rose afresh 
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after every disaster ; and in 1378 Venice interfered 
in a quarrel between the Genoese and Cypriotes. 
Her fleet vanquished the forces of Genoa before 
Antium in July of that year; but, iu May, 1379, 
the navy of Venice was almost annihilated by the 
Genoese off Polu, and Pietro Doria, approaching 
Venice itself, seized the Island of Chioggiu. The 
star of Venice, however, had not set The enemy 
was strictly blockaded in the position he had 
seized; supplies were effectually cut off; famine 
ensued ; and, in June, 1380, the Genoese surren¬ 
dered without conditions. Genoa declined from 
that day, and in 1396 placed herself under the 
dominion of the King of France. A similar ar 
rangeiuent had previously been made with the 
Visconti of Milan, but it did not lust many years. 
Nevertheless, the old energy of the Genoese seeim 
by this time to have been exhausted, and depen¬ 
dence on some foreign |*ower had become a lament¬ 
able necessity. The result is to be attributed to 
those factious intrigues and class jealousies which 
were the bane of all the Italian Republics. The 
nobles and the plelndans were constuutly at issue ; 
the Guclphs and the Ghibellines fought out their 
quarrels in the streets; the surrounding country 
was so ravaged by the contentions of purtizans as 
to become a mere desert; and in 1339 the citizens 
created a supreme Magistrate, who was to retain 
office for life with the title of Doge, and who was 
to be neither a GhibcUine nor a Guelph. Wise 
as this reform undoubtedly was, it did not hinder 
tho decline of the Republic; and the French pro¬ 
tectorate of 1396 was perhaps the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the rancorous divisions by which tho 
commonwealth had lieen ruined. The fall of 
Genoa (for such we may almost consider it) was 
undoubtedly a great advantage to Venice. Her 
trade was enormously increased by the weakness 
of her maritime rival, and her argosies wore seen 
in every quarter of the world where merchandise 
was to be obtained or distributed. The loss of 
territory on the eastern side of the Adriatic was 
soon counterbalanced by important acquisitions on 
the mainland of Italy, resulting from a successful 
war with Francesco Novello, Lord of Padua, which 
terminated in 1407. Under the Doge Tomaso 
Mocenigo, who died in 1423, Venice attained the 
highest summit of her power. She could then 
boast a history of about a thousand years; 
and more than three centuries and a half of 
declining, but not altogether inglorious, dominion 
still lay before her. 

The power of the Visconti in MUan dates from 
the year 1277, when Otho Visconti—a member of 
an exiled family, who, fifteen years before, had 
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Ik vii made Aivhbishoj* by Pope I'rlwn IV.— ! 
marched against the chief city of tamlardy, ami 
defeated tin* reigning Lonl. NapoK-om* della Tom*, 
who. together with ltis j»redi-cvs>ors of the same 
house, hail 0 |»|h«u*«I his entrance. The Milanese 
had for some y«irs placed themselves under the 
energetic guidance and control of ilu-se dictators, 
and the same form of government was |>erpetuated 
l»y the Visconti. The supremacy of the popular 
will was Still acknowledged in terms; hut. in time, 
jower U*cnme henslitarv in the family of the 
coin|uemr. The Council of the Elders continued 
for a while to discuss the laws, to aj.jiortion tin- 
taxes. and to sujierintcnd the expenditure ; hut. 
I.v slow gradations, the Visconti gathered into 
their own hands all the jlowers of the State, and 
in the fourteenth century Italy had no greater 
princes than these stately signors of Milan. Their 
dominions included the whole of LomUmly |»roper. 
and a large part of Northern Italy Ivy on d those 
limits. In 13U5. Gian Galeazzo Yi-wonti received 
from the German EinjH-tor Wenceshm* (in con¬ 
sideration of a money payment) tin* title of Duke 
of Milan and Count of Pavia ; ami lie contrived, in 
various ways, to enlarge his territories mj con¬ 
siderably that they extended as far as the 
Romagna. Florence oj.jmsed his ambitious pro- 
’•*cts. and he was about to uttack the Tuscan Re¬ 


public when lie died of the plague, in Septendwr, 
1402. The Visconti had originally l*en creatures 
of the Pont ills, and had. indeed, obtained their 
j»ower through the countenance of Poj-* Urban IV. 
In the early port of the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, a ipiarrel arose between Matteo \ iacotiti ami 
Po|v John XXII- and from that time the Vis- 
conti and the Pont ills were often at issue. Barnabo 
Visconti, who lived in the same century, was 
excommunicated by Innocent VI. for having at¬ 
tempted to recover Bologna, which had passed 
under Papal rule. Duke Karoal* who was as re¬ 
markable for cruelty as for intellectual power, 
swore that he would be Imth Pojk* and Emperor 
i„ his own dominions; and on Innocent sending 
Legates to him, to propose terms, the Mil™** 
ruler compelled them to tear the Apostolic Lulls 
into fragments, and swallow them piece by piece. 
One of these Legate* afterwards succeeded to the 
Papal chair as UrUn V.. and. ivcollecting the 
severity and disrespect with which lie had been 
treated in l.is former jiosition. proclaimedla, crusute 
against Barnabo, which was joined by all the chief 
Italian princes. The Visconti were a singularly 
gifted family, disposed to encourage learning, am 
not unmindful of the popular welfare; but most 
of them were savage and unscrupulous m them 


acts, and loss of public liberty was the price which 
the Milanese had to pay for increased power and 
influence under their rule. After the death of 
Gian Galeaz/o. the predominance of the Visconti 
declined. Tln-ir dominions were curtailed hy the 
Venetians tlie Pojic, and the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; ami although, by the employment of Con- 
dot fieri, their former possessions were recovered, 
it was evident that the race itself had lost the 
secret of its ancient mastery. Filip|K> Maria Vis¬ 
conti liequeathed the lordsliip of Milan to Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza, who had married his daughter Bianca ; 
and the family of Sforzu succeeded to power on 
the death of Fili |>|>0 in 1447. 

After the decease of Charles IV. of Germany, 
the Empire passed into the hands of hi* son Wen* 
ceslaus, whose election he had previously secured 
by a large expenditure of money. Wenceslmis, 
who ascended the throne in 1378, soon gave proof 
of a fierce and desj*otic nature. Unlike his father, 
who. whatever hi* faults, was at any rate a liWml 
monarch so’ far ns Bohemia was concerned, Wen- 
ceslaus treated that kingdom with unmitigated 
severity. Some of his actions were characterised 
by the" fantastic barbarity of the worst Roman 
Emperors, and his ferocious temper wax aggravated 
bv intoxication. There can be little doubt that he 
was mad, and his younger brother, Sigismuml, 
Elector of Brandenburg, at length placed him under 
restrai.it, from which, however, he managed to 
escaja*. Again assuming the scej.tre, he pursued 
his course of brutal dekiucherv, until, in 14<M), 
the Electors set him aside, and chose in hi* place 
the Count Palatine Rupert. Wcnceslaus remained 
in Bohemia, where his cnieltv became more extreme 
with increasing years ; and Rupert, the new Ger¬ 
man sovereign, did his l»est to re-establish the 
Inijx-rial jower on a resjiectable footing. He 
found but little *u|>j*ort among the nobles, and a 
military enteiprise. undertaken towards the close 
of his life, ended in ignominious failure. In con¬ 
junction with Leopold of Austria, he conducted an 
expedition towards Rome, but was defeated and 
captured at Brescia, in Lombardy. Returning to 
Germany, he died there in 1411, and the Empire 
was once more vexed by a double election. •Sigis¬ 
muml. the brother of Wenceslaus, and Jodocus of 
Moravia, were chosen by rival parties; but the 
latter died soon after, and Sigismuml was generally 
accej.ted as the rightful occujurat of the throne. 
Though a man of despotic leanings, self-willed and 
arrogant, Sigismuml was not a madman like his 
brother, and Ids actions were frequently directed 
bv consideration*of ,»olicy. Something of F«on«l 
character distinguished him from many of ms 
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predecessors. Having made a mistake in a Latin 
speech, he said, in answer to one who pointed out 
the error, “I ara a Roman King, and above the 
rules of grammar.” This occurred sit the Council of 
Constance, in Swabia, which, os the reader is aware, 
was summoned in November, 1414, for settling the 
distracted condition of the Papacy. I twos Sigismund 
who brought that important gathering together, and 
in the council-chamber he had the good sense to 
waive the supremacy which the German Empire 
had previously asserted, as the nominal represen¬ 
tative of the old Roman dominion. 

After settling those matters which had mainly 
brought its members together, and which have been 
indicated in a previous Chapter, the Council of 
Constance took into consideration certain alleged 
heresies which had recently spread through various 
pints of Europe. Attention was directed, in |»rti- 
cular, to the Bohemian reformer, John Huss, a 
professor of divinity in the University of Prague, 
which, since its establishment in 1348, had lieen 
celebrated for the learning and intellectual vigour 
of its members. The innovating zeal of Huss 
(himself a priest) had been kindled by the example 
of the English thinker, Wyclif, whose writings had 
been introduced into Bohemia, owing to the mar¬ 
riage of Richard II. with Anne, the sister of Wen- 
ceslaus. Hush began to promulgate his doctrines 
in the year 1401, and they appear to have gone to 
the extent of completely denying the supremacy of 
the Pope, and repudiating some of the most dis¬ 
tinctive features of Roman theology. Like Wyclif, 
the Bohemian scholar denied (with some reser¬ 
vations) the doctrine of Tmnsubstnntintion ; unlike 
his English predecessor, he opjosed the belief in 
Purgatory, ns not warranted by Scripture. These 
opinions were shared and supported by a friend and 
pupil, usually called Jerome of Prague ; and both 
Jerome and Huss were summoned before the 
Council of Constance to explain their views. Huss 
was unable to obtain a hearing until the 7th of 
June, 1415, and in tho meanwhile (though he Imd 
received a safe-conduct from the Emperor) was 
confined in a filthy dungeon, the air of which 
brought on a fever. His examination was a 
nrockery. He was reduced to silence by the 
clamours of the assembly, and, after a month of 
“giiation and excitement, was condemned to be 
burned at the stake. 

This sentence was pronounced by the Emperor, 
not by the Council itself, which, refusing to hear 
anything further from the accused, unless it were 
an explicit recantation of his opinions, handed him 
over to the secular arm. As, however; there can 
be no doubt that the members of the Council not 


only knew what would be the result, but desired 
it, their moral guilt is equal to that of Sigisiiiund. 
It is remarkable that a body which Imd shown so 
great a wish to restrict the dictation of the Papacy 
should have pursued to the death u man who was 
engaged in the same purpose, even though his indc- 
]>endence led him to particular conclusions different 
from their own. But in truth it was the supremacy of 
the Popes individually, and not of the Church col¬ 
lectively, which the Council opposed. Previously 
to being taken to the place of execution, Huss was 
degraded from the priesthood, with many gratuitous 
insults; and his sentence was carried out on the 
6th or 7th of July, 1415. Jerome of Prague, after 
a recantation which he soon withdraw, suffered 
death in the some manner on the 30th of May, 
1416. Both reformers endured their fate with 
wonderful courage and constancy; and a cruel 
end combined with blameless lives to sow their 
opinions in the hearts of thousands. The ashes of 
Huss were thrown into the Rhino; it was also 
directed that the body of Wyclif should be exhumed 
and burned. This being done several years after 
(in 1428), the remains of the English reformer were 
cast into a neighbouring brook called tho Swift. 
••Thus," says Fuller, ••this brook has conveyed his 
ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, then into the main ocean; and 
thus the ashes of Wyclif are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is diiq>crecd all tho world 
over."* The Council of Constance did not separate 
until April, 1418; but in the few years of its ex¬ 
istence it had made enduring matter for history. 

In the frigid regions of tho extreme North, littlo 
occurred for many ages which affected the general 
interests of the world. Tho Swedes and Goths 
were for the find time united in tho second half of 
the eloventh century ; but tho combination was far 
from complete, and it was afterwards agreed that 
the country should be ruled alternately by repre¬ 
sentatives of the two analogous races. Frequent 
assassinations and civil wars were the consequence 
of this arrangement; but the short reign of Erik, 
tho tiret of the alternate monatclis, who filled the 
throno from 1155 to 1161, and was canonised after 
his death, is distinguished by some memorablo 
events in the history of the North, more particu¬ 
larly by the conquest and conversion of the Finns, 
and by Urn compilation of a code of laws which 
promoted the civilisation of the land. The crowns 
of Sweden and Norway wei-e temporarily united in 
1019 by King Magnus II., who succeeded to tho 
f ormer kingd om by right of his father, and to tho 
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latter by right of his mother. After a disastrous 
and discreditable reign, which was once interrupted 
by the Diet, Magnus was finally deposed, in 13G3, 
by his sister's son, Albert of Mecklenburg, who was 
himself overthrown in 1369 by Margaret, Queen of 
Norway and Denmark. The latter formed the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms in one monarchy; 


1 Anjou ; and, after an interregnum of eight years, 
during which Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and Otho of 
Bavaria, aspired to the throne, the Angevin princo 
—who, in connection with Hungarian history, ia 
called CharoWrt—succeeded to power in 1309. 
His rule was marked by vigour and intelligence, 
and his numerous successes raised Hungary to a 
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and by the Treaty of Calmar, concluded in 1397, 
the several crowns were declared to be indissolubly 
united, though the internal administration of the 
countries themselves remained distinct But the 
arrangement was not permanent, as we shall find 
at a later stage. 

The house of Arpad, which ruled four hundred 
years in Hungary, ended with the life of Andrew 
JII., who died in 1301. The people were then 
divided into various factions, one of which sup¬ 
ported the candidature of Charles Robert, a prince 
belonging to the Neapolitan branch of the house of 


! of great influence in the east of Europe. 

Having married a sister of Casirair, King of 
, Poland, n connection between the two countries 
was established, which at a later date resulted in 
their union. Charobert died iu 1342, and was 
. followed by his son, Louis L, who is styled the 
Great. On the death of the Polish monarch 
Casimir, in 1370, the house of Piast came to an 
end, after five hundred years of regal dignity, and 
Casimir was succeeded by his sister's son, the 
Angevin King of Hungary. Louis made provi- 
. sion for the continued union of both crowns ; but 
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hr left only two daughters, ami the kingdoms fell 
under the se|mrate rule of their IiikInmmIs. Man', 
the elder, married Sigismund, the Elector of l>ntu- 
denhurg, who in 13S2 succeeded to the Hungarian 
throne, ami at a later date, as we have seen, 
became (Jetman Emperor. Hedwig, the younger 
daughter, was united to Jagellon, Prince of 
Lithuania, a heathen prince reigning over a 
heathen population, who now accepted Christianity 
and the predominance of Poland. RemarkaMe 
prosjterity attended the reign of Jagellon, who is 
generally styled Ladislaus V. His son. Ludislaus 
VI., inherited the sceptre in 1434 ; and six years 
later the Hungarians voluntarily chose this prince 
as their own sovereign, so that the crowns were 
again united. The reign of Ladislaus, however. 


was prematurely terminated by his death at the 
Untie of Varna, in 1444, when the Turkish 
Sultan, Amurath II., obtained a great success over 
the Christians. Casimir IV., brother of the de¬ 
ceased monarch, was the next King of Poland. 
His reign lasted nearly half a century, and his ac¬ 
quisitions from the Teutonic Knights were among 
the many brilliant achievements of a remarkably 
successful administration. After the death of 
Ladislaus VI., Poland ami Hungary were again 
se|<ar.ited, and the fortunes of the latter kingdom 
were directed by the great soldier, John Huniades, 
whose brilliant but not always successful exploits 
we shall have to relate in connection with the 
growing |>ovver and threatening encroachments of 
the Ottoman Turks. 
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RktchXINC to tin* Eastern Empire*, we find that 
ancient dominion pursuing a steady course of 
decadence after the withdrawal of the Catalan 
Grand Company in the early years of the 
fourteenth century. The Em|»eror Andronicus 11., 
following a custom which could lioast of little 
to recommend it. had associated his son Michael 
with himself in the supreme |iosition; but Michar), 
as we have seen, achieved little renown as a 
general, nor were his abilities of an order to save 
the State by works of peace. His joint reign 
spre ad over rather more than twenty-five years— 
from the 21st of May. 1295, when he was crowned, 
to tin* 12tl. of OcioIhi*. 1320, when he died. 
When the health of Michael was seen to la* 
declining, Andronicus Hxe«l his 1 io|h*s on his 
grandson, who ultimately succeeded to the throne 


as Andronicus III. The heir to Imperial power, 
as he liecaiiie imm.-diatcly after the decease of his 
IKirent, was a youth of lively wit and attractive 
looks : but he dcvelojMsl a licentious nature early 
in life, and his extravagance gave offence to the 
Emperor, with whom he had In-fore been ft 
favourite. Finding that he could not obtain all 
In* wanted from the elder Andronicus, the young 
man liorrowed money of the Genoese usurers of 
Pera, and his indebtedness was speedily such ns to 
place him in a position of extreme embarrassment 
This was of course increased by the loss of favour 
at court ; but there was a still more -serious cause 
of trouble. A few days before; the death of 
Michael, the attendants on the younger Andronicus 
had transfixed with their arrows his brother 
Manuel, who was passing by night near the house 
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of a lady whom the older prince admired, hut 
whom he suspected of secretly favouring another 
suitor. Manuel died of his injuries, and the end 
of Michael, who was ill at the time, was hastened 
by this deplorable event That the younger 
Andronicus did not know whom his guards were 
shooting at, may be accepted us some mitigation of 
his guilt; but the entire want of feeling which 
he displayed, not only offended the citizens of 
Constantinople, but increased the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the old Eiuperor, who therefore 
nominated as his successor another grandchild — 
Michael Catharus, the illegitimate son of Con- 
stantine, second son of the reigning sovereign. 

The disgraced favourite would not submit to I* 
superseded by one so far out of the right line. He 
was put on his trial for the death of his brother; 
but, before the sentence could be pronounced, he 
had contrived to till the courts of the palace 
with his armed retainers, and the result of the 
judicial inquiry was nn apparent rcoouci lint ion 
between the Emperor and his grandson. Never¬ 
theless, the old enmity survived, and in 1321 the 
younger Andronicus rose in reliellion against the 
elder. With occasional suspensions, tho civil war 
continued full seven years, and did not terminate 
until tho 24th of May, 1328, when Andronicus II. 
abdicated tho throne. His grandson had already 
received the absolute sovereignty of Thrace, with 
the exception of sonto portions, and hod been in¬ 
vested with a share in the general government of 
tho Empire. When at length Constantinople was 
takon by surprise in 1328, the old Erajwror retired 
from tho sccno of dominion, and the son of 
Michael reigned alone. For a while the former 
was allowed to retain, together with a sufficient 
pension, the title and dignity, though not tho. 
jKjwor, of a sovereign. But he was soon neglected 
und ill-used; his sight decayed, and the iufirmities 
of age reduced the strength of his will. Ho was 
compelled to adopt the monastic life, and, under 
the saintly name of Antony, expired in his cell on 
the 13th of February, 1332, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. 

The undivided reign of Andronicus III., which 
lasted until the year 1341, was as inglorious as the 
nature and disposition of the man foreshadowed. 
The great object of his life wns self-indulgence; 
and he consoled his misfortunes, and excused his 
crimes, by the doctrine of predestination. A war 
with Bulgaria, which led to no important results, 
and another with the Ottoman Turks, which con¬ 
firmed their rising power, were among the principal 
events of this period in the history of the Greek 
Empire. The premature decease of Andronicus, in 


the forty-fifth year of his age, was due to bin 
debaucheries. By his second wife, Anne of Savoy, 
he left a son, John Palieologus, who was barely 
nine years of age at the dentil of his father, and 
who. though ultimately succeeding to tho crown 
as John VI., was for some years set aside by tho 
Regent, John Cantacuz<*ne, the friend and ablo 
adviser of Andronicus III., whose successes wen. 
attributable to bis vigour, courage, and capacity. 
For the treason with which he now stained his former 
services, Cautacuzcne had some excuso in tho un¬ 
generous aud distrustful spirit with which liu was 
treated.' The Empress joined with tho Patriarch, 
and with tho Great Duke or Admiral, in a conspiracy 
against the Regent. While aWiit in tho service 
of the State, he was proscrilwd as u public enemy; 
but his claims were supported by some of tho 
provinces, and from 1341 to 1347 tho declining 
Empire was again wasted by civil dissensions. 
The struggle was terminated by tho success of 
Cautacuzcne, who, however, had been forced to 
call in the assistance of the Turks, and to give his 
daughter in marriage to Sultan Orehan. Return¬ 
ing to the capital, the Regent assumed tho title of 
Emperor, and is usually described as John V. ; but 
he acknowledged tho sou of Andronicus III. as his 
colleague. 'Die latter, however, regarded the 
Empire as solely his, and twice endeavoured, but 
ineffectually, to destroy the power of his rival. 
The island of Tenedos afforded him a refuge, and in 
the security of this retreat he meditated freak 
projects for tho attainment of undivided ppwor. 
Cautacuzcne then associated his son Matthew in 
the purple, and thus established tho succession in 
his own family. So extreme a measure excited John 
Palieologus to renewed exertions, aud, obtaining 
tho assistance of some Genoese ships and fighting 
men, he gained admission to tho lesser port of 
Constantinople by an artifice, when a rising of 
the jiopuloce decided tho matter in his favour. 
Die reign of Cantacuzoue came to an end in 
January, 1355. Like Andronicus II. aud other 
predecessors, ho withdrew into a monastery, and 
occupied the remainder of his life (which seems to 
have been unusually prolonged) in tho composition 
of those historical and controversial works by 
which he is still remembered. 

The Genoese, who were allowed to settle in tho 
Eastern Empire during the reign of Michael VIII. 
(the first of the Palamlogi), made themselves ex¬ 
tremely formidable under the sceptre of Cantacu- 
zene. On the recovery of Constantinople by the 
Greeks, they were established chiefly in the suburb 
of Galata, where they formed what may almost be 
regarded as an independent commonwealth. They 
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wore not, however. permitted to fortify the position, 
ami consequently lay open to attack l»y the Vene¬ 
tians, who. in the time of Amlronicus II., utterly 
destroyed their quarter. After this calamity, the 
Greek Emperor could no longer refuse the Genoese 
the privilege of erecting fortifications round their 
settlement ; but the inevitable result was that the 
strangers liecnme more |»werful and mote inde¬ 
pendent than l*efon\ and the Byzantine sovereigns 
were often com|M-lled to endure their insolence. 
New territory was continually being enclosed 
within the lines of battlements and towers. 
Splendid villas and lordly castles s|«ke of growing 
wealth and increasing predominance; the com¬ 
merce of the Ruxine was engrossed by the Latin 
intruders at Galata; and the shi|* of Venice and 
Pisa were violently driven from those inland 
waters. In 1349, during the usurpation of Can- 
tacuzene, a Greek fleet was destroyed by the naval 
forces of the Genoese; and a second defeat was 
inflicted in 1332. although the Empire was then in 
alliance with the Venetians. Subsequently to this 
second conflict, the victors extorted from the 
Enq»eror the entire exclusion of Venice from 
Constantinople and the vicinity; and tin- power 
of the Genoese of Galata continued even after 
the decline of the |»arent Republic. 

lu many ways, the Conatantinopolitan realm was 
falling to pieces, and numerous competitors wen-at 
hand to secure possession of the fragments. The 
Genoese, the Bulgarians, the Servian*, the Alba¬ 
nians, and the Turks, were establishing their own 
power on the ruins of the Greek Empire, which 
still claimed for itself the title of Homan. Serna 
in particular sprung up into importance and pros¬ 
perity during the civil war between John Pa!*olo- 
.mis and John Cantacuzene. Stephen Dushan. the 
reigning monarch of that country, was a man 
of great courage and remarkable stature. His 
ambition prompted him to depose In* father, 
Stephen VII., who not long after was murdered m 
prison by the nobles, but, as it would seem, with¬ 
out the connivance of his son. Dushan consn 
fared the time ripe for establishing the power of 
Ids country on a wider basis than it lad yet 
occupied. When a very young man. he had lived 
seven years in Constantinople, and was therefore 
well acquainted with the growing weakness of the 
Byzantine State. Taking advantage of the con- 
tention between Palaologns ami Cantacuzene, be 
conquered the valley of the stry.no.. 
city of Scrres, and garrisoned a! 
strongholds as far at the pass of Chmtopoha 
The shore, of the Adriatic funded hi* dominion 
towards the west, and the Gulf of Andir-wm formed 


their limit to the south. After subduing the 
Wallachians of Thessaly, he assumed the title of 
Emperor, or Czar, and established his court at 
Serre*. Hus Initial dignity was in respect of 
Thrace, Sclavonia, and Abanin, and to his son he 
transferred the title of King of Servia. However 
In- may have obtained his power, he seems to have 
exercised it with lil»erality and discretion. Trade 
was promoted by an alliance with Venice, and the 
code of laws promulgated by Dushan securod the 
w«*ll-l»eing of his |»eople. The Bosnians and Hun¬ 
garians. equally with the Greeks, acknowledged the 
superiority of his arms; so that when he died, in 
1355, his Empire extended from the Danube to 
the frontiers of riitolia. The Servian Czardom, 
as it was called, had its principal neat in what is 
now entitled OKI Servia, which is included within 
the AHanian frontiers; ami the |*ople of this in¬ 
teresting district preserve to the present day a 
traditional poetic literature, embodying in wild and 
passionate song* the triumphs and sufferings of the 
race. No grout continuance of power was granted 
to the Servian* ; but the valleys of Old Servia 
still abound in stately though ruined cities, in an¬ 
cient churches of Byzantine architecture, and in 
frescoes of early Italian art 
During the civil war which followed the death of 
Amlronicus III., l*oth belligerents received assist¬ 
ance from the Turks, and both remunerated their 
rajacious allies by allowing them to pillage the 
countries which they entered, and to carry off the 
Greek population into slavery in Asia Minor. The 
Sultan Orchan, who had originally devoted himself 
to the service of the Empress-Regent, afterwards 
clanged sides, and secure*! the temporary success 
of Cantacuzene. But it was a matter of slight im¬ 
portance which cause he espoused : the really grave 
and fatal circumstance was the fact of his Wing 
invited into the Greek Empire at all. The pro¬ 
gress of the Ottoman Turks was largely facilitated 
bv the frequent dissensions of the Greeks, and by 
their incapacity to maintain, for many year* toge¬ 
ther. anything like a settled government. The 
quarrels "of the elder and the younger Amlronicus 
had enabled the hosts of Orchan to |*ossess them¬ 
selves of Bithynia as far a* the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont. The struggle between John Palreologus 
and Cantacuzene gave them a permanent position 
in Europe. Cantacuzene for a time obtained Ins 
ends; but l.e did so at a terrible price—the ruin o 
the Empire, and the loss of his own personal dignity. 
Orchan desired to establish a family connection be- 
Iran himself ami the Emperor* of Constantinople, 
ami 1m demanded the hand o Can.acuze, es 
daughter. Theodora. The Greek demurred, being 
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influenced, probably, by religious scruples; but ' 
when the Sultan threatened that, if his wishes 
were not consulted, he would again place himself | 
at the disposal of the Empress-Regent, Cantacuzeiie 
was coni))ellcd to give way. It was after the mar¬ 
riage of Theodora with Orchan, and when Umtacu- 
zene was once more threatened by the advance of 
John Palteologus, that the Turks established them¬ 
selves so strongly in the Thracian Chersonesus 
that it was impossible to obtain their withdrawal. 
The force despatched for the succour of C'antacuzeue 
consisted of 10,000 cavalry, under the command of 
Soliman, the son of Orchan ; and the discipline of 
these mounted troops prolonged for a little time 
the menaced |*>wcr of their ally. Five yeare after 
the abdication of Cantacuzeiie, Soliman was killed 
by a fall from his horse, and Orchan, who was now 
old, expired from the effects of grief. 

On the death of Orclmn, in 13C0, the sceptre of 
the Osmanlis passed to his second son, who is 
known ns Aniurath (or Murad) I. This martial 
sovereign subdued the greater part of Roumnnia, or 
Thrace, and fixed his capital at Adrianople in 1361. 
His authority soon extended to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople itself, and the citizens of the 
doomed capital (for such it may bo called even 
at that date) beheld the same enemy encamped in 
arms both on their western and their eastern 
side—both in Europe and in Asia. The Sultan 
might perhaps have accomplished the great feat 
which distinguished the reign of his successor, 
Mohammed II., in 1453 ; but an attack on Con¬ 
stantinople was always a difficult performance, and 
Amu rath was contented with the consciousness of 
having reduced the Greek Empire to the dimensions 
of a petty kingdom. The unhappy prince, John 
Palwologus, confessed himself the vassal of this 
powerful Mohammedan. Together with his four 
sons, he obsequiously followed the court and camp of 
tho Turk whenever he was bidden; and Ainu rath 
affected a kind of generosity, which to a man of 
spirit would have been os galling as direct insult. 

' If any additional bitterness were needed, it was 
found in the circumstance that the Bulgarians, 
Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians, who hail so 
often defeated the Greek Emperon, and annexed 
portions of their territory, were worsted by the 
Moslems. The Sclavonian populations at length 
united their forces to oppose the growing danger, 
and in 1389 encountered the Turks under Aniurath 
on the plains of Kossova, near the frontiers of 
Albania. The Christian army almost doubled that 
of theMohammedans ; but the aggressive fanaticism 
of tire latter made up for their defect in numbers. 
The Servians and their allies were disastrously 


routed; but, after the close of the action, Amurath 
met his death in an unexpected way. A Servian 
noble, the son-in-law of the sovereign, was taken, 
together with other prisoners of imjiortance, to tlm 
tent of the Turkish monarch, where, throwing him¬ 
self at his feet, lie gave every token of submission. 
Aniurath was completely off his guard, and tho 
Servian, suddenly leaping up, drew forth a dagger, 
with which he stablied the Ottoman in a mortal 
part. The dying Sultan ordered tho Servian King 
to be instantly beheaded in his presence, and soon 
afterwards expired as he sat upon the tin one. 

In the achievement of these conquests, the Turks 
were aided by the renowned body of Pretoria n 
troojis called Janizaries. The corps was first esta¬ 
blished by Alo-cddin, the brother and Grand Vizier 
of Orchan; but it was afterwards remodelled by 
Amurath. The Mohammedan law gives to the 
Sultan a fifth part of the spoil and captives taken 
in battle, and from the most vigorous of the Chris¬ 
tian prisoneis was formed a body-guard of picked 
troops, who accompanied the sovereign in all his 
ex|Mxlitions, and were retained in close proximity 
to his |»erson. They were of course obliged to 
adopt the Mohammedan faith, and doubtless be¬ 
came in timo as fanatical as any of their fellow- 
believers. Their name was derived from a S]icech 
delivered by a famous Dervish, who, being asked to 
bless the troop shortly after its formation, laid bin 
white sleeve on the head of one of tho young men, 
and said, “Let them be called Jtni-ckeri (the new 
soldiers). May their countenances bo over bright! 
May their hands be victorious, their swords keen, 
and their spears always hanging over the heads of 
their enemies! Wherever they go, may they return 
with a white (or shining) face !" By the establish¬ 
ment of this force, a standing army of professional 
warriors was created in the Turkish dominions, long 
before such an institution was known in tho coun¬ 
tries of North-western Europe. Although distin¬ 
guished by all the insolence of a Pretorian soldiery, 
tho Janizaries retained their power and their privi¬ 
leges for about five hundred years ; and the Sultans 
of Turkey, like the Roman Emperors, the Caliphs 
of Baghdad, and the puppets of tho Mamelukes in 
Egypt, were often the slaves of a military dictation 
which had been intended for the promotion of their 
grandeur and ambition. 

The next Sultan of tho Ottoman Turks was 
Bayazid, sometimes, though incorrectly, called 
Bajazet Ho inherited all the military virtues of 
his race, and moved from point to point with such 
startling rapidity that he acquired the surname of 
Jtderim , or the Lightning. His character was 
deformed by an unrelenting ferocity, and the 
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moral nature of the Turks deteriorated during 
his reign. Rut. regarding Bav.izid simply a> a 
Unitarian soldier. it must L- acknowledged that his 
abilities were great. Tin* northern jart of Ana¬ 
tolia. or Asia Minor, *a> conquered by hi- arms 
ami several of the Seljukiau |>rinci|>alitie> sul»- 
milted to his superior |*ower. In 13‘.»1 he took 
the city of Philadelphia, the ta't Greek town in 
Asia Minor which remained faithful to the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire: anil this crowning misfortune wa* 
absolutely agisted by the reigning monarch. John 
Palwologiis had died shortly U-foiv tlie capture of 
Philadelphia, and was Mico-.-d*-d in the throne l,v 
his younger son. Manuel, the elder brother. Andro 
nicus, being exclude l, and deprived of his sight, on 
account of a conspiracy in which he had engaged 
with Sautes, the son of Aimirath. against the lives 
of their fathers. Manuel found himself in a con¬ 
dition of such pitiable weakness, that, hoping to 
obtain the friendship of the f,>rmi<laUe Moham¬ 
medan. lie actually aided him in the reduction of 
Philadelphia, which was gallantly defended by the 
(Sreek commander in charge of the |«o't. The 
Bvxuniinc Empire was now confined to a small 
part of Tln-ace. the provinces of Macedonia and 
Greece. and a few islands of the .Eg*-an. But it 
was not simply the (Sreek dominion tint sullen-d 
from the encl'oac hmeiits of Turkish |*ower. Even 
in the reign of Amurath I., the Ottomans had 


penetrated l-xmid the Dnnul*. and anne\*sl \Yal- 
Incliia to their n-.ilin. In 13'JG, under the rule 
of Bavazid. a confederated army of lOM.OU" Chris 
tians, commanded hy Sigisinuiid, King of Hun¬ 
gary. was debated at Nico|-»liv on the southern 
bank of tie- gieat river, by tin- forces of the 
Turkish Sultan. Intoxicated by bis success, the 
victor boasted that in a little while he would 
besiege the Hungarian capital, subdue Germany 
and Italy, and feed his horse with a bushel of oats 
on the altar of St. Pete, at Rome. But these 
were matters bevond bis |*>wer. It is stat.sl 
that in the battie of Niropolis tl.e Turks them- 
selves lost CO,000 men, while the greater number 
of the Christian* were slain, or driven into the 
Danube. However this may have been, it is 
certain that, although the defeat of the latter was 
of the most crushing description, their triumph 
was purchased at a heavy price hy the Modems. 
Nevertheless. Constantinople was threatened by the 
arms of Bayarid, and Man.,,1 »*»«., b ”' 
iuoflecturtllv. to obtain s-upi-art from tin- French 
monarch. Charles VI. Bayarel exaetd a tnbntc 
from tin- Greek Em^ror, and lasts, cd that a Cad. 
should be established at Constantinople, am that the 
rite* of the Mohammedan religion should be treely 


practi'iil there. Manuel trembled for the inde¬ 
pendence of hi' capital, and Bayazid was preparing 
to seize the Imjierial priz>-. when In- whs Confronted 
by another Oriental sovereign, who-ve power proved 
superior to hU own. 

We have seen that the |>ortentous Empire 
created by tin* Mongolian conqueror. Genghis 
Khan, broke up into numerous divisions not long 
after tin* death of that hero. The hordes of Central 
Asia to which Genghis hiuisell L-long«d s|«eedily 
returned to their original obscurity, and |>ower 
was eXerci'dl. not by any one im|*-rioU' will, but 
by a nuniU-r of petty chieftains, each of whom 
reigned over some town and the surrounding 
country. One ol these chiefs, named Hadji Bellas, 
ruled at Ke-h (a place to the south-east of Samar- 
cm nd). where lie had a nephew, who afterwards 
Hamed over Asia a' the terrible Tiuiour. The full 
title of the futmv prodigy, translated into English, 
means '-the fortunate, the axis of the faith, the 
great wolf, the master of time, the conqueror of 
the world." Tiuiour siguiHes -iron.’' and a 
more appropriate name could hardly have Ihu-ii 
found. This mighty warrior, who used, by west¬ 
ern writers, to I* called Tamerlane, or Tnuibur- 
laiue. U-lougeil on bis father’s side to a Turkish 
triU-, but through his mother was a Mongolian, 
and indeed descended from the race of Genghis. 
The year of In* birth was 133a, and at the age of 
twelve he wus already a soldier. Nevertheless, la- 
had but few op)M.rtunities of distinguishing him¬ 
self until the year 13GO. when an inroad by the 
Kalmucks of Jettah resulted in the subjugation of 
Turkman. Hadji Berks took to Higlit. together 
with several other chieftains ; but Tiuiour made a 
stand against the invader*, and. advancing at the 
head of small force, (wi^nailed the commander of 
the Kalmucks to contirm him in the government 
of Kesli. Five years later, the intruders were 
expelled by a rising of Turkish tribes, assisted by 
a powerful force under Tiuiour, who, after leading 
seven ex|*ditions against the kingdom of Cashgar, 
and being equally successful in other directions, 
liecame the supreme lord of Turkistan. or Great 
Tartar)-. In a war against the Kalmucks, he re¬ 
ceived a wound in tlie thigh, which lamed him 
for the rest of his life; and he was also dis¬ 
abled in one of his hands.* Nothing, however, 
diminished his marvellous activity, and. having 
secured the independence of the Kcshites and their 
allied tribes, he U-gan a career of conquest which 


• It on tlii* .’•ceouiil that the co»au<ror wa« 
nourh-uk. o, the Umo Ti.nour ; whence the comq.te.1 name 
TamerUuc. 
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terminated only with his life, and which constituted 
him, for several years, the scourge and misery of 
the Eastern world. 

The usual Asiatic vice of cruelty was often 
exhibited by this conqueror; and it is related tliat, 
after a rebellion, in 1383, of the people of Herat, 
whom he l»ad previously subdued, he caused two 


against the invader, they were now l»catcn in 
detail by the resistless warrior from Turkistan. 
By the close of 1387, the whole course of the 
Tigris and Euphrates was in possession of Tintour, 
who confirmed the more compliant chiefs in their 
governments, but punished with frightful severity 
the inhabitants of Ispahan, who hod massacred a 



Tilt ROCK or VAX. 


thousand of the garrison to bo built up, with an 
alternate layer of brick and mortar, into the form 
of a pyramid. After the reduction of Seistan, and 
some operations against the Afghans, TSmour 
issued once more from his favourite residence near 
Samarcand, and invaded the province of Mazan- 
deran. This brought him within the limits of the 
Persian Empire, which, since the death of Abou 
Said, the last descendant of the Mongolian ruler 
Holagou, had been in a state of anarchy. For a 
Period of more than forty years, a number of 
petty tyrants had contended for mastery in that 
ancient seat of empire; and, refusing to combine 

uo 


Tartar garrison after making an insincere sub¬ 
mission. The Christians of Georgia struggled 
gallantly for their independence and their faith, 
but, after three expeditions, were reduced to such 
extremity that the Prince of Tiflis accepted the 
religion of Mohammed, and became the friend of 
Timour. The Prince of Shinvan was allowed to 
retain his dominions, in reward for having sent to 
the conqueror a magnificent tribute, including nine 
slaves, of whom one was himself. The King of 
Armenia, though a Christian presiding over a 
peoplo who belonged mainly to the same faith, sub¬ 
mitted without striking a Wow; but the ruler of 
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Diarln-kir, who possessed tin- wliolo country round 
Like Van, assumed an attitude of hostility. His 
temerity was fatal. The fortress of Van was 
captured after a siege of twenty days; the fortiti- 
cations were levelled with the ground ; and the 
garrison were thrown headlong from the rock on 
which the town was built. 

Having subdued tin* more in»j>ortant countries of 

Asia, Tiinotir penetrated into the northern terri- 
tory of Kiptehak. now forming a |*art of Russia. 
'This khanate had lieen founded by the successors 
of tiengliis, and Timour hail ni-ently plae.il upon 
the throne a chieftain num.il Toktamish, who 
afterwards had the presumption to op|»osi* his 
patron. The war with Kiptehak lasted altogether 
from 1387 to 1390. Tin- remoteness of the position 
proved a great hindrance to the designs of Tiiuour; 
but his vast energy overcame every oWaclc, and. 
by a rapid and daring march, he appeared on the 
western side of the I’r.d Mountains before his 
enemy had any conception that lie was at hand. 
A terrible battle was fought on the 13th of June, 
1391, when the army of Toktamuh was entirely 
crushed. The Khan himself, however, was not 
subdued by this misfortune, and Timour was 
obliged to h ad another mighty array against him 
four years later. The Tartarian army, on this and 
the previous occasion, is said to have extended 
fifteen miles from the right to the left wing; hut 
the genius of the commander was njual to handling 
so enormous a body. After the enemy had been 
put to flight, the victor entered tin* tributary 
province of Russia, and captured one of tin- reign¬ 
ing family; lut bis stay in these distant regions 
was not much prolonged. Between the first and 
second of bis expeditions against Toktamish, fimour 
extended his power over certain |s«rts of Persia 
which had as yet escaped his sword, and then 
marched against Ahmed Jelair, the sovereign of 
Baghdad. Ahmed and his family fled towards the 
Euphrates, but were followed by Timour and forty- 
live Emirs, mounted on swift Arabian horse* I lie 
fugitive was speedily overtaken, and defeated after 
a desperate engagement; and Timour transfem-l 
the scholars ami artists of Baghdad to Samaroand, 
the higher civilisation of which he seems to have 
really desired to promote. 

One of the greatest achievements of this all- 
nr, vailing soldier was the conquest of llindoortan 
which he entered in 1398. His had 

l.,-n called to that country l.y the d.ns,on» an.1 
civil wars consequent on the death of Firm ■ 
who owned the whole of India between the Indus 
' and the Ganges. The other pretenders to the 
throne were tciU|M>rarily vanquished by Multan 


Mahmoud : but Timour supported the rivals of that 
sovereign, and declared war against his kingdom. 
Conducting his army through the passes that lead 
over the western jiortion of the Hindoo-Koosli, he 
crossed the Indus at Attock, already celebrated by 
the |iassagc of Alexander the Great, and by the 
check imposed on Genghis Khan through the 
determination of his troops to advance no farther 
to the south-east. Timour followed in the foot¬ 
prints of the Macedonian hero, swept over the 
country of the Punjab, and iip|n*nred before- Delhi, 
w li.iv a ran- of Mohammedan kings had reigned 
for the last three hundred years.* By a simu¬ 
lated :ip|M .nance of weakness on the part of his 
foe, Sultan Mahmoud was tempted to leave t In¬ 
security of his walls, and, in the external plain, 
was overwhelmed by the Tartarian myriads. The 
magnificent city of Delhi became the prize of the 
victor, and a general pillage and massacre rewarded 
the exertions of his U©o|w. Timour then passed 
the Ganges, that he might smite the idolaters 
whom other Mohammedans had s|>ared, and, after 
defeating them in several engagements, returned 
along the rampart of the northern hills. 

His retirement (which took place in the latter 
I tart of 1398) was hastened by information of 
disturbances which had arisen on the confines of 
Georgia and Anatolia, and by jealousy of the 
Micn-sse* aelii.-v.il by Bavaxid in Europe mid in 
Asia. The conqueror of Hindoostan was now 
neirly sixty-five, and from his youth hud pursued 
a life of constant fatigue, excitement, and peril. 
Yet his eneigi.-s were in no degree impaired, ami, 
after a few months of rest in the palaces ( of Samar- 
.-.ml. lie proclaimed nil expedition of seven years into 
the wextern parts of Asia. The rebellious Cliris- 
thus of Georgia were force.I to Milunit. and Timour, 
n-fuming from his inroad into the mountains, met 


tlx- nmlsiKMidnrs of Bnyn/.id, with whom nllmi* 
w.-n- discus-.il in no spirit of conciliation. 'Hie 
dispute was |irohmg.il for more than two years, 
ami. in tin- meanwhile, Timour (provoked by some 
hasty action on the part of his rival) attacked the 
town of Si was, or SchaMc. situated within the 
Turkish dominions of Asia Minor, and defended by 
Ifcivazid* son, Krtoghrul. who was capture.I and 
put to death. <>„ Inuring of this circumstance, 
the Ottoman Sultan .putted the vicinity of Con¬ 
stantinople, which, ns we have seen, he was 
threatening with his armies, and crossec t ic 
Bosphorus. But In-fore the two potentates could 
inin issue on the field of battle, Timour had overrun 


The lii-tun* of India. from tl* time of Malimou.l tho 
woe Me «o tiut of Timour. will be rtbt.il in another |-kc. 
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Syria, then a dependency of Egypt, the Sultan of 
which country (where a Circassian dynasty had 
recently been elevated to power by the Mamelukes) 
had murdered one of his ambassadors. About the 
same time, Baghdad revolted, and Timour, having 
taken the city by storm on the 9th of July, 1401, 
piled up 90,000 human heads in the public streets 
and squares. 

All this while, negotiations had still been pro¬ 
ceeding between the Tartar and the Turkish rulers, 
and the former, having encamped on the banks of 
the Araxes, made preparations for the inevitable 
struggle by collecting on army of 800,000 men. 
Each belligerent seems to have hesitated as to 
attacking the other; but at length it came to the 
knowledge of Bayazid that Timour had endeavoured 
to bribe several regiments of Turkomans who 
served uuder his standards. The hope of concilia¬ 
tion was at once destroyed, and on the 20th of 
July, 1402, the forces of these great opponents 
met each other at Angora, in the northern |»art of 
Anatolia, which the invader had reached through 
the Armenian mountains. Timour had thus 
advanced into the heart of the Ottoman dominion, 
and Bayazid, who hod previously taken up a 
position near the ruins of Siwas, returned with his 
accustomed swiftness, on finding that the enemy 
had got between him and the western portion of 
his realm. The battle was obstinately disputed; 
but the Tartars were much more numerous than 
tho Osmanlis, and the latter were driven bock 
in desperate rout Bayazid, who hod never before 
tasted of disaster in the field, could not believe 
that his power was broken, even when he saw his 
shattered legions pouring in dismay from the field 
of contest. Surrounded by his Janizaries, he long 
refused to fly, and, taking up his station on a 
neighbouring hill, obstinately held his ground 
until nearly all his companions had died of thirst, 
or of their wounds. After nightfall, he endeavoured 
to escape ; but his horse stumbled and fell, and the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Turks became a prisoner 
to his invinciblo antagonist. The treatment of 
the fallen monarch by his successful foe has been 
made the subject of many contradictory- statements. 
According to some accounts, Bayazid was treated 
with kindness and generosity ; according to others, 
he suffered tho worst indignities of an insolent and 
cruel enemy. But tho well-known story, that he 
was carried about from place to place in a cage, 
until at length he died in 1403, appears to be an 
exaggeration, and to some extent a perversion, of 
what really occurred. The cage was probably a 
covered litter, or palanquin, suspended between 
two horses—a conveyance which, as such vehicles 


were usually assigned to tho ladies of the harem, 
may have been surrounded with lattice-work. 

The defeat of Bayazid had important con¬ 
sequences. It was followed by the reduction of 
Asia Minor, by the reinstatement of several Sel- 
jukian princes, and by an attack on Smyrna, 
which, after a magnificent defence by the Knights 
of Rhodes, was taken by storm. All the Christians 
in that famous city were put to the sword, and 
their severed heads were projected from engines 
on to the decks of two Euroi>ean ships which rode 
at anchor in the harbour. The Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel mode humble submission to the victor ; 
the Turkish ruler of Thrace was equally sub¬ 
servient ; and Euroj>e trembled before the pros¬ 
pect of a fresh inroad of merciless barbarians 
from the East From this affliction and disgrace 
it was saved by tho fortunate circumstance that 
Timour did not possess a single vessel wherein to 
transport his soldiers across the narrow seas which 
barred his way. For once, the Christians and tho 
Turks acted in concert, and guarded the Bosphorus 
and tho Hellespont with ships and fortresses. 
Encouraged by mutual support, they had even 
tho spirit to refuse Timour the transports ho 
demanded; and the baffled conqueror, turning 
with fierce impatience from tho West, directed 
his thoughts towards the extremo East, where ho 
mcditalcd a conquest even greater than any he had 
yet achieved. When, in 1404, ho returned to 
Saraarcand for a brief period of repose, after a 
campaign which had lasted nearly five years, it 
was with the design of shortly setting out upon no 
less an enterprise than the subjugation of Chino. 

At the head of his numerous armies, Timour 
passed the Sihoon on the ice, and, having marched 
three hundred miles, pitched his caiup in the 
neighbourhood of Otrar. He was in his seventieth 
year, and fatigue brought on o fever which was 
aggravated by tho use of iced water. On the 19 th 
of February, 1405, this embodied curse of the 
human race quitted a world which he had desolated 
for more tlurn a generation. Although not in- 
capablo of generous and noble actions, Timour 
was at the mercy of his passions, like most other 
Oriental despots; and, if only a tenth part of what 
is related be true, his ferocity was monstrous in its 
fell proportions. His genius as a warrior was un¬ 
doubtedly most remarkable; for not only did he 
subdue a large portion of the world, but ha en¬ 
countered, and always victoriously, the greatest 
military races of his time. Yet his desire of 
conquest was a diseased appetite, which grew 
more voracious with each successive gratifi¬ 
cation. The best thing related of him is the 
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wi>h to promote art an<l science in hi* native 
country. :oi<l t*» :uluiiuv Ins own ini«ll«vtn.d 
cull iiiv by intercom m* with men of genius. Still. 
In- e*tublisln*d nothing |H-niiaii<-nt. and tin* vast 
Empire which In* had violently croibil. ami which 
was nihil l»y a policy of terror, fell to ruin almost 
iiiiuuiliately utter his ihtiw. A>ia Minor was 
recovered by Mohaiillinil I.. the soli ami successor 
of Rayazid. Many other of Tiiuour's compiests in 
the west ami north were lost ill a few years; but 
in lVrsia his descendants reigned for u century, 
and. for three times that |-*riod. others of his rare 
pievailul in India under the title of the Cieat 
Moguls. 

Though ultimately ncovvriii',' it'••If to the full, 
the Empire of the Ottoman Turks lia*I Ui*n 
temporarily shattered by the successes of Timour. 
After the de.itll of BnYazid, and the withdrawal of 
tin* Tartarian compteror, the succession to tin* 
throne was disputed by four sous of tin* late 
Sultan, and for several years a state of civil war 
prevailed, in which sometimes one prince, and 
sometimes another, acquired a |irecarioM* su|»*. 
riority. At length, in 1113, Mohammed letaiae 
Sole monarch of the Ottoman |iO'W»sions. and ruhil 
without dispute until his death eight years later. 
Asia Minor, as we have said, was recovered by hi* 
arms, ami the Seljukiau j winces were ex lulled 
from the thrones in which they had Iwrii reinstated 
by Timour. Mohammed I., though usually success¬ 
ful, had to lament, among other reverses, the 
destruction of his Heet off Callipoli. where it was 
attacked by the Venetians in 1416. One of the 
internal troubles of his reign proceeded from a 
revolt of Dervishes, who. assembling m*ar Eplnius. 
propoumhil some of the most extreme doctrines of 
communisticul democracy. Rut, on the whole, 
Mohammed enjovtil good fortune and success. 
He died of ajioplcxy in 1421, after a visit to the 
Emperor Manuel at Constantinople, where lie had 
I>een entertained with great splendour. His host, 
the sovereign of Byzantium, survived him four years, 
and, when lie expired, loft to his successor a dominion 
which extended but few miles beyond the walls of 
Constantinople. Manuel had earned the gratitude of 
Mohammed by supporting him against bis brothers; 
but he adopt.il a different policy towards Anmrath 
JI., in op|-»itiou to whose claims he advanced the 
pretensions of a person named Mustaplima reputed 
son of Hamid, whom he aided with a military 
force, whici. for a time obtained some important 
successes. Amuratli laid siege to Constantinople 
in 1422. The strength of the walls baffled him; 
vet he might ultimately have prevailed. Imd he 
’not lwen recalled to Asia bv a domestic revolt. 


Manuel II. di<il in 112’*, and was succeeded by 
J'diu VII.. who nigmil over his miserably- 
contracted dominions l.y favour of the Sultan, rather 
than by right of indej-endent strength. 

The prostration of the Eastern Empire was 
seen not merely in its inability to cojm.* with the 
Ottomans, but in a growing disposition to make 
terms with Rome. The predominance of a 
Mohammedan |mwcr in the Western parts of Asia 
might reasonably have suggested tile prudence of 
promoting union la-tween the two divisions of 
the Christian world. On the other hand, it is 
not to U* forgotten that Rome tispiiml absolute 
submission, and that the success of the Creek 
Empire, in it* better days, had de|n*nded not a 
little on the detenninatiuii with which it rejected 
all sule.-rvieiKV to the Pontiffs. Nevertheless, 
the Eui|M*ii.r -Mm VI. made a complete sub- 
mission t«» tin* Western Church, and in 1360 
actually w.-nt in |» r-<ui to Italy, that lie might 
Cast hiiu>elf at tin* feet of the Pope. His predc* 
«i*voi>. Audroiiieiis III. and -loliu Cantaen/ene, 
had o|eued negotiations with the Pout Ilfs of their 
day, but bad made nothing like the abject re- 
nun. iation of inde|»endomv which disgraced tlio 
reign of John VI. The mother of this prince 
was Anne of Savoy, a moml-er of the Western 
Chinch liemrlf. who doubtless did her Utmost to 
move her son in the mine dinrtion. A flattering 
reception bv Pi'ii* Urban V. increaM.il the enthu¬ 
siasm of the tireek monarch; but the hope of 
military succour was quickly diw»p|»ointcd. Neither 
the French King nor any other (mtentate allowed 
the least dis|«osition to save the Eastern Empire 
from its impending ruin: and John returned to 
Constantinople with the consciousness of a futile 
humiliation, and of a doom which nothing could 
avert. In 140<>. Manuel II. performed another 
journey to the West. and. after landing on Vene¬ 
tian territory, proonled first to Paris, and after¬ 
wards to London, but without obtaining any help 
in his direful need. A fifth attempt followed in 
143$, under tin* last but one of the Byzantine 
Emperors. An invitation to the Council of Rale 
— which had assembled in December. 1431, in the 
hope of composing the Hussite difficulties, and of 
removing other cause* of dimension—was sent to 
John VII. by Pope Eugenius IV. The actions 
of this Council like thus.* sanctioned at Constance, 
wen* directed against the despotism of the Papal 
chair: the grand object of liotli assemblies being to 
increase the power of the Church as a common- 
w-alth. lather than as a monarchy. F.ugmnus 
rented any diminution of his prerogative, and 
thought that an alliance with the Cm k Emperor 
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might strengthen him in a policy of resistance 
John VTL probably anticipated some advantage to 
himself as a sovereign threatened with extinction 
by a Mohammedan power; and he therefore 
willingly journeyed to tho lianks of the Rhine, 
that ho might be prepared to take advantage of 
any fortunate conjuncture. 

The Council of Bale led to no agreement be¬ 
tween tho Church and the Pope, nor was the 
reception of Palicologus such ns lie expected or 
desired. Eugcnius at length summoned another 
Council, which, in 1438-42, met first at Ferrara, 
and afterwards at Florence; in the hitter of which 
cities an act of union was subscriU-d by the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the principal members of both 
Churches. Tho great doctrinal difference between 
tho East and tho West—that having reference to 
what is understood by the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost—was evaded rather than removed by a 
formula which was supposed to harmonise tho 
views of both |iartics. The final statement of this 
vexed question was to the effect that tho Holy 
Ghost proceeds from tho Father and the Son, as 
from ono principlo and ono substance ; that ho 
proceeds bj tho Son, being of the same nature and 
substance; nnd that ho proceeds from the Father 
and tho Son by ono spiration and production.* By 
tho samo instrument, tho Greeks accepted tho 
Roman dogmas with respect to Purgatory, the uso 
of unionvened bread in tho sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, tho supremacy of tho Pope, and 
somo other matters. Tho Oth of July, 1439, was 
rendered memorable by tho solemn ratification of 
this agreement, Tho representatives of the 
Greoks and Latins assembled in tho Cathedral of 
Florcnco, when Cardinal Bessnrion, n Greek who 
lmd recently boon promoted to that dignity, nnd 
Cardinal Julian, a member of tho Western Church, 
read tho net of union in their respective tongues, 
and fraternally euibrnci-d tafore the people. Tho 
Council of Bsilo, finding itself out-mana a uvred, 
insensibly molted away during the next few years; 
Felix V., tho rival Popo whom it had set up in 
antagonism to Eugenius, renounced his equivocal 
position in 1449, after tho accession of Nicholas V.; 
and John VII. returned at once to Constantinople, 
with tho Patriarch and other dignitaries who had 
accompanied him to tho West. Tho result of tho 
negotiations had been highly advantageous to the 
reigning Pope ; but they were productive of no 
good to the unfortunate Emperor. He carried 
back with him to tho East neither tangible assist¬ 
ance, nor any definite promise of succour; and he 
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had outraged his own people by what was held to 
be the grossest heresy nnd the most abject sub¬ 
servience. The discontent was so great as to 
threaten a rebellion; nnd Demetrius, tho brother 
of the Emperor, who had shared tho apostasy of 
his sovereign, mid who, when at Florence, had not 
scrupled to accept Pontifical favours, actually 
npprared in anus in the neighbourhood of Con¬ 
stantinople, and would preliably have seized tho 
throne, had he found adequate support among tho 
people. 

Constantinople itself shared tho impending ruin 
of the Empire. Even in tho time of John VI., 
the principal streets of tho Eastern capital woro 
bordered bv range* of dilapidated mansions, from 
which their owner* had stripped the costly marbles, 
architectural columns, tossolnted pavements, and 
brilliant mosaics of more prosperous days, that they 
might dispose of them to the merchant-princes of 
Genoa nnd Venice. Even tho State itself joined in 
this ignominious traffic, nnd dismantled tho 
churches, and other public buildings, for tho sake 
of what their ornaments would fetch. In tho 
meanwhile, the fortifications of tho city wore 
neglected; and when John VI. ventured to 
strengthen tho defences of the Golden Gate—for 
which purpose he employed largo blocks of marble, 
derived from several of the Constantinopolitan 
churches — ho was imperiously commanded by 
Sultan Bayazid to level his work with tho ground. 
John had no choic© but to obey, and it was 
shortly after this mi&erablo confession of weakness 
that ho breathed his last. Sunk in frivolity, licen¬ 
tiousness, and sloth, tho Byzantino population 
either disbelieved in their approaching fate, or re¬ 
garded it with 'indifference. Some of them oven 
imitated tho dress and manners of tho Turks; 
none exhibited tho finnucss and resolution which 
could alone liavo averted their doom. 

Tho Greek race was, in fact, worn out. It still 
retained some of its versatile mobility, but its 
creative power nnd military force were gone. The 
constructive genius of tho Romans, which had sur¬ 
vived in the institutions of tho Byzantino Empire, 
ho«l equally disappeared; and an effete people, 
governed by a rigid system of administration, from 
which the spirit of vitality had departed, were 
now brought face to faco with an energetic nation 
of warriors, possessed of many manly virtues, and 
capable of ruling in a mood of stem but equable 
justice. The political system of Orclian secured 
the prosperity of his subjects, and erected a now 
and vigorous Empire on tho ruins of the old. 
Order was established amongst the conquerors by 
the creation of a feudal system, consisting of wliat 
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"vie called Tiiiiars, Emmets ami Beyliks, which 
weregmntsof laud carrying with them tin- obligation 
«*f providing a military force for (hr service of the 
Slate in case of lieeil. These lief.- were liovditaiv 
in the male line; ami wlien a certain number of 
grants hail Ini -11 grou|<cd together, the district 
"as placed under an otlicer »Ikj bore the title of 


by the great ollicials when they assembled for 
bu-ine-s. was called the Divan, of which, in the 
al>-ciKv of the Sultan, the Grand Vizier was the 
|«rc-id«nt. One of the most remarkable of the 
law.- of Orcliau was the tribute of children imjiosui 
on every Christian laml subjected by his sword. 
This tribute, which was nut legally :d olidled until 
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Samljak Bev. Sandjak means a standard or flag, 
to wiiich was generally attached the command of 
live thousand horse ; and to each Bey (a rank 
equivalent to that of lieutenant-colonel in European 
armies) was given a horse’* tail as a distinctive 
mark of command, the hors- 1- ing a symlml of 
power among the Ottomans, as will, other tribes 
originally Tartarian and nomadic. The chief 
jmlitieal functionary was the Yizier-a wonl 
signifying “the bearer of burdens.' The Cadias- 
kers were charged with legal duties, and under 
these ofliccrs were place.I the Muftis, orexpounders 
of tho sacr.il law. Tim CSencral Council, forn.nl 


lbs:., f.imi-le 1 the somewhat attenuated ranks of 
the Ot;onu.ns with vigorous recruits, who ulti- 
•uatelv n.odilicd the character of the conquering 
race it-elf. They were generally taken about the 
age of eight, and educated in the religion of 
Mohammed and the service of the Empire; and 
the depression of the tim k Christians was so ex¬ 
cessive that the tax met with little opposition. 
On the whole, the Ottomans, in their earlier days, 
were not unjust; their dealings with the Christians 
were even-handed, and often generous ; and it was 
a maxim of the Turkish law that “ the fowled head 
should not Ik- stricken oil'." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


FRANCK, KM.LASP. AND GERMANY. 


Socul Change* At the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century-lt.ign of Henry IV. of EngUml-la.umcUon of tie WcJ.1i under 
Owe,. Glendower—Trouble* with the .Scot, n.i.t the Northumbrian.-Captivity of .fame. I. of fertbml-ltcigii of Henry V. 
-W* r with France. ami fettle of Agineou»t-Rcw.lt« of the Englrah Vktury-Itotroctivc Fact Urn* in Franco- Further 
0|ieratl0M of Henry V.. who ,* .leclorcl Heir t» the French Ciuwu—Heath of Henry nn<l of Churl.-* Vl.-Stnijrgk* of tha 
Patriotic Turty South of the Loire—Deaerate Condition of Franco at the Acco*mom of Chalk* VII.— Heiiew*l of the War— 
Kmtarrns.nH-ut* of the Regent Bedford -Siege of Orlran. hv the Efeflith—Rupture with Pliili,. of Rurgumly—Early Life of 
Joan of Arc-H.r S»p|««cd Vi won. Aral Supernatural Comroirai— -Arrival at Orkau*. oral Relief of the City—Subsequent 
0|ieration« of Jonn-Hcr Capture by the IturyuraliaiM. oral Delivery t,. the KwglUfc-Trinl. Sentence, oral Execution, of tho 
Maul of OrlcAn*—Historic lK».iht. on to the Excewtiow-IV H hir of t|w Englirh Caw*c in Franc.—Alliance of the Duke of 
Burgundy with Charlea VII.—Repeated Dratten to the KnglUh-Conclu.iou of the War-I>iwen.ion* of the Wcitcm 
Church, nral low of Influence with the Pco,de- S,ue«d of Dkwnt-lVneeution of the follard. in England-ExccutlOn of 
Sir John Oldcnitlc--Agif«tion in Bohemia in S*.|>iwrt of the Huwitet-ln.urreetion of the Popular* uraler John 7.i.kn- 
Extraordinary Career of that Commander-War with the Empire-Conclusion of Peace on Term* Favourable to the 
Rcformcre-Peath of the Emperor 8ig wound. aral Brief Reign of AU-crt of Austria-Succession of Frederick of Styria. 


Brilliantly ns the traditions of chivalry ltnd boon 
illustrated during the reign of Edward III., the 
institution itself showed unmistakable signs of 
decadence by the beginning of the fifteenth cent my. 
Feudalism was gradually giving place to the [tower 
of kings and ministers; politics were becoming 
scientific ; the lives of the barons were acquiring a 
more peaceful and refined character; and even 
the castles in which they dwelt, and where they still 
surrounded themselves with men-at-arms and steel- 


clad retainers, were entering on that transition 
period which, in another hundred years, converted 
the fortress into the mansion. Tournaments became 
less frequent, and the alteration in the methods 
of warfare resulting from the use of firearms 
brought the common soldier into u position of 
greater importance than he had occupied before. 
It is true that the feudal system was not yet 
extinct, and that, so far as England was concerned, 
it did not succumb until the Wars of the Roses[ 
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in the second luilt of tin* century. Rut change 
bad set in many yours lief ore, and the increasing 
jM.w.-r of tin* monarch was the measure of the 
d*-rlining strength of the nobles. Together with 
the sovereign. the |»n|»|e thclnse|ve$, in some COUII- 
tvies, were as'ertiiig ami obtaining an additional 
iulluence in the conduct of affair* The ilumh ami 
hopeless subjection of earlier times ha<l |«ass«-d; 
the ImrgeNses w.-ie rising into importance; wealth 
was cheeking the insolence of birth; the towns 
were forming a balance to the country; ami 
society was n<> longer iliviilctl U-twoen a truculent 
iiri'toeracy ami an abject herd of serfs. 

It would seem that the English nobility, on the 
accession of llenry IV. in 13U9, di'eadcd what 
might Ik* the | ml icy of a revolutionary sovereign; 
for several of their laxly entered into a conspiracy 
against him in the following year, and the plot was 
not suppressed without the execution of several 
distinguished jK-rsons. This was soon followed by 
a rising of the Welsh under Owen Glemlower, 
which, however, must Ik* regarded as a national, 
mid not as a class, movement. The Welsh had un¬ 
doubtedly, since the era of the conquest, been 
treated with great hardship. The fact was partly 
dm* to their own disorderly, idle, and predatory 
habits, which rendered government hy gentler 
methods an exceedingly difficult task; but it can- 
imt be denied that the English rule was that of 
nuked force, and that it deeply wounded the feel¬ 
ings of u proud and sensitive race, smarting with 
the memory of nearly a thousand years' misfortune, 
(ih i,dower himself had some |>ersonal grievances to 
resent, for which lie *onld obtain no remedy; and 
the bards fed his vanity, and excited his ambition, 
bv ascribing to him supernatural powers. He laid 
claim to tie* throne of Wales in 1400 ; and a war 
ensued, which continued throughout the reign of 
Henry IV., ami almost until the death of the fiery 
warrior himself, in 1413, more than two years 
Utter the accession of Henry V. The insurrection, 
which was at first of the most serious character, 
and involved some defeats of the English, at length 
dwindled into a number of petty incursions into 
the territories occupied by the Kings troops; but 
it showed how deeply seated was the sentiment of 
nationality in the breasts of these half-savage moun¬ 
taineers. ' Henry IV. personally conduct.il some 
of the operations in the field, but was rejieatcdly 
baffled by the obstinacy of the Welsh, and the 
difficult nature of the country in which his armies 
ha*l to operate. 

During a portion of the struggle, the Welsh were 
assisted by a force of French ; but a far graver 
circumstance was the simultaneous action of the 


Scots. The latter pretended that King Richard 
was alive, and resident at their court; and they 
invaded the northern counties of England, in order, 
as they said, to restore him to the throne. Two of 
their armies, however, were defeated in 1402, and, 
on tin* second of these occasions, the English forces 
were commanded by Harry Percy, eldest son of the 
Knl of Northumberland—a youthful hero, known 
loth to history and to the renders of Shukspearc as 
Hotspur. The Northumberland family hud been 
among the most powerful supjorti rs of the reigning 
monarch, and were lamler chieftains renowned for 
their antagonism to the .Scots. Soon afterwards, 
however, they turned against the King, and leagued 
with Owm Glemlower, and with the Scottish Earl 
Douglas, in a formidable insurrection, which Henry 
had the utmost trouble* in suppressing, and which 
was twice renewed ut later periods. The history of 
this short reign is indeed little else than a detail of 
revolts and conspiracies; yet Henry retained his 
jiower to the last. He took some part in French 
affairs, but gained little credit ill a field where his 
sou and successor was to gather so many laurels. 
The wars with Scotland were more important, ami 
attended by more fortunate results, but were of a 
nature which it is distressing to recall. Dining a 
truce with the northern kingdom in 1403, tlio 
youthful heir to the Scottish throne was token 
prisoner while on a voyage to France, and, though 
In* succeeded to the crown, ns James I., in the 
following year, was detained in n sort of honourable 
captivity until 1424. James was a scholar and a 
poet, and his coni|>ositioiis still charm by their 
sweetness, grace, and gentle fervour. Robert II., 
the grandfather of this prince, was the first of tlio 
celebrated House of Stuart, afterward* so intimately, 
ami for the most part no disastrously, connected 
with the annuls of England. 

Henry IV. died on the 20th of March, 1413, 
worn out in his forty-seventh year hy the anxieties 
of a throne not regularly obtnimsl, nor very illus¬ 
triously filled. The reign of Henry V. is mainly 
associated with the second of the two great French 
wars by which the mediaeval history of our country 
is distinguished. Reviving the claim which had 
been put forward by Edward III., but which wo 
have seen had no good foundation, young Henry 
(now alxmt twenty-five years of age) opened 
negotiations with the French court, in the hopo 
that he should obtain some recognition of his 
alleged right. The time seemed favourable for the 
advancement of such a demand. Although tlio 
great houses of Burgundy and Orleans lmd come to 
a spi-cies of grudging agreement, the angry feeling 
of their partisans lmd by no means subsided, and 
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France was suffering from the 'exhaustion of civil 
broils. While, however, making formal assertion 
of his claim to the French crown, Henry took care 
to open the door to a compromise. He would be 
content if he received the hand of the Princess 
Katharine in marriage, together with the resti¬ 
tution of Normandy, and of all the provinces 
ceded by the treaty of Bretigny. The alternative 
was to be war; and, after a vain attempt to secure 
more favourable conditions, the French Government 
and people preyed for the worst. The English 
King landed at the mouth of tho Seine on the 14th 
of August, 1415; took the city of Hartleur after 
a month's siege; and wo* al»out to follow up his 
success when dysentery broke out among his troops, 
and so seriously reduced their numbers as to 
compel a retreat It was in the course of this 
retreat—which was conducted through Ponthieu 
nnd Picardy towards Calais, where Henry pro- 
|K>sed to go into winter quarters—that the cele¬ 
brated battle of Agincourt was fought. 

The French army, consisting mainly of Orlean- 
ists, was post'd on the line of the Somme, and orders 
were given to prevent tho English crossing that 
rivor. At two points in succession, the invaders 
were foiled in their endeavours to effect the passage ; 
but Henry ascended the stream, and, finding an 
unguarded ford higher up, got safely to the other 
»ido on the 19th of October. He was now on the 
north-eastern bank of tho Somme, ami no great 
natural obstacle lay between him and Calais. The 
French had been so completely out mniucuvred 
tlrnt tho Constablo d’Albret, who commanded the 
royal forces, knew nothing of tho English move¬ 
ment until it had been accomplished. He then 
drew up his forces on a narrow plain lietweon tho 
villages of Agincourt (or Azincourt) nnd Frame- 
court; and here, on tho 25th of Octolicr—St. 
Crispin’s Day—ho encountered the English, and 
sustained a terrible roverso. The invaders were 
few in number, and weakened by disease ; they hod 
consumed tho eight days’ stock of provisions with 
which they had set out, and were nearly starving; 
tho French wero a formidable multitude; and 
Henry proposed terms of accommodation, even 
offering to resign his claim to the French throne if 
he were allowed to pass. But his advances wero 
repelled, and lie prepared for battle. A thick wood 
bordered the plain on both sides, and, as at 
Poitiers, tho numerical superiority of tho French 
was obliterated by the iitsutficicncy of open space 
in which to deploy their forces, and to give free 
scope to their mounted knights. This was a most 
fortunate circumstance for the English, whose 
numbers did not exceed 12,000 at the most. That 


the Constable had with him as many ns 150.000 
men, os some accounts allege, seems improbable; 
but his forces were unquestionably much larger 
than those of his adversary. A brilliant array of 
nobles and commoners stood across the nurrow 
valley or plain, and blocked the way. Here was a 
desperate obstacle to be overcome, or Calais would 
never be reached, and the small anny of invaders, 
oppressed by tho consciousness of their situation, 
would be crushed and annihilated. When he 
broko up from Harlleur, Henry lmd issued a 
proclamation, announcing, in rather boastful 
fashion, that he and his English would march 
across the open country to Calais, in despite of tho 
French. He might have removed his forces by 
sea, for he had the ships in which he had brought 
them; but it was considered necessary to his 
honour that he should encounter the enemy in tho 
field, and it could not be doubted that lie would 
meet with the French somewhere in the broad 
tract of land between Harlleur and Calais. In the 
neighbourhood of Agincourt they were drawn up 
to answer the challenge. 

The weather had been rainy for some time |«ist, 
and the ground occupied by tho French cavalier* 
was converted into a slough of inud, into which 
tho horses, oppressed by tho weight of their riders, 
who had remained in the saddlo for several hours, 
sank nearly up to their bodies. Tho chill Octolier 
night passed anxiously for both armies; but tho 
French sceiu to have calculated on success, while 
the English, fully understanding tho gravity of tho 
situation, occupied their timo in silently preparing 
their wea|x>ns for tho morrow’s combat, and 
esjiecially in putting new cords to those terriblo 
bows which were still tho main strength of our 
armies. As the dawn broke, they confessed to 
their priests, ami weft then led to a green field 
.fronting the morass iu which the French were half 
engulphcd. Each man had been directed before¬ 
hand to prepare a sharp-pointed stako; and these, 
being now planted in closo order like a palisade, 
gave protection against tho clmrges of cavalry. 
But the French knights wero scarcely ablo to stir, 
owing to tho heaviness of tho soil; tho English 
were in continual movement; and the flights of 
yard-long arrows, thronging forth from their 
rapidly advancing nnd receding lines, smoto hun¬ 
dreds with sudden death, or grievous wounds. 
Driven back upon their own ranks, which were 
thirty-two deep, those who had galloped forward to 
the charge carried confusion nnd dismay am on" 
their comrades. Tho air was filled with wild and 
terrible noises—the clash of armour as the dis- ' 
mounted knights rolled over in huge and ruinous 
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heaps, the hedvy fall of horses, the cries of the 
wounded, the shouts and execrations of the others. 
In the midst of this turmoil, the English threw 
aside their jialisadc of stakes, and. grasping the 
hatchets which they carried for close combat, 
rushed on the first line of the enemy, which was 
annihilated with scarcely an attempt at resistance. 
The second line displayed a worthier spirit. 
Repeated charges drove the English archers into 
the neighbouring woods, whence the storm of their 
arrows still broke forth, carrying death with every 
flight. It was now that Henry himself mingled 
in the fray. Resplendent in complete armour, 
with a golden crown surmounting his helmet, and 
preceded by the royal standard of England, the 
King fought for two desperate hours against the 
chivalry of France, and helped materially to decide 
the fortune of the day. Henry was twice in peril 
of his life. Once he was felled by the blow of a 
mace; shortly afterwards, the ciown upon his 
helmet was cleft by the Duke of Alenin. But 
nothing could withstand the valour and persistence 
of the English. The French army was vanquished 
and put to the rout;jtlic great lords who still sur¬ 
vived delivered up their swords to the conqueror; 
more than a hundred princes and noblemen lay 
slain, together with eleven thousand of the 
commoner sort; and the English remained masters 
of the field. It was a combat worthy of the pen 
of Froissart; but Froissart had been dead five 
years. 

The success of Henry's starveling forces was 
sullied by the massacre of the prisoners, who, 
shortly nfter the conclusion of the engagement, 
were slaughtered at the command of the victor, on 
n false report that a fresh division of the enemy 
had attacked the rear, and that the fugitives 
were forming afresh. Altogether, the blow was 
of the most crushing character; but the English 
monarch was in no condition to take advantage of 
his triumph. He had lost sixteen hundred men 
out of his small army ; the others were too much 
exhausted for pursuit; and nothing remained but 
to journey on to Calais, and thence embark for 
England. France was once more thrown into a 
state of disruption, rendered additionally disgrace¬ 
ful by the open profligacy of Queen Isabella, 
consort of the unfortunate Charles VI. A coali¬ 
tion was at length formed between the Queen and 
the Duke of Burgundy; civil war again broke out; 
the Armagnacs, or OrleanisU, were massacred m 
the streets of Paris in 1418 ; and the nation itself 
seemed in the very throes of dissolution. Henry 
of England had again landed in Normandy during 
the previous year, and liad taken Caen, Bayeux, 


and other towns. Rouen was besieged later on, 
and capitulated in January, 1419. The whole of 
Normandy submitted to the invader, and Henry, 
refusing to negotiate, set his forces towards Paris. 
In the presence of this danger, the Burgundians 
and the Orleanists came to a temporary agree¬ 
ment ; but, in September of the same year, Jean, 
Duke of Burgundy, the treacherous assassin of 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, was himself assassinated 
at an interview with the Dauphin on the bridge of 
Moutereau. The son of the murdered man, who 
succeeded him in the dukedom, is known as Philip 
the Cood. He immediately formed an alliance 
with the English, in the hope of avenging his 
father s death ; and |*erhaps, under all the circum¬ 
stances of the time, no better step could have been 
taken for restoring tranquillity to France. Nego¬ 
tiations were opened at Arras, and on the 2nd of 
December an understanding was effected, by which 
it was arranged that Henry should marry the 
Princess Katharine, should act as Regent during 
the life of Charles VI., and should be declared 
heir to the French throne. It was also settled 
that the crowns of England and Franca should 
thenceforth be |ionnaiiently united; and the 
Dauphin was expressly excluded from all recogni¬ 
tion. The marriage of Henry took place at 
Troyes on the 2nd of June, 1420; but on the 
31st of August, 1422, the conqueror of Franco 
expired at Vincennes, shortly after entering his 
thirty-fifth year. Less than two months later, the 
imbecile Charles passed away from the weary life 
which he had l»orne in mental darkness, seldom re¬ 
lieved by any gleams of light, for thirty years. 
The death of these two men closed an epoch in 
French history, and o]>cned another of still greater 
ini|»ortancc both to France and England. 

Even before the decease of Henry V., military 
operations had been resumed against that portion 
of the French people which adhered to the 
Dauphin, and it was during an expedition against 
the young prince that the English monarch was 
stricken with the hand of death. Assisted by a 
Scottish force under the Earl of Buchan, the heir 
to the French crown had maintained a gallant 
struggle, and even achieved an imj>ortaiit victory 
over the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V. ; 
hut when Henry himself again entered the field, 
his genius as a commander once more predominated, 
and the Dauphin was confined to the provinces 
south of the Loire. It -was indeed a precarious 
and painful inheritance to which Charles VII. suc¬ 
ceeded after the death of his father on the 21st of 
October, 1422. A large part of his native country 
had been torn away by a foreign invasion ; the 
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Burgundians lmd made common cause with the 
English; and it was a question whether the inde¬ 
pendence of Franco had not been finally destroyed. 
The people were so wearied with the civil strife of 
many years that a large number accepted with 
positive satisfaction the transfer of the French 
crown to the King of England. Had Henry V. 
survived, it is possible, though perhaps not pro¬ 
bable, that the English rule would have been con¬ 
firmed ; but the removal of that great conqueror 
acted as an encouragement to the patriotic party. 
Charles VII. was a person of very indifferent 
character, both intellectually and morally ; yet ho 
represented the national sentiment, which, though 
eclipsed for a while, was not extinct He lost no 
time in assuming the crown at Poitiers, and in 
fixing his government at Bourges; but, at the same 
moment, Henry VI., the infant son of Henry V., 
was proclaimed the successor of his father, not 
only in England, but in France itself, and John, 
Duko of Bedford, the uncle of the royal child, was 
appointed to the Regency at Paris. Bedford was 
supported by Philip of Burgundy, and in 1423 a 
personal union was effected between these princes 
by the marriage of the English Regent to the sister 
of the Burgundian Duke. 

The early part of the Regency was distinguished 
by great successes over the French, and by the dis¬ 
comfiture of their allies, consisting principally of 
fifteen hundred men furnished by tlio Duke of 
Milan, and six thousand Scots under tho Earl of 
Douglas. In his last expedition to tho Continent, 
Htonry V. had taken with him the captivo Ring, 
James I., in order that the Scots fighting under 
French banners should be placed in the predica¬ 
ment of acting against their own sovereign; and 
tho conqueror of Franco actually hanged somo 
of his Scottish prisoners, on tho pretence that they 
wore rebels. When James was at length released, 
in 1424, it was on the understanding that ho 
would not permit any more of his subjects to enter 
tho French service; and those who were already 
there fell in bottle soon after. The prospects of 
the young sovereign, Charles VII., appeared so des¬ 
perate that he contemplated a speedy escape from 
Franco; but at this juncture the Duke of Bretagne 
openly declared for the legitimate monarch, and 
the Duke of Bedford was likewise embarrassed by 
tho mutual antagonism of the Duke of Gloucester, 
who occupied the position of Regent in England, 
and of Bishop Beaufort, tho boyish King ’s great- 
uncle, who had charge of the royal person and 
education. It was as much as Bedford could do to 
maintain his position in France without any dimi¬ 
nution of power. The country beyond the Loire 


was left to the enemy, and it was not until tho 
latter part of 1428 that operations were commenced 
in that direction. 

The siege of Orleans—a city giving command of 
the provinces beyond the Loire—was opened on 
the 12th of October by the Earl of Salisbury, 
and, on the death of that nobleman from a cannon- 
shot, was continued by the Earl of Suffolk. Soon 
afterwards, a dissension arose la-tween the Regent 
Bedford and the Duke of Burgundy, who had 
already l*een offended by the marriage of Hum¬ 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, with Jacqueline, 
Countess of Hainault and Holland, who hud 
obtained a divorce from her former husband, the 
Duke of Brabant, Philip's cousin. This unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance created an irritable feeling in 
the mind of the powerful Burgundian ; but it was 
not until after the investment of Orleans had 
commenced that Bedford's ally came to an open rup¬ 
ture with the English. The new quarrel wus con¬ 
sequent on a difference of opinion between himself 
and the Regeut with reference to the prosecution 
of the siege. Philip was willing to withdraw, on 
tho understanding that tho citizens would capi¬ 
tulate without further resistance. Tho Regent 
refused to ratify this undertaking, and Philip, 
retiring to Flnndore in a fiery and resentful mood, 
ordered all his vassals to quit the English service. 
This was a great blow to tho cause of the invaders; 
but Orleans was still in danger, and Charles VII. 
knew not where to look for the succour which was 
uecessaiy to his existence as a sovereign, but 
which seemed denied him on all hands. 

It came, however, in a way the most unexpected, 
and from a quarter which no ono could have 
supposed. - A peasant-girl, named Jeanne d'Arc, 
but better known to English readers as Joan of 
Arc, was at that timo dwelling in her native 
village of Domremy, on tho frontiers of Clmm- 
]«gne and Lorraine.* She was a person of pro¬ 
found religious impressions, an enthusiast and a 
visionary. As sbo worked iu the fields, or tra¬ 
veled the deep woods, she saw celestial apparitions, 
and heard strange voices, compelling her thoughts 
to the unhappy condition of the King, and exhort¬ 
ing her to assist in his rescue. According to her 
own account, given at a later period, these heavenly 
revelations began when she was about thirteen 
years of age; but she was eighteen before they 
induced her to take any active measures. The 
peoplo of Domremy and the neighbourhood were 


Thu celebrated heroine is generally called Jeanne d’Ara 
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iioli’il. even in those tim*-s f**r tln-ir su|N-r»*iiious 
credulity : ami ;i prophecy of Merlin's was current 
iniong tlioni. that a \ ■■•;£■> .should riil France of 
her enemies. It is «|iiiie eoneeivaWc that the 
k no" hi I lie of this prophecy gave sliape, direction, 
ami colour to the visions of Joan. Nevertlieless, 
there is no reason to doubt that she was |*rt>ctly 


|iosition for judging so extraordinary a cliaractor. 
ISut in the fifteenth century the older forms of 
Christian faith were not yet outworn ; ami many 
I arsons were found to believe in Joan as fully as 
Juan believed in herself. 

In May, 1428, the maiden of Doinremy appeared 
U-fore the governor of Vaucouleurs, and explained 



sincere; and, if she occasionally showed human 
weakness in shrinking from the consequences of 
her acts, it must not be forgotten that, on the 
whole, she remained faithful to what she regarded 
as a divine mission, and perished at the stake 
rather than renounce a sacred cause. To her, 
France appeared as the chosen country of Heaven: 
the King "as the lieutenant «f ^od; and 
therefore the angelic lowers had selected a 
spotless maid as the instrument of Ins deliverance. 
All this is so foreign to the modem intellect tlwt 
it is ditlicult to place ourselves in the right 


her mission, but, being received with contempt, 
remained in obscurity until February, 1429, four 
months after the formation of the siege of Orleans. 
Matters had by that time assumed so grave ft 
complexion that de Deaudricourt, the commander 
at Vaucouleurs, al-andoned his previous scepticism, 
and permitted Joan to set forth for Chinon, 
where diaries VII. was then holding his court. 
It was doubted at first whether her commission 
1 was divine or dial-olical; but the military authori¬ 
ties at length determined to make use of her enthu¬ 
siasm and strange selfqiossession. She frequently 
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declared her ability to raise the siege of Orleans, 
ami promised that Charles should be crowned 
king at Rlicims. For Orleans, therefore, she set 
forth, panoplied in shining armour, mounted on a 
war-horse, with the banner of France in her hand, 
and a crowd of knights and |«oges gathered round 
her. On the way, she prayed at all the shrines, 
and infused into her companions the spirit of 
intense religious devotion which animated herself. 
The fame of her character, and of her marvellous 
pmphivics, had preceded her arrival at Orleans; 
and when she entered the Meagueml city on the 
30th of April,—obtaining admission by the river, 
and carrying with her a convoy of provisions,—it 
was thought that nothing less than a miracle had 
been worked. In one re$|icct, circumstances 
favoured the brave peasant-girl. The assailants 
had only a small force—less than three thousand 
men—before the city they were besieging. They 
had sought to strengthen their position by erecting 
twelve large bastions round the walls; but the 
luliour of executing these works had exhausted the 
troops, and the bastions, when finished, were in¬ 
sufficiently manned. Within the city, a nuniWr 
of gallant Frenchmen were prepared to do their 
utmost, and the presence of Joan of Arc raised their 
spirits to the highest. She headed the assaulting 
columns, and carried the English entrenchments 
in ipiiek succession. On one of these occasions, 
she was wounded by an arrow, and for a while 
In trayed some natural weakness and trepidation, 
but seedily recovered her nerve on perceiving 
that the royal standard of France was in danger. 
The English were worsted at all points, and 
finally raised the siege in about a week after the 
arrival of Joan. 

The humble peasant of Domremy, now called 
the Maid of Orleans, was soon afterwords placed 
in command of a detachment for operation in the 
oirt-n field. The invaders were defeated at Jargeau 
and Patav : in the second action, the brave and 
gallant Talbot, one of the most succevxful of the 
English generals, was taken prisoner. Troys and 
Rheims surrendered without resistance, and in the 
middle of July, 1429, Charles VII. was crowned 
i„ the cathedral of the latter city. Joan, how¬ 
ever, was not uniformly successful In an attack 
„„ Paris, she ami her companions were repulsed 
with great loss, and the Maid herself was agam 
wminded with au arrow. During the spring of 1430 
she entered the town of Compiegne, then besieged 
by the English and Burgundians (who were once 
more acting in concert), and was captured m a 
rally which she headed. The Burgundian com- 
mander, John of Luxemburg, kept her for some 


time in his fortress of Bcaurevois, near Cambrai, 
but ultimately, at the instigation of Philip of 
Burgundy, and in consideration of a money pay¬ 
ment, banded her over to the English, by whom 
she was conducted to Rouen. Now came the 
strangest part of the story. That the English 
should have desired to revenge themselves on ono 
who had half-ruined their cause, is not surprising 
when wc consider the ferocious habits ot those 
times ; but the English were really far less eager 
for punishment than the French. The University 
of Paris reproached the foreign authorities then 
ruling in that city for their tardiness in doing 
justice on the Maid of Orleans ; and there can lie 
no doubt that they represented the general feeling 
in that part of France. The story has never 
been made clear to those who regard the actions 
of men, not through the mists of sentiment, 
but from the grounds of acknowledged human 
motives. Joan was accused of sorcery ; hut, as her 
actions, howsoever arising, had been directed to the 
glory and prosperity of France, it is difficult to 
understand why Frenchmen should have been the 
most eager to compass her death. Under the seal 
of confession, she had admitted to a priest (ho, at 
least, it was said) that she would disregard the 
ordinance* of the Church, if the su|ieniatural 
voices directed her to the contrary. This, of 
course, was rank heresy ; but it was not until the 
determination had l«cn formed to obtain a con¬ 
viction somehow that these admissions were 
obtained, if, indeed, they were ever obtained at all. 
It is clear that the great ecclesiastics hated the 
unhappy girl; that the |*eoplc of Northern France 
desired her death; and that the English rather 
moderated the popular fury than increased it. 
Her trial commenced on the 21st of February, 
1431, iu the chapel of the castle at Rouen. The 
judges were Pierre Cauclton, Bishop of Beauvais 
(a partisan of the English), and the vicar of the 
Inquisitor-General of France, supported by fifty 
doctors of the Sorinmne. The accused was denied 
the assistance of an advocate, and every attempt 
was made to convict her from her own lips- 
Finally, twelve articles were drawn up, and sub¬ 
mitted to the University of Paris. By that great 
authority they were confirmed, and the Maid o 
Orleans was found guilty of blasphemy, imposture, 
indecency (in the assumption of masculine dress), 
and schisroatical opinions. For these oflences the 
)*nalty was death by fire; but the English authori¬ 
ties thought imprisonment sufficient 

By way of compromise, Joan was required to 
sign an act of retractation, and. overcome by fear, 
she confessed herself a deceiver. She was then 
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condemned to perpetual seclusion on a diet of 
bread and water; but in two days the retractation 
was withdrawn, and on the 30th of May, 1431, the 
Maid of Orleans was burned in the market-place 
of Rouen, affirming to the last that she liad acted 
in obedience to the divine commands, and that the 
voices which had spoken to her in solitude were 
the voices of heavenly spirits. A statue to her 
memory now stauds upon the spot where the 
cruelty of her persecutors was satiated by a 
barbarous death; and, in the hearts of Frenchmen, 
“Jeanne la Puccllc” occupies the highest and 
most sacred place in the roll of national benefactors. 
The story of her life has doubtless been adorned by 
many monkish legends. It is impossible to believe 
that she did all she is alleged to have done, or that 
whole armies of courageous and war-hardened men 
lied without striking a blow at the mere appearance 
of a girl in armour with a banner in her hand. 
But it is perfectly easy to credit that her passionate 
enthusiasm kindled the drooping spirits of the 
French beyond the Loin-, that her self-reliance 
acted as a cordial and comforter, and that, by 
stimulating resistance, she converted it, within a 
few months, into actual victory. Her treatment 
after capture is the saddest and most disgraceful 
incident of a miserable time. It reflects lasting 
discredit on the English, but much more on the 
people of Northern France, who demanded and 
enforced her death, and on the selfish and depraved 
monarch, Charles VII., who made not the slightest 
offort to save his devoted champion, either by 
arms or negotiation. More than twenty yeare 
after the execution of Joan, an inquiry was in¬ 
stituted into the circumstances attending her 
examination and conviction ; and the result was 
so entirely satisfactory as to the character and 
objects of the Maid that her sentence was publicly 
reversed and cancelled. In recent times, however, 
doubts havo been raised by a Frcneli author as to 
whether Joan of Arc was ever really executed. 
There ate, in truth, some grounds for supposing that 
an ordinary criminal was substituted for her at the 
stake, and tlmt sho was permitted to escape, and 
married a gentleman of good ]>osition. This new 
has not been conclusively established, and is perhaps 
incapablo of proof; yet some suspicion rests upon 
a narrative which is still generally, and perhaps 
properly, received. 

The triumphs of Joan, great os they were, left 
the English in a position of command north of the 
Loire; but the cause of the invaders was irre¬ 
trievably injured by the events of the last two 
years. The national spirit had been roused, and, 
although King Henry VI. was crowned at Paris on 
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the 17th of December, 1131, the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford saw that he could not retain the whole of 
France, and must confine his efforts to Normandy. 
His wife, the sister of the Duke of Burgundy, 
died in November, 1432, and Philip had no longer 
any personal tie between himself and the English 
Regent He therefore finally abandoned a causo 
which he had never heurtily supported, except for a 
brief period, and which he bad partially relinquished 
once before. In September, 1435, he concluded a 
]*eace with Charles VII., and a few days later the 
Duke of Bedford expired. A sudden revolt at 
Paris compelled the surrender of the English gar¬ 
rison in April, 1436, and the invaders were now 
confined to Normandy, and to the fortresses of 
Picardy, Maine, and Anjou. The numbers of tlm 
English in France were terribly reduced ; but 
they continued the struggle with a valour and in¬ 
sistency which their countrymen would not be 
justified in forgetting, however frankly it may bo 
admitted that their cause was bod. Lord Talbot, 
who had for a time been taken prisoner by Joun of 
Are, was once more in the field, performing feats 
of valour and generalship which were truly mar¬ 
vellous, considering the means at his disj>osal. But 
tho greatest qualities were ineffectual ugainst so 
fur spread a rising of the national spirit It was 
seen that the English rule in Franco must cease, 
or at least be greatly circumscribed. Tho Govern¬ 
ment at home offered to fall back on tho treaty of 
Bretigny ; but the triumphant French would listen 
to no terms. At length, in 1444, a truce was 
agreed upon, to last two years ; and in tho interval 
a marriage was arranged between Henry VI. (now 
about thrcc-and-twenty) and Margaret, daughter 
of Rcn4, titular King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 
Rene had a claim on Maine and Anjou, then in 
tho occupation of the English ; and the Earl of 
Suffolk, who had becomo tho cliiof Minister of tho 
English sovereign, offered to relinquish those pro¬ 
vinces, on condition of the marriago taking place. 
Tho union was solemnized at Titchficld in April, 
1445, and everybody saw that it was the prelimi¬ 
nary of a peace, based on the exclusion of tho 
Euglish from the conquests they had made so many 
sacrifices to secure. The truco with France was 
prolonged to the 1st of April, 1449; but, before 
tho expiration of that period, hostilities again 
broke out Tho struggle, however, was hopeless 
from the first Charles VIL was in such com¬ 
plete ascendency that he was eilablcd to defeat 
the English even iu tire province of Normandy, 
where they were strongest That portion of 
France was entirely lost during the summer of 
1450, and, by the close of 1451, all Guienne had 
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recovered l»v the French. Bordeaux summ¬ 
ered t«. Charles in October. 14 '*3. ami nothing 
remain'd to the English on the Continent but the 
town of Calais. Mow than a hundred years had 
elapsed since Edward III. entered France as an 
mined claimant of the crown ; and a long period 
of bloodshed, strife, and international ill-will, had 
reached its close in the ruin of futile hopes, and of 
an unjust design. 

While these events were dividing States and 
princes, how did it fare with the Western Church, 
w hich for so many years hail been the greatest 
I»over in Kuro|N>| The Church of Rome had. ton 
considerable extent, lost its hold upon the nations, 
though the su|ierstitious it had encouragetl were 
still capable of a lively growth. The Great Schism 
had opened men’s eyes to the fact that the Church 
could be at issue with itself, and that its opposing 
sections could be as bitter and uncharitable as 
s cular monarchies or commonwealths. The division 
at headquarters, shown in rival Pop*-s and antago¬ 
nistic Councils encouraged minor ruptures which 
were rather ludicrous than grave. One of the 
reasons w hy Louis of Orleans was unpopular with 
the Parisians was that on some great occasion he 
had paid his adorations to the bones of St. Denis 
nt the little town called after that canonized 
martyr, in defiance of the cherished conviction of 
all goes I citizens nt the capital itself that the bones 
of the |mtron saint of France were preserved in 
Notre Dame. This absurd quarrel was actually 
espoused by the clergy of St. Denis and Paris *>id 
a great deal of ill-will was interchanged on a sub- 
ject which all rational men, or men entertaining a 
higher faith, would have brushed aside with scorn. 
Meanwhile, the spirit of dissent was gaining 
strength in many quarters, and nowhere more than 
in England, where the teachings of Wyclif, en¬ 
forced and emphasised by the sect of the Lollards, 
were acquiring a prominence which carried dismay 
into the hearts of prelates and of princes. One of 
the manv troubles of Henry IV. proceeded from 
this cause; for Henry, though doubtless not a 
fanatic himself, found it necessary to obtain the 
sup|K». t of the Church by assuming the part of its 
protector. The principles of Lollaidism were 
diffused by wandering preachers, and in 1401 an 
Act was passed, im|>osing very severe penalties on 
the jH-rsons thus offending. The Statute of Here¬ 
tics, sanctioned in a later year, was even more 
relentless in its previsions. It confided to the 
Bishop" very dangerous powers over the liberty of 
the subject, and enabled the civil authority to 
burn at the stake all who refused to abjure their 
heresies, or who relapsed ***** ^jxxntion. This 


was the first time in the history of our country 
when such a punishment was attached to heretical 
opinions. The statute was not allowed to remain 
a dead letter, for in 1410 a man named John Badbic 
was burned in presence of the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Henry V.), for having denied Tran- 
suInstantiation. Sir John Oldcastle, whose marriage 
gave him the title of Lord Cobhain, met with 
a similar fate in the next reign. This brave and 
noble gentleman (who, in a conference with Henry 
himself, hod told him that the Pope was “ the 
great Antichrist foretold in Scripture, the son of 
|«-rditioii, and the o|k-ii adversary of God ) escaped 
from the Tower of Loudon, in which lie had been 
imprisoned, hut was sup|K>sed to lie the instigator 
of a Luge gathering of Lollards in St. Giles’s 
Fields in 1414. The movement looked liko nn 
actual insurrection, and, to prevent the Lollards of 
London from luring reinforced by their friends in 
the country, Henry secured the city gates by 
bodies of armed men. Thirty-nine of the principal 
reformers w ere at once executed, and, in December, 
1417, Oldcastle himself (who hud been captured in 
Wales) was hung in chains over a slow fire, and 
left to perish by a terriblu dent It 

Equally serious was the movement against 
Roman pretensions in Bohemia. Indeed, the 
revolt against occlcsiasticisni took a more threaten¬ 
ing form in that kingdom tluin in England. The 
opinions of John Hus* and Jerome of Prague 
spread rapidly in the country of the Zeclu. The 
Parliament of Bohemia protested against tho 
action of the Council of Constance in condemning 
those great reformers to the stake, and passed a 
law authorising landed proprietors to permit the 
preaching of the now doctrines on their estates. 
Pope Martin V. issued a Bull of excommunication 
against all who should adhere to the opinions of 
Huss; but the citizens of Prague received theso 
orders in a spirit which showed their determination 
to resist the despotism of Rome. They soon found 
a leader in a knight named John Ziska, a man 
familiar with warfare under foreign standards, and 
a favourite of King Wenceslaus. A sister of this 
knight, herself a nun, had been seduced and 
abandoned by a monk; and Ziska, who was a man of 
violent passions, conceived a furious hatred of the 
Roman priest hood generally. After the execution of 
Huss, he became moody and abstracted, and would 
wander about his castle, muttering heavily to 
himself. One day, the King asked him what 
occupied his thoughts so gravely. He replied, 
•‘They have burned Hu*s; the Bohemians have 
l*en 'insulted at Constance; and we have done 
nothing to revenge ourselves or him.” The King 
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replied that it was out of his power to do anything, 
but that Ziska himself was free to take any 
measures he liked. The old .soldier immediately 
called the Hussites to arms; and although Won- 
ccslaus, fearing the consequences of no bold a step, 
endeavoured to suppress the movement, the citi¬ 
zens of Prague had received an impulse which 
nothing could check. On tho 30th of Jnly, 1419, 
a riot occurred in the Bohemian capital between 
the Catholics and the Hussites. Thirteen of the 
town-councillors, who were Germans, and therefore 
especially distasteful to the Bohemian populace, 
were thrown out of window, and Ziska soon after¬ 
wards gave orders that the house of an offending 
ecclesiastic should Ik* stormed, and tho master 
himself hanged at his own door. In the midst of 
these commotions, Wciiceslaus, who was now old. 
died of a tit of apoplexy, brought on cither by feu. 
or rage. 

Thu fury of the jtopulace soon passed all bounds. 
Convents and churches were attacked, and images 
broken to pieces, with the iconoclastic rage of n 
much Inter day. Thu malcontents, however, had to 
encounter a jmwerful enemy in Sigismuud, the 
German Emperor and Hungarian King, who con¬ 
sidered himself the successor of his brother Wen- 
ceslaus in Boheuiix When a deputation from the 
Hussites waited on this sovereign, ho fiercely 
dismissed them, and tho Bohemians thereupon 
excluded him from the throne. With an army of 
40,000 men, Sigismuud entered the rebellious 
kingdom in 1420, and at the same time Martin V. 
preached a crusade against the heretics. In tho 
beginning of the campaign, the Emperor obtained 
some successes over the malcontents, and several 
Hussite priests were burned alive by his order*; 
but Ziska changed tho current of events, and, 
by his wonderful (towers of military administration, 
converted a disorderly rabble into an effective 
army. For protection against sudden nttuck, ho 
built numerous fortresses, the princi|tal of which 
was near the town of Bcchin, at which point the 
river Moldau winds round a precipitous hill, so as 
to form a peninsula accessible only from one side, 
"’here the ground is scarcely forty feet across. To 
this hill, tho Hussites, in their lovo of Biblical 
phraseology, gave the name of Mount Tabor. 
Themselves they entitled Taboritcs, and their 
enemies wore Moabites and Amalekites. On tho 
hill of Bechin, Ziska formed a camp, which soon 
grew into a town, where tho commander himself 
had a kind of palace for his residence. From that 
time began the extraordinary series of successes 
which distinguished the life of Ziska. He de¬ 
feated tho Imperial forces in several battles, and 
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in a little while made himself master of Prague. 
In the castle of that city lie found four cuiiimii, 
and was so well satisfied with their o| K-ration lha« 
lie manufactured many others, and made a liberal 
distribution of small firearms to his infantry. It 
was shortly after tills period that the nsn of guns 
and arquebusses Ix-canu* general. 

The Hussite commander had previously lost one 
eye when fighting under the Poles; lie was be¬ 
reaved of the other while conducting the siege of 
Baby, iu 1421. But the disudwintage of total blind¬ 
ness seems to have had no effect on his genius, 
vigour, and activity. He used to ride iu a cart, 
nnd to arrange the order of battle by the description 
of th<-ground furnished by bis oilmen*—a description 
which lie was enabled to correct and enlarge by his 
minute knowledge of Bohemia, ami his singularly 
exact memory. One of his principal battles was 
fought on the 18th of January, 1422, after his 
complete blindness, when he was encountered by 
an Imperial unny which comprised fifteen 
thousand Hungarian horsemen, the finest cavalry 
iu Eurojie. The charge of Ziska's troops, how¬ 
ever, was so terrific that the enemy gave way with 
fcaiicely any resistance, ami two thousand were 
drowned by the breaking of the ice U|ioii flic river 
Igla, which they endeavoured to cross in their re¬ 
treat. Another great victory was obtained during 
the same year at Aussig, and Sigismuud soon after- 
wards proposed an arrangement. Hostilities con¬ 
tinued during tho negotiations ; before they could 
be brought to a clow, tho llussito leader died of a 
pestilence, on the 12th of OctoWr, 1424. 

Ziska had drawn his sword iu defence of 
religious freedom, n cause which confers honour on 
all who are its champions ; but tlio faults of his 
disposition led him into excesses of the most 
frightful character, and he con hardly lie considered 
as other than a scourge ami an affliction to his 
country. Ho was certainly one of the greatest 
generals of the Middle Ages; but his cruelty 
equalled his abilities. On ono occasion (unless his 
enemies belied him), he shut up several priests in 
pitched barrels, and. Laving set these on fire, 
exclaimed, ns he heard the cries of tho sufferers, 
“ Hark to my sister's bridal-song ! ’’ The glare of 
blazing towns marked the progress of his armies, 
ami he slaughtered without mercy all who opposed 
his views, or endeavoured to thwart his designs ; 
though in this respect ho simply emulated tho 
barbarity of bis foes. In person lie was short and 
deformed, and tho expression of his face struck 
terror by its savage resolution. When the Em 
peror Ferdinand L visited bis tomb at Czaslau, in 
the middle of tho sixteenth century, he is said to 
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Lave been so scared by the memory of the deceased | 
fanatic, and by the sight of his iron war-club sus¬ 
pended above the sepulchre, tliat he rushed out of 
the church, and would not even remain in the 
town during the night. After Ziska’s death, the 
negotiations with Sigisinund were broken off. The 
Taborites chose for their leader a person named 
Procopius the Holy ; other sections of the iPusMtc 
body placed themselves under different com¬ 
manders ; und the war continued with undiiiiinished 
ferocity for another eleven years. The ruinous 
contest was at length terminated by the Treaty of 
Prague, concluded in 1435, when Sii'ismund was 
acknowledged King of Bohemia. This agreement 
was to a great extent brought aliout by the Council 
of Pale, which a deputation of tin* Bohemians 
attended by invitation. The struggle had U*en 
desperate and lamentable; but it ended in securing 
to the Bohemians liberty of preaching, and some of 
their other demands. Nevertheless, the more ex- 
tremo members of the Huadte communion were 
dissatisfied with the arrangement, and, again ap¬ 
pealing to arms, were overthrown in a great battle 
near Prague. 
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The Emperor Sigisinund died in December, 
1437, and the Luxemburg dynasty came to an end 
with his life. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Albert of Austria, and the Imperial dignity con¬ 
tinue.! in the Austrian line until it was almliahed 
in 1£0G. The Hungarians and Bohemians opposed 
this succession, and the electors tried to induce the 
Margrave of Brandenburg to accept the Imperial 
crown. The choice of Albert, however, was at 
length ratified on all hands; but, after a reign of 
Ixm-ly two years, the new sovereign died ns lie was 
entering’ into hostilities with the Turks. Frederick 
of Styria, the oldest representative of the house of 
ilapsburg, was next elected; but it was not until 
after eleven weeks’ deliberation that he accepted 
the oppressive honour. Ludislaus, the |>ostliunious 
son of Albert, succeeded his father in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Frederick was left to administer tho 
affairs of Ccrmany with such nbilities ns lie 
possessed, which were, indeed, but slight His 
reign extended to the year 1493, and therefore led 
nearly to the epoch of the Reformation, for which 
many minds, and many events, were preparing in 
several parts of Europe. 
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It is ono of those facts which give n fatalistic look 
to history, that the originator of the Byzantine 
Empire, and tho last monarch of that ancient 
sovereignty, boro tho same name—n name as¬ 
sociated with the Eastern metropolis itself. Be¬ 
tween tho era of tho first Constantine and that of 
the last, there elapsed a period of nearly eleven 
centuries and a half: a time of extraordinary 
interest and importance to the human race ; a time 
'which saw the final establishment of Christianity, 


the fall of the Western Empire, the triumph of tho 
barbarians, the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, 
the whole course of the Saracenic dominion and 
the Baghdad Caliphate, the origin and progress of 
the Turks, the struggles of the Crusades, tho pas¬ 
sing storms of Mongolian conquest, tho develop- 
ment of the Papal authority, the formation of the 
European nationalities and languages, the dawn of 
modem scholarship and thought, and tho first 
approaches of political and religious freedom. For 
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the Eastern Empire, it had been h time of growth 
mill decay. of pride ami liuiniliation, of predomi¬ 
nance anil servitude. It was also a time of slow 
but systematic change in the very character of the 
realm. In the early |«rt of the fourth century, 
when Constantine the Great held the sceptre, the 
whole Empire was Roman to all intents and 
purposes. The separation into East and West was 
not yet complete and linal: the Latin genius, the 
Latin tongue, the Latin policy, still prevailed over 
all the world of the Csrsar*, and coui|ielle<l a brief 
renewal of unity. Rut, in the course of uges, the 
Roman spirit, oast of the Adriatic, succumUil to 
the Greek ; and the Empire of Constantinople was 
Roman only in name, and by a remote deriva¬ 
tion. 

The last of the Constantines is variously described 
ns the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
of that name, according os certain doubtful monarch* 
are or an- not reckoned in the count. He was the 
brother of the previous sovereign, John \ II., and 
succeeded to the throne on the death of that prince 
in 1448. To have rejected so perilous and encum¬ 
bered an inheritance would have been cowardly ; 
yet Constantine might almost have been |*rdomil 
had he declined a Iiojk-Icsh position. Fully to 
understand that position, it will bo necessary to 
make a brief retrospect. Four year* previous to the 
accession of Constantine, the Hungarians and the 
Poles, then under the rule of one monarch (Ladis- 
laus VI.), had united their forces, but with only 
temporary success, for the expulsion of the Ottoman 
Turks from the south-eastern parts of Europe. 
Sonic combined action on the part of Christendom 
had Inch suggested by P»|h* Eugenius IV. after the 
nominal union of the two Churches in 1139; and 
the subjects of Ludislaus were foremost in their re¬ 
sistance to the common enemy, Jxdf-intcrest alone 
necessitated an effort, ns the Turks were making 
rapid advances in tlm countries of the Danube. 
Having defeated two rival claimants to the throne, 
conquered the Morea, captured Salonica, and com¬ 
pelled the Venetians to conclude peace, Amurath 
II. conducted successful expeditions into Serna, 
Wallachia, and Transylvania. It was in 1440 that 
the Hungarians placed themselves under the rule 
of the Polish sovereign—a compact which was the 
preliminary to martial’ operations. A sort of 
Crusade was preached all over Europe; ami 
although the Governments of France, England, and 
Germany declined to take part in the movement, 
many individual warriors from the North-west 
trooped to the expected scene of contest. A 
Flemish, a Venetian, and a Genoese fleet appeared 
in the Hellespont; and the Mohammedan Sultan of 


Karamauia, who was at issue with Amurath II., 
promised a diversion iu the Asiatic dominions of 
the Ottoman. 

The war, therefore, began under favourable 
circumstances, and Ludislaus had an able and 
heroic lieutenant in the Hungarian commander, 
John Huniades Corvinus, a reputed sou of the 
Em|»eror Siglsumml by a Wulluchinu lady. At the 
]H-riod of the Polish and Hungarian war against 
Amurath, Huniades was the Voivode or Governor 
of Transylvania, then a dependency of the Hun¬ 
garian kingdom ; but he served in the armies of 
Ludislaus, and was a principal agent iu the marked 
successes which distinguished the opening of the 
campaign. Crossing the Danube iu 1442, after 
numerous victories on the northern shore, the 
Christian force* proceeded as far as Sophia, the 
eapit.ul of Bulgaria, and twice defeated the enemy 
in the open field. Although compelled by the ap¬ 
proach of winter to withdraw, they had given such 
unequivocal proof of their military virtues thula 
deputation from the Divan solicited peace, and 
offered to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, 
and to retire from the Hungarian frontier*. Tho 
terms were so favourable that the King of Poland 
and Hungary, the Despot of Servia, and tho 
Voivoile Huniades, resolved to bring the war to a 
ch.se. A trace for ten year* was concluded in 
1443, and it was agreed, with mutual oaths, that 
neither Turkey nor the allies should cross tho 
Daniil* into the dominion* of the other. Tho 
Sultan of Karamania, however, incited the Hun¬ 
garians to renew the war, and Ladislaus obtained ai 
P«i«l dispensation from his engagement. Oaths 
to infidels, it was contended, were not binding; but, 
by the same rule, the Turkish Sultan might liavo 
refused to resjiect his own word. Tho Christian 
forces crossed the Danube in less than three months 
from the ratification of the treaty. Wherever they 
appeared, victory attended on their banners, and 
nearly the whole of Bulgarin fell into their posses¬ 
sion. Amurath, who Imd retired from the cares of 
government on the conclusion of peace, that he 
might dwell with a society of hermits who lived 
after a very rigorous fashion, agnin took command 
of his foires on hearing what had occurred. A 
tremendous battle was fought at Varna, on the 
Black Sea, in November, 1444, and Amurath, 
displaying the violated treaty of |*ace on the point 
of a lance, exclaimed, as he led his troops into 
action, “ Let the infidels come on against their God 
and sacrament; and, if their belief in those things 
be certain, let them, O just God, I* their own 
avengers, and the punishers of their own ignominy. 
The result was a grave disaster to the Christian 
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arms, made still more terrible by the death of 
Ladislaus, nnd of Cardinal Julian Cesarini, the 
Legate who had obtained the Pope’s dispensation 
from the oath which consecrated the ten years’ 
truce. Huniades effected his escape, and the 
Sultan, who had to deplore an enormous loss of 
men, once more retired to his solitude and his re¬ 
ligious meditations. 

In two years he was again called into the held. 
A sedition among the Janizaries, in 144G, was 
quelled with some difficulty, and, when this danger 
was removed, another took its place. Albania was 
at that time governed by its own princes, who 
occupied a position of fealty to the Sultans. The 
ruling power had for several years been in tho hands 
of the Costriot family, nnd four youthful sons of this 
race were sent ns hostages to Ainurath in the early 
part of that monarch's reign. Three of them died 
at Adrianople, perhaps by |>oison; but the fourth, 
whose name was George, was brought up under the 
eyo of tho Sultan, educated as a Mohammedan, and 
appointed, when not more than eighteen, to a 
military command. His valour and abilities were 
great, nnd tho Turks bestowed on him tho title of 
Iskander Bog, that is to say, Prince Alexander, in 
allusion to tho great hero of the ancient world. By 
tho nations of Eastern Europo this appellntiou was 
contracted into Scanderbeg—a name which soon be¬ 
came famous as that of a great Christian warrior, who 
at ono timo seemed as if ho ought ruin tho fortunes 
of tho Turks in that ]>art of tho world. Tho father 
of Georgo Castriot died in 1432, and the young 
man then formed a design of returning to his 
principality, which Amurath was ruling in his own 
name, through tho agency of a Paslio. Castriot 
had been forced to adopt Mohammedanism, in 
contravention of a promiso given to his father. He 
never sincerely professed it, nnd now considered 
that ho was morally entitled to resume his own 
religion, and restore the outraged freedom of his 
country. Tho opportunity was long in coming, 
•>ut it came at last. During the war with the 
associated Polos nnd Hungurinns, Scanderbeg ac¬ 
companied tho Turkish army, but found means to 
conclude a secret arrangement with Huniades. By 
a sudden manoeuvre of the forces under his com¬ 
mand, he contributed to a serious defeat of tho 
Ottomans at Nissa, or Nisch, and then, holding a 
dogger to the throat of the Sultan's secretary as ho 
sat in his tent, forced him to sign an order to the 
Governor of Croya, tho capital of Epirus, directing 
him to deliver that place into the hands of tho 
bearer. 

With tho jjaper in his grasp, Castriot slew the 
secretary, that he might not divulge the troth, or 


take measures to rescind his own order; quitted 
the cainp with three hundred Albanians; and, flud- 
denly appearing before Oroya, massacred the Turkish 
garrison, and re-established the independence of 
the principality. In this remote and difficult 
region, his power was so great that, although 
Amurath sent an army against the traitor in live 
successive years, be obtained no marked success, 
and was obliged to be content with confining him 
to his mountain fastnesses. In the eyes of tho 
Christians, Scanderbeg was an invincible hero, whilo 
even the Turks regarded their enemy with respect 
and admiration. Amurath at length determined to 
lead an array in person against the rebel, but, 
before he could set out, received intelligence that 
Huniades, after ravaging Scrvia, was about to 
enter Macodon, where Scanderbeg would join him 
with his war-seasoned levies. Huniades drew up 
his forces on tho plains of Kossova, ominously 
associated with the great victory of Amurath I., in 
1389, over the Servians and their allien. Tho 
same good fortune, without its attendant calamity, 
now illuminated the arms of the second Amurath. 
The Inter battlo of Kossova was begun on October 
17th, 1448, and prolonged through a desperate) 
straggle of three days. The Hungarians are said 
to have been overmatched in tho proportion of four 
to one, nnd the cx|*ected reinforcement under 
Scanderbeg did not arrive upon tbe field. It is 
greatly to the credit of Huniades, both as n general 
and as a hero, that he should have maintained his 
resistance so long; but, in tho end, his forces were 
scattered over the plain in tumultuous and irre¬ 
trievable ruin. Such was tho lamentable posture 
of affairs on tho accession of Constantino XIII. to 
that throne, in tho futile defence of which he was 
shortly to sacrifice his life. 

The Eastern Empire had now fallen so low that 
Constantine was obliged to obtain tho consent of 
tho Sultan before his assumption of tho Imperial 
title; on which account ho has sometimes been 
excluded from the list of genuine Greek Emperors. 
He was living in tho Peloponnesus, or Moreo, 
at the timo of his brother’s death, and his 
coronation was performed at Sparta in January, 
1449. Amurath IL died in Februaiy, 1451, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to reduce Albania, and 
was succeeded by his son Mohammed II., then a very 
young man, with no experience of government, 
but possessed of large abilities and an insatiable 
ambition. He is said to have understood five lan¬ 
guages besides bis own, and to have been able to 
express himself in Arabic, Persian, Chaldtean, Latin 
and Greek, as well as in Turkish ; but his temped 
was revengeful, aud his morals were licentious. 
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Mohammed was not the man to pity a failing 
Empire because of its weakness and humiliation; 
rather would he regard such a caricature of do¬ 
minion as devoted by Providence to extinction, 
and as the rightful prey of one like himself, with 
soldiers at command, and the capacity to use them. 
His pride was Haltered by the servility of neigh¬ 
bouring princes, ami at his European capital of 
Adrianople he received with haughty condescension 
the congratulations of the Emperors of Constanti¬ 
nople and Trebizond, and of the insignificant 
princes of Greece ami the adjacent islands. There 
can be no doubt that from an early jteriod he 
formed a design of putting an end to that quivering 
fragment of royalty which still maintained a 
ghastly semblance of power upon the banks of the 
Bosphorus. The sceptre of Constantine XIII. 
extended only a few miles from the ramparts of 
his capital; everything beyond those limits owned 
the sway of the Ottoman ; and if the right of force 
is to Ik.* admitted at all, it seems not unreasonable 
that he who possessed the o|»en country should 
likewise possess the city. 

But the Sultan had first to establish his own 
dominion on a secure basis ; and this he proceeded 
to do with the deliltcrate ferocity of an Oriental 
despot. He ordered the Aglia of the Janizaries to 
strangle his brother (an infant only eight month* 
old), and then despatched the Agha himself, as if 
to disavow or conceal his own resjwnsibility. He 
next concluded a three years’ truce with John 
Huniades, and afterwards crossed over into Asia to 
chastise the insolence of the Karamonian Sultan. 
The Emperor Constantine, though on the whole a 
man of good attainments, had the supreme folly to 
take advantage of Mohammed's absence for ad¬ 
vancing a claim which he ought to have known 
would never be conceded. He demanded certain 
advantages as the price of acknowledging the 
Sultan’s power, and even hinted that, if his wishes 
were not gratified, he would suffer Orchan, the 
grandson of Soliman, to claim the Ottoman throne. 
It would have been impossible to commit a more 
fatal act. The Grand Vizier Khalil, who had pre¬ 
viously favoured the Greeks, was offended at the 
preposterous demand ami its accompanying menace, 
and told the ambassadors that the policy of then 
sovereign would put Constantinople in possession 
of the Sultan. Mohammed restrained his anger 
until after the conclusion of the Karamaman war, 
when he l»egan to show hostility towards the 
moribund Empire. He had inaugurated h.s reign 
by concluding a treaty of friendship with Constan¬ 
tine ; but he now commenced a fortress on Greek 
territory at the narrowest part of the Bosphorus. 


On the opposite shore, at a distance of not more 
than tlirec-quartera of a mile, another fort had 
already Urn constructed by Bayazid, so that the 
channel was entirely closed by the Turkish guns. 
The passage from the Euxinc into the Sea of 
Mmiuora was thus completely in the power of the 
Ottoman sovereign ; and Constantine, not without 
reason, apprehended a design to take the capital by 
famine. He sent an embassy to Mohammed in 
1452, complaining of what he described os an 
infraction of the treaty of friendship. The Sultan 
answered that providing for his own safety was not 
a violation of any engagement, and plainly inti¬ 
mated that he would construct what edifices he 
pleased. Constantine then sent another embassy, 
and, adopting a loftier tone, iusisted that the fort 
should be abandoned ; but Mohammed, while 
declaring that he entertained no design against the 
city, lade the envoy remember that the Empire of 
Constantinople was measured by its walk He 
made some angry observations on the assistance 
which the Byzantine* had rendered to the Poles 
and Hungarians in the time of his father, and 
added that the ground on which the fortress stood 
had been paid for with Turkish money, and was 
therefore a jart of the Turkish dominions. " Return 
now in safety," he concluded ; “ but the next envoy 
who dare* to come with remonstrances shall be 
Hayed alive.” 

The people of Constantinople could do nothing 
but await events. They lmd no military forco of 
sufficient size to encounter the vast armaments of 
the Sultan. Frivolity and debauchery had debased 
their manhood, and there were few among thorn 
cafable of supporting with efficiency the heavy 
armourwhich it was then customary to wear. Pcrhajis 
they hardly believed in the full magnitude of their 
danger; at any rate, they sat still throughout the 
winter of 1452-3, while the Sultan was steadily 
pursuing his design with all the vast resources at 
his dis|>osal. Mohammed consulted with his gene- 
nils on the licst methods of prosecuting the siege ; 
often he lay awake at night, revolving various 
plans of attack. Cannon had been used by the 
Turks in the reign of Amurath II., and Moham¬ 
med determined to make his artillery the most 
powerful in the wortd. He purchased the services 
of a Christian renegade, named Urban, who had 
been at the head of a cannon foundry, and this 
man undertook to cast a gun capable of throwing a 
ball of stone large enough and heavy enough to 
batter the walls of Constantinople, even if they 
were more solid than those of Babylon. At the 
end of three months, lie had completed a piece 
of brass ordnance with a bore so large that it 
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was able to receive a stone bullet weighing more 
than six hundred pounds. A trial being made, it 
was found that the ball traversed a mile, and 
buried itself to the depth of a fathom. But it was 
a work of time and labour to remove so large a gun 
from Adrianople, where it was cast, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Greek capital, where it was to be 
used. The distance was not more than a hundred 
und fifty miles; but it took nearly two months for 
sixty oxen to convey the Sultan’s model cannon on 
thirty waggons, linked together for the purpose. 
By that date, the Eui-opean fort on the Bosphorus 
had been completed, and, the straits being now in 
his (lower, Mohammed imposed tribute on every 
vessel which passed along the channel. A Vene¬ 
tian ship which resisted the exaction was imme¬ 
diately sunk by the Turkish guns, and those of the 
crew who escaped were either beheaded or impaled. 
Constantine humbly besought Mohammed not to 
destroy the harvest; but the fierce antagonism of 
the Moslem knew no relenting. Several Greek 
reapers were attacked and slain, and Constantine, 
closing the gates of his capital, cut off all commu¬ 
nication with the Ottomans. An embassy was 
despatched to the Sultan to demand redresa 
Mohammed replied by a declaration of war. 

The doomed Emperor did all he could to avert 
the fate of his capital, but was |»oorly supported by 
tho citizens. They refused a contribution for neces¬ 
sary expenses, and, out of a population of 100,000, 
only 4,973 enrolled their names for tho defence of 
tho metropolis. During the whole of tho ensuing 
siege, not more than 0,000 Greeks appeared in arms; 
nnd, although this number was augmented by 3,000 
Venetians and Genoese, tho entire force was in¬ 
sufficient to man the fortifications in every part 
The navy consisted of a few galleys and shijw of 
war, which were unable to render much assistance 
in the faco of Mohammed's guns. Constantine took 
care to form large magazines of provisions, and col¬ 
lections of military stores; and ho looked in various 
quarters for allies. He even sent an embassy to 
Fope Nicholas V., begging immediate help, and 
declaring his readiness to complete or renew the 
union of the Churches which had been formally 
settled in 1439, but which John VII. had renounced 
before his death. The Pontiff was not greatly con¬ 
cerned in the fate of the Eastern capital. He pro¬ 
mised, indeed, to send some galleys and troops; but 
very few arrive A With a view to the desired union, 
however, he despatched Cardinal Isidore, the Metro¬ 
politan of Kief, who had joined the Latin Church, 
Md who represented Russia at the Council of 
Florence. Being himself a Greek, it was hoped 
that he would be favourably received at Constan¬ 


tinople ; but the citizens were wild with rage when 
he celebrated divine sendee in the church of St. 
Sophia according to tho liturgy and ceremonial of 
Rome. They declared that tho sacred edifice of 
Justinian had been defiled, and pretested that 
they would welcome the turbans of the Moslems 
rather tlian the hats of Roman Cardinals. Their 
attitude was so threatening that Isidore wrote to 
the Pontiff, dissuading him from lending any aid to 
people so obstinate and perverse. Tho Emperor 
himself, however, celebrated his union with the 
Papal Church on the 12th of December, 1452. The 
court and the higher clergy supported him by tbeir 
presence; but the monks, and the whole body of 
the people, expressed the greatest indignation, and 
averred that tho Greek cathedral hod become a 
haunt of demons, and a placo in no respect more 
holy than a Pagan shrine. What may have been 
the real convictions of tho Enijieror, it is impossible 
to say; but, although he acted for the best, there 
can be no question that he weakened tho defence 
by alicnatiug the affections nnd respect of his sub¬ 
jects. The Pope sent him no aid of any value ; the 
Greeks looked on with sullen indifference whilo he 
strained every nerve to save tho State. 

The position might have been effectually defended, 
as in former ages, had there been sufficient men to 
guard the ramparts, and had tho fortifications been 
in a proper state of rejiair. But, as regards l»otli 
these matters, the capital of the Eastern Empire (if 
it could any longer bo regarded os an Empire at 
all) was in the worst condition for resisting attack. 
The guns were cumbersome, and not very numerous, 
so that the Greeks depended mainly on tho balistro 
and catapults of an earlier time. Tho native de¬ 
fenders, as we have seen, were few and spiritless, 
and would perhaps have done nothing had they not 
been reinforced by a large number of Italians and 
other foreigner*, who hastened to Constantinople 
on hearing of its danger—not, indeed, from any 
chivalric sentiment of devotion, but because the 
great city of the Bosphorus was an important seat 
of commerce. Amongst tho strangers was a certain 
Genoese, named John Giustiniani, who arrived with 
two galleys and three hundred picked troops, 
shortly before the siege began. Tho person who 
was made general of the guard, and principal mili¬ 
tary engineer, was a German officer of distinction. 
Several of the most important posts were defended 
by the Venetians, the Catalans, and a few Papal 
troops who accompanied Cardinal Isidore. In fact, 
tbe defence was mainly entrusted to aliens, and 
to men professing the Latin religion. The Greeks 
had given up the game in despair, and were 
deeply offended at the subserviency of their monarch 



chain; but it had been seen on a previous occasion 
that this barrier was not impregnable. 

The winter of 1452 was spent by Mohammed 11. 
at Adrianople, and it was not spent idly. Every 
detail of the impending attack was arranged by the 


aimak, and soon become fonni table in Medi¬ 
terranean waters. In the meanwhile, pro)»arations 
for the grand enterprise were being made in the 
immediate vicinity of Constantinople. Enormous 
guns were planted in the most favourable positions, 
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to the demands of Rome. The entrance to the Suhau himself, in concert with his officers. A fleet 
port, or Golden Horn, was closed by a massive was constructed for the tirst time in the Ottoman 
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and high wooden towers, moving upon rollers, were 
propelled towards the walls. Battering-rams of 
extraordinary power, and great engines for casting 
stones, were also driven towards the points of 
attack; and Constantine beheld these hostile opera¬ 
tions without the least ability to interrupt them. 
All he could do was to send out a number of vessels 
to ravage the coasts of the Propontis; but, although 
these expeditions resulted in the collection of a 


were characterised by the listless spirit of an effete 
and fallen race. 

Mohammed set out from Adrianople on his 
momentous expedition in the spring of 1453. The 
number of his forces it is impossible to state with 
any precision : probably they were under 300,000, 
and the largest proportion consisted of irregular 
troops recruited from newly-conquered nations 
—a horde of ill armed and almost naked wretches, 



MOHAMMED U. XXCO l RAO ISO HU SEAMIN'. 


largo booty, they did nothing towards facilitating 
the defence of Constantinople, or averting its in¬ 
evitable doom. The cupidity of the Greeks was 
gratified by this accumulation of treasure ; but the 
time had passed when it might have been advan¬ 
tageously expended in the purchase of mercenary 
aid. In those days of Condottieri and Free Lances, 
a formidable army might have been collected in the 
Eastern capital by a judicious expenditure of money. 
The Greeks, howovor, seem to have been besotted 
by an overweening sense of their historic name, and 
of the supposed inviolability of their metropolis 
They made no effort for self-preservation until the 
hour of grace had passed ; and even then their acts 
142 

lie-. 


who were driven forward by the whip or tho 
scimitar. Nevertheless, they had their value; 
for it was the policy of Mohammed to place them in 
the front ranks, so as to consume a certain amount 
of the enemy's streugth before tho true soldiers of 
Islam advanced to the attack. The roads had pre¬ 
viously been repaired for the passage of the artillery 
and baggage*wagons; bridges, capable of being taken 
to pieces, and reerected wherever required, were 
thrown over the ravines and watercourses; and an 
advanced guard under Karadja Pasha was sent for¬ 
ward to reduce the intermediate towns. Mesera- 
bria, Acheloum, and Biron, surrendered without a 
blow ; but Selyrabria resisted with so much spirit 
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that Mohammed ordered it to bo closely watched, 
instead of being subjected to an assault which had 
every prospect of failure. It was on the 5th of 
April that Mohammed established his camp at a 
spot facing the quarter of Dlachern. From that 
day we must reckon the commencement of one of 
the most memorable sieges in the history of the 
world : on that day the attacking forces Itegun the 
construction of their lines, which extended from the 
head of the poit to the shore of the Propontis. The 
Turkish army was accompanied by Ulemas, Sheikhs 
ami descendants of the Prophet : by large numbers 
of Dervishes and other holy persons : and, it is 
painful to record, by many soldiers of fortune from 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Germany, who Imped to 
protit by the general plunder. 

To cover his attack, the Sultan dug a trench 
parallel with the land side of Constantinople. Four¬ 
teen batteries were erected opposite the weakest 
jtoints in the defence; subterranean works were 
executed by miners from Servia; and the be¬ 
sieged were troubled by incessant flights of arrows. 
In time, breaches were made in the outer wall of 
the city ; but they were speedily repaired, ami the 
citizens Iwgan to show abetter spirit, owing mainly 
to a report that Huniudcs, who was then acting as 
Regent of Hungary, would speedily arrive with 
succours. As a matter of fact, however, Huniades 
had given the Sultan a promise not to assist the 
Greek Em|>eror, and an anilnssador from his court 
was then residing in the Turkish camp, as a guaran¬ 
tee for the fulfilment of the undertaking. So 
zealous was this envoy in the interests of the Otto¬ 
man sovereign, that lie instructed the Turkish en¬ 
gineers in the better handling of their great guns, 
which until then had proved so unwieldy that they 
could not be discharged more than seven times a 
day. Occasional sorties were made by the garrison 
of Constantinople, but without producing any 
permanent effect on the investment. After a while, 
the besieged kept within the walls “>‘<1 |*>inted 
tlmir guns with so much precision that the trenches 
of the assailants were repeatedly destroyed. The 
destruction of life on the Turkish side was now 
very considerable; yet their lines continued to 
advance. The fosse was at length reached, and a 
desperate attempt was made to fill up the inter¬ 
vening space, so as to form a road to the assault ; 
but ii soon ap|>eared that the walls could not be 
surmounted by direct attack. Mines were there¬ 
fore opened in the massive fortifications; but the 
Ottomans were countermined by the Christians, 
and foiled at every point. Greek fire was poured 
down in liquid torrents on the heads of the be- 
siegers, and for a brief si«cc Mohammed lost 


heart, and !»egan to consider whether lie should 
not withdraw. Speedily rejecting this idea, he 
redoubled bis efforts, and presently destroyed the 
Tower of Komanus, which fell headlong into the 
ditch, and filled a large portion of that enormous 
hollow. An assault on the ensuing night was re¬ 
pulsed by the Christians, who were led by the Em¬ 
peror himself and John Giustiniani. Next day, 
Mohammed found that one of his wooden turrets 
had been consumed to ashes during the horn's of 
darkness, that the fosse had been restored, and that 
the absence of the tower had been supplied by tem- 
porarv works. 

Four or five vessels from the island of Chios ar¬ 
rived soon afterwards in the Bosphorus, maimed In 
a valiant crew, who lost no time in attacking the 
numerous Turkish ships which stretched from the 
Asiatic to the European shore in one unbroken 
crescent. Tin* Greeks were terribly overmatched 
in j»oiiit of numbers; but they were much better 
sailors than the Turks, and the celerity of their 
movements, the liquid fire which they continually 
projected on to the Ottoman galleys, and the huge 
stones which they dropj»od uj»on the decks, ensured 
them so complete a victory that the enemy’s ships 
were scattered in disorder along the neighbouring 
shores. Mohammed watched the contest from the 
bench, and, spurring his horse into the sea, sought 
to encourage his men by words and gesture*. 
Transported with rage nt this defeat, lie threatened 
to impale the Capitan Pasha, or Admiral, for what 
he regarded as either cowardice or treachery, and, 
though he afterwards spared his life, the unfortunate 
officer (a Bulgarian renegade) received a hundred 
strokes from a golden rod, and was exiled, with the 
confiscation of all his property. Mohammed, how¬ 
ever, was not satisfied with simply avenging a sup 
posed failure of duty ; lie took measures to avoid a 
similar misfortune in the future, and to make the 
fullest use of his naval power. A Christian in his 
army informed him that the Venetians lmd recently 
traiis|K>rtcd a number of galleys overland from the 
river Adige to Lake Garda, and he conceived that 
by a similar feat of engineering he could convey a 
number of his vessels from the Bosphorus into the 
Golden Horn, although to do this it would be no- 
cessaty to traverse five miles of difficult ground, 
consisting of rugged hills and valleys. By means ot 
a plank-road, made slippery with tallow, the aid ot 
windlasses, and the efforts of numerous oxen, the 
ships were hauled up one sleep path and down 
another, until, at the dawn of day on the 23id of 
April, they were safely floating in the waters of the 
hariKMir. The whole exploit had been completed m 
one night, and it is said that the Genoese sailors at 
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G&lata materially assisted the Turks in their design. 
The vessels moved with sails set, illuminated by 
torches, and accompanied by the sound of trumpets 
and clarions. The defenders of Constantinople had 
no idea of what was being accomplished, though they 
beheld from the ramparts the advance of enormous 
objects through the night, the glare of torches, and 
the gathering of great multitudes, and heard a con¬ 
fused clamour of voices and of instruments. The 
beleaguered citizens were struck with dismay when 
the light of morning revealed to them what had 
been effected in the darkness. The Turkish galleys 
were attacked, but without success, and a project 
for burning the Moslem fleet was frustrated by the 
treachery of a Genoese. All the Genoese were 
.suspected in consequence of this event, though not 
with justice ; and broils broke out amongst the 
defenders of the harassed city. 

That he might preserve communication between 
the troops at Pera and the main body before Con¬ 
stantinople, Mohammed built a floating bridge 
across the port—a bridge of apparently frail 
construction, yet capable of sustaining heavy 
artillery, which speedily opened tire against the 
enemy's walls. Many of the fortifications now be¬ 
came untenable; but Giustininni still devised new 
works, which kept the assailants at bay. Wild- 
lire and scalding oil were poured from the ram¬ 
parts ; the breaches were continually rc|>aired ; and, 
although tho besieged were scarcely able to rest 
either by day or night, their resolution underwent 
no abatement Attempts were mode to induce the 
Sultan to abandon tho siege; on tho other hand, 
Mohammed offered to his adversary a portion of tho 
Moroa, if he would give up Constantinople. Both 
proposals were rejected with scorn, and, on the 
evening of tho 28th of May, the Turkish sovereign 
prepared for tho final assault A proclamation was 
>»ucd, promising the soldiers the spoil of the 
capital for three days, if they would win tho 
position by thoir swords. The night was passed 
in festivity ; fires were kindled throughout the 
camp; the tents of tho commanders, and the 
vessels of the fleet, shono with innumerable lights ; 
•and exulting shouts rose into the air, answered, 
within the gloom of the city, by tho doleful ejacu¬ 
lations of the “ Kyrie Eleeson." Constantine, seeing 
that the supreme moment was at hand, summoned 
his officers to a consultation at the palace. The 
last speech of Palreologus has been described by 
Gibbon as the funeral oration of the Roman 
Empire; but he fears that the discourse was 
composed by the Greek historian Phranza, rather 
itan delivered by the monarch. Whatever the 
Matter may have said, however, the circumstances of 


the time gave it solemnity and effect The auditors 
were deeply moved. With tears and mutual 
embraces, they devoted themselves to a common 
sacrifice, and departed for the outer walls, to con¬ 
sume the night in anxious watching. The Emperor, 
together with his more immediate friends, received 
the Sacrament in the church of St. Sophia; then, 
after snatching a brief repose in his palace, which 
echoed with cries and lamentations, he asked pardon 
of all whom he might have injured, and, with a 
firm spirit, though under the shadow of utter hope¬ 
lessness, rode off to the ramparts, and to his 
death. 

Before dawn on the following day, the attack 
began. It was Sunday, the 29th of May—tho 
feast of All Saints, according to the Eastern Church; 
but the people of Constantinople had neither time 
nor heart for religious celebrations. The hour of 
their destiny hod struck, and the serried ranks of 
the enemy moved up to the assault Armed with 
on iron mace, supported by ten thousand Janizaries, 
and, beyond their compact mass, by a hundred 
thousand less-favoured warriors, the Sultan pro¬ 
ceeded on horseback to the breach which had been 
effected in the gate of St. Romanus. At the snmo 
time, the ships in the liarbour made ready for tho 
final effort The advancing lino of tho land forces 
lias been compared to a twisted tbread, so closo and 
continuous was the extended column. Silcnco was 
enjoined under penalty of death; and in on ominous 
hush tho embodied fate came on. The movement 
of such large numbers, however, must of necessity 
create a gathering rustle or murmur, and the 
watchers on the fortifications heard the rumour of 
the approach before they saw the masses of their 
foe. The actual conflict began at daybreak, when 
the worthless troops were driven forward with 
blows, that they might at least fatigue the defenders, 
and help to fill the ditch with their heaped-up 
bodies. On reaching the walls, thoy tried to scale 
them with their ladders, but were repulsed by the 
Christians in a strugglo of two hours. Even the 
advance of better troops did not at first decide the 
fortunes of the day. On the one side, the Emperor 
encouraged his soldiere to leave nothing untriod in 
the hope of deliverance; on the other, the Sultan 
urged on his followers to the work of victory, and 
consigned to immediate death all who recoiled to¬ 
wards the rear. Silence had now given place to 
the varied clamour of war—to the shock of arms, 
the cries of rage and agony, the noise of drums and 
trumpets. A heavy dust loaded the air and 
darkened the heavens; and, in the midst of these 
appalling circumstances, the Moslem chivalry tram¬ 
pled over the dead bodies in the fosse, and swarmed 
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into tin* breach. Darts, stones, lienms of wood, and 
l>ars of red-hot iron, facilitated their attack ; at the 
same moment, otheis scaled the walls; and it 
seemed as if the prize wen* at length fully in the 
grasp of the assailants, lint the garrison rallied ; 
women, children, and old men. joined in the con¬ 
test ; and the Ottomans were hurled lack into the 
ditclu 

It was only a momentary triumph. Mohammed 
ordcivd up fresh troops ; the seamen in the Golden 
Horn captured one of the towers, and displayed the 
standard of the Osmanlis ; the as<uiltiug columns 
hewed a way through the city gates; Giustiniani, 
wounded in the Imud. uhandoned the outer walls ; 
his Genoese countrymen retreated into the city ; 
and the defence slackened from that instant. The 
Emperor, however, still remained at the breach, 
surrounded hv a few of his nobles. He had always 
declared that he would not survive the Empire, and 
his only fear now was lest he should be taken alive. 
In his despair, he demanded whether no Christian 
could lie found to cut oil' his head; and it is un¬ 
certain by what means he perished. To avoid cap¬ 
ture, he laid aside his gilded panoply, and the other 
symbols of Iin|»eri:il rank, and seenw to have 
fallen amidst the tumult, together with the soldicra 
who shared his last defiance. All that is known 
with certainty is that his body was discovered 
beneath a heap of slain, near the breach in the 
portal of St. Romanus. Before the fatal stroke 
was dealt, the last of the Greek or Roman Emperors 
(for wo may call him by either title) must have 
known that all was lost. The Turks poured 
through the inner wall, as they had pound through 
the outer; but there was no longer any resistance. 
The Greeks and their allies fled simultaneously 
into the streets and alleys of the city. Large 
numbers sought refuge in the church of St. Sophia, 
where they believed, in accordance with an ancient 
prediction, that an angel would descend from 
heaven, and annihilate the Mohammedans in the 
very moment of their victory. Many were slaugh¬ 
tered by the triumphant Ottomans ; and when the 
rage of destruction was sufficiently glutted, men, 
women, and children, were divided among the 
soldiers as slaves, and placed under a military 
guard. The cathedral was sacked, and the richest 
portions of the city were invaded by an eager and 
rapacious crowd of troops. 

More than 40,000 men had been killed in this 
terrible contest; more than 60,000 were loaded with 
chains. For three days, according to his promise, 
Mohammed suffered the pillage of the city to pro¬ 
ceed. After that date he restored order, and treated 
hLs captives with some leniency. The church of 


St. Sophia was at once converted into a mosque; 
but most of the other sacred edifices were left to 
the Christians, to whom liberty of worship was con¬ 
ceded. Cardinal Isidore was taken prisoner with the 
rest; but he had previously changed his clothes, and, 
being unknown to his captors, was sold for a trifling 
stun to n merchant, from whom he managed to 
escape. Giustiniani, who had been carried in a 
( vessel to Chios, died there soon after, broken¬ 
hearted at the catastrophe which he had been 
unable to prevent, and at his own too precipitate 
retreat from the |mst of danger. The body of Con¬ 
stantine was reverently buried at a sj>ot where the 
Turkish Sultans still keep a lump constantly burning 
over the remains of their heroic antagonist.* The 
1 capture of the city was followed by some note¬ 
worthy incidents. As the Sultan rode through the 
Hi p| km I tome (now called tho “ At-Meidau”), he per¬ 
ceived the brazen column, conqwsed of three twisted 
M-qients, which in ancient times had sup]x>rted a 
tripod at Delphi, fashioned by the Greeks from the 
kjkmIh of the Persian army defeated at Platan. This 
interesting relic hail long been a principal object 
in Constantinople; but to the severe mind of a 
Moslem it appeared simply ns one of the abomina¬ 
tions of idolatry. With a blow of his iron mace, 
Mohammed broke off the under-jaw from the head 
of one of the serpents. All three heads have now 
disappeared ; but the column still remains in its 
|M)Mtion, and attracts the interest of every visitor 
to the lm|tcrinl city. The Sultan doubtless de¬ 
termined from the first to give a wholly different 
character to the metropolis which lie hud won 
—to transform it, in short, from a Christian to a 
Mohammedan capital. But in truth ho saw in 
every direction so many evidences of decay that 
reconstruction would naturally be the find thought 
suggested to his mind. The population had long 
been dwindling, and at the |>eriod of the siege was 
small in comparison with the extent of the city. 
The Imperial julaec had a bare and forsaken look : 
many of its princely halls bail long been abandoned 
to solitude and ruin The mutability of human 
affairs was impressed on the mind of tho conqueror 
as he viewed this desolate scene, and ho quoted a 
couplet from the Persian poet Firdousi, which runs, 
in English :— 

‘•The spider’s curtain hang* before the portal of Cicsu's 
pilarc: 

The owl is tho sentinel on tho watch-tower of Afrusinb." 
The physical condition of the jialace and its sur¬ 
roundings was in itself sufficiently melancholy ; 
but, even iu the sunlight of his success, the soul of 

• Finlay* History of Greece. Book IV., chap. 2, *cct. 7. 
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Mohammed may have perceived, with something of 
a dark foreboding, the ghost of a dead Empire 
haunting the fallen monuments of its power. 

So great was the depopulation of Constantinople, 
consequent on the slaughter of the citizens during 
the siege, and the sale of others into captivity, that 
the place became almost a desert Mohammed 
afterwards purchased a number of the Greek pri¬ 
soners from his Janizaries, and allotted them that 
quarter of the capital which is called the Fanar 
—a name derived from the beacon (phanarum) 
which is situated there. The descendants of these 
Byzantine Greeks becumcof considerable importance 
in the State, being more supple and quick-witted 
than their Turkish masters; yet their position was 
always that of an inferior race The Genoese of 
Galata remained in their suburb; and an acces¬ 
sion to the populace of the city generally was ob¬ 
tained by one of those high-handed acts which 
Oriental despots never scruple to commit Five 
thousand families were chosen out of the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan, and commanded, under 
|*in of death, to settle in Istauiboul (as, by a cor¬ 
ruption of its real name, Constantinople was called) 
by tho end of September. The family of the Pa- 
Iwologi—the last to wear the purple of the Cttsars 
—survived for some generations, for tho most part 
in Italy ; but one of them married an English lady, 
and settled in Cornwall, where lie died on tho 21st 
of January, 1G36. It is probable that tho race is 
now extinct 

After the fall of Constantinople, several of tho 
Greeks escaped into various parts of Europe, where 
their scholarship and artistic capability led to a re¬ 
vival of learning and the arts, which in time gave 
birth to that intellectual movement which we call 
the Renaissance. Owing to its proximity to the 
Eastern Empire, and tho natural quickness of its 
]>eople, Italy was tho first country to experience 
this great impulse. Indeed, the effect of Greek 
erudition on tho middle peninsula of Europe may 
bo obsorved at an earlier period than that of the 
last Constantine. Previous Emperors, os the 
•'coder is aware, had journeyed into Italy, to seek 
material assistance from tho princes of the West, 
and to effect, if possible, an understanding between 
the rival Churches. They were accompanied by 
Tnany persons of literary accomplishments, and the 
conversation of theso scholars excited afresh that 
tendency to mental culture which Italy had 
exhibited in tho middle of the fourteenth century, 
fcut which died out towards its close. The dis¬ 
persion of learned Greeks over the West, after the 
c * lan »ty of 1453, produced important results in 
many countries of the world. Precious manuscripts 


of the ancient Greek authors were carried far and 
wide, assiduously copied by many laborioiu pens, 
and, in the course of a few years, committed to 
the new agency of the printing-press. The 
horizon of the European mind was widened ; and 
it is not too much to say that the subsequent 
revolt against Pupal dictation in matters of faith 
was facilitated by the greater activity of the intel¬ 
lect which ensued on the diffusion of Greek thought. 

From the 29th of May, 1453, we date a now 
epoch in the history of the Western world. Under 
whatever transformations, tho Empire established 
by Augustus had endured until that moment; it 
then passed away into the dim region of things 
exhausted and thrown aside. The soealled German 
Emperors of the West had in truth no claim to 
be considered Romnu in any sense whatever; 
but Constantine XIII. was really one of an un¬ 
broken line of sovereigns stretching downwards 
from the days of Pagan Rome. The brief exclusion 
of those sovereigns from 4 Constantinople, following 
on the success of the Crusaders in 1204, does not 
really fracture the continuity of succession, ns tho 
line was continued provisionally on tho other sido 
of tho Bosphorus. But the triumph of Mohammed 
II. brought tho Roman Empire to an absolute closo. 
New Rome, as Constantinople was at first called, 
became the seat of Moslem dominion, and Chris¬ 
tianity was simply tolerated in a city which was 
dedicated to its especial honour. 

The remainder of Mohammed’s reign may be 
briefly summarised. The greater part of Greece 
was speedily subdued, although tho Vonotian Ro. 
public afterwards wrested from tho Sultan somo.of 
thoso provinces which ho had perhaps too easily 
obtained. In 1461, Mohammed II. seized on Tre- 
bizond, and put an end to tho small Greek Empire 
which hod been established there in 1204 by tho 
ComnenL Yet he was far from being invariably 
successful In August, 1456, lie experienced a 
severe defeat at the hands of John Huniades, whom 
he had besieged at Belgrade. Both the opposing 
commanders were wounded on this occasion, and 
the Hungarian hero died a few days after. In 
Moldavia and Trdnsylvania, the armies of the Turk 
suffered frequent discomfiture. Scanderbcg long 
defied bis power, and in 1461 the victor of Con¬ 
stantinople proposed terms of peace to that Albanian 
chieftain. They were accepted, but subsequently 
broken, and the Ottoman generals found that they 
could effect little against-the arms of Castriot The 
Sultan, hewever, succeeded, in 1466, in detaching 
Epirus from its association with Albania, and, after 
the death of Castriot, or Scanderbeg, in 1467, the 
resistance of the Albanians was so seriously 
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weakened that in 1478 they submitted to the Otto¬ 
man rule. Istria, Carniola, and Dalmatia, were 
ravaged by frequent incuniious of the Sultan’s 
troops. Friuli, one of the Venetian States on the 
mainland, was invaded. The great Republic itself 
was forced to give up Scutari and other places in 
1479. The Shah of Persia was humbled more than 
once. Otranto was captured and sacked in 1480, 


Rhodes, and subdue proud Italy.*' Rome cele¬ 
brated, by a three days' festival, the death of this 
relentless warrior. Of Mohammed II. little is to 
be related that is not condemnatory. Cruel, 
treacherous, and fuithlcss, he was a man on whom 
no one could rely; and his licentiousness had the 
same brutal character that distinguished his acta 
as a sovereign and a warrior. He is said to have 



and in the same year the island of Rhodes was 
threatened with subjugation, and might have suc¬ 
cumbed, had not the valour of the Knights of St 
John been equal to inflicting a repulse on the 
Greek renegade, Mischa Palajologus, wlio had been 
made a Turkish Pasha. The furious Sultan con¬ 
templated another expedition, but, while leading 
his armies against the Persian monarch and his 
allies, who had recently defeated Mohammed’s 
oldest son, Bayazul, was surprised by death on tho 
3rd of May, 1481, at a small town in Bithynia. 
Hia remains were buried in Constantinople, and his 
tomb bore the epitaph,—“I designed to conquer 


had no religion at all, and to have scoffed at tho 
faith which ho professed, equally with that which 
he condemned and outraged. This is probably an 
error; but he was doubtless far from strict in his 
opinions and observances, and his own subjects 
disliked him even more for the laxity of his belief 
than for the tyranny of his rule. It is said 
that he vanquished twelve kingdoms, and took 
more than two hundred towns; but his greatest 
title to a doubtful fame is the fact that he destroyed 
the last remnant of the Roman Empire, and planted 
the standard of the Prophet on the Sea of 
Marmora. 
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TIIE END OF TIIE MIDDLE ACES. 

Tin* Mania of tin* Dance of Death a Type of the MiMle Ages in their Decline-En;L.n.l in the Reign of Henry VI — Insurrection 
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Popular Liberties under Edward IV. Sir John Fortoc.ie on the Limited Comtitution of the Englid. Monarchy-Death of 
Edward IV., and Anamination of the Young Prince* in the Tower-Keign of Richard lII.-Ri.ing under Henry Tudor- 
Hattie of 1 to.worth Field-Reign and Character of Henry VII.- Incrrme of the Monarchical Power-State of Scotland, and 
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Standing Army—Reign of lx»ui* XL- HU Contest* with the Yamal Prince-Cliarle* the Bold. Duke of Burgundy- Pragma 
of Centralist ion- Relation* of Loui* with England under Edward IV.—'War* and Death of Charles the Bold—Succemful 


Schemes of Loui* XI. Final Years of the French Soeereigi 
Emperor Frederick III. of Germany—Affairs of Bohemia at 
First Cur uf Muscovy—Origin and Meaning of the Word * 
tion of Printing -Close of the Mid<Ue Age*. 

A ghastly outburst of frenzy distinguished the 
troublous days of the fifteenth century. In the 
previous age, people had been accustomed to certain 
pictorial ami dramatic representations called the 
Dunce of Death, wherein our common mortality 
was represented in strange, in familiar, and in 
fantastic forma. But what in those earlier times 
was simply artistic, though with a moral purpose, 
became at a later date a positive mania, affecting 
large numbers of persona, who, assembling under a 
banner bearing the figure of a skeleton, leaped and 
whirled about with frantic gestures and violent 
'bricks. The performance sometimes took place in 
cemeteries, sometimes in the streets and roads ; but, 
whatever the scene, the dance itself was an expres¬ 
sion of the profound melancholy, the jossionate 
despair, which possessed the hearts of a vast multi¬ 
tude. Wars, civil disturbances, famines, plagues, 
a general insecurity of life and property, theological 
persecution on the one hand, and religious fanati¬ 
cism on the other, had created a sickness of the 
soul, which prompted men to wild and insane 
actions; and so they gathered under a hideous 
symbol, and, jus it were, flouted and mocked the 
very terror which oppressed them. In the Dance 
of Death of the fifteenth century, we see a type of 
the Middle Ages in their decline. The old order 
was passing away in convulsive throes; the new 
order had not yet arrived. Feudalism was destroy¬ 
ing itself by internal violence; the Western Church 
was decaying with internal corruption : and in the 
East, the Crescent was shining above the subverted 

' One of the evidences of this disturbed and feverish 
state, so far as England was concerned,was* appar¬ 
ent in the sedition of Jack Cade and bis Kentish- 
men—an outbreak similar in some respects to that 


— Invasion of Xa|4o by Charles MIL—Ignominious Mule of the 
.1 Hungary—Ru»ia and the Tartar* of Ki|4chak—Ivan HI., the 
• Car "-Growth of the Human Nationality ami Power—luven- 

of Wat Tyler in the reign of Richard II., and 
I equally revealing the existence of widespread 
discontent, though of a different character. Cade 
appears to have been an Irishman by birth: but 
he claimed relationship, though of an illegitimate 
nature, with the Duke of York, on which account 
he assumed the name of Mortimer. This person 
had served in the French wars, and wanted neither 
courage nor ability. 'Hie fiscal oppression con¬ 
sequent on those very wars, which had involved 
the country in ruinous cx|»ense. and had re¬ 
sulted in nothing but barren glory and ultimate 
failure, gave occasion to the rising with which the 
name of Cade is associated. Croat dissatisfaction 
was felt with the Duke of Suffolk, the principal 
Minister of the Crown, who was regarded ns the 
cause of all the national disasters, and whose 
treacherous execution, on his |Missnge to Calais, 
immediately preceded the popular revolt. It was 
especially in Kent that this fee ling of anger was 
excited, because, in those days, Kent was the 
principal seat of English manufactures, and trade 
suffered from the ill conduct of the war. A large 
number of the insurgents were men of good posi¬ 
tion; some belongoel to the class of gentry and 
landowners. The movement, in fact, was more 
political than social. The condition of the working 
classes had vastly improved since the rising of 1381, 
and, excepting a demand for the re|>enl of the 
Statute of Labourers (which gave an absolute 
fixity to wages, and foriade the tiller of the sod 
to seek work in any other parish), nothing was 
said alout any special wrongs of the poor. 
The grievances of the malcontents were set forth 
in a document eutitled “The Complaint of the 
Commons of Kent,” in which it was alleged that 
the people were mulcted unfairly for the benefit 
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of the King; that the English possessions in 
France had been alienated; and that the men 
of Kent were not suffered to have free election 
of members to serve in Parliament. Being placed 
at the bead of the insurgents, with the title of 
“Captain of the Great Assembly,” Cade addressed 
a special memorial to Henry VI., and, on the 17th 
of June, 1450, encamped with his followers on 
Blnckheath. The obstinacy of the Government 
led to a veritable civil war, during which Cade 
defeated a detachment of the royal forces, and 
marched to London, where, for a time, he l*ccarac 
master. Tardy concessions were then made; but 
the insurgent leader executed Lord Say and his 
son-in-law, and the mob committed many excesses. 
The rebels were soon afterwards beaten in a 
desperate light on London Bridge; the greater 
number dispersed : and their leader, flying into 
Sussex, was slain, after a tierce resistance, in the 
woods near Lewes. The insurrection was over in 
less than a [month, and the concessions of fear 
were qnictly rescinded. 

Much more serious than this outbreak of dis¬ 
contented commoners was the great quarrel of the 
aristocratic families which resulted in the Wars of 
the Roses, the almost complete destruction of the 
old nobility, and the foundation of a stronger and 
more absolute monarchy under the Tudors. The 
origin of the contention was in the claims of 
Richard, Duke of York, who, when Henry YI. 
fell into a state of imbecility, claimed the reversion 
of the crown in right of his descent from Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York, the fifth son of Edward 
III. Ho was opposed by Edmund Beaufort, 
Duko of Somerset, a descendant of John of Gaunt 
by his mistress, Catherine Swinford, but, being 
popular, was Appointed Protector of the Realm 
during the malady of the King.' The power thus 
acquired he was not disposed to give up when 
Honry was restored to health, and, rather than 
submit, he raised the standard of civil war in 1455. 
Ho had at one time supposed that his kinsman, 
the reigning monarch, would dio childless, and that, 
on his death, he would succeed to the throne 
without dispute. But this expectation had been 
disappointed in 1453 by the birth of a Princo 
of Wales, and the Duko of York saw that he 
had no chance but in open violence. The utter 
rout of the King's forces at St Albans, in May, 
1455—on which occasion the Duke of Somerset 
was slain—was followed by the restoration of the 
Yorkist leader to his former office of Protector; 
but this, lasted only a short time, and, after 
a prolonged retirement from court, during which 
he was doubtless arranging his plans, the Duke 


once more took the field in the autumn of 1459. 
The course of events was at first somewhat 
chequered; but by July, 1460, the Duke of 
York was in a position of complete ascendency, 
the King was a prisoner in his hands, and Queen 
Margaret had fled to Scotland with her son. 

In considering the claims of the severe! jiarties, 
it must be recollected that Henry VI. was un¬ 
doubtedly out of the right 4ine. His grandfather, 
Henry IV., who obtained the throne by a revolt, 
was the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth son of Edward IIL ; but the true heir 
to the throne, according to the law of hereditary 
succession, was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
great grandson of Lionel, Duko of Clarence, tho 
third son of Edward. The sister of this Earl of 
March married the Earl of Cambridge, second son 
of Edmund, Duke of York, fifth son of Edward 
III., and became the mother of tho Duke of York 
with whom we are now concerned. It will thus bo 
seen that both by his father and his mother the 
leader of the revolt derived hit lineage from tho 
victor of Cressy ; but his real claim was in right 
of his mother, the descendant of Lionel, Duko of 
Clarence, the elder brother of John of Gaunt, and 
not in respect of his father, tho son of John's 
younger brother, though in the first instance he 
appears to have rather depended on the latter. So 
far, the Yorkist claim was perfectly good from the 
genealogical point of view; but an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment had placed tho House of Lancaster on the 
throne, and specifically excluded the Houso of Mor¬ 
timer. Henry VI., therefore, bad a distinctly legul 
right to the throne—a right which, at the out¬ 
break of the troubles, was strengthened by many 
years’ possession. But the unfortunate events of 
Iiis reign, the numerous acts of persecution, and 
the frequent interference with Parliamentary 
elections, had accumulated a dogree of odium about 
tho King, which gave encouragement to tho party 
of the Duko of York. London and the other 
manufacturing towns were on the Yorkist side;, 
tho Lancastrians found their chief supporters in 
the West. 

Even on the morrow of the great victory at 
Northampton, in 1460, the leader of the insurgents 
mado no pretence of deposing tho sovereign. Ho 
professed to have no other design than to procure 
a redress of grievances; and a Parliament which 
met at London annulled the acts of a previous Par¬ 
liament at Coventry. But on the 16th of October, 
1460, he put forward a written claim to the crown, 
and it was finally determined that Henry should 
bo allowed to remain King until his death, and that- 
the Duke of York should be declared his successor. 
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On the 31st of December, in the same year, the 
ambitious and enterprising prince was defeated and 
slain at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, by Henry’s Queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, and the war was then con¬ 
tinued by the Duke's eldest son, who was pro¬ 
claimed King, as Edward IV., in the early part of 
March, 1461. During these and subsequent events, 
the guiding spirit on the Lancastrian side was the 
heroic and undaunted Margaret, who, notwith¬ 
standing several defeats, still contended for the rights 
of her husband and her son, and at times seemed on 
the point of succeeding. Were it not for the arts 
of vindictive ferocity committed by this princess, 
her conduct would be worthy of all praise; and 
even in this respect she was no worse than her 
enemies. Her final disaster was at the great battle 
of Tewkesbury, on the 4th of May, 1471, when, 
together with her son. she fell into the hands of the 
triumphant Yorkists. The young prince was 
brought before Edward on the following day, and 
slain in cold blood by the King’s brothers, the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. Margaret was 
kept a prisoner in the Tower of London, until, in 
1475, she was set at liberty, in conformity with 
one of the articles of a treaty concluded with 


France, but not without the j*ayment of a heavy 
ransom. The remainder of her life was untroubled, 
except by distressing memories; and she died in 
Anjou in 1482. Her feeble and spiritless husband 
had pissed away eleven yea is before. Ever since 
1400, his life had been one of great vicissitude. 
Sometimes a prisoner to his enemies, sometimes re¬ 
leased by his supporters, he was little more than the 
passive subject of varying fortune. A brief gleam 
of prosperity broke ujion him in 1470, when the 
Karl of Warwick—the “ King maker," as he was 
called—obliged Edward to fly into Holland, and for 
a few months restored Henry to the throne But 
Edward returned in 1471, made his way to London, 
seized his rival, and again confined him in the 
Tower, where, alx>ut three weeks later, he diH, 
perhaps by violence. As to the manner of hi. 

death, nothing is known with certainty ; but people 

believed that he had Wen murdered by the Duke 
of Gloucester, who ultimately became Richard III. 

The holies of the Lancastrians were now entire y 
crushed, and, although their cause «as ult,.lately 
to revive in the person of Henry VII .t .nay to 
said that the Wars of the Roses (-Inch took 

their name from the red and 
us symbols by the I„.,castm..s and the 1 ork.sts) 
terminated with the hettle of Tewkesbury. I. 
the sixteen years which had elapsed s.nce he fight 
at St, Albans, in 1455, vast numbers of all class, 
bad perished; and after the final settlement, in 


1485, it was calculated that twelve princes of the 
blood-royal had been slain, together with two 
hundred nobles, and a hundred thousand of the 
gentry and common j*eople. The ferocity, the 
treachery’, the absence of all grand and self-sacri¬ 
ficing principle, which marked the progress of the 
contest, present one of the most melancholy chapters 
of English history; yet the French historian, 
Philip de C’omuiines, records the singular fact that, 
in spite of all the fierceness of the combatants, no 
buildings were destroyed, and the chief suffering 
fell on those who made the war. The explanation 
is to be found in the wise determination of the 
towns, with a few exceptions, to stand apart from 
the struggle. It was a quarrel of the great houses, 
who of course- carried their retainers with them, 
but who were hardly recognised by the middle and 
industrial classes. During this disastrous period, 
the commerce of the country actually increased; 
the administration of justice was wholly undis¬ 
turbed ; ami the welfare of the people generally 
was but little affected by the shock of contending 
armies. Nor did the popular liberties suffer in any 
serious degree from the triumph of Edward IV., 
though particular acts of cruelty were committed. 
Sir John Fortcscue, who had been Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench under Henry VI., and ultimately 
Chancellor, told the successor of that monarch, in a 
treatise written for his instruction, that the govern¬ 
ment of England was not a1»olute, hut limited; 
that the King himself was subject to the laws, and 
that he could neither alter them, nor impose taxes, 
without the consent of the national representatives. 
Still, it is evident that the tendencies of Edward 
were towards despotism ; and his enormous wealth 
—acquired partly by the confiscation of estates, 
and partly by the commercial operations which he 
carried on in his ships—enabled him to assume a 
position of greater independence than had been 
open to his predecessors. 

On the death of Edward IV., in April, 1483, 
he was succeeded by bis son, a boy then in bis 
thirteenth year. The reign of Edward V., how¬ 
ever, was nothing more than nominal, and it lasted 
only a few weeks Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
speedily obtained possession of the child, together 
with his brother, the young Duke of York, and 
placed both in the Tower, then one of the royal 
palaces of England. Towards the end of May, 
Richard was declared Protector of the kingdom; 
but he coveted a higher title. The fate of the 
princes is mysterious; but popular tradition 
alwavs pointed to their murder by creatures of the 
Duke of Gloucester, commissioned for that purpose, 
and it seems extremely probable that such was the 
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• fact. In 1674, nearly two hundred years after the 
event, a number of bones were discovered under a 
heap of stones at the foot of an old flight of stairs 
in the Tower; and this position exactly corre¬ 
sponded with the description given by Sir Thomas 
More of the place in which the unhappy boys 
were buried. The whole character of Richard is 
in accordance with such a crime; and it is clear 
that, if he was to secure his occupation of the 
throne, the disappearance of the two princes was 
imperative. The accession of Richard III. to 
the regal title appears to have taken place on 
the 26th of June, 1483, about two months before 
the probable assassination of Edward V. and his 
brother. His earlier actions gave no offence to 
the main body of the people, and he was especially 
popular in the northern counties, where men re¬ 
garded him with some feeling of local pride as the 
representative of the House of York. But in the 
south ho was accepted with less favour, and an 
insurrection headed by the Duke of Buckingham 
inspired momentary alarm. When, however, Richard 
thought his power safe, lie threw aside tho apparent 
liberality with which he had commenced his reign, 
and offended all classes by tyrannical and violent 
measures. Many of his adherents deserted him, 
and creased over into France. Fear of rebellion 
increased tho natural cruelty of the usurper, and 
his brief reign is a story of almost unbroken crime. 
Ho dared not call a Parliament to supply him with 
tho funds he needed ; and it was doubtful from day 
to day whether his position could be by any means 
preserved. 

For a considerable time, tho enemies of Richard 
had been gathering round a Welsh nobleman, con¬ 
nected with the royal houses both of England and 
France. Henry Tudor was tire son of Edmund 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, whoso mother was 
Queen Kathariue, tiro widow of Henry V. The 
mother of Henry Tudor was Margaret, only child 
of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and grand- 
■on of John of Gaunt. The descent from John of 
Gaunt, howover, was not strictly legitimate, and 
Henry Tudpr was therefore disavowed as an actual 
member of tho House of Lancaster. Nevertheless, 
ho considered himself as possessing some claims to 
the throne, and he was undoubtedly regarded with 
suspicion by Edward IY. His earlier life was 
passed in a species of durance, and for some years 
previous to tho accession of Richard III. he was 
living in oxilo in Bretagne. The Tudors seem to 
have been descended from the ancient sovereigns 
of Woles; at any rate they were connected with 
that principality; and the cognate population of 
Bretagne received tiro Earl of Richmond with 


something of national favour. In England also, a 
confederacy was formed in support of tho Earl of 
Richmond, and he was informed that a general 
rising on his behalf would take place on tho 18th 
of October, 1483. This first attempt, however, ended 
in failure ; but another expedition set out from the 
Continent on tho 1st of August, 1485, and on the 
7th of the same month Henry landed at Milford 
Haven, in Pembrokeshire. The adventurer was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by the people of Wales, 
who hailed him as the champion of their race, and 
as one destined to restore British supremacy over 
the whole island. To flatter this impression, he 
emblazoned his standard with a red dragon (one of 
the symbols associated with King Arthur), and, at 
the head of a considerable army of Wolshmen and 
Bretons, marched to Bosworth, in Leicestershire. 
The battle of Bosworth Field was fought on the 
22nd of August, and the unpopularity of Richan. 
was made apparent by the readiness with which 
two of his divisions deserted to tho enemy. In n 
transport of rage and despair, tho usurper fought 
his way to tho very presence of his opponent, but 
was soon overpowered by numbers. Tho crown 
which he hod wont, und which was afterwards dis¬ 
covered lying near a hawthorn-bush, was imme¬ 
diately transferred to tho victor; and, a few months 
later, Henry mnrriod tho Prinoess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., in accordanc© with an 
engagement previously raado. Tho two rival 
houses being thus united, tho sanguinary struggle 
of thirty years como to an amicablo termination. 

The reign of Henry VII. was troubled by nu¬ 
merous plots and insurrections, and by tho imjjos 
tures of Lambert Simncl and Perkin War beck ; 
tho first of whom professed to bo son and hoir of 
tho Duke of Clarence, brother of Richard III., 
while tho latter assorted that ho was Richard, 
Duke of York, younger brother of Edward V., 
whose assassination in the Towor was very gene¬ 
rally believed. But Henry prevailed over all his 
enemies, whether open or concealed, and reigned 
for nearly a quarter of a century ; not, indeed, 
much loved by his subjects, but yet not greatly 
disliked. The King, though far from a man of 
genius, was possessed of fair abilities, and his pru¬ 
dence, if it bordered upon craft, was nevertheless 
capable of securing to his country the repose which 
it deeply needed. The methods of Henry were 
undoubtedly despotic: Parliament was convened 
only once during tho last thirteen years of his reign. 
His policy was not actually cruel, but it tended 
to a dangerous concentration of power in the hands 
of the monarch. Still, it must be recollected 
that this aggravation of monarchical authority 
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"as in iIiom* days the only available inode of con¬ 
ducting iln* nation out <•!’ tin* system of feudalism 
into that of popular lights. as undfiMoul in 
modern tunes. Tin* lule of the great barons, to 
"hoin in former ages the King was only nominally 


own hands ; and. as the old aristocracy had almost 
entirely disap|M-arcd in the recent convulsions, it 
was in some n*s|*ects an advantage that power 
should be exerviMsl by a c«h.I, watchful, and cau¬ 
tions intellect, who secured the |wace of the land, 



nnmumi ! 


EUISBIHOH I«MU, nun mi kino's *i»n l-ii «-■/'«' 


superior, and "ho often iis.nI the monarch ns a 
puppet for the attainment of tle-ir own ends, had 
utterly broken down under the stress of its min 
rent vice*. A of commotion, lasting thirty 

had created the „e.,->sily for a ih-" ... 

ning ; and ,-rl.aps nothing but a single will -mid 
have saved the country fro... evils even worse tl.nl. 
the s..pn.|,M.-v of an individual. Tin* |«1*- 
not vet sntlieien.lv edneated. or suffieieiitly orga¬ 
nised, to take the diiertion of flairs into their 


and enable,1 the State to ivcovcr itself from flit* 
long dis as.- ..f civil war. The greatest fault of 
I bury VI! was his avarice. Ry many processes 
of ,|.iestio.iaUe legality, lie extorted such large 
sums of money from the |«mp!e, that wl "" lie 
di.-l. in I•'»«»*.*, lie l--p.eatl.ed two millions to his 

vll-e.-vs-U-. 

One of lhi- most import.mt acts of this reign, 
so far as its remote coi.s.-|Uei.ces were oM.ceri.ed- 
wa« tie- marriage of Jan.es IV.. King *>f Scotland. 
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with Henry's eldest daughter, the Prince*. Mar- | 
IT'ret. The union was solcmniocd at Edinburgh 
on the Nth of August, 1503, and thenee ]uuccvded 

143 


the junction of the crowds, a liuudred years later, 
in tin- 1 * 1*011 of James VI. of Scotland, who lie- 
cauic James 1. of England. The immediate ctlcct 
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of this marriage was to establish between England 
and Scotland the tirst |x*ace which had existed 
since 1332. War L-tween the southern and the 
northern kingdom had been waged even in the 
time of Henry VI1., but it was rather a local or 
border war than a national contest. Henry him- 
self was not at all desirous of martial honours ; 
even the support of Perkin Warbeck by the Scottish 
sovereign moved him to no outward resentment; 
and lie seems to have •‘••ally aimed at the creation 
of an amicable feeling between his own dominions 
and those of James. It is one of the instances of 
his astuteness as a politician that he should have 
sought to terminate a period of rancorous an¬ 
tagonism between two cognate |«eoples, who could 
do one another infinite mischief by their continued 
feuds, and might establish a valuable alliance if 
inHiicnced by more reasonable ideas. The French, 
who had always profited by the quarrels of 
England and Scotland, did the utmost, by a liberal 
expenditure of money, to prevent the marriage 
between James IV. and the Princess Margaret; 
Imt, while delaying that union, they could not 
ultimately prevent it. The Scots them selves were 
beginning to perceive that their interests lay more 
in the direction of English than of French sup|»ort. 
Tlu ir country was in a very disturbed condition, 
ami an inroad from across the bonier was always 
to be apprehended, while the amity of the King of 
France did not amount to any very substantial 
advantage. The reign of James I., when he was 
at length set free from English imprisonment, had 
been characterised by great wisdom, and the pros 
parity of the country was advancing by rapid 
stages when the monarch was assassinated, in 1437, 
by a rebellious subject. His son and grandson, 
the second and third Scottish sovereigns of the 
name of James, were vexed by a restless and 
insolent nobility, with whom they were frequently 
at issue : and the distraction of the country was so 
»reat that Scotland could not avail liendf of the 
opportunities presented by the equally unsettled 
state of England during the Wars of tin- Roses. 
The union of contending interests was therefore an 
excellent device of policy ; but the friendship thus 
created was broken in the course of a few year* 
The same general disruption, tin- same painful 
birth of the new order out of the old, was 
observable in France, as in England and in 
Scotland. When the English invader* reeled 
low aids the north, the French King d,covered 
that he had succeeded to a realm which was almost 
in a State of dissolution. The old nobility w„v, 
with few exceptions, either exterminated by mam 
years of sanguinary contest, or entirely mined. 


Those who remained were not well disjtosed 
towards the monarchical despotism .which events 
had created. The house's of Foix, Albret, and 
Aniiaguae, who had considerable (wssessions in 
the south, assumed a position of almost complete 
independence, and even the princes of the blood 
looked with jealousy on the predominance of 
Charles VII. Many of the disbanded soldiery, 
uniting with the turbulent artisans of Paris, 
ranged the country with all the licence of 
brigands, and otlicers of high social standing 
joined their forces, and gave vigour and direction 
to their attacks. The King, who made his 
triumphal entry into Paris on the 12th of 
November. 1437, exhibited a degree of energy 
which his former indolence and licentiousness Imd 
ltd no one to anticipate. In 1439, he established 
a military force for the defence of his kingdom 
—a corj*s of nine thousand cavalry, soon after- 
wards augmented by a number of foot-soldiers, 
which has been considered the first standing army 
(with the exception of liody-guarris) maintained in 
Western Europe since the days «if the Roman 
Empire. At the same time, the nobles were pro¬ 
hibited from engaging troops without the royal 
permission, and it was settled that thenceforth 
all military officers were to lx- nominated by the 
King, and that the cx|hmisvs of the aruiv should ho 
defrayed by a permanent tax. These changes 
were unanimously sanctioned by the States- 
General; but the territorial aristocracy rebelled 
against measures which had evidently for their 
object the extinction of feudalism, and the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of the sovereign. 
The rule of Charles VII. was disturbed by many 
attempts at reMlion, Imt these found no support 
among the people. The latter years of the 
monarch were troubled by domestic plots headed 
by the Dauphin, who was at length com¬ 
pelled to take refuge at Brussels. The worst 
habits of Charles's earlier years returned towards 
the end of his life, and a state of mental in¬ 
competence, Imrdering on insanity, cast its heavy 
shadow on his declining days. Dreading the 
introduction of poison into his food, he refused to 
take any kind of sustenance, and died of exhaustion 
on the 22ihI of July, 1461. 

The reign of Louis XL, son of Charles VII., i* 
our of llie most painful in the history of France. 
1/mis was a man of gn at mental |*»wer. a master 
of statecraft and intrigue, and a student of human 
nature who gave m» place to conscience. But Ins 
wisdom was little better than running; his untruth- 
fulness was extreme; and the despotic spirit in 
which he administered the affairs of the kingdom 
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raised up a host of enemies, who furnished him 
with fresli excuses for oppression- The third year 
after his accession was signalised by a hotite 
league, comprising all the princes and great vassals 
of the French crown, directed by Charles, Duke of 
Berri, the King’s brother and presumptive heir. 
The conflict that ensued was called the War of the 
Public Weal, but we may reasonably doubt whether 
a desire for the general good had much to do with 
it. It was in truth a movement on the part of the 
feudal aristocracy to preserve their privileges, and, 
had it succeeded, the result would probably have 
been the division of France into a number of small 
principalities, which would have j»ossessed little 
ability to resist foreign attack. To a manifesto of 
the Confederates, published in 1465, Louis replied 
by an address in which he observed that, had he 
been willing to augment the revenues of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and let them trample on their vassals, they 
would never have concerned themselves about the 
public weal; and this was doubtless true. The 
malcontents were unable to succeed by force of 
arms ; yet Louis found himself in so difticult a posi¬ 
tion that he conceded the demands of tho nobility, 
though with the intention of breaking his promises 
whenever his strength should be equal to the task. 
In this design he was ultimately successful; but he 
had a powerful opponent in Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, who succeeded to the |>ossession of 
that province ou the death of Philip in 1467. 
The conduct of Louis to this prince was marked by 
the treachery which formal a distinguishing feature 
of his character. He invited the Burgundian ruler 
to a friendly conference at Peronne, in October, 
1468; but iu the meanwhile his agents excited the 
pcoplo of Li*ge to revolt against the Duke. Charles, 
hearing of the occurrence, mado the French King a 
prisoner, and treated him with little consideration. 
For a time, indeed, ho meditated his death, and 
during the whole of ono night paced up and dowu 
his chamber in fiery agitation of spirit At length, 
however, he released tho King, upon the latter 
taking a solemn oath that he would carry out 
the undertakings by which he had brought the 
War of the Public Weal to a conclusion, and that 
ho would proceed with tho Duke of Burgundy to 
Li6ge, and witness the punishment of the rebels he 
had himself suborned. The citizens of Lidge were 
treated with the utmost ferocity, and Louis retired 
to Tours, humiliated and cast down for tho time, 
but still quietly resolved to obtain his ends in the 
near future. 

One of the chief designs of the King was to 
incorporate the great vassal principalities with the 
French monarchy, so that their position of semi- 


mde|»cndence should be extinguished, or at any rate 
reduced to the lowest joint In this policy (which 
reveals in an interesting light the modern French 
tendency to centralisation) Louis was undoubtedly 
supported by the Statcs-Gcneral, who re|>rcscnted 
the ojiinious of the nation with tolerable fidelity ; 
but it was not to be cxjiccted that the great vassals 
would entertain a similar view, and the reign of 
Louis XI. was n prolonged contest between the 
princes, who desired to maintain their separate 
powers, and the French people, headed by their 
King, who wished to establish an Imperial autho¬ 
rity over all the dejwndencica On the whole, Louis 
was successful in these projects ; but lm prevailed 
rather by dissimulation, treachery, und murder, 
than by the open exercise of force. He is stated 
to have confined several of his victims in iron 
cages; amongst them, Cardinal Balue, who had at 
one time been a trusted minister, but who, falling 
under suspicion, was imprisoned for eleven years. 
The old enmity between France and England revived 
under the sway of Louis, und during the Wars of 
the Roses he suj>ported the claims of Henry VI., 
whose Queen was o kinswoman of the French 
sovereign. He oven furnished u military force 
for helping to reinstate Henry on the throne from 
which lie had been expelled. This was the expedi* 
lion headed by tho “ king-making H Earl of War¬ 
wick ; but Edward IV., os wo hove seen, *|>ocdily 
returned to the head of affairs, and naturally 
cherished a feeling of enmity townrds his opponent. 
An invasion of France followed in 1475, when 
Edward led a numerous army into the dominions 
of Louis. The enterprise, however, was feebly con¬ 
ducted, and came to an end within three mouths, 
when the English monarch consented to forego his 
ancestral claims on France, in consideration of an 
annual payment of 50,000 crowns. Bribes were 
freely distributed from time to timo amongst 
Edward’s ministers; but a promise that tho Duu- 
pliin Charles should marry the eldest daughter of 
the English King was deliberately brokeu by Louis 
a few years after. Edward was so angry at this 
breach of faith that he contemplated a new descent 
on France, and would j>rol>ably have earned out 
tho design, but for his sudden death in 1483. 

The relations of Louis with England were never 
very grave, for the conquering spirit had to a great 
extent died out amongst the English people, and 
Edward IV. was too indolent a man to have much 
chance of emulating the achievements of his prede¬ 
cessors. The greatest peril to the French King 
was always from the side of Burgundy. Charles 
the Bold was no match for Louis in the arts of 
statecraft; but he was a much braver and more 
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resolute man, sufficiently unscrupulous in all his 
ways, ami possessed of military resources equal to 
those of his adversary. Burgundy was at that 
time a province of very considerable extent. 
Charles had inherited from his father an immense 
treasure, and his capacity as a soldier was evinced 
on several occasions. On the breaking out of war 
I»etween himself and Louis, in 1471, he asserted 
his entire imlc|)ciidencc of the King of France, 
lie even cherished an intention of assuming the 
royal title, ami the German Emperor, Frederick 
111., who still claimed a kind of suzerainty over 
the Burgundian .State, was at one time on his road 
to confer the coveted dignity, but suddenly turned 
lack, owing to some suspicion of the Duke’s 
designs. The valour and self-reliance of Charles 
must excite our admiration ; yet lie was a remorse¬ 
less tyrant, and the pertinacity with which he 
sought to destroy the independence of the Flemings 
and their neighbours shows how little right he 
|K>sscss«-d to demand of others any consideration 
for himself. Flanders had come into the possession 
of the Burgundian Dukes, by marriage, nearly a 
century before; but the people of the towns never 
accepted the union. In the promotion of his own 
designs, Louis permitted Charles to take possession 
of Lorraine, and the latter soon proceeded to 
make war iqioii the Swiss, who had been encouraged 
by the French King to afl'ront him in various ways, 
liii failure in attacking those- mountaineers seemed 


a very probable rontingeiicy, and such in fact was 
the result. Charles sulleml a terrible reverse at 
Granson on the 2nd of March, 1470. A few 
months later lie wax again defeated at Morat, and 
Lorraine immediately regained its independence. 
Charles was almost reduced to desperation, hut, 
with the spirit that never failed him, he con¬ 
centrated his shattered forces, and laid siege to 
Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, where, in January. 
1477, he was attacked by the hosts of Duke Rene. 
He might, without disgrace, have retired before an 
nrmv immensely superior to his own in |«mt of 
nuinlierx and self-confidence; but he rejected the 
advice of his officers, and gave battle to the 
adversary. Another overwhelming defeat entirely 
dispersed his forces, and he himself perished ,n 
this last attempt to support an unrighteous clam. 

The Duke of Burgundy left no son. H» only 
ehild was a daughter, whose title to the ,«ten,a 
Duchy was questionable, owing to the fact that 
King John of iVance had granted that province o 
his son Philip by way of apanage and tlui 
appanages, in the opinion of the French lawyera, 
reverted to the crown in default of male hei 
Flanders, Artois, and some other possessions, in¬ 


disputably descended to Charles’s daughter Mary; 
and, with respect even to Burgundy, there was 
some doubt whether her claim was not good. 
1-ouis, however, forcibly seized several parts of his 
former rival’s dominions ; and when, in 1477, the 
Princess Mary manned Maximilian of Austria, 
sou of the Eni|*eror Frederick, he declared war 
against the Archduke. Peace was concluded at 
Arras on the 25th December, 1482, when the 
counties of Burgundy and Artois were handed 
over to France. Louis also succeeded in annexing 
Provence to the crown as a lapsed lief; and it 
must be admitted that his policy was fortunate in 
it* main objects, however despicable the methods by 
which the ends were secured. Personally, his life 
was far from enviable. His conscience reproached 
him for cruelty and frequent breach of faith ; his 
fears were continual; and even in the time of his 
greatest prosperity he was weighed down with care 
and apprehension. “Of all amusements," says 
Philip de Cominines, "he loved only the chase, 
ami hawking in its mason. But even in this he 
had almost as much uneasiness ns pleasure ; for he 
got up early, rode hard, ami sometimes went a 
great way without regard to weather, so that ho 
u*cd to return very weary, and almost ever 
in wrath with some one. I think that fi'om 
his childhood he never had any respite of 
labour and trouble to his dentil." In 1480, 
shortly before his acquisition of Provence, Louis 
was seized with an attack of apoplexy. A second 
Ht occurred in 1481, and reduced him to a lament¬ 
able state of physical and mental weakness. It 
is said that during his reign ho had put to death 
(for the most part without form of trial) about 
four thousand persons, and the dread of revenge 
now haunted his declining days with an over¬ 
mastering terror. He shut himself up in the 
gloomy castle of Plcssis-les Tours, the battlements of 
which were guarded, day and night, by archers, who 
were charged to shoot indiscriminately at any one 
who approached the walls after darkness. Every 
visitor Was sus|>ectcd, even to the King’s daughter 
and her husband; and the fear of death was so ex- 
trente that Louis demeaned himself with abject ser¬ 
vility to his physician, a man of brutal manners, who 
km-w how to turn his |»wer to his own advantage. 

There niv few more instructive pieces of writing 
than the account which Philip dc Uoininil.es, 
nleaking from personal knowledge, gives of Ioms 
XL in his declining days. Referring to Ins 
physician, Jacques Cothicr, ho says that he gave 
him. in five months, fifty-four thousand crowns, 
besides the Bishopric of Amiens for Ins nephew, 
and other offices and lands for himself and h«s 
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friends; and yet “ the said physician used him so 
roughly that a man would not give his servant so 
sharp language as he gave the King, who never¬ 
theless durst not command him out of his presence, 
because tins physician once said to him, 4 1 know 


with horrible iron works. As, in his time, these 
divers and sundry cruel prisons were devised, even 
so he, before his death, lay in the like, yea, in 
much crueller prison than any of them, and was in 
greater fear than they that stood in fear of him ; 



WtUXOI CAS TON. 


that one day you will command me away; hut 
you shall not live eight days after,’—binding it 
with a great oath: which words put the King in 
such fear, that over after he flattered him, and 
bestowed gifts upon him. Moreover, he had 
caused divers cruel prisons to be made; as, for 
example, cages eight foot square, and one foot 
moro than a man’s height; some of iron, and some 
of wood, plated with iron both within and without, 


which I account as a great grace towards him, and 
as part of his Purgatory and rehearse it only to 
sliow that every man, of what estate or. condition 
soever he be, is punished either secretly or openly, 
especially those that punish others. Is it possiblo 
to hold a King (I mean, using him like a prince) 
in a straiter prison than he held himself? The 
cages wherein ho held others were about eight foot 
square; and he, being so great a prince, had but a 
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little court in tl»c castle ; vea, ami seldom came he 
into that, for usually he kept himself in the 
gallery, from whence he never stirred hut when 
lie went to Mass, at which time he passed through 
fhe chandlers, and not through the court”* 
Apprehensions of the next life added to his misery 
in tin- present, and he vainly strove to quiet his 
conscience by magnificent offerings to the shrines 
of the Virgin and the saints. A third stroke of 
apoplexy, on the 25th of August, 1483, carried 
him off, live days later, in the sixty-lirat year of 
his age. He hail reigned two-and-twenty years, 
and he left France stronger than In* found it; hut 
it may Ik- questioned whether the results of his , 
craft were equal to the price thut had been |*aid 
for them. Nevertheless, it must lie recollected to 
his credit that he encouraged literature and educa¬ 
tion. promoted manufactures, commerce,and mining, 
and advanced the civilisation ami prosperity of the 
French. 

Charles VIII., the son of Louis XL, was not 
more than thirteen when the death of his father 
put him in possession of the crown. For the next 
eight yearn, the government of France was ad¬ 
ministered by his sister, Anne of lleaujcii; but, 
on attaining his majority, in 1491. the new King 
began to form projects of aggrandisement, which 
he was unable to carry out. His military genius, 
however, was not inconsiderable ; and when lie 
entered Italy, in 1191. to prosecute a claim upon 
the crown ol' Nuple*—u claim derived from the 
former soveieigiity of the Angevin princes—ho 
created for a time considerable alarm among the 
Italian rnh-rs and other European sovereigns. 
Little resistance Was offered to his southward 
march through the peninsula, and lie pushed on 
towards Naples. His pretensions were disputed 
by Pope Alexander VI. and the rulers of 
Venice; but in 1495 he made a treaty with the 
Pontiff, and quitted Rome for Naples. Tlie 
Aragonese sovereign of that kingdom left bis 
capital three days before the arrival of the French, 
and everything seemed favourable to the attempt. 
Charles had recently purchased the nominal rights 
of Andrew Paheulogus, nephew of the last of the 
Eastern Emperors, and he wore the insigma of 
that extinct dominion when he entered the capital 
of Southern Italy. He entertained some w.ld 
idea of malting Naples the basis of an attack upon 
the Sultan, of ic-cstablishing the Greek Empire, 
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and of then proceeding to the redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. But, in the event, 
he was unable to secure even those possessions 
which his sword had for a moment obtained. The 
Neapolitans, who had welcomed the arrival of the 
French, were soon olh-udcd by. their arrogance. 
Charles found himscir confronted by a formid¬ 
able league, consisting of the Po|ie, the Ccrmun 
Emperor, Fenlinand of Spain, the lb-public of 
Venice and Ludovico Sforza, the tyrant of Milan, 
the last of whom had originally encouraged the 
aggression of the French monarch, but now 
trcachcrously deserted bis cause. A sjieedy return 
to France became iuqierative, and the confede¬ 
rates took measures to intercept the French. 
Their forces wen- assembled at Fornovo, at the 
foot of the Apennines; but the French, though 
greatly outnumbered, defeated their antagonists on 
July titb. 1495. and obtained the concession of an 
unmolested withdrawal. The King of Naples 
re-entered his capital three months after his hasty 
flight; and. although Charles contemplated a 
second expedition, he found himself unahle to adopt 
active measures. The earlier part of the reign 
was distinguished by several territorial acquisitions, 
which increased the strength of the monarchy ; 
it:. conclusion was signalised by reforms in the 
internal government, which added to the general 
security. Charles VIII. died from mi accident in 
1198, and. ax he left no children. the crown of 
France |mssetl from the direct line of the House of 
Vuloix to the collateral branch of Valois-Ol leans. 

Returning to Ucnonny, we find little to relate 
during the- reign of Frederick 111., whose election 
to the Im]>erial throne, in 144U, has l*ccn men¬ 
tioned in a previous Chapter. The hahits of this 
monarch were rather those of a scholarly recluse 
than those of a statesman. He was addicted to 
the study of astrology, alchemy, and l»otuny; and 
the consequence of his learned and mystical cogi¬ 
tations was that he was out-mnnaiuvred by con¬ 
temporary sovereigns. Although, in 1468, he 
visited Rome for the purpose of conferring with 
Po|*c Paul II. on the best means of opposing the 
piogress of the Turks, no |>ositive measures were 
taken, and the victorious legions of the Sultan 
penetrated nearly to Salzburg without any serious 
op]>osition. Frederick was fond of inscribing his 
books and furniture with the letters A.E.I.O.U. 
Nobody could divine, during the Eiiqu-ror’s life, 
what these mysterious symbols were intended to 
convey; but, after his death, the explanation was 
found among his papers in his own handwriting. 
The Latin words for which the initials stood were 
“Austria: Est Imperare Orbi Univereo”; 
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German, “ Alles Erdreich 1st Oesterreich Unter- 
tlian”; or, in English (where we lose the con¬ 
catenation of initial letter), "The whole world is 
subject to Austria.” Yet the very man who made 
this prodigious boast could hardly maintain him¬ 
self in his own dominions. Having sot the Kings 
of Bohemia and Hungary at issue, he afterwards 
became the object of their common enmity. 
The Hungarian monarch, Matthias Corvinus, laid 
siege to Vienna in 1479, when the attack was 
pressed with so much determination that the 
Emperor was glad to purcliase the withdrawal of 
the foe by renouncing his own pretensions to 
Hungary, and granting his rival the investiture of 
Bohemia, together with a sum of money. Six 
years later, Matthias took possession of Vienna 
and all Lower Austria, and Frederick retired to 
the Netherlands. Austria, which was the heredi¬ 
tary possession of the Gen nan Empire, was re¬ 
covered in 1490, after the death of Matthias; but 
Frederick was coni|iellcd to grant the Hungarian 
crown to his enemy, Lodisluus of Bohemia. When 
he died, in 1493, the inquirer into alchemic secrets 
loft Germany in a state of incipient revolution, 
which was largely duo to his own inca|»jcity as u 
sovereign. 

The progress of Sjmin, Portugal, and the Italian 
States, since last they engaged our attention, 
belongs rather to the modern epoch which wc are 
approaching than to the medieval centuries which 
we are quitting. But, in a totally different direc¬ 
tion, a country of great territorial magnitude, yet 
of low civilisation, requires a brief ami rapid 
notice. The Russians were slowly and labo¬ 
riously shaping their national existence in the 
wilds of North-eastern Europe ; but their fate was 
for many years rendered doubtful by the jajwer of 
the Tartars, who had established themselves at 
Kiptchuk. Moscow, which had been founded 
about the middle of the twelfth century, was in 
1328 declared by Ivan I. to be the capital of 
Russia. It soon became the leading city, and in 
1363 the predominance of Dimitri Ivanovitch, 
Grand Duke of Moscow, over all the other 
Russian princes, so alarmed the Tartar Khan that 
he demanded an increase of tribute, and insisted 
that Dimitri should appear before him as a vassal. 
The prince refused, aud tlie ensuing war went 
entirely in his favour. The insolence of the 
Tartars, however, was restrained only for a time, 
and wo have seen that the hordes of Timour in- 
flictcd serious injury on the Christians of Russia. 
Tlie Tartars of Kiptchak, in the days of their pros- 
l>erity, were amongst the most splendid sovereigns 
of the East They built for themselves a capital. 


called Serai, on one of the arms of the Lower 
Volga. Ibn Batuta, who visited this city in the 
fourteenth century, described it as a large, popu¬ 
lous, and l*eautiful town, possessing stately 
mosques, Hue market-places, and broad streets, 
thronged with lm-relmnts freni Babylonia, Syria, 
Egypt, and otln-r countries; but it bos now en¬ 
tirely disappeared. For more tbun half a century 
after their Russian conquests, the Tartars of Kipt- 
cliak professed a religion which combined koiiio of 
the features of Buddhism, and other forms of 
idolatry, with the lire-worahip at one time preva¬ 
lent in Persia. Many of the Khans hud strong 
inclinations towards Christianity; some even 
adopted it ; ami one of these Tartar chieftains is 
reckoned umoiig the saints of the Russian Church. 
Ultimately, the Golden Horde was converted to 
Mohammedanism, but tlie spirit of tolerance still 
survived among its mciiibcra. In other respects, 
their conduct towards the Russians was extremely 
aiTOgaut When a Mongol nmlMissudor was sent 
to one of the native princes, the latter was obliged 
to spread a sable fur under the hoofs of the 
envoy’s horn-, to listen on his knees whilst the 
Khan’s dcs|«teh was rend, to present the audios- 
sador with a cup of luare’s milk, mid to lick from 
the horse’s neck any drops that might huvo fallen 
on it. 

The Tartar power in Russia was nearly de¬ 
stroyed by Ivan 111., the Hrst Czar of Muscovy, as 
the country was then called, who ascended the 
tlirene as Grand Duke of Moscow in 1462, and 
took the title of Czar twenty years later. The 
word "Czar" is derived from the old Sclavonic 
tongue, and is probably allied to the Latin Ciesor, 
unless, ns some suppose, it may be carried up much 
higher, to the tiiuo of the old Assyriun ami Baby- 
Ionian kings, whoso names often terminate in a 
syllable of the like sound. The meaning of tlie 
Russian title is probably much tho same os wo 
attach to the word Emperor; yet, when Peter the 
Great assumed tho latter ap|>ellation, ho uppeared 
to suggest tliat tho native term was not quite equal 
in dignity and importance to that which is derived 
from Roman annals. Ivan III. was the founder of 
the present Russian monarchy. His wife was one 
of the Palieologi, and to the advice of this princess 
is attributable much of the glory of Ivan’s reign. 
Thu Tartars of Kazan were successfully uttackod 
about tho year 1470; nnd although, in subsequent 
years, they made strenuous efforts to recover a lost 
supremacy, their power was irretrievably ruined by 
the operations of Ivan and his generals. Tho 
domestic rule of the firet Czar of Muscovy was an 
unmitigated despotism, and ho exacted -from his 
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nobles a dognr of servility till then unknown in 
Russia. His fame, however, spread over the 
whole of Euro)H‘, and cmlossies from all the prin- 
ei|«l governments visited the distant city of 
Moscow, and sought the friendship of this setni- 
harliariun monarch. His reign extended over 
forty-three years, and closed with his death in 
1505. From that time forward, the Russian 
power was assured; yet it was long before the 
West knew much of the strange, half-Asiatic race 
which jieoplcd the frozen deserts of the North¬ 
east. 

The heart of the fifteenth century was irradiated 
by an invention which may well bring our record of 
the Middle Ages to a closi—an invention the must 
remarkable of any that has ever affected the 
human nice—an invention which, by giving freedom 
to the intellect, inaugurated the modem era. A 
kind of printing from wooden blocks had long been 
known in China, and some distant idea of this 
process seems to huve Iwn familiar to the ancient 
Assyrians. Block-printing of a pictorial cha¬ 
racter was practised in Europe towards the end of 
the fourteenth century; but the printing of 
literary matter from movable type* was the inven¬ 
tion either of GuttcnWrg and Faust in Germany, 
or of Laurence Coster in Holland—probably of the 


former, though there may have lieen a simulta¬ 
neous invention in two places. The exact year of 
this marvellous disclosure has been variously stated; 
but in any case it seems to have been a little before 
the middle of the fifteenth century—the same 
century which witnessed the fall of Constantinople 
and the discovery of America. Wherever it may 
have originated—whether at Haarlem or at Mainz 
— printing rapidly spread into all the chief 
countries of Euro|ie. and was first practised in 
England bv William Caxton in 1470. Thence¬ 
forward, books ceased to be the privilege of the 
few, and became, like air and light themselves, the 
rightful jwssession of the many. The world was 
awaiting a new birth. Feudalism was dead ; tho 
Romish Church was lieing victoriously challenged ; 
the mighty quest of Columbus was on the point of 
completing the terrestrial orb; and it would seem 
as if Providence had prepared the world for the 
universal spread of intellect, and had at the same 
time revealed the only means by which intellect 
could W made to leaven the entire mass. With 
I this great uprising and illumination of the 
Western mind, the Middle Ages vanish into mist 
and shade ; and, almost as wo would turn the page 
of a lawk, we |wvs from the old worn-out forms 
j into the younger life of man. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY OT FICTION. 

Cn« hkdtk 

Poke of the Tiiorsh U» SUaer Ledw. 

. ii John NemanF lb U«w» lle«y JkcheM. 

of Hi ink* Her. By Muiki I. Me«ler- 

_ >r. The Tsui Letter. O, J-tua Il.-Uoust 

here Crime Hr).- - Ili-lkrw. 

Veihd Bciond V, S l> AI.....U. 
s the Oeid Beeler. U» s,hi-...l.-Ws Jnv. 

"M.** B, lieu ll«s.| 

Xsimel I he Seoul. By S)U**.i C*-U*. )en> 

The Ounmsker el Mceeon. H, «,li*n»-t<-N*Jw. 

-AMD-SIXPENNY SERIES OT STANDARD 
TALES TOR FAMILY READINO. 

AD IP.UI.led .ad leal ki <l~1k r ,R C.eai. »i» 
Au.ien.ndhe. We,ka. , The U£ •^.eherUDee. 

• FsibiIv Honour. 


HIMW.. Life” is o'reece end 
Paleatane. 
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Fairy Tale. 
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.UthUdri.I.I .»k 
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JE. op-S rabies. CbO'I'V* Oik t5rr*/»r»il 

The Cost of a Mistake. HySush Iwi. lUeuesied. 

Rhymes for ,he Young 

Loot°amo^g 0 Whlt^ Africans.* A^Boy*"# Adveniuros 
onge. H. D.*Mh,r. .. .. _ 


Lost among While Air leans, js nor - 
P.fK.'^fendn^Kan'^' Aihore. B, ABM 
rroedom^e Sword . A^tory of the Daye of 
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Ksw and Cheaper Ediboet. EI*M F-Ipxt 

Tho Palace Beautiful. A s ? -»» *»» Cirh. Br LT. Mu 
Tor Torino* and Olory. A W» ef the SeMaa 

•* Follow nr Leader |” «*. Tbe Boy* ef Teaptooe By T. 
In-in Reed. 



cd Run 


By Walter 


ft£‘£f,eLid,TnV.. 


May. R.l With **'<*“ 

Water • Colours. Wl* UfMeae 
Dy W. H. J. Boot. Wkb 


rater-Colour Pale tins Book. By R. P. L» M<h - 


Catherine Owen’s New Ceek Book. 
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rrench • EngUah and English. Trench Dictionary. 

Medk^wMt >ei!K.i h.<fc (Jr,<<» *. Sd* 

Trench, Ca*s oil's Lesions In. Ae» KttOU Wii~. 
C«upV<e U Oie Vet flee 
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A. Diililu.fi. Witho.ef *•> lILitnli—.v 
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K lendld Spur. The. By r» Cremlte. 
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Painting, A Course of. With T«*iy few Hun U<m 
I<W>| by R. r. Leath. ILral-nl 
Neutral Tint. A Course of Painting In. W*h T.eaiy- 
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By Floreses Lerit Whh Si.tree OrlgtaS 

Colour <d natev ~ 

r to Paint thsrn. ly Maud Nsftel wilh 


FuM ss4 Seuad 
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Whh Reilied T«»t. 
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By R. L R ssaa a m 
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The 
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SL Oeorge for England) a»4 Mbn Seneost yeeaihed to 
Csa*f.« By tbs Kn.l. leigeaouth Show. M.A. 

Life ef the World to Como, Tho, and other Subject*. 
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Family Preyer-Book. The. Edbad by Rar. Cmoa CarUti. 
H A. sol R«r. J. Muon. Ilfrafiflhl 
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MUr. D.D. 

Freach aunn, re-t 


rad r-lfTS. jail'reach mornc*. re-t 
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andiron. By Pwd W. H. Grsmveed, F.CS. he. 
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- - «■ - 
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Stmrta. 4 . gjr Sir Robert Sta-aS Ball LLD.. F.AS., F.R.A.S. 
BL Paid, The' xjfe and Work of. By the Vea Atchdsacm 
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SbaWiporop The Leopold. G*h g*. edges (*, sUa 
C “ Pocko ' auld ® to Europe. .Site t| b, ,* tochcil 

Cholco Poems by H. W. LodiTcUoo. ifcvuucd U<x. 

I -Mg* b, lUl »*. h.a*u W. Longl3k>„. 

Dob Storlos and Doe tore. By C«i Thesis W. Sh 
T echnical Educator, CasseU’s. C—iUw a Fv*r VO. 

‘■it 

Cobdon. Richard, Tbo PoUUeai Wrltlnss oL 
Co-operation in Land TUlago. B, M. A. 

Ostrich rarming In South Africa. 

Ladles' Physician, The. Hr • toad - r»,«ua 
Medical and Clinical Manuals. A L.,t , •- «//.'- 

sf/j^ jt, # |v Coi. j%/ , <v , 


-Sunteyi- Its Origin, History, and Present ObU. 
(SUM ilwcu Ia u*n. ito). By the V.a A.ibdcKoa 
D C.L ft/lk tdu 

Child's Life of Christ, The. "ah about a» Original Wes- 

intKoc. Ckxk 

ChUd's Bible. CKia/Eiu w* UVsuaicd. Clrtb. los. 6d.( 

Buoyon's PUrnn'i Progress. IUuvUjkJ. 

Medical and Clinical Manuals. A tui f.n/.t, « a///.- 
SfcOd.ae/osI 


Adventure, Tho 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Medical and Clinical Manuals. A Lut /«//»« *n *MA- 
"""" u, u M.ru «•> 

Practical Eloctrlclty. By Hof. W. t A,no. IB.,»aoL 
Electricity, Tho Age of. He* A*Ut S-J I. Tckvhua By 

I'M* Bill; mil. IVI > 

Oorman Dictionary. CasseU’s NEW. Is I-o Fa.f. 

Wl*uli li U Ul |l:i, > »Swi,„ OKI lM<f>,y.l 
Shorter English Poems. By Fn( Henry Me*ley, A/.l« 

rJiMatt. Ml 

Plruro Pointing In Water-Colours. Wnh S.u«eCekeM-l 

lll'CC Wes i:. liv.U ». by tl* Allt.-V 

English Literature. A rirst Sketch of. By M Hon 

’*K«Wy. Kr.iuJ an! Smtarget l Jut- ~. 

Algebra, Manual of. By Calk^'h and llx.-h.--e. 

English Literature, Library oL By Miw Ht-ry 
M'efcy. \» .lb lu-vii ut.n f/m On.-»U Mil A;. 
Hut a. Vet I.! SMORTIS I VIltd h«m Vat *: lui u 1 
IMMIovior I v'.iimi Km..i \ VA III.: fuaiiH lui» 
Vet iv. i iiidmii Works o'* Exciism la os* V* V. il 
Ml HIIIX OH I.OXCRR «M.t l« C-XutlsM VtRM AM* 
1‘Moilk bKt ll/r «/.» III fcl *•( irv (A I 

Shaftesbury, the Seventh Earl of. K.O.. Tho Life 
and Work of. Il> I i-.-ll-IPr, Inline V. l,s i.ilA Was 
* IUu.lr.UvHs (Wi aV |lal 

Life of Henry Richard, M.P. Ii. Chstks UuA 
Rossetti, Dante Oabrlol, as Designer and Writer. 

•We* b> Was,a, Mi.SMlkev.rti 

rrosh.water rishes ef Europe, The. By hk H. C. . 

Je«iv>. K.K.S. Wah llV.i..!,-., 

Trance as It Is. by Asd.c USs *» I Pul P«M. Wall Tto« 

.'Doc, ii <iiis. 

Health at School, by Cb-MM Ikies MO. II 
Tho Chess Problem l Test ls-A ..ih I Cenlsinkg 

r-wl.au tckctcJ fro* the WwliefC. rwkaad ethers 

Medical Handbook ef Life Assurance. By j. I. PRSsck. 

M il,ant rCki.K-jH. 

Christmas In the Olden Time. B, he M alta Seen. Was 

IRuUiIiai <I|.uihI, 

Cookery, CasseU's Dictionary ef. Wk% C-»—I n.xt 
a] tuiriMi Lng.iungs CoMMsasg *1—M sas Rennes ISrr 
al.i b. oil 


Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. Cem|4vi» i» 
TmIA ItwniDl E.iS 

° Ur , , ^ h , a " d *Vt **••▼. By Dr. Robert Bre-v F LS. 

«.S CrtiW lute Mnsoui Wood Engiiungs Lack 

G *7?“° ° ,ct,0B » r F. CasseU’s NEW. llaUeoceocco. (Srr 

Oleoalogs from Popular Authors. Ceoi-ktc is T«o V-is 

w os 1*0*0 ISv.t.iUv.1 by lb. bol -uus tilt 

Natural History, CasseU’s Now. Edarf by Frol. P. 
Mitt* DescAB, M.D. US. CoawicW * b.» VUs ICuiiritud 
Eatri um «>e- lot 

Universal History, CasseU's Dlustratod. Vet I.. Early 
“'"i II iviory. Vat ||.. Tkc Kpiwi, Rnol Vot III. Th« 
M.MI. Ago. Vet IV.. Mo*n llutary. With IlkUrattoes fci.h. 
England, CasseU’s Dins!rated History of. With M-oai 
roa, ll..r.:i«iCos.|*tc ale VoU. ,'nrof A'nurf IJuu*. 
'At.IE.ae«III. tad 

Pro testa nil am. The History of. By the In. J. A. W,W. 
tLU lhit.su. Wohba> lUaUiiti.-hh Each. 

T sally Magazine" Volume. CasseU's. With -|.-.rd. 

A •>» Ungasl ceemtwtMeu. end sbevt 4 •* iDulralMOh 
British Battles on Land and Sen. Thro* VeU. Wah 
•WatalMuiefi talk ,1.. «/.* ,*1 
BatUes, Recent British. IRuMratcd. (i*<#/u i»> 


Domestic Dictionary, Cassel 

K.yilSiOiClMlh IWriMm Wi 


Subjects of Social Welfare. ByM» Bt Ilea «r Ljee Pu,- 
La. >11'.. K.C.b.. L1..D . F.R.S. Crees lie. 

Christopher Columbus, The Life and Voyages of. 

U> WeihAgtoe linag. * hre* Ve*e*cn Ike M<- 
SunUght and Shade. Wah E>*ieiM l ani.Mgi 
Changing Tear, Tho. Br-g Pe**s eel Ivtww of Life eel 
N uera ««'h nuacreei IBettritMi 
Ballads, niuatratod British. Wkh Orkteil IB*mt»eM. 
I *.* Vul» LkH Itrti/iripl 

Nimrod In the North 1 or Hunting and Tlshlng Ad¬ 
venture* In the Arctic Regions. By F. 
Saturday Journal, CasseU's. V<k> V.k*a llit.^cd 
Cities of tho World, mmm >«vi ih* -gv-t -Rklac I B .« n d.c« 

i’A pMt'illv In 1-er\uls. EkV 

Peoples of the World, Tho. By Dr. Retort B.e-o l£« 

Countries if the wirld. The. A 'JJ®' 

I- VS. F.K.C.S. C-*■ Vekk. •“ JP 
Etch. llrre/rririMl ... 

Sunday Scrap Book. Oea.(a>fd<« iDrefeessI 
History Scrap Book. ckakrilL lU -«/.. ji) 

Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. CVxhr*. 

Our Own Ceuntrv. Oaplete la S» Vetk Wkk » Orv»U 
|ij.ii|U,iin,ituhVi>t Kata 

Engllah Literature. Dictionary of. By w. n..«r*« 
AliBl CMh. ... .. 

Natural' Klstery, Ca.s.11'. Cond^ B, hk E. Pec- 
w,i.-hr. M A. Ilfavl*.t<d. (A*.*«'.**. •* ell _ 

Insoci Variety. By A. II. S-ml* 1 kaaf tiUOa. 

RSLMSOUS. 

•'Quiver” Volume, Tho. Ceeu-iog .p—di o* rje OActsal 
c«uiM-*.> With M-ouC r» ■ r 

LUo and Words of Christ, The. UyCe-i-gh—Coko. UD. 

Tarrax’s I4fe "of ChrlsL tia**. tw, t J <d.« 

ra^;^?y a'JZ; ^ 


Franco-Oorman War, CasseU's History of the. Cotu 
tklf ale* VeO CeeiuiHhg so IBuMialtonh llilh. 

Husso-Turkish War, CasseU’s HUtory of. WMk al««l 
}* IDertraUenh 1 ae \oU Each, {inah. Ill) 

London, Old and Now. Ceayiete is k-i Vek IUUi ceeulhlnd 
ebeal aeo IBertralKOa t*A ,Utatn 
Edinburgh. CasseU’s Old and New. Ce*|kts k> Thi« 
beta. »isSaeOitgaaal IBaeaslMek back 

Science for AU. tnajU > 4uua Coa>i«tie In lt.e V<i>. Eak 
ceaaaaisg abeal i>» IBaMieUveu and Dugrasw. Lark 
Medical and Clinical Manuals. A luifa.i/rn at a///, 
<*«» (Set alee $k- •». f» dd, end Rs M J 

School Registers. (Ter d..<TifH~t .» ik «d-l 
BatUes. Recent DrIUsh. Ifbeery Edaiea (J**e/«n) 

Russia. Truth abcut. ByW.T.S"*d lkm,i,o.«Mk 
Farrar s LUe ef ChrlsL Pe/.Ur /Autm. Prnlaa *ere«a 

itkiUfh.nU. ip. 111 . t«t. sad an,I 

Farrar's LUe and Work of 8L Paul. P,/~lar H ,««. 

Itrma sm k<» (Ini/»k,n.U, ip, ill, u. «f ia| 
Farrar's Early Days of Christianity. fl/Wee Adklra. 

fWuaa a*m (InMua.n M.ip.u.iW <A| 

ChUd’s LUe of Christ. The. Wah sbo.l »> Oricfcul Ulna 
l»ai--»i »ed lu Cskeetcd llilas. Oelk. gdt edge. (J/« au, ;i bl 

Child’s" Bible. A'r» EJuUa. With m ID.ii.aUau sad Sll 
IOmk-I IUa Ckck gill edges. IUt aht Ji W.) 

DomesUc Dictionary. The. K.aburgk U«./.*rvbl* 
Cookery. CasseU’s Dictionary of. IDaWaWd u-ugk^ 
Raabargk (Am s/wyi M> 

Bible DlcUonory, CasseU’s. Oua/ EJU/m. Out va 
Keibargk lift *lf yv b») 

Architectural Drawing. By rv.a« Sykn. HuiiMcd. 
Encyclopaedic DlcUonory, The. A N«« asd Ortginii W'.ek 
•f krk.r.<. adite Wstda la ike EagkUi Vaacu^r Ciwpk.c 
la Pewtrce Dirtikaal VA («k (J.r ef.* .<» end ipj 
Bismarck 1 as HiMMkal Bk«Ti|4>y. By Chattel Lear. M. A Chtaf 
English History, The DlcUonory ef. C***/ Hu.,a. 
English Literature, Dictionary ef. Kaabmgk 
World ef Wit and Humour, The. Wnb abeat •» IDmt.i 

m OrtkglR edges (l*. altt ji Ml) 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, The. Whk IDait.aikiu 
b>CaUi« Deft, sad Mho -iB lr.v-n A.itUa. ArvAdkien. 
Natural History, CasseU’s Concise. By Dot E. raccral 
ll.ullMA l.'miial Realnkgk litta/.f/t-C d.) 

Poultry. The niostrated Book of. Dy LeU. Wrtch- wiik 
«, C-I —.1 Rsa rat Aar Hutta. W ilk IRuUMiaoi an W -ad. 

lift aha >ii «-l end £1 ai I 

Oun and Its Development, The. Wkk Nous os SkocUng- 
B, W. W. Crcran. »ah IU.iUJUom. 

Heroes Of BrltsJn In Peace and War. With ye lUuura- 
Uaes L*'**., bodzg. Two Vek. * line 


••Quiver" Volume, The. C«u*uuo« a 

I'-mUib-.iaav ««lh ‘'<eK/“ r!?<'»'Ifk _ 

LUO and Words of ChrlsL The. UyC« 
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CasseU’s BUnlatare Shakespeare. Cuapkte !»“'<*• 
I. Boa li*r alrr ik sad aik) 

Under a Strange Monk. By Fnak Burctt Tvstok, Uk* 
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xh»ntf», Tho Prattle 
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i-W rv is) 

itlcal Dictionary of. CmtAlolA* 

wy. FmV« Cock 


RCUOIODB WORKS. 

Dictionary of Kali Bloc. Tba. By tho Her. WBba Bookie. 

BIX Cloth. (tootorjkl 

T arrar’a Ufa of Cbrlat, Tba. Iliustbatbo Eorrio* with 
•boot <bb OrifUrl lUninileoA. dock. gOl pljci (to «'•» M. 
?k ad. .» ad. i 

rum’a Ufa and Work of 8U Paul. ItiuSTBATro 

EDITION. 7 » C-t. ImM. tr-.sil * 1 VI 

Old Toatamant Commootary for EofUab Raadoro, 
Tba. Ednrd by the He*. C. 1 . IiOmmi. 1 »T*.. LofJ -1 

< .iMicucf h 4 BaiM Ha Vok EmA 
Now To■ lament Commootary. E.i*d >r C. J. RBkMi. 
OD.. Lord Batef of CUokcmm ad Britt U. Th.ce V.k hack 

Chlld'a ill<l ‘of" Chrlat, Tba. With ibml »o <M»-tiul IBov 
uwai m>4iA<ut(apiipirn t _'..«<(» •« <.i e»« «i t 
BIbla EdacaUr, Tba. EtofYy torn Ito-i-r*. UU C-m 

»w( ■!» Volk U««/u ■<> «■<Ml 


Magana a of Art, Tba. YoWy Vel Win i>Iukta(vrto- 

•r "*• 


Ufa and Worda of Cbrlat. By Cm 
T nVW Itoo/Mphl 
LonofoUow'o FooUcal Worki. l^.-r 


Encyclopaedic Dictionary, Tba. !«. IXxiUe n.hloiul 
I 4 .UIIIMU I nk jwaui iol i^inl 
Cei.tnuoaof tho Cantary. tor • iMib-tuy of n* Mm *0.1 

*«M of the NiMItroih C«olo.y. Uiinl hr ItoJ C S*n'«v 
R>iU>(t 1 It* n<l 

Dictionary of Religion, Tba. By ih« Her. w .Hum iWxhwi. 

nil N.ilowk iv.oi.n.1 

A Couraa of Leaaoaa In Landacapo Palatine la OlU. 

By Kf. (an WMh Mm U I 4 »r. u.1 w,. 

•i—l*" « «C»"d on H ad. 

Family Physician. Tba. AV» oaf KrrliiJ HUf 

ono n iw^unil 

Tba 1 Ita HUrrlng Story of Advontara, Parti, 

“ 4 »yl l . *t)0|*i !.>••') MttJtmf. Cio>|.|<io 

uioovoa 1 WW 00 U.I 
Health. Tba Book of. Re.bo.rk (toetotio 




Mta. T«o Si.hjr.-tk Hit * hy 


’Tjwaswsisjsr v- ~ * • w -' w 

CaaaaU’a Oonclaa Cyclopaadlo. R,itoyh. 1 

bucrtrlnck Back ito ,.c 04. ha. oJ^P •»! 

'•smiei ss*- «— ■ 

°tar»*W" r *° “• Th,m »- 


Bf^tlab‘itotUao on Land and Baa. Th.ro Vok Cl»tk 

United litataa, Kl.tory Of tba. By *• too r.lmool OUkr. 

Iro o loog too Ibwwai end M.pa (to 06,70 
Edinburgh. Old and Now. Coapktr In 1 hire Vok (too/.. 


Caaaall’a Mouaabold Oalda. Wa ■on,n.i ikimiLw ..1 
teWM ruiek A’no „hJ <A«/ 1 /^ rnanhi. krT... v ^ 1 
doth, /1 tM m«. i»H) ’ 

Natural KUtory WaU Shaata. to of Ttn n*tm U*. 


Worda af OMat By Co^n. CaMa. D.n. «, 
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42/- 


45/< 


50/- 
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Casst/l 4* Companys Classified Price List. 


Shaftesbury, tho Sovonth Carl of. K.O., Th® Ufa 
Work of. 0 , 1 . 1-0 11-150. "ith r«ir>£i Itntkui 

Touth’s History of tho Unltod Stator, Tho. T~m th, 

IUO«cn ri Arnold! 1 , IV- N.llhan t» ike h<eu T«». Br 
tdfjidSBb \Vni> soxnl ll~. u r i i^u.i>«. i\«, v.ii 


LongloUow'i Poetical Works. Flu An FAUit*. MaenU- 
<«<*r lOaflmcO throafhsk* -Ilk Uf> v «-.il EwniiBcv Hasiioaid, 
bf«J o d.-h ££!. fU! otsev |J,i/ U |«| 


Countries of tho World. Tho. Or Rohct. 
l"t». I-.L.S.. KR.V.& 1km Volk. hfrarj 

An. nfKft. iff n M .1 

Our Own Country, Thire VoU hirarr (/or 4- 


M.A.. 

./j» 


Royal IU 

With IV. 


Cathedral Churches of Cn>land and Wales. //•>.■* 
At /.*»/. OrMiii^iK. mumdhctiiul »«)-■(» 

Rivera of Croat Britolo. Thai Ono-pb.,. M-t rkd. Kc 
i mi kiviM.i iHtnirumr. am. 
m.i-VI Kv|il f<N -ilk EuU( n 1 

>i Tho Thames fr 

rxnpm* Ini •> Fi.it n-»|.l ki.5'. uJ > Stic.4 

leiulilj <f-a. imfikl Ua\b A,-k LlA—^ kf 

Doro O all ary, Tho. Afa/or FI.Urn. A* ,• 

• 1> K 11 il .ill. IviiSal l-.u-lk 

Crypt i Doscrlpllvo, Historical, and Picturesque. 

rV/o/.ir IJihrn. Ha l’rf. <• lt«r, Iis-irol t, tlu> |v r. 
-ith Xo4„ by Simwl Ikj.h. ILU. 1'C.L. F.VA. il* Mrs 

.l.iaHuUnjr.1 If.iiiiid iWiMiiAl 

Plcturesquo America. C«h*i<i - Fow Volk. »ik F.«i,. 
.1.1.1 1 >i«l IlMn •'-! al —l kuOtrs.ilAwJfk.iiiK*- 


Tho Life of Christ. 

VU. mi.... iw<j 


B> th, Via Anil•• ««• Fur*. r» t» T — 

'“i», > bl. Mk *1, IJ-. U'l 

St. Paul, Tho Life and Work of. B» u, Va 1 n«*u, 
I'inif. U'iji, r.Jnu i. i*. #v<. . l.H./rj-tl t ifc.i mi.., . 

Il«f/n Ok, *k M. iik bl, ip. Ok/ iiki 

Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. Iffy /■/-*.«. 

fo.aV.4i M.IKM, «4rr«Ar0k. ykbl. I k bt. ifk.ee/j«. i 
Poultry. Tho Book of. By U-u «n<U «-h ».e,C«i -«.i 
Fiifi.lv. kill ■> '<«•'. I Hi 4.1 • in. bt on/ Ml bti 
Piroons. Tho Book of. D, R. Fohia AA 1. 

fill". hill p/*o/» Ilk bt o»/ Jlk bt. 

Popular Educator, Tho. la I km 

lino’i' i» i 


wespoaro, Royal Quarto. E<liud ty Chukt wd Muy 

C tart*, mo «*uiu»i ileal bo IlkilfJtioBl by 11. C 
Selim. IMe, Volk. OMbiJL lStfal>f£6U.i 


A DcUn.ati.il by Pen uad Find of >11 
(be leu-, of I stunt ia th, DrnUUoa of CinaAa. flora ill 
«• the Pfraest Diy. With lUnit bo Oficin*) IUvii.li.Hk 
C.u|4n«a laoVaibisck Eitk. 


Bible, Cassell’s niustratod TamUy. Moiocco w>|.. 

t Au • Ik i- iff hi’. ;,V Ini omul 

Tho International Shakespoaro. tJUUo At fair. |S/< 
*-’£Lg ilrnry IV.- IC.vU.iiO by Herr EJauO Griilas. 
-As You Like It.” Ili.vtf.tiJ by Mem. Eatk 
l'r/aw< lo/fl/viroma .* 

“Othello.” Ifcvtf.uJ by Fmk DkIvu. A U. 

” C.nr Henry VIII.” I*,vtf.it.i by Slf Jim Liatoa. P.R I. 
“Twelfth Nit hi” ISr>if*ic I by C. II. Pe. f hiea A.R.A. 


Etching i Its Technical Procasies, with Remarks on 
Collections and Collectinr. It, b K. K«win. Will. 

isuta I ~ iu.-« Iliic-v b, vl4 .nJ MoOna Lltb«f v. *ih1 m.iihi. 

Hif.4.l>k.alh lot 


Now Testament Commentary, Tho. EOHel ly lk.h.|. 
I.Sk.«i lken \v4» is kOtwe.ou .i»</i.iiv| 


. Cassell's History Of. With j.eo IDu.UkU.es 
•jo / lim. TcotVsk iMj/iiki 


Literature, Library of. Th, Sit A li.o Vrf.. 
k.4*» liujfullkl.l'vbl .jW 11. Wl 


Cryptt Descriptive, Historical, and Piet 

VTl I. II, l*to4 If Itm If.AUi. I by tUf i R.S. - 
Sin.—I IU,k. I.L.I*. "ilk the Un.-wad >1 Hk* • -t 
CMhciM. tVel II.. /• ijk bl.i tu ike 1 •• \«Jk ■ 


-» M«.t i 

_ _ IS..11... . 

,th cilt. 

tel. £t i?k bl. lift shf >A i 
Horae, Tho Book of tho. R» tv^.i »" I- 

e«M Ik auiolv 1.4MU. I riatdk > « efl|A/ / /u• «. IIalf a e of 

Canaries and Care-Blrda, The Dluetrated Book of. 

Ilillbutn t/,».f/..»i//k'o in ,jki 

Dor. Illustrated Book of tho. B, Vito U>-. It A. »*b 

T -iM, «i*m lOwnvi n.it>, <Uf j(» >tii 

Bible, Cassell's niustratod Family. If-nAtf/n Usun. 

Ui'hrf, (Arl(a il« j/uja j4,jv| 


London, Old and Now. fm/Aw f» J.r IW». "ih *U-t 
i,ni lli.-u 1'i.kk //«>-. iJu*.’<•*.I 


IP.vtui<v| b. Flank Diikver. A R.». 
I *kJ..’ » v«4aae .4 - The IsicfkaH sal kh.li.feair,* TMi V.4 
-a.—..-» .4, (n'.i.U-l at £\ in. l-t ..» aw-M .4 the if.—,' 
kaM, U «yt. >ai faiul a |li.t b fj |a IkuMf Jvk| 

CassoU's Quarto. Huxn. (A> Aumf- 


Old Testament Commentary, Tho. I ii«d t , It.a. «• 

lb" In* Veil a km sjkio •£•/*.*..• no 


British TeasU Reptiles, A History of. n, m ... 

ikik KC.I*. P.R.a. be "vth .’A Italvw Con.|4>t« Ua Few 


Holy Bible, The. Hkn'rate-I b, Cn.u.s Dm t. T-e V.4». br t 
|-*4i4 ailll u. lAtft n ebfk. £».• _ 

Pic lure s«ue Europe. /«',•• Ff.fr FAu.-h. Cea|4ne la live 
\a4amrk I uk cmtaanikc It-flrm it|-’t Heel IlHSk ff.n 
tkirwO l»>—«4 asktl, re. i-v-vil III- tml-ns -HU 

4~fi|i“* Lat*.if|«evk K», O «!••. <l«h fi t, £n\ ltif unirc,<n 

£v Mi Sl*{. rah. £%l Ilk <Vf fin 111 <■ / Ilk bl.| 


63/- 


70/- 


Monthly Serial Publications. 


Adventure. Tbe World of. 7d. 
Art, Magazino of. Is. 
Blblewomen and Hureea 2d. 
Bunyan, CaaseU'i niuetrated. M 
Butterflies and Moths. European. 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery. The. Is. 
Cassell's Magazine. 7d. 
Cathedrals and Abbeys. 7d. 
Celebrities of the Century. 6d.* 
conquests of the Cross. 7d. 

DoK, Book of the. Is. 

Dor6 Bible. 3d. (And Wcckly.J.d) 
Electricity in the Service of Man. 

Encyclopadlc Dictionary. Monthly 
p.irt, is. Monthly Vol.. cloth. 
10a 6d.; Bi-monthly I>ouWc 
VoL. hulf-morocco. 21a; half- 
ru'si.i. 203. 

England. History ot 7d. 

English Uterature. Library of. 6d. 


Family Physician. The. «d • 
Farrar's Life and Work of St. Paul. 
7d. 

Gardening. CasseU’s PopuUr. 7d. 
Holy Land. The. and The Bible. By 

the Rev. Cl’XNISGIIAM OtIKIt. 

D.D. 7d. 

Household. Book of tba 7<L 
India, History of. CasseU a 7d. 

Little Folks. 6d. 

London. Old and New. 7d. 

Music. History of. 7d. 

National Library. Cassell's 
Weekly.* 3d. ami 6d- 
Old Testament Commentary. The • 
Kditcd by BhHOF EU.ICOTT. 7d. 
Our Earth and IU Story. 7<L 
Our Own Country. 7d. 

Paradise Lost IltaHraied I iy Dost 
7d. 

Peoples of the World. 7(L 
Pictorial Scrap Book. Cassell’a Sd. 
Picturesque America. 2a 6<L 


84/- 

94/6 

£5 

£5/5 


£ 6/6 

£7/17/6 

£ 12/12 

£15 

£21 


Picturesque Australasia. 7d. 
Pigeons. Illustrated Book of 6d 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW. 
ML 

Poultry. Illustrated Book of. 6d. 
Protestantism. History ot 7<L 
Quiver, The. 6d. 
Russo-Turklsh War. 7d. 
Saturday Journal, Cassell's. 

«d. (And WcaMjr. id.) 

Sea. The. 7d. (7d. 

Shakespeare. Cassell’s Illustrated. 
Story of the Heavens. 7d. 
Technical Educator. Cassell’s. 6d. 
Universal History. Cassell'a 7<L 
Wild Flowers. Familiar. 6d. 
Woman's World. Is. 
Work. 6d. (And Weekly, Id.) 


CasseU’s Rsdlway Time Tables and 
Through-Route Glance Guide * 

Price 4<L 


Atl.’f lllml’Alidtttf/t thru inJu AUJb** 


Cassu l S Company, Limi.cd, LM&> /-*»■ N " M 
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